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Bedroom, The, and its Individuality—bedroom 
designed by Georg Honold, 697; an Eng- 
lish bedroom designed by Frank Brangwyn, 
A. R. A., 698; a typical Craftsman bedroom, 
699; bedroom designed by Richard Riemer- 
schmid, Munich, 700; bedroom designed by 
Richard Riemerschmid, Munich, 7o1; an 
English bedroom with walnut fitments and 
furniture, 702. 
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488; “The stuff soldiers are made of,” 491; 
“Growing up with country,” 492. 

Bridges, Picturesque, over Chinese Waterways 
—bridge near Soochow, 553; bridge near 
Lake Siwa, 553; three miles from Hang 
Chow, 554; bridge over Grand Canal, 
Hang Chow, 554. 

Bungalow, Possibilities of the, as a Permanent 
Dwelling—bungalow (No. 1) designed by 
Harlan Thomas, 857; bungalow (No. 11) 
designed by Harlan Thomas, 857; Chan- 
cellor Buchtel’s bungalow, 858; bungalow 
for Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Denver, Colo., 
$58; first floor plan of Chancellor Buchtel’s 
bungalow, 860; second floor plan of Chan- 
cellor Buchtel’s bungalow, 861; bungalow 
No. I first floor plan, 861; bungalow No, II 
first floor plan, 862; bungalow No. II sec- 
ond floor plan, 863. 

Cabinet Work, Home Training in—bookcase, 
126; design for bookcase, 127; bedstead, 
128; design for bedstead, 129; child’s high 
chair, 130; design for child’s high chair 
131; revolving book-rack showing dovetails, 
132; plan of drawer showing dovetails and 
center guide, 132; swing seat, 272; design 
for swing seat, 273; wall cabinet, 274; 
design for wall cabinet, 275; hanging book- 
shelf, 276; design for hanging bookshelf, 
277; fireplace and mantel “A,” 426; de- 
sign for mantel “A,” and copper fireplace 
hood, 427; fireplace and mantel “B,” 428; 
design for mantel “B,” 429; hall clock, 
430; design for hall clock, 431; mantel 
clock, wall clock, 432; design for mantel 
clock, design for wall clock, 433; writing 
table, 558; design for writing table, 559; 
book cabinet, 560; design for book cabinet, 
561; Morris chair, 562; design for Morris 
chair, 563; shoe box, 564; design for shoe 
box, 565; dining table, 720; design for an 
extension dining table, 721; arm dining 
chair, 722; design for an arm dining chair, 
723; side dining chair, 724; design for 
side dining chair, 725; sideboard, 864; de- 


sign for sideboard, 865; high back settle, 
866; design for a high back settle, 867; 
plate rack, 868; design for a plate rack, 
869. 

Calthrop, Samuel Robert, L. H. D., The Man: 
Teacher, Writer, and Scientist—portrait, 
frontispiece; Dr. Calthrop in his Garden, 
10; Coming Home, 12. 

Candlestick, Country house, in sheet brass and 
green glass; candle in green bronze and 
opalescent glass; lantern in brass and green 
glass, designed and made by Charles H. 
Barr, 120. 

Capitol, Minnesota State, The, Beautiful In- 
terior of—“Yesterday, To-Day, and To- 
morrow,” by H. O. Walker, 821; “Min- 
nesota, the Grain State,” by E. H. Blashfield, 
812; “The Discoverers and Civilizers led to 
the Source of the Mississippi,” by E. H. 
Blashfield, 813; “The Adjustment of Con- 
flicting Interests,” by John La Farge, 814. 

Carpenter, Japanese, The Evolution of the— 
a word from the master workman, 103; 
Japanese carpenters at work, 103. 

Christ Among His Fellowmen—“Adoration of 
the Magi,” 306; Hofmann’s “Boy Jesus in 
the Temple,” 311; “Christ Healing the 
Sick,” 312; “Sermon on the Lake,” 313; 
“The Last Supper,” 314; Hofmann’s 
“Christus,” 319. 

Church, St. Thomas’s, The Decorations of the 
Chancel of—Altar and detail of reredos in 
St. Thomas’s Church, New York, 371; 
Chancel at St. Thomas’s Church showing 
St. Gaudens sculptures and La Farge fres- 
coes, 372. 

Citizens, Learning to be—Dr.. Felix Adler, 
founder of the Ethical Culture Society and 
School, 775; Learning to plant things and 
make them grow green, 776; Pleasant 
lessons that are learned in the fields and 
woods, 776; Ironing day in the kindergar- 
ten, 777; Some of the things little children 
are taught to make, 777; A tiny raffia hut 
that shows how primitive peoples lived, 778 ; 
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Some raffia work done by the smallest 
fingers in the school, 778; Model of water- 
wheel made by the children, 783; How the 
boys build pyramids in the gymnasium, 783 ; 
Model of truss bridge and car made by the 
children of Dr, Adler’s School, 784; Models 
of West Indian and Persian farm carts, used 
in teaching history, 784. 

Concrete Construction, Modern—Mr. Alfred 
Mitchell’s concrete villa near Port Antonio, 
109; an American’s winter home in Jamaica, 
110; entrance to the grounds, 110; seat 
shaded from the tropic sun, 11m; summer 
house on the hill, rrz; bridge and pavilion, 
112; hall and staircase of concrete in Mr. 
Mitchell’s villa, 112. 

Cottages, Cheap, Garden City Exhibition— 
exterior of cottage, 168; kitchen in cottage, 
169; floor plans of cottage, 170; entrance to 
one of Mr. Baillie Scott’s cottages, 173; in- 
terior of one of Mr. Baillie Scott’s cottages, 
174}-cottages, Mr. Geoffry Lucas, 172; “The 
Nook,” one story cottage, 173; a pair of cot- 
tages, 174; single cottage Letchworth Gar- 


board showing tiling above, 231; built-in 
sideboard, with shelves above for dishes, 
233; built-in sideboard with window above, 
234; corner of dining-room—principal fea- 
ture, broad recessed window, 235; a Crafts- 
man dining-room, with built-in sideboard 
and recessed window, 237; an English din- 
ing-room with color scheme of strong yel- 
low and black, 239; an English dining-room 
done in red and soft green, 240. 


Factories, British, Social Work in—School 


room at Carrow works, 789; Surroundings 
of the factory, Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany, England, 790; “The river Colne flows 
through the property,” 790; Cottages of 
Bournville, industrial village of Cadbury 
Bros., 791 ; Semi-detached cottages at Bourn- 
ville, England, 791; Workroom in candy 
factory, 792; A street in Lever Bros.’ vil- 
lage, Port Sunlight, 797; Group of work- 
men’s cottages in Port Sunlight, 797; In the 
club grounds at Colneside, 798; Entrance to 
the factory, Rotary Photographic Company, 
798. 


den City, Stanley Barrett and Driver, 175; 
Norton Garden City Estate, pair of cottages 
and plans, 177. 

Craftsmanship for Crippled Children—some 


Grilles, showing beauty of ironwork in Flan- 
ders, 56. 

Hall, The, and its Importance in the Modern 
House—An English reception hall by Parker 


of the advanced craft-workers of the Home- 
School, 663; some of the little ones who are 
being given a chance in life, 664; cabinet- 
making and leather-work by crippled chil- 
dren, 665; some of the wood-carving done 
by the children, 666. 

Damaskeening, Modern Application of the Art 
of, in Japan—A group of Japanese metal 
workers 551; A Samurai in full armour, the 
original patron of damaskeening in Japan, 
552. 

Dining Room, as a Center of Hospitality and 
Good Cheer—end of dining-room, main 
feature, fireplace flanked by china-cup- 
boards, 229; corner of dining-room, showing 
window seat as central feature, 230; a 
Craftsman dining-room, with recessed side- 


and Unwin, showing arch construction and 
window work, 531; an English reception 
hall, recess suggested in ceiling construction, 
Parker and Unwin, 532; corner of Crafts- 
man hall, showing central staircase and en- 
trance door, 533; central staircase recessed 
in Craftsman hall, 535; a screen that serves 
as a partition between hall and living-room, 
536; an English reception hall, 537; 2 
Craftsman reception hall, 538. 


Home Department, Our—floors, following 145; 


stencil effects on walls, following 295; metal 
work, some uses of domestic utensils in 
hammered copper, Amy Dahne, 300; casser- 
ole in copper, 301; crocks with hammered 
copper covers, Amy Dahne, 301; belt clasp, 
W. Hardiman, 302; buckle, Brandt, 302; 
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belt and bag mounted in silver, W. von 
Beckerath, 303; belt and bag mounted in 
silver, W. von Beckerath, 303; designs for 
bed covers, scarfs and portieres, following 
449; stencil effects on fabrics, following 
595; some new art lamps and electroliers 
of American pottery with shades of ham- 
mered copper and brass in repoussé effects, 
601; some German needlework showing the 
latest modes of embroidery and designing 
after the new art forms, 603; wall papers 
and friezes, following 741; new Craftsman 
designs in needlework, table square, pome- 
granate motif, 749; table scarf—poppy mo- 
tif, table square—orange motif, table-scarf— 
horse chestnut motif, 750; leatherole de- 
signs tooled and embossed, figured sanitile 
in colored designs, 879; rose pattern in tiles, 
880; fleur de lis frieze, 880; a sanitas lotus 
frieze, 881; cherub design in sanitile, 881; 
a restful sleeping-room designed by W. von 
Beckerath, Munich, 882; cushions, bed- 
spread, table-square and portiere, 882; table 
center with swan pattern, pine branch de- 
sign for table center, conventional design 
for Leatherole table cover, 885. 

Home, How One Woman is Building Her— 
“Wandy,” 15x; back porch at “Wandy,” 
151; courtyard and upper balcony, 152; en- 
trance to “Wandy,” 152; fireplace in the 
living-room, 153; living-room, showing 
glimpse of hall, 153. 

House, A Craftsman—Series of 1905; Number 
X; front elevation, 113; side elevation, 114; 
first floor plan, 116; exterior view, 117; hall 
looking into den, 118; den, showing hall 
above, 118; the living-room, 119; the din- 
ing-room, 119; second floor plan, 12x. 
Series of 1905, Number XI: front eleva- 
tion, 262; exterior view, 263; the side 
porch, 264; the hall, 265; living-room, 
showing fireplace, 266; corner of living- 
room, 266; side elevation, 267; first floor 
plan, 268; second floor plan, 270. 

Series of 1905, Number XII: front eleva- 


tion, 414; end elevation, 415; first floor 
plan, 417; second floor plan, 420; exterior 
view, 421; sideboard in dining-room, 422, 
fireplace nook and stairway in living- 
room, 422; upper hall and study, 423; the 
library, 423; corner of bedroom, 424. 
Series of 1906, Number I: front elevation, 
566; exterior view, 567; corner of living- 
room showing fireplace and window-seat, 
568; view of dining-room showing case- 
ments and sideboard, 569; hall, showing 
paneled seat, 570; end elevation, 571; end 
elevation, 572; first floor plan, 573; second 
floor plan, 574. 

Series of 1906, Number II: front elevation, 
713; side elevation 714; exterior view, 715; 
corner of living-room showing fireplace, 
716; dining-room recess, 716; second floor 
plan, 717; first floor plan, 717. 


House in Decatur, Ill., built after Craftsman 


plans by a member of the Home-Builders’ 
Club—south front of Craftsman house 
built by G. C. Kinsman, Decatur, IIl., 707; 
rear of Mr. Kinsman’s house, looking from 
garden, 707; head of stairs and upper 
hall, 708; entrance hall and stairway of 
Mr. Kinsman’s house, 708; living-room 
in Mr. Kinsman’s house, 708; corner of 
dining-room showing frieze, 709; bedroom 
in Mr. Kinsman’s house, 710. 


Indian, The Typical American, in Bronze— 


The Typical American Indian, 250. 


Iron, Wrought, of the’ Renaissance—elab- 


orately-wrought knocker, masterpiece of 
J. Ch. Béckel, 1722, 637; fifteenth century 
door at Worms, entirely overlaid with 
richly-wrought iron, 638; a -wicket door . 
from Augsburg, sixteenth century, 639; 
wrought-iron grating to protect window 
of ancient house, 640; richly-wrought door- 
pulls, handles and escutcheon, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, 645; Gothic wrought- 
iron hinges, fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, 646. 


Japanese, The Hardy, Development of —“The 
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Lion of Korea” Japan’s most famous com- 
edy, as performed at a village festival, 
183; Lifting bags of rice,—the Japanese 
laborer’s test of strength; As the millions 
work in the fields of Japan, 184; Young 
Samurai fencing; The swordsetter and the 
gentlemen were often very good friends, 
185; How the old trees are kept alive, 186; 
A Japanese postrunner, 195; After thirty 
years—the progressives and pioneers in 
liberal ideas, of 1870, 196. 

Jewelry, The Sculptured, of an Austrian 
Artist and Craftsman—combs and pend- 
ants wrought by Max Peinlich, 839. 

Kin, Yamei, and Her Mission to the Chinese 
people—Dr. Yamei Kin at home, 249. 
Living-Room, The—Craftsman living-room 
here the fireplace is the central feature, 57; 
English living-room with recessed fire- 
place, 60; Craftsman living-room, seen 
from the hall, 61; living-room with ingle 
nook and settles, 64; built-in bookcases oc- 
cupying the whole side of room, 65; Crafts- 
man living-room, showing recessed window 
seat, 67; recessed window seat, 70; Crafts- 
man living-room, with tiled fireplace and 
window seats, 71. 

London, Jack—portrait, 606; Jack London in 
sailor rig, 615; “The Primal Struggle,” 
illustration from “The Call of the Wild.” 
McKinley, Memorials to—statue of President 
McKinley at Chicago, Charles J. Mulligan, 
25; unfinished sketch of the Philadelphia 
memorial, Charles Albert Lopez, 26; Mar- 
tiny monument at Springfield, Mass., 27; 
McKinley monument at Toledo, Ohio, Al- 
bert Weinert, 28; McKinley monument at 
Adams, Mass., Augustus Lukeman, 29; 
general scheme of McKinley memorial at 
Columbus, Ohio, H. A. Mac Neil, sculptor, 
Lord and Hewlett, architects, associated, 
30; McKinley monument at Muskegon, 
Mich., Charles Henry Niehaus, 30; death 
mask of President McKinley in the Nation- 
al Museum, Washington, 31; A Phimister 


Proctor at work on lions for McKinley 
monument at Buffalo, 31; McKinley monu- 
ment to be placed in Buffalo, designed by 
Carrere and Hastings, New York, 32. 

Pageants, Two Historic—Arrival of the King 
at Place Poelaert, 361; Philippe le Bon, 
Duc de Bourgogne, Charles de Bourgogne, 
Comte de Charolais, 362. 

Painter, A Landscape, Who has Discovered 
the color values of Western Plains—por- 
trait of Albert L. Groll, 827; “The Sand- 
storm,” 828; “Arizona” winner of gold 
medal for best landscape at Pennsylvania 
Academy Exhibition, 829; “Harmony in 
Silver,” 830; “A Village in Pennsylvania,” 
831; “A bit of Sandy Hook,” 832; “The 
Silver Moon,” 833; “The Gleaners,” 834. 

Patios, Old and New—patio of Comulas 
Ranch, known as the home of “Ramona,” 
92; veranda at Comulas, 92; arches of a 
patio, seen from the garden, 93; very old 
patio, with veranda following the lines of 
the court, 93; interior of a brick-paved 
court, 94; interior of a court paved with 
cement, 94. 

Peasant, The Russian—Isabel F. Hapgood, 
portrait, 651; two types of peasant, a pil- 
grim and a man of little Russia, 652; types 
of the Russian peasant, 653; reaping the 
rye; peasant dress like court costume; 
wattled granary and farm, 654; peasant 
girl washing; Russian rustic washstand; 
peasant cottage, North Russia, 655;- home 
from plowing, dinner in the harvest-field, 
656; village in Southern Russia; windmill 
on the Volga, 657; fisherman making nets 
on the Volga, 658. 

Photographs, Telling History by—“A Hopi 
Indian Matron” photograph by E. S. Cur- 
tis, 847; “Indian children water carriers” 
photograph by E. S. Curtis, 848. 

Porches, Pergolas and Balconies—an entrance 
porch sheltered by copings and flower- 
boxes, 840; the pergola is like a sheltered 
nook of the garden, 840; an outdoor living 












room can be made of the recessed porch, 
842; the open terraced porch is a link con- 
necting house and garden, 841; one end of 
wing showing balconies, Glenwood Hotel, 
Riverside, Cal., 842. 

Pusheart Man, The Way of the—a type of 
the pwshcart man, 219; Fish market in New 
York Ghetto, 220; “He sells anything that 
anyone will buy,” 221; “The pushcart is a 
means to an end,” 222; “He watches the 
seasons,”’ 222. 

Rossetti and Botticelli, A Comparison of 
Ideals and Art—‘“Coronation of the Vir- 
gin,” Botticelli, 345; “The Annunciation,” 
Botticelli, 346; detail from “Allegory of 
Spring,” Botticelli, 347; “Ecce Ancilla 
Domine,” Rossetti, 348; “Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin,” Rossetti, 349; “Beata Beatrix,” 
Rossetti, 350; “The Blessed Damozel,” 
Rossetti, 351, A Study Head, Rossetti, 352. 
San Francisco, The, of the Future as Planned 
by Daniel H. Burnham, Builder of Cities— 
the proposed civic center and approaches 
of San Francisco, 517; Map of the new 
San Francisco, showing streets, roads and 
parks planned by Mr. Burnham, 518; map 
of peninsula showing proposed roads, 519; 
Panhandle Extension from park to civic 
center, 520; proposed terrace and drill 
ground at Presidio, 520. 

Sculpture in Wood, Marvelous Workings of 
Riemenschneider still to be seen in Southern 
Bavaria—“Christ with the Teachers,” 
Gothic Chapel, Dettwang, Bavaria, 460; 
“The Annunciation,” Virgin’s Altar in the 
Jacobskirche, Rothenburg, 481; Altar of 
the Twelve Messengers, Jacobskirche, 
Rothenburg, 482; Mural painting in Roth- 
enburg with Gothic frame of carved wood, 
485; “The Last Supper,” side panel in the 
Jacobskirche, Rothenburg, 486; Central 
Carving in “The Altar of the Holy Blood,” 
Jacobskirche, Rothenburg, 4387. 

Simplicity, The Gospel of, as Applied to 
Tenement Homes—living-room of the 
model flat, 81; lesson in bed-making, 81; 
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Social 


dining-room in the model flat, 82; book- 
case, dish rack, linen closet and window- 
seat in the dining-room, 82; general clean- 
ing day, 91; laundry work and cleaning 
the improvised refrigerator, 91. 

Service, What it means—Josiah 
Strong, portrait 625; the “Triangle” at 
Bournville, England, 626; view of indus- 
trial village at Hopedale, Mass., 626; 
screens of shrubs and trees hiding back 
yards at Hopedale, 627; view of backyard 
at Hopedale before village improvement 
suggested screens, 627; workman’s cottage 
and garden at Port Sunlight, near Liver- 
pool England, 628; the lacemakers of 
Murano, Italy, 629; roof garden on an 
American factory where model industrial 
conditions prevail, 630; John Burns, newly 
appointed member of the English cabinet, 
and the children of his employees, 631; a 
factory luncheon under old conditions, 632; 
factory luncheon as it is now in the same 
establishment, 632. 


Swords of Many Lands, with special refer- 


ence to Japanese types—U. S. Infantry and 
and staff-officer’s sword, modern Scottish 
claymore, a Malay Kris and its sheath, 
689; U. S. navy service sword, Korean 
court sword, swords of ancient Persia, 
transmitted to India, 690; Mindanao Kris, 
Chinese executioner’s sword, sword of a 
Malayan headsman, 691; Japanese Samurai 
sword, modified form of Samurai sword, 
Korean official sword, 692. 


Town Room, Idea, The, and the General 


Work of the Massachusetts Civic League 
during the past year—a view of the Town 
Room established in Boston by the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, 675; view of Town 
Room showing fireplace and alcoves, 676. 


Two Painters of Children—portrait of a boy, 


Florence Wyman, 17; portrait of a child, 
Kate Rogers Nowell, 18; sketch of a girl, 
Florence Wyman, 19; head of a boy, Kate 
Rogers Nowell, 20. 
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Violins, Famous, and their Makers—“King 
Joseph” Guarnerius, 1737, 389; “The 
Earl” Stradivarius, 1711, 390; later model 
of Stradivarius, 1722, 391; “The Jarowitz,” 
1741, last period of Guarnerius, 392. 

Witte, Ambassador Sergyei Iulitch, Russia’s 
Man of the Hour—Ambassador Witte with 
T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs. Frederick 
Dent Grant, General Frederick Dent 
Grant, Baron Rosen, frontispiece, 156. 

Workroom, The—low-studded workroom pan- 


eled to ceiling, 379; ‘bookcase and cabinet 
combined as a piece of workroom furniture, 
380; “furniture for the workroom should 
be comfortable but not luxurious,” 381; 
“the workroom is the home office,” 382; 
“in one sense a workroom is always a 
library,” 383; “a well-built commodious 
desk for one who writes much,” 384; double 
doors sunk between two large presses, 385; 
fireplace nook with tiled mantel and floor, 
386. 





SAMUEL ROBERT CALTHROP, L. H. D., THE 
MAN: TEACHER, WRITER AND SCIENTIST 


“Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 
Peat story of a man’s life, nobly lived, is written on the 
4r| hearts and treasured in the memories of his fellow men, 
and cannot be told in any record save the great Book of 
Life. 
For nearly fourscore years the subject of this sketch, 
Samuel Robert Calthrop, has found life worth living,— 
for others. In the spiritual economy of the universe, “above the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call earth,” the inspiration 
of such a life lives on to cheer and bless, not only his own generation, 
but as an abiding influence for noble usefulness to generations yet un- 
born. In this brief outline of Dr. Calthrop’s well-spent years, the 
sole purpose is to present a few pen-pictures of the man in his every- 
day life among his fellow men, from youth to age. Outside of the 
duties of his long, active and vigorous career in his chosen profession «» 
as pastor and preacher,-he has found time and strength for helpfulness 
in many practical activities, and for ripe scholarship in the sciences, 
including special attainment in astronomy and keen research in the 
field of evolution. American college athletes owe much to him, and 
many will here learn for the first time the importance of his influence 
in shaping athletic sports in this country, in the training of the early 
boat crews of Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Syracuse, and in coaching 
the West Point cadets in the English game of cricket. 

Called to lecture at Harvard, as early as 1851, while walking out 
one day, he found the students playing cricket in the same old style 
current in the days of Charles I. “Hello, fellows,” he called out, 
“Why don’t you play cricket in the modern way?” They clustered 
around him as he drew a cricket ball out of his pocket, and, sending 
for some bats which he had in his trunk, he set them at work. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, son of the great scientist, was one of the most enthusias- 
tic of the players and soon became the best bowler of the team. After 
he had played with them for a fortnight, nearly every student in the 
university knew the enthusiastic young Englishman, and it became 
known that he was an expert oarsman as well as a cricketer. The 
Harvard crew was in training for a race with Yale, and invited his 
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criticism. He found that their stroke oar was Fitzhugh Lee, son of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, then commandant at West Point. At the request 
of the crew, he rowed with them over the course, from Cambridge 
nine miles to Fort Warren. When it came to criticism, the English- 
man spoke with characteristic bluntness: “Well, boys, I am going 
to tell you plainly what I think of you and your work. Your stroke 
is admirable; he has the fine, long, slow, old Cambridge stroke. The 
‘beef’ in your boat is magnificent, but your boat is a tub. Look at it, 
thirty-three’ feet long by three feet wide. You haven’t room to sit 
well, you need an outrigger.” “An outrigger,” some one asked, 
“what is that?” and the impromptu coach was compelled to admit 
that, so far as he knew, there was not an outrigger in the country. 
Fortunately, that very morning he had learned that a four-oared out- 
rigger had been offered for sale at St. John’s, New Brunswick. It 
was a boat which had been used in the race rowed by the Canadians 
against the Thames Watermen that year. The Harvard men sent 
for it at once, and it was not long before the Americans began to build 
outriggers that could compete with any in the world. 

Recalling his boating experience with other American college 
oarsmen, Dr. Calthrop referred to a series of lectures on Cambridge 
athletics he gave in 1859, before one of the societies at Yale. Natur- 
ally, the subject of boating was taken up. Said he: “When, at their 
request, I went and looked at their boat, I told them that a proper 
racing boat should be at least fifty feet long and with a width of beam 
sufficient easily to seat the crew. As the result of my criticism, they 
had a boat built by Page, though he made it a few feet shorter than I 
. had suggested, and I was present when they went to row against Har- 
vard at Lake Winnepesaukee. I told the Yale boys that it was 
essential that they take extra precaution, as they had a heavy crew to 
row against. The Harvards were the famous Crowninshield crew, 
every man of which was a fine oarsman. In those days they raced 
two days running,—the same race. This eliminated luck, as some- 
times one crew would have a little extra wind or tide or eddy to con- 
tend with, which would disappear the next day. 

“The first day, when the Yale boys started in the race, they 
‘wobbled’ their boat and thus started unevenly, and the Harvard 
crew won. That night I said to them: ‘You lost that race in the first 
half mile. You got confused, and the wobbling of the boat made you 
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lose your stroke. Now take your time to-morrow, get ready, and 
then pull all together on an even keel. Never mind Harvard, take 
care of yourselves.’ And I suggested that they go out and practice in 
the morning, which they did, wobbling their boat, getting ready at 
the word and pulling half a dozen strokes, and then stopping. They 
carried out these suggestions in the race and beat Harvard by a 
minute. The Harvard crew then asked permission to try the Yale 
boat. They rowed over the course and made it in a minute less than 
the Yale time. 

“As to Cornell, that came about in this way. I had given a course 
of lectures on athletics at the university. Some time after, there 
came to me a delegate from the students at Cornell, who wished to 
have a boat club, but knew nothing about rowing. They wanted to 
race with Yale and Harvard, and asked me to train them. I 
demurred, for that would have necessitated my living at Ithaca, but 
offered, instead, to teach the delegate to row correctly, fitting him to 
go back and train the others. So I taught him the secrets necessary 
for an oarsman to know. He was an apt pupil, eventually becoming 
known as the expert oarsman Ostrom, and he trained his own men so 
well that Cornell won at Saratoga. Here at Syracuse, five or six 
years ago, the university boys came to me with a request that I train 
their first raw crew. So you see I have had quite a hand in the devel- 
opment of college boating crews during the last half century.” 


ITH a revival of the patriotic enthusiasm of youth, Dr. 
Calthrop recalled his drilling of a company of young vol- 
unteers at Marblehead, Mass., in the early years of the 

Civil War, and his offer of their services and his own to Governor 

Andrews. Strange as it may seem in the light of subsequent events, 

Governor Andrews informed him that he had received strict orders 
from Washington to take no more men at that time. Continuing, 
Dr. Calthrop said: “I told the Governor, who was a great friend of 

mine, ‘We are not ready to go to war yet. What the country needs is 

training camps. Massachusetts ought to have twenty-five thousand 
men in camp; New York a hundred thousand, and so on. Then, 
when soldiers are needed, call upon these men who have been prop- 
erly trained.’ My idea was that a few men such as those I had trained 
would have had a wonderfully good influence on the army as a whole. 
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They were all well-developed athletes, and would have made a mar- 
vellously strong rush line. We could have helped to train and 
develop others, for in those early days there were few really well- 
developed soldiers in the army.” In spite of this apparent failure, 
Dr. Calthrop continued, with unabated zeal, his practical devotion 
to the cause in fellowship with those leaders of thought, the great war 
Governor, John A. Andrews, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edward Everett Hale, 
James Freeman Clarke and many others whose names have become 
history, including the Rev. Samuel May, to whose pastorate in Syra- 
cuse Dr. Calthrop succeeded. 

At the age of thirty-one, after a long course of study, training in 
athletics, teaching and lecturing, and counseled by such leaders of 
liberal thought as Thomas Starr King and James Freeman Clarke, 
Dr. Calthrop entered the ministry, his first pastorate being in the 
good old Puritan town of Marblehead. A few years later, in 1868, 
he was called to Syracuse as the assistant of the Rev. Samuel May, 
succeeding, upon the retirement of Dr. May, to the full pastorate of 
what is now known as the May Memorial Church. For nearly two- 
score years he has been closely identified with the religious, educa- 
tional, charitable and social life of the city, also giving his personal 
attention to much helpful work among the boys of the street, in fulfill- 
ment of his deep conviction that the future of the nation depends 
upon the education and development into good American citizens 
of the raw material of our cosmopolitan population, especially where 
it is gathered in the congested districts of industrial centers. In the 
many phases of his life work, the genial, vigorous and winning per- 
sonality of the man has broadened and deepened his influence and 
power for helpfulness in all walks of life. A little above the ordi- 
nary height, stoutly built, with a ruddy, unwrinkled face at seventy- 
six,—a face crowned and surrounded with pure white hair and beard, 
clear, kindly blue eyes, high and broad forehead, Dr. Calthrop gives 
at once the impression of a man of rare intellectuality and spiritual 
force, as well as one who, through a long and useful life, has well 
guarded his great physical and mental powers. Though a deep stu- 
dent, he is also a great lover of Nature and still finds joy in the work 
of his hands out-of-doors. 
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HE CRAFTSMAN will never forget the impression made upon 
him in the fall of 1904, when he found Dr. Calthrop at work, 
with his cross-cut saw, cutting up a gigantic old tree that had 

fallen in a recent storm. The trunk, near the roots, where he was saw- 
ing, must have been fully three feet in diameter, yet the venerable 
workman plied his saw so well and truly that the sawed off portion 
was as straight asifdone by a machine. Here was skill in manual la- 
bor, atrained mind controlling atrained body. His garden is a place 
to be proud of. He grows vegetables, fruits and flowers of all kinds, 
and in every bed he takes a hand and does some of the physical work 
required. “The mind of man is strengthened by the exercise of his 
body,” is his motto. Physical work is his recreation from mental 
labor, and mental toil from the weariness that follows physical exer- 
tion. The hunger that comes from outdoor work is the best appe- 
tizer, and Dr. Calthrop shows that he possesses both appetite and 
good digestion by his well-nourished body and buoyant spirits. His 
mind is as clear to-day as when he preached his great sermon on God. 
He quotes freely from the Greek and Latin classics he loves so well, 
and discusses the great poets with all the zest of youth and the critical 
insight of the scholar. Of Ralph Waldo Emerson he remarked: 
“You could well understand, after you had been in his presence for a 
little while and felt that marvellous shyness of his, what Hawthorne 
meant when he said: ‘You feel that he feels that you’d rather not.’ ” 
Of Browning, Dr. Calthrop spoke very earnestly: “There was a 
man of the world, of an entirely different type; excessively courteous, 
who enjoyed people and loved to have them come and see him. Ah! 
if he had tried, like Tennyson, to be clear and limpid in his writing. 
Browning’s character, as shown in his writing, has come upon me by 
degrees. In some of his moods he might have been a hale, hearty, 
bluff sea captain, strong, determined and constitutionally stubborn. - 
When he began to write, he gave the world Pauline and Paracelsus. 
There’s nothing obscure in them. They are clear as crystal and good 
poetry. He had learned the sonorous power and perfect freedom of 
blank verse, and determined in his next poem, Sordello, to use this 
form and at the same time to tickle the ear with the Pope style of 
couplet, inherited from Dryden. Each was good in its way, but each 
must be free from the other. Together they were like oil and water. 
Tennyson gave us a new note of power in blank verse, but it was im- 
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possible, even for a great poet like Browning, to have the beautiful 
facility of Tennyson in blank verse and at the same time to use the 
double rhyme. It was a perverse sticking to a wrong decision that 
spoiled him. Had he possessed Tennyson’s ear for form and allowed 
that to guide him he would have discovered his error in a dozen lines, 
but he had decided on this form and kept to it, and the result was an 
injury that he never fully overcame. Perfect form does not hurt 
noble thought. Phidias sculptured the back of his statues, though 
they were never seen, as perfectly as he did the front.” 

Referring later to Carlyle, Dr. Calthrop said: “There was a time 
when Carlyle exercised a powerful influence over me, and no one will 
ever deny his great genius. Between the thirties and forties I was 
affected by the vulgar and stupid confusion that existed in England 
concerning religion and theology. It was just then that I got hold of 
Carlyle’s idea as expressed to Emerson: that common sense controlled 
the universe from the making of a nutmeg grater to the constitution of 
the solar system. That thought, once in my mind, has never left it, 
and it has been of incalculable benefit to me ever since. I was talk- 
ing one day with Milburn, the blind preacher, and he told me of a 
visit he had once made to Carlyle. The great writer received him 
well, and when he learned that his blind visitor was a minister he 
said: “There was a time when I intended to be a preacher. But I was 
afraid I was going to say something my congregation would not be- 
lieve, and resolved to shut myself up and have it out. So I went into 
my room, locked the door, and man, I don’t know whether I ate, drank 
or slept for several days, but this I do know, when I came out there 
were two things fixed for life, one was, that I should never be a 
preacher, and the other, that this d dyspepsia had got hold of me 
and has never left me.’ ” 

“T am glad that I did not go to Carlyle,” continued Dr. Calthrop, 
“T got more help from him indirectly than I possibly could have done 
in a personal interview. Instead, I went to Emerson with a letter of 
introduction from his nephew. He received me kindly, and with his 
calm, sweet, friendly dignity, he took me into his study and there let 
me open my heart to him. He gave me his whole evening. Ah! he 
was full of love as well as full of wisdom, and, unlike Carlyle, had 
the tenderness of nature that bade him give as a woman gives. In 
some things, Carlyle was of great benefit to Emerson. When the 
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latter went to Craiginputtoch, he was under the spell of the old meta- 
physicians, who resolved all matter into nothingness. Thought, 
mind, soul, was everything. He intended to lecture on this in Lon- 
don, but Carlyle persuaded him from his purpose, and when he re- 
turned to this country and lectured at Harvard; his good American 
common sense kept him straight. Was it not strange that, fifty years 
after, I should have occupied his place and delivered the Emerson 
Semi-Centennial address, speaking upon this very subject?” 


R. CALTHROP’S power as a thinker and an orator was nota- 
bly illustrated in the early eighties at a national conference of 
the Unitarian churches, at Saratoga. It was a warm morning 

and the addresses seemed more prosy and longer than they would 
have been had not the weather been so oppressive. When a delegate 
who had wearied his listeners sat down, and Dr. Calthrop came to the 
platform, hat and manuscript in hand, the tired and sleepy audience 
settled themselves for another doze. In a moment they were electri- 
fied as the bold, decisive, resonant tones of the speaker rang through 
the auditorium: “My theme is God!” ‘There was no hesitancy, no 
text, no prelude, no warming to his subject. Instantly all eyes were 
alert, all weariness had disappeared, and his auditors found them- 
selves leaning forward in their eagerness to catch the burning words 
of eloquence as they fell from his lips. It was one of the grand utter- 
ances of a notable occasion, which marked an epoch in the history of 
the Unitarian denomination. Here were his first words: “God fill- 
ing all things up with Himself so that there is no room for anything 
else! God, who is all in all; God, in whom all atoms, worlds, and 
beings live and move; God, in whom all space, power, beauty, wis- 
dom, justice, thought, love, and life exist forever and ever; God, in 


whom man lives; God, whose space and force surround, interpene- 


trate, and include the body of man, whose justice gives law to the con- 
science of man, whose love rejoices the heart of man, and whose life 
surrounds, interpenetrates and includes the life of man.” 

And yet this man, scientist, classicist, orator, when, at the age of 
twenty-four, he came to this country to remain, was so diffident that 
he felt he was not yet ready, nor old enough, to preach, and patiently 
spent seven years in study and teaching, to gain discipline for his life 
work. 
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An intense lover of Nature, Dr. Calthrop’s sermons abound in apt 
illustrations drawn from this source. Of the life-power in an oak, he 
speaks: “Did you ever think of the infinitely delicate way in which 
the oak-tree sucks the moisture from the ground through a million 
rootlets, how the sap ascends through a million tiny channels into the 
very heart of the tree, and how, thus, in the springtime, every twig 
and leaf in the monarch of the forest tingles with life? But the deli- 
cacy of this almost infinite subdivision of watery juices is coarse com- 
pared with the intimacy of the life-force which causes this juice to 
flow, these buds to burst, which surrounds and interpenetrates the ulti- 
mate atoms themselves,—atoms so infinitely small that uncounted 
trillions must exist in one single cell of the tree.” 

Again, speaking of the seeming fickleness of the wind, but noting 
that science now discloses that the movements of the air obey the 
eternal law as perfectly as the stars in their courses, he says: “I sat 
down by that sweet waterfall of Central New York, as yet unsung, 
but which one day surely will have its poet,—I sat and saw that all 
nature was obedient to Law. The blue bells on the rocky banks 
budded and blossomed and nodded their gentle heads in obedience to 
Law. The ferns uncoiled their growing fronds, the green leaves 
rustled, and the branches grew, the sunlight sparkled, and the clouds 
floated, all guided by Law. I stooped down and picked up the petri- 
fied mud of the old sea-bottom, and stood in thought on the shore of 
that primeval sea whose waters saw the first dawnings of life upon the 
planet. What an infinite number of changes had passed over the 
earth since those Trenton mollusks and trilobites had revelled in the 
warm tropic sea! Yet every change for ten million years had been 
all guided by Law. 

“Past those scarred and venerable rocks the water leaped and 
sparkled and dissolved in spray, and the fresh breeze ruffled its sur- 
face and tossed the white foam hither and thither. The wind and the 
water, the two latest born of time, hurrying without a pause past the 
most ancient monuments of the buried ages. Cunning immortals, 
youngest in seeming of all God’s creatures, and yet the oldest they of 
all things I saw on earth that day. Those fresh drops of water which 
had helped to deposit that rocky layer, ages and ages ago, were older 
than the mollusk, older than the trilobite, older than all, save the wind 
that played with them, the self-same wind that played with them mil- 
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lenniums ago. Lawless immortals! running, dashing hither and 
thither, bound seemingly by no law save their own wanton wills! 
And yet no tree nor flower, nor cloud, nor rock, nor buried fossil, 
obeyed the Law more perfectly than these twin genii of the water and 
the air!” 

Another thought reveals the largeness and tenderness of his mind 
and heart: “To-day there are some five hundred millions of women’s 
hearts,—none without some capacity of loving; some that seem to 
hold in one small breast a whole heaven of love and tenderness. They 
came out of the invisible into the visible, did they not? Well, in that 
invisible, out of which this vast stream of thought and love hath 
flowed, must there not be an infinite divine reservoir of thought and 
love?” 


AMUEL ROBERT CALTHROP was born in the year 1829, at 
Swineshead in the fen county of Lincoln, England, near the cele- 
brated abbey commemorated in Shakespeare’s King John. The 

house in which he was born was built in the time of Charles I, of 
stones taken from the ruins of the old abbey. Swineshead is six miles 
from Boston, England, and Tennyson was born not far from this his- 
toric spot. At the age of nine, young Calthrop entered St. Paul’s 
School in London, where he remained for ten years, and was, for a 
time, captain of the school; later, Pauline Exhibitioner at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for five years. Though taking a full course at 
the university, he refused to graduate, because, in those days, no 
degrees were given by the university authorities unless the recipient 
signed the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Too 
honest and fearless to stultify his conscience, young Calthrop left with- 
out a degree rather than even tacitly to acknowledge that he believed 
what his reason could not accept. In speaking of this episode, Dr. 
Calthrop remarked: “It seems hardly possible that such folly could 
have been in full power within the span of one man’s life, when con- 
trasted with the freedom of to-day. Sometimes I think I'll go back 
and get my degree, for the restrictions are all removed now, and yet, 
what’s the use!” 





TWO PAINTERS OF CHILDREN. BY WILLIAM 
WALTON 


3) would seem to be very natural and appropriate that the art- 
ists most successful in rendering the characteristics of chil- 
dren should be women,—and if young and graceful 
themselves, so much the better. But the “obvious” things in 
this world are so frequently disproved that we speedily learn 
to distrust the pretty possibilities; and in no branch of human 

achievements is the plausible more frequently discovered to be un- 
sound than in art. Nothing, for instance, would seem more proper 
than the prompt establishment of mutual confidence and sympathy 
between portrait painter and sitter, yet it is well known that some of 
the most popular practitioners have been not altogether attractive 
personalities, and one of the most distinguished of them all, Mr. Sar- 
gent, is on record as expressing his belief that no sitter ever left his 
Tite street studio without a sentiment of personal animosity toward 
his painter! Nevertheless, general truths are frequently true,—cer- 
tain qualities do help the portrait painter to understand his sitter 
better, to see into him, and so (if aided by sufficient technical knowl- 
edge) to render more truthfully the real man in question. There are 
two young women portraitists living in New York city whose work 
is rising into deserved prominence exactly because of the qualities re- 
quired by the proprieties, and in whose pleasant records there does not 
appear to be any opening for cynical approval of contraries. Mrs. 
Kate Rogers Nowell and Miss Florence Wyman are both largely self 
taught, though both have studied for comparatively short periods in 
Paris and New York under various teachers,—Mrs. Howell in the 
ateliers of Callot and L’hermitte abroad and Chase and Zarbell at 
home, and Miss Wyman in the Julian atelier, beginning at the early 
age of eleven, for six months, and later in the Art Students’ League of 
New York, mostly under Mr. Kenyon Cox, to whose carefulness and 
ability as an instructor she believes much of her subsequent success to 
be due. Both of these ladies—in their care to observe the rules— 
began by early efforts to draw the more or less willing sitters around 
them, sisters and other relatives; the gradually increasing merit in 
these portraits was duly recognized, the appreciation of partial 
friends was succeeded by that of strangers, publishers, and the general 
public, and real commissions, with their comfortable sequence of per- 
sonal independence and a career, followed. 
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TWO PAINTERS OF CHILDREN 


It is probable, on the whole, that children are more difficult sub- 
jects for portraiture than adults,—just as, broadly speaking, women 
are more difficult than men. The subtlety, the gracefulness of your 
subject make it harder to depict adequately, and while the infants of 
various sizes by no means uniformly represent the “Age of Inno- 
cence,” nor are entirely free from the faults of their elders—selfish- 
ness, anger, jealousy, etc., and even self-consciousness—yet they very 
frequently present these peculiar traits in another, and, sometimes, 
in a prettier, way than their betters. There is a great charm, as we 
all know, in the appearance of a developing good trait,—as in the 
courage and sturdiness of a very little boy, or in the grace and coming 
motherliness of a little girl; for that matter, there is a curious charm 
and interest in the young of almost all animals, even in those which 
grow up to be disagreeable, as pigs and hippopotami. That com- 
plete ignorance and naiveté which we agree to call Innocence is a 
very pictorial quality; the great seriousness and intentness over trifles, 
as of a kitten with a straw or a child with a toy, which would be so 
repellant in the adult, is charming in the undeveloped being. While 
it is true that the “cherubic” infant is now pretty much relegated to 
that realm of primitive folk-lore in which are found Dr. Watts’ birds 
that “in their little nests agree,” and while there have been known in- 
structors of youth, with a wide experience, who have sorrowfully ar- 
rived at the conclusion that all boys are sons of Belial, yet, for many 
reasons, the young of the human species is generally regarded as inter- 
esting. For the artist, moreover, there is a never failing charm in 
their peculiar drawing and modeling, which differs so greatly from 
that of the adult and approaches it only by such gradual stages, from 
the absurd disproportion of the baby to the lankness of the hobble de 
hoy. All these qualities, mental and physical, seem to be recognized 
or suggested in the work of Mrs. Nowell and Miss Wyman,—the un- 
picturesque traits being necessarily suppressed with somewhat more 
firmness than would be necessary with adults, and yet, in the interest of 
true portraiture, not entirely suppressed. It is evident that the ob- 
stinacy of the bad little boy must be indicated, the truculent suckling 
must be differentiated from the beaming and expansive one! 

For the disconcerting restlessness of these small sitters, which 
makes it so difficult to catch the desired expression, or, indeed, any 
definite expression, Mrs. Nowell considers the only remedy to be to 
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never allow them to get tired but to keep them amused and interested 
all the time and then catch them on the wing. “For this is really the 
only way to catch the brightness of a child,—as it is, indeed, that of a 
grown person.” The very young person whom it is desired to portray 
is allowed to chatter every minute,—by this method only can a glimpse 
be obtained of the inner personality. Not endowed with that respect 
for conventionality which obtains with his elders, the tired, or bored, 
child makes no attempt to conceal his condition and passes promptly 
into a quite unpaintable condition. Of course, a fondness for chil- 
dren lies at the root of the talent of both these ladies. Miss Wyman, 
also, draws her sitters only while talking or at play and in a condition 
of more or less perpetual motion. She says she always sees her pic- 
ture clearly in her head, in closest detail, before she begins it, then 
she endeavors by careful watching to catch motion and expression and 
put down everything that fits into her idea. “The first idea must 
never be changed unless radically wrong, as I try to get the very key- 
note of the child’s character.” This artist has executed very many of 
her portraits, both of children and adults, in pencil before she began 
to paint, which, indeed, she has scarcely done as yet; her favorite 
medium is a very soft lead pencil with which she secures a spirited 
and effective drawing, as may be seen in our reproductions of her 
work. There is but little search for detail, the modelling is broadly 
done—as is, indeed, natural in these smoothly rounded countenances, 
there is a careful search for correct outline, and a general feeling for 
a more or less decorative presentation,—as in all good drawing. In 
contrast with these vigorous delineations are some of her earlier and 
smaller ones in which the vague and almost impalpable charm of ex- 
pression of the tender sitter is rendered in the most delicate grays of 
the pencil. In her portrait painting she expects to follow the same™ 
general lines, and her color seems to be already both subtle and true. 


RS. NOWELL works in a great variety of mediums, oil, pas- 
tels, water colors and crayons, and varies her methods accord- 
ing to her material. Some of her most successful works have 

been portrait groups; in some she has even had to present the parent 

with the children,—a task the formidableness of which may be appre- 
ciated even by a layman. Her Parisian training in painting from 
life, the “true” study of the ateliers, has of course been the foundation 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY, BY MISS FLORENCE WYMAN 





PORTRAIT OF A CHILD, BY MRS. KA rE ROGERS NOWELL 





SKETCH OF A GIRL, BY MISS FLORENCE WYMAN 





HEAD OF A BOY, BY MRS. KATE ROGERS NOWELL 








TWO PAINTERS OF CHILDREN 


of her technical ability, but of the rest—the very important rest—but 
little is actually taught in the ateliers though much may be learned by 
close observation. In the pretty art of miniature painting—of which 
there are many in these later days who have essayed the restoration and 
only a few who have succeeded—she seems to possess that peculiar 
sympathy, that ability to flatter and prettify in the peculiar guarded 
and conventional way required by miniature painting, which the 
tyros and the awkward ones always miss. Any ugliness of uncouth- 
ness in these charming and mannered little ivories is almost as bad as 
the inane prettiness which is more common. Her crayon work, we 
believe, has been largely of adults, some of the more distinguished 
sitters, as Sir Henry Irving, appearing in “The Critic,” and others, as 
Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Harris and the naturalist John Muir, in 
“The Outlook.” Her portraits have appeared in the exhibitions of all 
the more important art societies of the metropolis, and many of them 
elsewhere. 

It may be said that the quality which especially distinguishes the 
works of these young artists is that “modern” quality difficult to define 
yet very palpable. It is‘a sort of sophistication which professes to be 
quite frank while in reality not so, an apparent letting yourself go 
freely while you are actually conscious of a hundred things which are 
taboo. The modern painter, while his general knowledge is much 
greater than that of the eighteenth century, the seventeenth or the six- 
teenth, is yet forbidden innumerable privileges which were granted 
his forbears. To take an example from the first, and from the Eng- 
lish school with which we sympathize more nearly (the French chil. 
dren, as those of the representative modern painter of children, Geof- 
froy, seeming to us much more mannered and alien), not only are we 
denied such phenomena as “The Infant Jupiter,” “The Infant Her- . 
cules,” or even “The Infant Samuel Johnson” of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(declared by his biographer Stephens to be “of all artists the one who 
painted children best . . . . knew most of childhood”) but even the 
“spirituality,” the “naturalness,” the “half-shy, half-sly expression,” 
“the roguishness,” the “playful archness,” of “Miss Penelope 
Boohby,” the “Strawberry Girl,” “Simplicity,” and “The Infant 
Samuel.” Even Stephens could not stomach the last; “The Infant 
Samuel,” he says, “turns up everywhere in England, has been en- 
graved under more names than any of Reynolds’ pictures, and is to be 
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seen in every country,—tawdry colored lithographs from Berlin; 
steel-plate impressions from Vienna; Parisian etchings of the com- 
monest order; English wood cuts, lithographs, copper-plate engrav- 
ings, and every other means of reproduction have been employed for 
it; it has even appeared on anchovy and jam pots.” (For this disre- 
spect he has been denounced as belonging to that school of cynics 
whose motto is: Vox populi, vox diaboli.) The artlessness of the 
nineteenth century may be as artful as this, but it does not seem so in 
our eyes; it is quite certain that we cannot do things in this particular 
way. While the human affections cannot, generally, be cultivated be- 
yond a certain point, the intelligence, apparently, can; our grand- 
fathers felt as strongly as we possibly can, but they fell short of us in 
certain matters of taste, we believe. The heart (admirable organ!) 
is a very uncertain guide in these matters of taste,—as witness the first 
fond parent we meet. Whether it is a better way or not, the “modern” 
way is a very different way, as we have said; and is much more ham- 
pered by fear of bathos. It demands a certain fine simplicity and 
directness, an avoidance of the incongruous, the pedantic and the sham 
sentimental ; above all, in the presentation of that ever-new mystery, 
the “simple child that lightly draws its breath,” it requires something 


that, in the words of Fuseli, the painter, shall “teem with man, but 
without the sacrifice of puerility.” 


SINCERITY IN ART 


** TT matters not whether you paint butterflies upon fans or the Holy 
Family to adorn a cathedral, your motive must be sincere, you 
must be doing that which you really and honestly want to do. 

To be sincere is not necessarily to be serious. To be sincere is to be 

natural, to be honest, to be spontaneous, to be true to one’s convictions 

and impulses. One may be as sincere in acting as in playing a Bee- 
thoven symphony; in carving a bit of ivory as in moulding an Apollo. 

By nature we are all sincere; by training and association do we 

become false and artificial. Sincerity is a quality soon lost, a luster 

soon dimmed; natural to children, it disappears with age; contact 
with people seems to destroy it, whereas close touch with nature 
serves to restore it, for nature is never insincere.” 


—Arthur Jerome Eddy. 





MEMORIALS TO McKINLEY: MONUMENTS 
THAT HAVE BEEN, AND ARE TO BE, ERECTED 
ae HONOR OF THE SLAIN PRESIDENT 


NWOUR years ago on the fourteenth day of September Wil- 
liam McKinley died. In those four years more monu- 
ments have been erected to his memory and more money 
appropriated for further memorials than for any other 
man within a like space of time in the history of this 
country, or of the world. Within a year after his death 

_ a emie of dollars had been set aside for monuments that 
should tell, in the undying language of bronze and stone, something of 
the love and honor in which this man was held by his countrymen. 

When the assassin’s shot rang round the world on the sixth day of 
September, 1901, it struck the hearts of millions not only with the awe 
and horror of a dastard deed, but with the hurt of a personal sorrow. 
No President of the United States had ever won in his lifetime a more 
deep and general regard from the people, and in that dark hour this 
hero of millions rose to his fullest height. Then and to the end the 
nobility of his nature shone forth like the light of a star, which, though 
swept from the zenith into eternal space, can never be wholly effaced 
from the mental vision. Perhaps no one has so well measured in 
words the attributes which endeared this man to the many, as a mem- 
ber of the McKinley cabinet, in delivering a eulogy on his dead chief: 
“Would you know his generosity? Recall his words as he looked 
upon the miscreant, ‘Let no one hurt him.’ Would you understand 
his thoughtful chivalry? Remark his immediate admonition, ‘Do 
not let them alarm my wife.’ Would you appreciate his considerate 
courtesy? ‘Turn to his fine sense, ‘I am sorry the Exposition has been 
shadowed.’ Would you measure his moral grandeur? Dwell upon 
that final utterance of sublime submission, ‘It is God’s way; His will, 
not ours, be done.’ ” 

And so it was not surprising that by a common impulse the people 
of every state from coast to coast, from Canada line to the Gulf, 
sought in the one way possible to do him honor. Never before has 
the raising of a great fund been so spontaneous. Subscriptions were 
not urged. The money was not begged. It poured in from every 
side, from village and metropolis, by pennies from school children, by 
hard earned dimes and dollars of working men, by larger but never ex- 
travagant or ostentatious gifts of men and women of means. 
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Within a week after the President’s death Toledo had raised 
fifteen thousand dollars for a memorial, and on the first anniversary 
of his death the first monument erected by the people of a city was un- 
veiled before a vast concourse of citizens such as had gathered at the 
same spot on the day of the funeral and in tearful silence paid a city’s 
tribute to the man whom thousands in Toledo had called friend. 
This monument is a portrait in bronze, mounted on a granite base, and 
stands directly in front of the Court House. In the granite base was 
deposited a great roll, nearly a quarter of a mile long, containing the 
names of the twenty-six thousand people who contributed to the mon- 
ument fund. The statue is the work of Albert Weinert of New York, 
and represents McKinley in the act of making an address, and at the 
moment when he had paused to let a burst of applause subside. Mr. 
Weinert had had some personal acquaintance with the President, 
which aided him in his work, and the further advantage of various 
photographs of the death mask which is in the National Museum at 
Washington and which he secured by special favor. An address 
madc by Senator Hanna at the unveiling of this memorial to his 
friend was one of his last public speeches. 

Six months prior to the unveiling of the Toledo monument a life- 
size statue of President McKinley was erected at Muskegon, Mich- 
igan. This was the gift of a public-spirited citizen of Muskegon, 
who commissioned Charles Henry Niehaus to execute what was to 
prove one of the last of his many gifts to the city. The donor’s 
death occurred soon afterward. This memorial is in the form of an 
exedra, in the centre of which rises the figure in bronze. Mr. Nie- 
haus, too, had met the President, had felt his personal magnetism and 
the strength of that quiet, kindly nature, more persuasive than forceful 
with its subtly insistent power. He was aided also in his work by 
photographs which he had had taken while executing a bust of the 
President before his death. These photographs were particularly 
helpful to the artist because the character lines had not been re- 
touched, but for this very reason Mrs. McKinley had the plates 
destroyed after the one set of prints was made. 

Closely following the unveiling of the Toledo monument was that 
of a memorial at Adams, Massachusetts, also a portrait in bronze, 
though of heroic size, and executed by Augustus Lukeman. The 
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STATUE OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY AT CHICAGO. 


BY CHARLES J. MULLIGAN 





UNFINISHED SKETCH OF THE PHILADELPHIA MEMORIAL, BY CHARLES ALBERT LOPEZ 





THE MARTINY MONUMENT AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MEMORIALS TO McKINLEY 


fund for this memorial was started immediately after the death of the 
President, who three times had been an honored guest of the town,— 
first, when as Governor of Ohio he dedicated the second Berkshire 
mill to the principles of protection and prosperity; second, when as 
President he laid the corner stone of the Memorial Public Library, 
before which the statue stands; and when again as President he re- 
turned to lay the corner stone of Berkshire mill No. 4. The contribu- 
tions were largely from mill operatives, from school children, and the 
congregations of churches of various denominations, constituting a 
tribute from people in whom the President had shown a particular 
and personal interest. The statue stands eight feet high, the figure in 
a characteristic pose of the President while delivering an address, 
with left arm uplifted and head slightly thrown back, the right hand 
resting on a standard enveloped in the flag. The granite pedestal 
bears on each of its four sides a granite tablet in relief, one showing 
McKinley addressing the House of Representatives on the tariff bill, 
another as commissary sergeant at the Battle of Antietam, the third 
representing him delivering his first inaugural address, and the fourth 
bearing these words taken from his last speech at Buffalo: “Let us 
remember that our interest is in Concord, not Conflict, and that our 
real eminence is in the Victories of Peace, not those of War.” 

Other memorials already erected are at San José and San Fran- 
cisco, California, the former a gift of the sculptor, Rupert Schmid, 
to the town; the latter being a figure of Columbia in marble, the work 
of Robert I. Aitken. In McKinley Park, Chicago, stands another, 
the gift of a well known citizen of Chicago, a lover of great men and 
a particular admirer of Mr. McKinley. This memorial was dedi- 
cated to the workingmen of Chicago. It is in the form of a semi- 
circular exedra in granite, the figure of bronze being the work of 
Charles Mulligan of Chicago. The sculptor’s idea was to express the 
interest McKinley always felt for the people and particularly as indi- 
cated at the moment he arose to present to Congress the tariff bill that 
bears hisname. ‘The monument most recently unveiled is that erected 
by popular subscription at Springfield, Massachusetts. This one is 
the work of Philip Martiny and shows a beautifully modeled female 
figure representing Fame reaching forth a palm leaf toward the bust 
of McKinley surmounting the pedestal. 

In a half dozen other sculptors’ studios in New York and else- 
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where stand models more or less finished for still other memorials. 
H. A. MacNeil has just completed the model of the portrait for a 
monument to be erected at Columbus, Ohio, at a cost of fifty thousand 
dollars, and is now at work on models for two groups which will be 
executed in bronze and adorn opposite ends of an exedra, from the 
centre of which will rise the heroic portrait, also in bronze. The two 
groups represent the general fundamental elements in the prosperity 
of the country. One is Peace, as represented by a female figure 
placing the palm over the sword and accoutrements of war, while a 
little girl at her side is weaving a festoon of flowers. The other shows 
a very robust workman with tools in his hand, and at his side a young 
boy holding a scroll on which he and the man are working out a me- 
chanical problem. The State of Ohio appropriated one-half the sum 
for this memorial, the remaining half being divided between the 
municipal government and the citizens of Columbus. 

Philadelphia’s tribute to this universally beloved man will be in 
the form of a heroic bronze, mounted on a granite pedestal, at the 
front of which, placed so as not to detract from the main figure, is a 
group embodying the idea of pro patria,—a mother figure instructing 
a child in the principles of patriotism, pointing to the figure above as 
an example. 

In commemoration of the saddest event in the history of Buffalo 
there will one day stand there a memorial to be erected at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars, the funds for the monument having been 
appropriated by the State of New York, the site being given by the 
city. This will be an architectural monument, designed by Carrere 
& Hastings of New York. It is an obelisk of Vermont marble with 
a series of broad approaches. At the four corners of the base of the 
shaft rest four lions in heroic size, also of Vermont marble. These 
lions are the work of A. Phimister Proctor, one of the foremost of 
American animal sculptors. Mr. Proctor has already devoted more 
than a year to this work, it being necessary to make two models in re- 
verse positions. ‘The second model is now almost completed, but the 
completion of the monument will require at least another year. 

Quite naturally the most elaborate and costly memorial is the one 
to be erected at Canton, the home of McKinley in the days of his strug- 
gling young manhood and in the days when he had achieved that 
which to him seemed most worth striving for. This memorial is more 
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than local in character. It is national and subscriptions to the fund 
have reached nearly six hundred thousand dollars, coming from every 
nook and cranny of the United States. The entire amount necessary 
for the building of the memorial is already in hand, but an additional 
hundred thousand dollars is to be raised as an endowment fund, the 
interest from which will defray all expenses and provide for the main- 
tenance of the property, in this way avoiding the necessity of charging 
an admittance fee to people visiting the tomb. Although the plans on 
which architects have been working for two years are not yet finally 
approved, work at the monument site has already begun and it is ex- 
pected that it will be finished in two years from this time. The me- 
morial will be seventy-five feet in diameter, one hundred feet in 
height, built of pink granite with a marble interior. It is to be 
severely plain in character and will stand on an eminence known as 
Monument Hill, itself seventy-five feet above the surrounding level. 
It is quite likely that a sculptured portrait of McKinley will have a 
part in the plan, and that this will be the work of Saint Gaudens. 

As succeeding years give perspective to the life of this man, other 
generations will rise to do him honor, but it comes to the few to be 
meted such prompt recognition as this. No other man in public life 
in this country has had so much evidence while he lived of the affec- 


tion of his countrymen, nor at his death such a universal and eager 
impulse to show him honor. 


A RECOLLECTION OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


‘sy FOUND the President, of all men in Washington, the 
only one who seemed not at all troubled by the heat, by the 
complications in China, by the difficulties in Cuba and Porto 

Rico, or by the rush and whirl of the campaign. During this first 

visit of mine, the Secretary of State and the First Assistant Secre- 

tary were both absent, having been almost prostrated by the 
extreme heat. At a second visit in October, I again saw the Presi- 
dent, found him in the same equable frame of mind, not allowing 
anything to trouble him, quietly discharging his duties in the calm 
faith that all would turn out well.”’ 

(Andrew D. White’s Autobiography.) 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN REVIEW: STYLE 
AND ADAPTATION. BY C. HOWARD WALKER 


E names given to styles tend to a confusion of ideas and 
are interpreted with as many various shades of meaning 
as there are readers. Therefore in any effort to con- 
sider styles, preliminary definition is necessary. For 
instance, shall Classic mean to us, only work expressed 
in terms of the orders of Architecture as drawn by 

Vitruvius or Vignola, or shall it mean this plus variations produced 
by exigencies of conditions and materials, or shall it mean as stated by 
Gaudet “everything that is incontestible in Art;” and shall Gothic 
mean the styles which were the logical result of building in stone or 
brick where large openings were spanned and vaulted and steep roofs 
desirable, or shall it mean any work in which the forms produced by 
such construction are adopted arbitrarily; or shall it mean all work 
which is the natural outcome of conditions, without eccentricity or 
unnecessary embellishment, in fact all work that is free from pedan- 
try. Here is an embarrassment of riches, a plethora of ideas. 

No wonder that under the circumstances there is a desire to get 
back to essentials, to begin “de nouveau,” and to eschew trademarks 
of styles. But after all, is the Trappist in Architecture a fully devel- 
oped individual. Because he is virtuous “shall there be no more 
cakes and ale.” In the process of becoming strictly logical shall all 
resemblance to forms that have occurred in the expression of styles be 
ignored. Manifestly, any such attitude must fail in all but the mere 
anatomy of art, and can have no clothing, and must be void of charm, 
for the details which have become associated with styles are all devel- 
oped from structural suggestions and are out of place only when they 
are either traitors to their own antecedents or are in discord with 
associated forms; and have been adopted to enhance the expression of 
an Art and from that fact deserve consideration. 

Plagiarism in design can scarcely be said to exist, for conditions 
are protean in their changes, and no literal copy can be very success- 
ful, for, as the conditions change, the design must change in idea, in 
proportions, in harmony with its raison d’etre and because of that 
fact it becomes always new. It is more or less fatuous then, to quib- 
ble about styles, as styles, but it is to some purpose that the forms in 
which they clothe themselves shall be considered as adaptable to 
needs. And at this point occurs the element of common-sense, with- 
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out which any attempt at art becomes ridiculous. In art, as in social 
intercourse, ridicule is both irritating and belittling, and no work of 
art worthy of the name can live down an element which is capable of 
being ridiculed, whether the element be structural or decorative. 
Sanity of structure and its expression is therefore an architectural 
necessity, and as the structure is governed largely by the requirements 
of plan and material, it is equally necessary that they should be sane. 


T is evident that all architecture, of whatever style, has originated 
from simple and straightforward construction, which has been 
beautified by two methods, one that of refinement of the lines and 

proportions of the structural forms, the other that of overlaying those 
forms with some embellishment. The genesis of any style is there- 
fore the result produced by exigencies of structure and in so far as the 
structure of a new building erected under seemingly new conditions 
resembles the structure which has produced a style, the new building 
will have certain points of similarity with that style. As the Greek 
styles are nearly devoid of arches and are developed from post and 
lintel, any structure devoid of arches and not clothed with the details 
of other styles will resemble crude Greek forms. As the Roman 
style is prolific in round arches of a considerable span, any structure 
with round arches will to some extent have elements of that style as 
the acceptance of the designation Romanesque indicates. The same 
thing occurs with the vertical lines and the ribs of the Gothic. By 
their structure shall ye know them. It is impossible to prevent the 
apparent relationship between works of similar structure, and it is 
futile to attempt to do so. But it is not an uncommon occurrence to 
find structure which in proportions and intention resembles Gothic 
clothed with classic forms and vice versa. The result is unsatisfac- 
tory, must necessarily be so, and produces an effect either of plagiarism 
or of affectation. What more natural plan of action can be adopted 
than that of primitive man, that is, to let the method of building sug- 
gest the manner of building. Such an attitude once acknowledged, 
the process of designing is very much simplified, and originality, that 
so much sought for attribute, occurs naturally, and is not the absurd 
tour de force so often apparent. 

There are, however, several facts to be considered. First, all 

simple construction is at first necessarily crude, and becomes beautiful 
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only by careful study of all possible refinements, by the elimination of 
unnecessary factors, by the expression of subtleties of strains and stress, 
in fact by making all parts correlative, and no part aggressive. The 
most exquisite lines and forms will then appear in all materials, and 
the finer the material the more delicate will be the forms. We may 
therefore expect to find the most subtle lines as expressive of metals. 
If this reasoning is applied to construction, structural ironwork 
should be capable of great refinement, a fact which is not as yet evi- 
denced by results. The reason for this is manifest. Structural iron- 
work is not a finished product, it is merely an accessory skeleton, 
while the delicacy of line of weapons, of surgical instruments and of 
working parts of machines, testify that these are carried as far as 
possible to completion. It cannot therefore be expected that a style 
can be produced from unclothed structural iron though a crude sug- 
gestion of design may be derived from it, and that suggestion is one of 
rectangular panels, usually vertical in their direction. It is this 
vertical tendency which has created the idea that Gothic forms might 
be peculiarly appropriate to skyscrapers. As a matter of fact, there 
is no structural resemblance between these buildings and any that 
have been previously built, and one style is as appropriate as another, 
excepting for one consideration. Structural iron must be covered 
for protection and this covering has the traditions of its material. If 
it is merely paint, an architecture of paint may be expected, if it is 
concrete, it has the tradition of flat plain surfaces, if it is brick or 
stone, it has the traditional treatment of brick or stone for certain 
walls. And it is by no means necessary to announce the factors of 
structure behind the shell, as if the building were a radiograph. 
Certain general indications are sufficient, provided the whole effect 
is consistent with the type of construction and does not deny or oppose 
it. It is very likely therefore that new methods of construction and 
new conditions of plan while producing types, as they have already 
done, are incapable of producing styles. The masses of buildings in 
the Palace of the Dalai Lama at Lhassa, the towers of San Gimignano 
and the utilitarian skyserapers of an American city have much in 
common, but they cannot be said to have style, being merely masses 
and of ordinary development. Yet they thoroughly answer their 
purpose, and the only further expression that can be expected of them 
is that of relative grouping of masses and points of focussed detail. 
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It is in buildings of greater unity of purpose, of higher ideal, of more 
concentrated effort, that style may be anticipated, such as civic and 
religious buildings, and the habitation of a family, or of a well 
defined class. And in these the element of historical tradition is still 
strong. The conservatism which holds to the best of the past makes 
it wisdom to maintain certain observances, certain forms, and igno- 
rance and neglect of this conservatism results in chaos in architecture, 
asin law. The chaotic architecture of America has been in the past 
due to ignorance, in the future it bids fair to be due to wilful neglect. 


N the attempt to eliminate what is assumed to be artificial and 
imitative, two facts are overlooked, first that all beginnings are 
crude and while sincere lack full accomplishment; second, that 

the methods of expression of certain factors in construction have been 
tested again and again, and solutions obtained, and that a discrimina- 
tive selection of the results is merely an acknowledgement of progress 
in the art. It seems to be as unnecessary for an architect to avoid the 
use of certain established details in architecture as it would be for a 
painter to omit the features of a face. The architect should have the 
common sense to recognize the fact that novelty in his art does not 
come from preconceived desire, but from change of relation in com- 
ponent parts, and he should devote his powers to making the relation 
of the factors as perfect as possible. In the process of this work he is 
constantly aided by studying corresponding results already obtained, 
and using such portion of these results as will fit well into his prob- 
lem. To deny himself this privilege is analogous to a writer who 
deliberately avoids all words excepting nouns and verbs, or who tries 
to invent a new language. All good architecture has been eclectic in 
the forming, and has become crystallized into styles as the result of 
highly specialized requirements, both of intention and of structure, 
but even in the process of formation it has never ignored forms of 
which the use was already established and which had completed their 
development. Therefore there is family resemblance between all 
lintels and all capitals, and while variations may be extreme, the fun- 
damental forms remain the same. All of which points to the conclu- 
sion that any and all styles have elements which will recur in greater 
or less degree in each architectural problem, and which can be ex- 
pressed in terms that have long been established. Even Archaeologi- 
cal knowledge often serves an architect a good turn. 0 
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As to the renewed interest in Gothic solutions of architectural 
problems, there is little to be said. Certainly no phase of architecture 
has become so formalized as is that of the Classic in which the orders 
are used. It becomes almost a necessity that the scheme of the design 
should be very simple in order that the Classic orders should be at 
their best, and as plan and elevation become complex greater freedom 
is essential. This freedom is to be found in transitional styles and in 
the Gothic, and it is natural that the work accomplished should be 
influenced by that fact. But unless a tradition, such as that of the 
Church, establishes a style, it is unwise to deliberately adopt any pro- 
nounced style regardless of environment. The chief fault with Mod- 
ern Architecture is that it is a harlequinade, and one of the greatest 
charms of foreign towns and villages is that there is a simple harmony 
in the work throughout. The natural sequence in designing archi- 
tecture is the simplest of construction, and the simplest expression of 
that construction and of the adaptation of the result to the environ- 
ment. The note should not be forced. Unless the building is either 
so large, or is so isolated that it dominates its surroundings, there is no 
advantage in its being different from its neighbors, excepting by cause 
of its greater merit. Pronounced styles have always appeared in very 
important buildings, and they should be confined to that type of work. 


Let all other work be designed regardless of styles, but with the great- 
est attention to style. 


EDUCATION IN ART 


‘‘ T is not for me to go now into the many reasons why it is not 
possible for us in these later times to enter fully into the 
spirit which prompted the beautiful work of the past: this 

one reason, that we have not first met with the difficulties the over- 

coming of which brought it into existence, is all that is within my 
province at the moment. Get yourself saturated with knowledge 
of form, of beautiful form, presented for your study by Nature on 
every hand, and apply this in your own way to meeting require- 
ments and overcoming difficulties which you fully comprehend, 
which present themselves to you in the work which you have to do.”’ 

(Barry Parker.) 





HON. THOS. L. JOHNSON, MAYOR OF CLEVELAND 
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DETAIL PLAN OF FOUNTAIN AT SOUTH END OF MALL, WITH TREATMENT OF 
GARDENS, TERRACES, FORMAL TREES AND REFLECTING POOL 





CIVIC ART IN CLEVELAND OHIO. BY ED- 
WARD A. ROBERTS 


ers fee iE traveler along the southern shore of Lake Erie is im- 
ad er mediately impressed with the splendid location of the 
a ee city of Cleveland, and recognizes at once the far sighted- 

ness of its founder, General Moses Cleaveland, the Con- 

necticut surveyor who established a trading post at the 

mouth of the Cuyahoga River in 1796 as a basis for what 
is now the metropolis of Ohio and the seventh city in the United 
States. ‘Time was when the humorously inclined were prone to refer 
to Cleveland as an overgrown village or summer resort affording a 
convenient resting place between New York and Chicago. Within 
the confines of the city of to-day and its connecting suburbs there are 
seventy-one square miles of territory, containing a population esti- 
mated at half a million and sustaining industrial enterprises which in 
character and volume of output are nowhere equaled in the world. 
With many other American cities, however, Cleveland has suffered 
from rapid growth. It is significant of all the larger cities that op- 
portunities for development along artistic lines have been all but lost 
in the absorbing rush of commercialism. Now that these cities are 
getting their second breath, as it were, they are beginning to realize 
the possibilities they possess for advancement in civic beauty. It is 
only in the last ten or a dozen years that this movement toward retriev- 
ing opportunities has given promise of becoming general. It received 
a great impetus from the White City at Chicago in 1893, which dem- 
onstrated the remarkably pleasing effects to be obtained by orderly 
arrangement of structures, harmoniously designed, and all made to 
correspond to the educated fancy of a master mind. Other exposi- 
tions in more recent years have accelerated the movement, until now 
there is scarcely a municipality of any consequence that does not have 
a select coterie of artists, architects and public spirited citizens joined 
in societies or represented by commission, busily engaged with plans 
for civic betterment. A leading exponent of these local bodies is the 
American Civic Association, which will meet in Cleveland in Oc- 
tober. It is appropriate that this association should visit the Forest 
City at this time, for there is no other city in the country that repre- 
sents so interesting and profitable a study to careful critics of munic- 
ipal affairs. In addition to being one of the best governed cities in 
America, it is fulfilling the dreams of its most altruistic inhabitants 
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in carrying out a line of public improvements remarkable for their 
plan and scope. Cleveland is performing the maximum possible task 
within its debt limit and is proving that the average citizen is not 
averse to large expenditures when convinced that his dollars are being 
wisely placed. 


OREMOST in point of national, and to a certain extent inter- 
national interest, is the extraordinary improvement the city is 
now executing in the way of a group plan of public buildings. 

Strange as it may seem, this big municipality occupies rented quarters 
for its municipal offices, has no central public library building, except 
a temporary structure of slight cost, occupies rented quarters for its 
educational department, has a union passenger station that is a dis- 
grace to the community, houses its county offices and courts in an anti- 
quated stone building insufficient for its use, and until recently had a 
federal building better situated for the needs of half a century ago 
than the present day. This being the peculiar situation that has con- 
fronted the city, a movement has been in progress for several years 
among Cleveland architects and citizens for taking advantage of the 
conditions and erecting buildings, not only attractive and beautiful in- 
dividually, but so arranged as to provide an harmonious and beautiful 
group. Under the auspices of the Cleveland Architectural Club in 
March, 1895, a competition was instituted upon the grouping of 
Cleveland public buildings. One of the judges in this competition, 
the late Prof. Charles F. Olney, followed up the suggestion by intro- 
ducing a resolution in the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, creating 
a committee on grouping plan in January, 1899. This committee has 
taken a leading part in all subsequent developments. Already initial 
steps had been taken for erecting new municipal and county build- 
ings, and it was found that the commissions having these matters in 
hand were favorably inclined toward the group idea. In public 
meetings and through the newspaper press encouragement was freely 
given to the enterprise. At the convention of the Architectural 
League of America, held in Cleveland in June, 1899, a paper upon 
the subject was presented by Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown of New York, 
the public being invited to the meeting. A little later Mr. John M. 
Carrere of New York, delivered an illustrated lecture upon the topic 
before the Chamber of Commerce, showing what had been done in 
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this line by the older cities of Europe, and suggesting the possibilities 
in Cleveland. At the instance of the Chamber of Commerce a State 
law was enacted providing for the appointment of a board of super- 
vision by the Governor of the State, bringing the services of three 
architects of national prominence to bear upon the subject. Gov- 
ernor Nash under provisions of this bill appointed as members of the 
commission Mr. Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago, architect of the 
Columbian Exposition; Mr. John M. Carrere of New York; architect 
of the Pan-American Exposition, and Mr. Arnold W. Brunner, 
architect of the new federal building in Cleveland. After devoting a 
year’s study to the group plan idea, this board presented an elaborate 
report, accompanied by drawings, which at once met with popular 
favor and upon which the present improvements are proceeding. 


HE most important of these drawings is of course the ground 
plan, a reduced copy of which is presented with this article. 

The entire group plan, exclusive of parks, embraces about 
nineteen acres of land, which lie close to the business heart of the 
city. The axis of the plan is Wood street extending from Superior 
street to the lake front. It is proposed to make of Wood street a mall 


upwards of soo feet in width. At the southerly end of this mall will 
be located the federal building, now in process of construction, and 
the public library building, the former on the westerly side and the 
latter on the easterly side. At the northerly end of the mall is to be 
located a monumental union passenger station, the vestibule to the city 
of Cleveland, this to be situated nearest of all the buildings to the 
lake. A little to the south of this building are to be located the city 
hall and the court house, balancing the structures at the southerly end 
of the avenue, the court house to be on the westerly side and the city 
hall on the easterly side of the axis, each of these buildings to front 
directly on streets parallel with Wood street. It is proposed to trans- 
form Wood street into an imposing Court of Honor, lined if possible 
with dignified and harmonious architecture, this avenue to be im- 
proved with formal clipped trees, parkings, flower beds, fountains and 
statuary. 

As for the high character of the undertaking, the supervising 
architects made the following comment: ‘When the scheme is de- 
veloped it will recall in part many of the fine avenues we point to with 
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pleasure, such as the Champs Elysees in Paris, or the Esplanade in 
Nancy. In many of these minor details, in the arrangement of the 
trees and the inner court, the Palais Royal gives a fair suggestion of 
the sort of beauty aimed at. The Sunken Garden of the Luxembourg, 
with its wonderful treatment of rosebushes and flower beds on the 
sloping surfaces, suggests what can be done with the sunken garden in 
the middle of the Mall and the Esplanade. 

“The Commission recommends that the design of all the buildings 
of this group plan should be derived from the historic motives of the 
classic architecture of Rome; that one material should be used 
throughout, and that a uniform scale of architecture should be main- 
tained in their design. The cornice line of the principal buildings 
should be uniform in height, and the general mass and height of all 
the buildings on the east and west of the Mall should be the same; in 
fact, these buildings should be of the same design and as uniform as 
possible. The same conditions of design should apply to the build- 
ings on the north of Lake street between Erie and Seneca Streets. 

“It must be remembered that the architectural value of these 
buildings does not alone lie in their immediate effect upon the be- 
holder, but much more in their permanent influence on all building 
operations of the city. An example of order, system and reserve, such 
as is possible here, will be for Cleveland what the Court of Honor of 
1893 was for the entire country, and the influence will be felt in all 
subsequent building operations, both public and private.” 


COMPANION plan presented with the report shows the sec- 
tion of the city in which the public buildings are to be located 
and also describes the streets and blocks of land to be oc- 

cupied. Already the city and county have purchased four entire 
blocks of property upon which the court house and city hall are to be 
erected, these four blocks being situated on the lake front overlooking 
Lake View Park and the lake itself. These blocks are 581 feet in 
length, and 261% feet in width, and contain, including the streets sur- 
rounding them, nine acres. Lake View Park contains ten and a half 
acres, and lies beyond these blocks and the tracks of the Lake Shore 
Railway. Beyond these railway tracks will be a park of land, made 
from dumpings, of about thirty-four acres, almost one-half of which is 
now filled in and ready for improvement. The cost of these blocks to 
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the city and county is about $1,650,000. This comparatively low cost 
was due to the fact that the locality was characterized by many 
dilapidated buildings and questionable resorts. Several large parcels 
of property on Wood street have been purchased for the widening of 
that street into the proposed mall, and with the purchase of property 
from the Case estate,now pending at cost of $1,900,000, a greater part 
of the land needed for the entire grouping plan will be acquired. It 
is not designed to follow immediately the recommendation of the 
supervising architects to purchase all of the land between Bond street 
on the east, Superior street on the south, Seneca street on the west and 
the lake on the north, although this may come in the near future, not- 
withstanding the fact that it will require about $3,000,000 additional 
outlay. There has been considerable speculation as to the entire ex- 
penditure involved in the plan. Perhaps the best analysis of its prob- 
able cost was made by the grouping plan committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, composed of prominent business men, who figured it 
out as follows: 


Land for City Hall : ; ; 7 : ‘ ; $ 686,046 
Land for County Building . i ; 4 ? . 917,279 
Construction of City Hall ; ; ‘ ; ; 7 1,500,000 
Construction of County Building . ; ; ‘ ' 3,500,000 
Construction of Library Building . : ‘ ‘ : 1,000,000 
Cost of land for widening Wood street. 2,475,000 
Cost of land required for control, which may be resold by the 

city with restrictions in deed __. i ‘ i 2,875,000 
Cost of improvement of Mall and Explanade js ‘ ; 899,780 


Total first cost , i ‘ ; ‘ . ; ‘ $13,853,105 


Since these figures were made it has developed that the city hall 
may cost nearer $2,500,000 than the estimate, making the total $14,- 
853,105. 

There are certain considerations relative to these figures to which 
the committee invited attention. In the first place, they were of the 
opinion that the land purchased by the city for the purpose of con- 
trolling the development of the plan can be re-sold at the same or a 
better figure than its original cost. Perhaps, in view of the restric- 
tions which the city would put upon the character of the buildings to 
be erected, it would be safer to assume that there would be no financial 
profit for the city in this real estate transaction. But in any event, 
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there may be deducted from the ultimate cost to the city of the Group 
Plan the sum of $2,875,000, reducing the total cost to $11,978,105. 
The city would, of course, receive fair compensation from the rail- 
roads for any land ceded to them for depot purposes, and any money 
or the value of the land thus received in compensation for land now 
within the boundaries of the group would be applied in still further 
reducing the total cost of the project. 


As for progress on the buildings themselves, the preliminary draw- 
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ings have been made for the new court house and specifications are 
being written upon which bids will be received for actual work. 
The preliminary drawings for the city hall are also near- 
ing completion in the office of a local architect, J. Milton Dyer. 
The buildings are both made to conform to the ideas of the supervising 
architects, who recommend in their report that the classic style be fol- 
lowed in the entire group of structures. The federal building is well 
under way, the corner stone having been laid with impressive cere- 
monies late in May. This building will be of granite, and being lo- 
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cated directly upon the Public Square, will form a splendid advertise- 
ment to the city’s notable attractions. Plans for the public library 
have not yet been drawn, but a movement is in progress to combine this 
building with the Board of Education headquarters and push the 
project for the erection of the joint building as rapidly as possible the 
coming year. A bond issue of $500,000 has been made for the public 
library, but this will need to be considerably increased to obtain the 
kind of a building desired. Tentative plans have been prepared for 
the new union station and trackage to be located in accordance with 
the general plan, but no definite steps have been taken by either the 
railroad or the city toward arriving at a satisfactory basis of trans- 
ferring the necessary land required for the site. There is a disposi- 
tion, however, on the part of both sides to deal fairly, so that the super- 
vising commission is confident of the ultimate fruition of the plan as 
outlined. 


ARKED attention is being accorded the Cleveland grouping 
plan by other cities of the country and by a number of foreign 
cities. Improvements similar to those in Cleveland are being 

considered in Washington, Harrisburg, St. Louis, Buffalo, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, Boston, Ottawa 
and one or two other cities where in some degree grouping plans for 
public buildings or kindred movements are being agitated. The city 
of Manila is about to undergo a physical regeneration along the same 
lines, an expert investigation of its artistic possibilities having been 
recently made for the government by Mr. Daniel H. Burnham. The 
drawings presented by the grouping plan commission of Cleveland 
have been exhibited in various parts of the country, and reproductions 
have been presented to the American Institute of Architects, the stu- 
dents of Harvard College, and other universities and associations. 
The greatest honor that has yet been accorded them was the award of 
a gold medal by the St. Louis Exposition for groups of architecture. 
Copies of the report issued by the commission have been in such great 
demand that almost 2,000 have been distributed to civic societies and 
municipal authorities, seeking ideas for application in various parts 
of this country and abroad. 

In the way of buildings other than those associated in the grouping 
plan, a new art museum, to cost between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000 is 
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being planned to be erected in Wade Park on the site given for this 
purpose by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade, the funds for this building hav- 
ing been provided by bequests made by former wealthy men of the 
city, and are known as the Huntington, the Hurlburt and the Kelly 
art funds. A new market house, to cost approximately from $500,000 
to $750,000 will be erected next year on the west side, plans for which 
are being drawn by local architects. 

As the result of a vigorous campaign for lessening the danger from 
surface railroad crossings, the present city administration, through 
numerous conferences with the railway officials, has succeeded in hav- 
ing plans made and approved for the elimination of all such crossings 
in the city, numbering about one hundred. A law has been passed 
authorizing this action, one-half of the cost to be paid by the city and 
one-half by the railroads. The street railroads do not contribute. 
By making concessions with the steam railway companies, not detri- 
mental to the city’s interest, a basis has been agreed upon which calls 
for an expenditure of about sixty per cent. by these companies, thus 
reducing the city’s share. Already several grade crossings have been 
abolished, and work is progressing on others. An idea of the cost of 
these improvements calculated to save life and limb is gained by refer- 
ence to the plans for the Pennsylvania railroad, whose crossings have 
been divided into five groups, the total estimated expenditure being 
$4,150,000 for doing away with the crossings of this company alone. 
As a means of relieving congestion in street car travel, a subway has 
been proposed for the down town district, and is being considered by 
the Chamber of Commerce. Cleveland has no elevated railway and 
no underground railway as yet, all travel being on surface roads. 
Through the efforts of the special committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce a New York expert has made a study of the problem. The 
Cleveland park and boulevard system, designed by the eminent land- 
scape artist E. W. Bowditch, of Boston, is the pride of the people of 
the city. Embracing as it does several of the most picturesque and 
attractive public pleasure grounds in the country, linked together by 
the spacious and well-kept drives, the system is as unique as it is 
charming. It is proposed to complete some of the connecting boule- 
vards not yet made, the present year, and also to build additional shore 
protections, shelter houses, bridges, etc., the cost of this work to be 
about $500,000. 
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THE LIVING ROOM, ITS MANY USES AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES FOR COMFORT AND BEAUTY 


pee Y purpose in this series of special articles upon the sub- 
id | ject of house building and furnishing is to take the sev- 
N YY | ¢tal rooms of a house, each in its turn, and to explain as 


briefly and simply as may be the various interesting fea- 


mas A) tures which go to make a room that shall be a content- 
elt OE 


a a oe, 


ment in itself as well as a component part in the whole 
scheme of a beautiful dwelling. A room is satisfying only when it 
completely fulfills the purpose for which it is intended. Its charm 
and individuality spring from its fitness to meet the needs of its occu- 
pants as simply and directly as possible, regardless of custom or 
convention ; to express honestly the life that goes on in the house and 
the character of the people who live in it, rather than to attempt to 
show that we possess the properties which ordinarily belong to our 
station in life, and can make the appearance expected from us by our 
neighbors. 

The living room is chosen as the theme for this first article because 
it is the most important room in the house. In a small or medium- 
sized dwelling this room, with the addition of a small hall and a 
well-planned kitchen, is all that is needed on the first floor. A large 
and simply furnished living room, where the business of home life may 
be carried on freely and with pleasure, may well occupy all the space 
ordinarily partitioned into small rooms, conventionally planned to 
meet supposed requirements. It is the executive chamber of the 
household, where the family life centers and from which radiates that 
indefinable home influence that shapes at last the character of the 
nation and of the age. In the living room of a home, more than in 
almost any other place, is felt the influence of material things. It isa 
place where work is to be done, and it is also the haven of rest for the 
workers. It is the place where children grow and thrive, and gain 
their first impressions of life and of the world. It is the place to 
which a man comes home when his day’s work is done, and where he 
wishes to find himself comfortable and at ease in surroundings that are 
in harmony with his daily life, thoughts and pursuits. 

In creating a home atmosphere, the thing that pays, and pays well, 
is honesty. A house should be the outward and visible expression of 
the life, work and thought of its inmates. In its planning and fur- 
nishing, the station in life of its owner should be dignified, not 
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disguised. If servants cannot be afforded without too heavy a tax 
upon the family finances, build the house so that it is convenient to 
get along without them. It is astonishing how easy the care of a 
house can be made by the simple process of eliminating unnecessary 
things. A home should not drag out all that there is in a man to keep 
that home going, nor should the care of it be too heavy a burden upon 
a woman. It should be so planned that it will, in the most straight- 
forward manner, meet the actual requirements of those who live in it, 
and so furnished that the work of keeping it in order will be reduced 
to a minimum. 


AN ENGLISH LIVING ROOM WITH RECESSED FIREPLACE 


T is the first conception of a room that decides whether it is to be a 
failure or a success, for in this lies the character that is to be 
uniquely its own. In every house there can be a living room 

which shows an individuality possessed by no other,—an individuality 
that is inevitable if the room be planned to meet the real needs of 
those who are to live in it, and to turn to the best advantage the condi- 
tions surrounding it. ‘These conditions are as many as there are 
rooms. The situation and surroundings of the plot of ground on 
which the house is built has much to do with the position of the living 
room included in the plan of that house. As it is the principal room 
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in the house, it should have an exposure which insures plenty of sun- 
light for the greater part of the day, and also the pleasantest outlook 
possible to the situation. Both of these considerations, as well as the 
best arrangement of wall-spaces, govern the placing of the windows 
and of outside doors which may open into the garden, veranda or sun- 
parlor. The position of the fire-place depends largely upon the posi- 
tion of the room with regard to other rooms in the house, and so with 
every structural feature which must be planned to meet the require- 
ments of just that room. Also, the habits and occupations of the fam- 
ily must be considered in the designing of the nooks and corners which 
add such interest to a living room. The writer would rejoice in an 
ample desk, full of pigeon-holes, drawers and cabinets, built into the 
woodwork of the room, and so placed that work there would be a 
delight; the student would find equal comfort where the fire-place 
fitment or window recess included shelves or cases filled with books, 
conveniently near to settle or window-seat and somewhat secluded 
from the rest of the room; the children would take the happy interest 
of proprietorship in a corner all their own, especially if it should be 
a deep recess giving almost the feeling of a little room, where a low 
window-seat, well-cushioned and substantial, covered a set of lockers 
for toys, and was flanked on either side by easily-reached shelves for 
books. It the living room should be also the family dining room, 
cupboards and dishes would naturally be built in as well as book- 
cases, and would add another interesting structural feature, and 
perhaps, in a room of irregular design, a recess just fitted for the 
dining table would come naturally into the plan. 

The structural variations of a living room are endless. Only one 
thing must be kept in mind if the room is to be satisfactory as a whole, 
—and that is a central point of interest around which the entire place 
is furnished. This gives the key-note both as to structure and color 
scheme. It may be a well-planned fire-place fitment, with cup- 
boards, shelves or high casement windows on either side of the 
mantel-breast,—which itself strikes a rich color-note with its bricks 
or tiles and metal hood; or it may be a window commanding the best 
of the view, or a sideboard built into a recess, or a cupboard or book- 
case that dominates the whole side of the room. Any commanding 
feature in the structure of the room itself will serve as this center of 
interest; if there are several, the question of relative importance will 
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be easily settled, for there can be only one dominant point in a well- 
planned room. The English thoroughly understand the importance 
of this, and the charm of their houses depends largely upon the skilful 
arrangement of interesting structural features around one center of 
attention to which everything else is subordinate. To illustrate this, 
several black-and-white drawings of typical English interiors are 
published with this article, each one showing the main point of 
interest in an actual English living room. These drawings also 
illustrate how well the English understand the charm of the recess in 
alarge room. This is well expressed by a prominent English archi- 


LIVING ROOM WITH INGLE NOOK AND SETTLES 


tect of the new school, who writes: “Many people have a feeling 
that there is a certain coziness in a small room entirely unattainable 
in a large one; this is a mistake altogether; quite the reverse has been 
my experience, which is that such a sense of coziness as can be got in 
the recesses of a large room, can never be attained in a small one. 
But if your big room is to be comfortable it must have recesses. 
There is a great charm in a room broken up in plan, where that slight 
feeling of mystery is given to it which arises when you cannot see the 
whole room from any one place in which you are likely to sit; when 
there is always something round the corner.” 
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OST important is the part played by the woodwork in giving 
the element of interest to a room. Where it is possible, the 
structural features that actually exist in the framework should 

be shown and made ornamental, for the decorative properties inherent 
in the construction are much better than any kind of ornamental 
woodwork applied or dragged in. In many cases, however, it is 
impracticable to showe¢he actual framework of the house. The real 
beams which supportthe ceiling are apt to be anything but ornamental 
after the plasterer has done his work, even if they are made of a wood 
which could be used to good effect in the interior trim. This last is 


BUILT-IN BOOKCASES OCCUPYING WHOLE SIDE OF ROOM 


not often the case with the framework of a house, and such portions’ 
of it as are allowed to show are usually masked with a sheathing of 
the handsomer wood used in the trim of the room. This sheathing, 
though, should be so handled that it partakes of the plain and solid 
character of the framework. Where it is not advisable to show the 
actual ceiling beams, ornamental beams may be used to give the 
needed effect, but they must be so placed that they are entirely 
“probable.” False beams that could perfectly well carry the weight 
that appears to rest upon them, and are structurally correct in propor- 
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tion and placing, are as effective as the genuine framework in lending 
interest to the design of the room. 

The friendly quality of a room in which wood is generously used 
is beyond question. The big, square, honest beams space the ceiling 
so pleasantly; the paneled wainscot, built-in bookcases, cupboards 
and shelves give such interest to the walls; the soft coloring and 
woody texture is so restful, that a room which satisfies one with its 
woodwork needs very little else. And this sort of a room need not be 
too expensive. Nothing could be more desirable for a living room 
than some of our easily-obtained native woods, such as white oak, 
chestnut, ash, rock elm and cypress. All these have the sturdiness 
of texture that makes them suitable for use in a large room, and the 
oak and chestnut especially take on exquisitely subtle effects when 
treated with brown, green or gray stains that harmonize with almost 
any color scheme. White oak treated with the fumes of ammonia, 
in the manner explained in our article on Cabinet Work in this issue, 
becomes a rich brown, while a light stain will cast over it a delicate 
gray or green tone through which the brown color of the fumed wood 
shows as an undertone. Chestnut has a peculiar affinity for browns 
and greens, and in both woods the color value given by the double 
tone is as interesting as the play of light and shade made possible by 
the texture of the wood. 

The floor, whether plain or inlaid, should always harmonize with 
the woodwork of the room in tone and finish, just as the rug should 
strike the lowest note in the color scheme. The walls, whether left in 
plain or tinted plaster, or covered with paper or burlaps, should show 
a color that is restful and unobtrusive in connection with the wood- 
work, and yet gives contrast enough to lend the warmth and interest 
of a decided feeling of color in the room. The plates published as 
illustrations to this article show several of the color schemes used in 
THE CRAFTSMAN models. A simple stencil design or one of the 
English landscape friezes often lends just the necessary touch of 
individuality to the top of a room that prevents any sense of heaviness 
or monotony, but all such ornamentation should be used with the 
most judicious restraint, as one obtrusive feature would mar the 
restful effect of the whole. So with curtains and other draperies. 
Curtains should be chosen with the greatest care, both on account of 
the color and design shown in themselves, and for their effect upon 
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the light that comes into the room. The best-planned color scheme 
may be ruined by the quality of light that streams through the window 
curtains,—or the windows themselves, if tinted or stained glass is 
used,—or it may be given the last touch of perfection by a light effect 
as rich and subtle as that seen in some of the rare old cathedrals 
abroad. 


ROOM that is structurally interesting, and in which the wood- 

work and color scheme are good, has a satisfying quality that is 

not dependent upon pictures or bric-a-brac, and needs but little 
in the way of furnishings. Only such furniture as is absolutely 
necessary should be permitted in such a room, and that should be 
simple in character and made to harmonize with the woodwork in 
color and finish. From first to last, the room should be treated as a 
whole. Such furniture as is needed for constant use may be so placed 
that it leaves plenty of free space in the room, and when placed it 
should be left alone. Nothing so much disturbs the much-desired 
home atmosphere as to make frequent changes in the disposition of 
the furniture, so that the general aspect of the room is undergoing 
continual alteration. If the room is right in the first place, it cannot 
be as satisfactorily arranged in any other way. Everything in it 
should fall into place as naturally as if it had grown there, before 
the room is pronounced complete, and there it should stay. People 
have a fondness for their own particular corners, and a favorite chair 
moved to another place has a little feeling of strangeness that is a flaw 
in the comfort of the room. If possible, furnish the living room 
slowly, and add nothing that can possibly be done without. Above 
all, be cautious of all manner of bric-a-brac. If a necessity is felt for 
the addition of pictures and ornamental trifles, there is something 
lacking in the room itself. This has never been better put than by © 
Mr. Barry Parker, the English architect, who said in one of his 
lectures: “Have you ever seen the ordinary room with nothing but 
the bare necessities of educated and refined life in it? I can assure 
you the effect is not comfortable. And it is not to be wondered at that 
people condemned to live in such rooms should try to supplement 
their baldness by all sorts of added ornament and bric-a-brac. Some 
time ago a picture dealer was looking at some of our designs for 
rooms, and he said: ‘Yes, but it cannot be expected that I should 
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admire them. You, and those who follow your teaching, are the 
worst enemies I have. I want people to have houses of the ordinary 
type, that they may always be trying in vain to make something of 
them, by patiently buying and buying in the hope that by adding first 
this and then that some approach to a satisfactory result may be 
obtained. Each of these rooms is in itself a complete and satisfactory 
whole; there is no temptation to add anything.’ ” 
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A RECESSED WINDOW SEAT 


THE LIFE OF DESIGN 


HE essence and life of design lies in finding that form for any- 

thing which will, with the maximum of convenience and beauty, 

fit it for the particular functions it has to perform. How 
many of the beautiful features of the work of past ages, which 
we now arbitrarily reproduce and copy, arose out of the skilful 
and graceful way in which some old artist-craftsman, or chief mason, 
got over a difficulty! If, instead of copying these features when and 
where the cause for them does not exist, we would rather emulate the 
spirit in which they were produced, there would be more hope of 
again seeing life and vigour in our architecture and design.” 
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A LOVER OF THE BEAUTIFUL: A STORY. BY 
HARRIET JOOR 


HE monk Nathaniel stood at work beside the bake-house 
window. A square of sunshine lay like a mat at his 
feet, and from the meadows beyond the croft there 
drifted to him the warm, clean odours of new-cut grass. 


Eee) On a trellis near at hand, vine-leaves, already curling 
at the rim, rustled faintly in each breath of wind, ‘and threw swift- 
changing shadows on the sill. Never before had the murmuring 
leaves whispered to unheeding ears; never before had the least quiver 
of a tendril fallen unnoted on the stone. But to-day Nathaniel’s eyes 
were “holden,” and as the yellow wedges of carrot slipped with deli- 
cate precision from his knife, no smile leapt to his eyes to greet the 
beauty of the sun-lit world. The mobile lips were folded in wistful 
curves, and in the blue eyes brooded the mute longing which we see 
in a dog’s questioning gaze, and in the faces of little children ;—the 
pain of a spirit vainly groping for utterance. 

Rapt in troubled thoughts, the monk was deaf to the clatter of 
utensils in the low, dark room at his back, and to the patter of sandaled 
feet coming quickly to him across the flagged floor. “Brother!” At 
the touch upon his sleeve the dreamer awoke, and turned a startled 
face upon the messenger. “Brother Joseph is in torment and calls 
for you.” For a moment Nathaniel looked out upon the sunlit vine 
to gather strength for the ordeal. Then, laying his knife upon the 
heap of feathery leaves, he strode swiftly across the garth, where the 
shadow of the church spire fell sharply athwart the long avenue of 
lines, and entered the Western Alley of the cloister. 

Upon its paved walk, between slender clustered pillars and deep 
cleft arch, the sunlight fell in golden trefoils, and here in a sheltered 
niche sat Brother Francis, illuminating a Book of Hours. It was 
warmer in the cloister than in the big breeze-swept scriptoriumi above 
the Chapter-House; and Francis was very old. In the Eastern Alley, 
across the open quadrangle, schoolboys were drowsily chanting their 
Latin verbs; but the old craftsman was as unconscious of the hum- 
ming voices as he was of the dark, cowled shapes that, now in sun- 
shine, now in shadow, paced slowly before his small work-table. 
Nathaniel lingered a moment to watch the frail, shrunken hand trace 
an ivy-spray in blue and gold along the margin of a page; and as he 


hastened on to Joseph’s call the wistfulness in the blue eyes had grown 
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By the time the sick spirit had been soothed to calm, the morning 
had slipped away, and the young monk was hastening back to his neg- 
lected task when a boy’s voice called to him softly through an open 
door. In the big, bare infirmary, amid the rows of empty pallets, a 
yellow-haired lad lay alone; and as Nathaniel entered a swift joy 
leapt to the fever-flushed face and the boy’s arms reached hungrily to 
draw him more quickly near. “I feared you would pass by,” panted 
the little novice. “Ah, your touch is as cool as my mother’s! I long 
for her so as I lie here in the silence! Is that wicked, think you, 
Brother? But the stillness is so terrible! Yesterday I heard a pear 
drop, for very ripeness, from the tree against the wall. Oh, I am 
lonely, so lonely and homesick!” 

Nathaniel gathered the fluttering hands into his strong clasp, and 
kneeling at the boy’s side, talked quietly to him of little things,—of 
the sparrows that twittered to him from the window-ledge; of the 
brothers who, at sun-rise, had cut the first swath in the deep blossom- 
ing grass in the abbey-meadows; of the vine-leaves that were already 
curling at the edge,—talked on and on till the sick lad laughed for 
sheer joy in the kindly presence. 

As the monk laid the restless hands back upon the coverlet and 
rose to his feet the boy detained him with a last eager question. 
“Have you seen Brother Francis’ Book of Hours? He showed it me 
this morning.” At the simple question there swept again into the 
man’s face the pain of the early morning; the pain he had forgotten 
while comforting others. “Yes, it is beautiful,” he answered swiftly. 
“If only I might serve God so, by painting in real pigment, on real 
parchment, the pictures that come to me!” 

The boy’s eyes grew wide with wonder. “Why, Brother, I knew 
not,—have you, then, that skill?” “Nay, I know not,” the monk 
faltered, wishing his shy secret were safe back in his heart; “I know 
not; but sometimes I dream,—when I was a boy the brothers taught 
me lettering, and when I was but a little lad I used to draw many 
things,—angels’ heads, and leaves and flowers,—in the wet sand by 
the river. And now for many months I have watched Brother 
Francis at his work. He gives me the scraps of parchment when he 
trims his missals, and the pigment left in his boxes; and in recreation 
time I paint little borders and initials with the flowers that grow in 
the close. 
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The man’s voice had grown steady as he went on; but now, 
abashed by the brightness in the lad’s eager, worshipful face, his 
words fell softly into silence. “It is not hard to do,” he ended simply. 
But the novice lifted himself excitedly. “Get your work for me to 
see, Brother! Now, quickly! I know it is beautiful!’ The monk 
laughed tenderly as he pressed the lad back upon his pillow and 
tucked the coverlet about him. “Not now,” he answered lightly, 
“by and by—may be—in recreation time.” 

But the lad’s swift sympathy had eased the nameless pain, and 
something of the old content shone in Nathaniel’s eyes as he re- 
entered the bake-house door. Yet when, in the drowsy afternoon, he 
returned to the little novice, it was with the tremulous shyness of a 
girl who whispers her first love-secret. No eye but his had ever seen 
these maiden efforts; no heart but his had known the wistful joy of 
their creation. 

With all love’s confidence in his shining eyes, the boy studied the 
crude, bright parchment bits; then lifted a puzzled gaze to his 
friend’s face. “You have made these beautiful things, and yet can 
doubt? Why, it is the work for you! Even yesterday, when you said 
the leaf-shadows on the garden-walk wrought a perfect border for a 
gospel-page, I wondered why one who saw things thus could not 
work them out on the parchment.” 

“Ah, but always and everywhere,” the monk answered breath- 
lessly, “leaf and flower and floating cloud are forming themselves 
into patterns before my eyes! Last night, as the sun set, the boughs of 
the cherry-trees wrought a beautiful pattern against the ruddy sky; 
and this morning, as I sliced the carrots, the curling leaves seemed to 
wreathe themselves about a scarlet letter, upon a golden ground. Do 
you really believe,”—the man’s sensitive face flushed like a girl’s as 
he questioned the lad’s eyes,—“‘do you believe the Father would let . 
me try to work these things out upon parchment?” 

“Go to him now;” the boy’s voice trembled with eagerness as he 
slipped the drawings back into the long, nervous fingers; “go to him 
now, before the bell rings for vespers!” And Nathaniel, moving as 
in a dream, with a fluttering heart obeyed. 


HEN the brother went out from the Abbot’s presence, the 
bewildering joy within him blurred the faces which he met 
and made the stone corridor seem strange to his familiar 

feet. His dream was to be realized! Through all the weary stumb- 
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lings of his novitiate, this gladness still sang bravely on. Coarse 
labor had blunted the sensitive touch and stiffened the supple fingers 
that had once moulded flowers in the sand, but not in vain had the 
young brother watched the older craftsman; not in vain had he, 
through long months, spent his spare hours over the crude bits of 
parchment. And gradually, as the days of groping passed, and his 
hand grew wonted to the tool, an exultant joy thrilled him as his 
visions sprang into glowing reality beneath his touch. 

The placid, patient craftsmen working beside him at the low 
desks, had long since forgotten the quickened pulse-beat, the halting 
breath, of the first keen joy of conception; and they marvelled at the 
new light in their comrade’s eyes, at the rich, new note in his voice, 
but dreamt not that a king had at last come to his own. The spirit 
that had ached beneath its burden of unshared beauty had at last 
found utterance; and lovely, half-forgotten things, that had slum- 
bered in his heart through the years, now lived again upon his page,— 
a fairer life, cleansed of the dust and stain of the passing day. 

Joyously, at first, he toiled, with the morning in his heart; then, 
with a fierce feverish energy; for this newly enfranchised soul knew 
not yet the self-restraint that comes to such as he only through long 
discipline. ‘The six hours allotted to work seemed all too short to the 
spirit that fretted to be at its task; he could neither eat nor fast, but 
leaf traceries wrought themselves on the air before his eyes; and when 
he knelt in prayer he saw limned on the darkness, not the faces of the 
saints, but glowing blossoms, that his hands must put on parchment 
ere he could know peace. 

Once, as he toiled in the dawn, a sparrow that he had taught to eat 
lentils from his hand twittered to him from the window-ledge. 
When his friend heeded him not, the little creature flew boldly within 
the chamber and pecked at the artist’s brush. Nathaniel impatiently 
repulsed the intruder, and the puzzled sparrow troubled him no 
more. But the moment of harshness had jarred the artist’s spirit 
from its sensitive poise; and he could not, for long hours, command 
the old response of hand and brain. His touch grew ever more 
skilful; but the morning gladness sang no longer in his heart. 

Old Brother Joseph, tormented by demoniacal visions, yearned in 
vain for the sane young brother, who used to come so swiftly and 
strongly to his aid; and the little novice, drifting gently out of life as 
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the year ebbed to its close, watched daily for the face that now so sel- 
dom lightened his loneliness. But Nathaniel’s book grew ever fairer 
beneath his hand. To his fellow craftsmen his work seemed miracu- 
lous; for they knew not that through long years the beauty that had 
blossomed so swiftly beneath their eyes had been rooted and growing 
in their brother’s soul; that no leaf had ever drooped across his path 
but he had thrilled responsive to its beauty; that no morning had ever 
dawned, no twilight fallen, beyond the avenue of limes, without 
awakening within him the artist’s wistful joy. 

When for three months he had toiled over leaf, and flower, and 
fine-wrought text, one morning, as the sun rose over the meadow- 
rim, Nathaniel strained every nerve for a higher effort. From the 
almeries set in the scriptorium walls he had chosen the Gospel of St. 
John; and now the face of the Master Himself was to shed the bene- 
diction of its smile upon the message of the beloved apostle. With 
spirit wrought to its highest tension, Nathaniel was bending over his 
parchment when there came a sudden fretful summons from the 
fanatic, Joseph. Jarred through every sensitive fibre, the artist sent 
a curt reply and hurriedly bent again to his task. But the vision had 
flown. 

As his harshness to the sparrow had once overthrown his spirit’s 
poise, so impatience had again jarred its delicate equilibrium, and 
in vain he strove to recall the mood of a moment gone. Slowly, pain- 
fully, he drew the lines of the beloved face; but his joyous expectancy 
faded swiftly into baffled yearning. The music-copyist at his right 
hand, looking over the artist’s shoulder, saw a beautiful face; but 
Nathaniel noted not its beauty. It was not the face of the Christ; the 
face that had smiled on him through the years, as he toiled in the 
bake-house, or weeded in the garth; or bent, when it came his turn, 
over the sick in the infirmary. His brothers saw not the ideal that 
hovered beyond his reach, and as his tears rained down upon the 
parchment, blurring its exquisite lines, they crowded tumultuously 
about him. Even the sharp-faced clerk ceased computing rents for 
the abbey-lands; and the crabbed precentor, who had grudgingly 
doled forth parchment and colors to the ’prentice-hand, joined the 
frightened group. Had their brother gone mad? 

Silently Nathaniel slipped from among them out into the open 
court, where the sunlight smote like a blow upon his tense-wrought 
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nerves. Upon the rusty turf of the quadrangle sparrows were flit- 
ting, and the sight of them,—why he knew not,—brought sharply to 
his consciousness the white face of the lad who yearned for his com- 
ing. For his work,—his work,—he had forgotten the souls God 
loved! Blindly he found his way to the boy’s side, and with his wet 
face hidden upon the tender hands, in broken words poured out his 
whole troubled, passionate heart. The peace that was so nigh had 
already laid its calming finger upon the heart of the homesick lad, 
stilling all selfish pain; but at Nathaniel’s bitter cry life roused again 
its flagging energies to comfort him he loved. 

As one awaking from a fever dream, the monk groped his way to 
the light. One thing alone was clear,—he must give up the beloved 
work; such as he were not worthy of it. Why, else, had the Christ 
withdrawn from his sight the face that had smiled on him through 
the years? The novice listening, loving, could but softly counsel, as 
on that earlier day, that he seek the Father’s guidance; and as the 
drowsy afternoon ebbed to its close, once again, with faltering feet, 
Nathaniel sought the Abbot’s presence. “What? You would return 
to your work in kitchen and garden?” the old man questioned in 
perplexity. 

“T am not worthy of the beautiful work,” Nathaniel faltered. 
“Through love of it, I have been harsh to the souls God loves; for it, 
I have forgotten God Himself, and the Saints.” “But you love the 
new work?” The Abbot shot a keen questioning glance into the 
younger man’s troubled face. Into that sensitive face a flush surged 
hotly, and the delicate lips trembled. “I love it only too well,” the 
monk answered slowly; then, with swift passion, “For it I have 
wounded the heart that trusted me, and have forgotten ? 

“Slowly, my son, slowly,” the Abbot interposed with lifted hand. 
“Let us consider the matter calmly. If I understand aright it is not 
the work, but the spirit in which you wrought, that led you to sin. 
Know you not that God gives each soul its own manner of service? 
Chad’s servant, lusty of arm, was granted the heavenly vision while 
he toiled in the forest, but Caedmon was called from his herdsman’s 
task to sing of the creation. This delicate cunning of line and color, 
that God Himself has taught you, must be the work to which He 
calls you. And let this be your discipline, my son, that you forget 
not again your other duties, nor love the glowing pictures better than 
your God.” 
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For one delirious moment as he looked into the father’s face it 
seemed to Nathaniel that he might indeed take again the joy he had 
surrendered ; a joy all cleansed and purified and infinitely precious 
after the agony of renunciation. Then the light faded from his eyes, 
and he lifted a white, set face to the Abbot’s puzzled gaze. “Father,” 
his voice broke the silence like a sob, “my hand is palsied. ‘The face 
of the Christ is gone from my sight; and I—can paint—no more,— 
until it come again!” 


NCE more the clean earth-breath smote Nathaniel’s nostrils as 
he spaded in the close; once more as he labored by the bake- 
house window the dawn shone redly on him through wet 

grape-stems; but the former peace came not. The depths had been 
stirred, and never again could sunshine and sweet air awaken the old 
careless rapture. ‘The trust of the dumb creatures hurt him, and the 
subtle life pulsing through the flowers at his feet awoke within him a 
pitiful tenderness. He felt an alien in the once familiar world of 
humble creatures and green growing things, for had he not betrayed 
their trust? And as he went through the wonted routine of toil, the 
presence of the Christ no longer smiled on him from the shadows of 
the bake-house, or walked beside him in the close. Though he had 
shut the door upon the new life, he could not find his way back to the 
old. 

And the hunger in his heart for the work he had renounced could 
never be stilled. As he bent to his homely tasks, the craving would 
seize him blindly, like a strangling clutch upon the throat, and the 
bright colors, that had fired his blood like wine, would dance mad- 
deningly before his vision ;—then nothing but the touch of the lad’s 
hand, nothing but his voice, could soothe the man’s tortured spirit. 
At first only the passionate longing to heal where he had hurt had 
drawn Nathaniel day after day to the boy’s side, but gradually his 
own deep need led him to the quiet presence. Sitting in the big, bare 
chamber, communing in low tones, or in long sweet silences, when the 
lad’s eyes, in fulness of content, would turn from his friend’s face to 
the bit of sky framed high up in the straight white wall; a hush would 
fall upon the man’s troubled spirit. 

Slowly, silently, to the simple, sensitive soul that had once found 
fulness of rapture in the beauty of earth and sky, the depths of human 
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experience were being unveiled; such experiences of love and loss as 
enriched the poorest life beyond the convent gate, but had never even 
touched the dreams of this cloistered spirit. The monk knew not,— 
what mothers divine at the first touch of helpless hands,—that love 
grows through its own giving; and though he now gave himself tire- 
lessly to the dying lad, he did not realize that the tendrils of this fad- 
ing life were growing ever more closely about his heart. He won- 
dered that the touch of the weak fingers seemed ever warm upon his 
hand,—that the white face followed him about his tasks, as the face 
of the Christ had been wont to do,—but knew not that this meant 
love; such love as mothers and fathers in the world beyond the garth 
felt for their sons and daughters,—such love as bears ever folded 
within it the pain of loss. 

The anguish of Nathaniel’s second awakening came in late No 
vember; when one evening, as the bell rang for vespers, all quietly, 
all painlessly, the little novice went from them, drifting away, with 
the setting sun, to the new dawn they could not see. Slowly, heavily, 
after his night of pain, with that strange new sense of hunger and of 
loss, Nathaniel in the early dawn stumbled blindly forth to his ac- 
customed tasks. But at the threshold of the bake-house he paused, 
and a great stillness,—a great wonder,—fell upon his numbed heart; 
the Presence that had long since gone from him, the Christ-face his 
hardness had banished,—smiled upon him from the doorway. 


“THE SOWER” OF MILLET 


- HE night is about to fall and to spread abroad its gray veils 

over the brown land. The sower marches in rhythmic step, 

casting the grain into the furrow, and he is followed by a 
flight of pilfering birds; gloomy rags are his covering; his head is 
coifed by asort of bizarre bonnet; he is bony and meagre underneath 
this livery of poverty, and yet life spreads from his broad hand, and 
with a proud gesture he, who has nothing, is spreading over the earth 
the bread of the future. At the other side of the hill, a last ray of 
light shows a pair of oxen coming to the end of their furrow, strong 
and gentle companions of man, whose reward will one day be their 
butchery. This glimmer is the only clair of the picture bathed in a 
sorrowful shadow and presenting to the eyes only, under a sky of 
clouds, a black soil newly torn by the plow.”’ ( Theophile Gautier. ) 
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LIVING ROOM OF THE MODEL FLAT 


A LESSON IN BED-MAKING 





DINING ROOM IN THE MODEL FLAT 


BOOK-CASE, DISH RACK, LINEN CLOSET AND WINDOW-SEAT IN THE DINING ROOM 





THE GOSPEL OF SIMPLICITY AS APPLIED TO 
TENEMENT HOMES. BY BERTHA H. SMITH 


'T is not money that makes comfort or beauty or artistic effect 
fl 6 in a house. It is thought. The day of emancipation from 


the fallacy of the opposite belief is dawning. More crimes 

have been committed in the name of house furnishing than 

all the punishable crimes on all the court dockets of the land. 

The charge lies at the door of those women who have insisted 
upon the expenditure of money, not thought, in buying things for the 
home. Things! They have been the cause of many a well-meaning 
woman’s undoing. Too many women have, all-willingly perhaps if 
unwittingly, come under the dread “tyranny of things.” Whoever 
invented that phrase never formed one with a bigger, or sadder, truth. 
We have been taught respect for our mothers and grandmothers, but 
the way they meekly submitted to the tyranny of tidies and throws, of 
whatnots full of impossible junk known as bric-a-brac, of dust-catch- 
ing, insect-breeding, microbe-sheltering plush furniture and hang- 
ings, and by example taught us the same submission, is enough to 
make us question,—but, there, respect for our elders and betters bars 
questioning and criticism. At all events, those houses of yesterday 
and to-day are enough to wring tears from the eyes of the family por- 
traits compelled to look at them day in and day out from their gaudy 
gilt frames on the wall. 

The hopeful are keen to every hopeful sign. One of the hopeful 
signs is the mission established in New York to teach the gospel of 
simplicity in house furnishing. This mission is a feature of the 
many-sided work of the Nurses’ Settlement, which is such a potent 
factor in the regeneration of New York’s East Side. This is not a 
mission in name, nor has it the surface meaning of one; but in fact it 
is nothing less, and the pity is that it is not patterned after the portable 
school house that it might be carried hither and yon to preach this 
gospel of simplicity to every creature who has to do with furnishing a 
home. It has come to be known as the Model Flat. By means of 
the Model Flat the settlement workers have undertaken to solve some 
of the problems of the tenement, though its lesson is as sadly needed 
by some millions of housewives outside the tenements as by the other 
millions in them. Between the two sorts there is the difference of the 
Arab proverb, the difference between one who knows not and knows 
not that he knows not, and one who knows not and knows that he 
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knows not. The first, the proverb says, is a fool and should be 
shunned. The latter can and should be taught. 


vision of the Model Flat and who has evolved the idea of it: 
“Many have asked me why is the Model Flat? This is my 
. answer: The foreigners who come to this country want to adopt our 

civilization. ‘They want to do things as we do them. But they have 
no way of knowing what to choose and what not to choose. They 
have not been educated to choose between that which is in good taste 
and the tawdry. The showy lace window curtain, the big hat, the 
riotous upholsteries, the exaggerated styles of dress make the loudest 
bid for their attention; and in their anxiety to be like us we find them 
adopting our barbarities instead of our better things. The tenement 
woman does not need this teaching of simplicity and good taste more 
than the woman who paints snow shovels and hangs them in the 
parlor, who covers rolling pins with plush and who insists upon loud- 
toned Axminster as the sine qua non of a well furnished room; but the 
responsibility is greater with the foreigner who wants to be taught 
and is in danger of learning the worst of our ways for lack of better 
example. I have been reading a series of articles on the freedom of 
the Russian immigrants. And I have come to feel that they will 
never know real freedom until they are freed from the ‘tyranny of 
things; until they come to know that comfort and refinement and 
artistic surroundings are not so much a matter of how much money is 
spent as of how it is spent.” 

The Model Flat teaches two lessons in economy. The first is a 
lesson of economy of money and space. This is based upon a practi- 
cal theory of simplicity and of thinking twice before spending. The 
second lesson is one of economy of time and labor, and is based upon 
system and the “know how.” The first of these is shown in the fur- 
nishing of the Model Flat; the second in the teaching of the rules of 
good housekeeping. The flat is in the midst of the most crowded 
tenement district of New York. It is better than some apartments in 
the neighborhood because it is in one of the more modern tenement 
buildings. It is not so good as many others. It is subject to all the 
restrictions and the few privileges of other flats in the neighborhood. 
There are four rooms, for which the rent is $24.00, a fair average. 
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There is a living room, a dining room, kitchen and bedroom about 
seven by nine feet. There is no bath, and no closet save the two 
kitchen cupboards which are the particular pride of tenement build- 
ers, intended to show a thoughtful generosity toward the housewife. 
The regulation fireplace-less mantels are evidence of the same gener- 
ous spirit in living room and dining room, while a coal range and 
stationary washtubs complete the kitchen equipment. The bedroom 
has four walls and a window, the latter a luxury compelled by the 
tenement house commission. 


HEN Miss Kittredge began to furnish the Model Flat she 
had the almost universal belief in floor coverings. Through 
the Model Flat she has learned as well as taught. She put 

down rugs, which was all well enough until the first general cleaning 
day came round and she ran against the law. Rugs cannot be cleaned 
indoors, and the area between the Model Flat and’ its neighbors is 
about the length of one good breath, and half as wide. Under such 
conditions the natural thing to do is to shake the rugs out of the front 
window. ‘The law makes this a misdemeanor. So up came the rugs 
and down went a coat of paint, which nobody liked. The paint was 
scraped off and the floors were stained in weathered oak, which can 
be done for a few cents and a few hours of work by any woman. For 
a time the neighborhood looked askance at these bare floors. Bare 
floors were a sign of poverty, not a clean, labor-saving, artistic answer 
to the floor question. The tenement is not synonymous with poverty, 
and tenement dwellers would not have you think so. Many who are 
poor live in tenements; but many who live in-tenements are far from 
poor. But presently it came to be a sort of. fad to do things as the 
Model Flat does, and many a young bride has furnished her little 
flat with never a thread of carpet, and blesses the Model Flat for this 
step toward her emancipation. 

After the floors came the question of furniture. The men who 
bid for East Side trade are like their uptown fellows, only worse. 
They think people want all they can get for their money. They 
think the more machine scroll work, gorgon heads and claws, the 
more big brass handles, the more stuffing, the more colors in the plush, 
the better. What the furniture man shows the immigrant housewife 
buys, thinking, and quite-truly, be it confessed, that she is becoming 
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Americanized. Simplicity is not yet the creed of the many. The 
Model Flat has not an inch of plush nor a yard of woollen drapery 
from front door to back window. In fact, there is not a yard of stuff 
in it that cannot go into the washtub. Curtains, cushion covers, bed 
spreads, screen coverings,—all can come down and off as often as 
need be, and be made fresh and clean. The chairs are all of wood, 
with good, honest, straight lines. The best one in the living room, 
barring one which came as a gift from a well-wisher of the flat, cost 
less than five dollars. ‘Two or three is an average. For the dining 
room were selected what are commonly known as kitchen chairs. 
These were treated to the stain left over from the floors, and at thirty- 
five cents each provided seats as comfortable as any, more durable and 
in better taste than many dining room chairs costing from one dollar 
up. For the living room a writing table, and another table for the 
lamp and books and magazines—which are by no means lacking in 
homes of East Siders, and particularly the Jewish homes—were made 
to order in mission style at the cost of cheap factory furniture. 
Shelves in otherwise unused corners, a chest of drawers and a soap 
box converted by means of a hinged lid and a coat of stain into a chest 
for the necessary but unsightly things that accumulate in a living 
room, completed the furnishing of a cosy and attractive room. 


OT losing sight of the fact that sleeping accommodation is the 
most vital point in the problem of tenement life, the mistress 
of the Model Flat placed a bed in the living room. The 

teaching here is that the sleeping apartment should be the room with 
the most light and fresh air; and that, above all things, the kitchen 
should not be used for this purpose. 

No mere teaching can get at the root of this tenement evil. It is 
a question that can only be settled by a revolution in economics result- 
ing in reduced rents. So long as a four-room flat rents for from 
twenty to thirty dollars in the districts where the hard-working classes 
live, there will be sub-letting of rooms and consequent over-crowd- 
ing; there will be mattresses piled high by day and spread over all 
the floor space by night. Provision for six people is all that can with 
comfort or decency be made in these four rooms. This means two 
single beds in the living room, each with a trundle; and in the tiny 
bedroom two more single beds. Two spring cots in the bedroom 
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leave an aisle of less than two feet between; but even so, the young 
men or women of a family may find here that degree of privacy 
which is absolutly imperative with those in whom any sense of refine- 
ment has been awakened. The living room can be used by the par- 
ents and younger children. 

The beds in the Model Flat have good springs, and the mattresses 
are good. In the bedroom the mattress is covered with a pretty, light 
colored cretonne that the bed may be left uncovered during the day . 
and serve asacouch. ‘The bedding is removed, and as storage room 
is the scarcest thing in these flats, a double purpose is served by 
putting blankets and comforts in pillow slips made of the same cre- 
tonne, matching those holding the pillows. The sheets are folded 
and laid away on one of the shelves which, with a dressing table made 
out of a dry goods box, are hidden by a curtain in the corner opposite 
the door. One corner of the living room is cut off by a screen made 

_ of a common clothes-horse painted with white enamel and covered 
with denim in solid color. Behind this screen stands the enamel 
toilet set, which is meant to do away with the use of the kitchen sink, 
which, with the stationary washtubs, is the tenement bathing place. 
It is meant, too, as a lesson in modesty, which is at a shocking discount 
in crowded tenements. With the all-pervading idea of making the 
most of every inch of space, hooks are screwed on the inside of the 
frame for hanging nightdresses, slippers, or other articles of clothing. 

All told, the furnishing of bedroom and living room of the Model 
Flat cost $51.00 in money. It would be hard to say how much in 
thought, or how much money was saved by the thought. There is no 
scrimping in quality. That is not economy. Everything is good of 
its kind. The furniture, though simple, is durable. The muslin 
curtains cost as much as cheap lace, but are more a part of the scheme 
of simplicity and good taste carried out by the plain wall paper, the 
white paint and single tone of wood furnishings and floor. 


N the dining room thought has again taken the place of money. A 
big, plain, substantial table was picked up in a second-hand shop 
and stained to match the chairs. The table linen is good enough 

for anybody, and a supply of doilies are a sort of stepping stone from 
the bare table to a fully covered one. Those who stop on the step- 
ping stone find themselves well within the bounds of good taste. The 
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dishes are cheap blue and white, but ever so much honester in style 
than the tawdry gold-decked and beflowered things that the pushcart 
man offers “so sheep, mees-es” that the housewife is tempted to stop 
and buy before she knows better. But where the thought has counted 
most in the dining room is in the making of space out of a broad bare 
stretch of wall by means of shelves. Nothing may be nailed to walls 
in a New York tenement, and above all things the Model Flat would 
teach respect for the law. So instead of fastening the five long 
shelves to the wall, they were fastened to uprights which stand on a 
long boxed-in set of broader shelves resting: on the floor. These 
lower shelves are provided with doors and are used for household 
linens. The end reaching into the corner makes a window seat. In 
the Model Flat the upper shelves are used for books, the dishes being 
kept in one of the kitchen cupboards; but the tenement housekeeper 
can save steps by keeping her dishes here. For just ten dollars, and 
the thought, the room is provided with dish rack, linen closet and 
window seat. In addition to this the dining room furniture cost just 
$13.10, not including the dishes, which appear in the kitchen bills. 

The furnishing of the kitchen cost more in proportion than any 
other room in the house, these bills footing $24.88 of the grand total 
of $107.55. ‘Though we came in at the front door and reached the 
kitchen by the usual course, this is not the order in which the Model 
Flat was furnished. The kitchen is the hub of the home, and the 
woman who pinches in the kitchen to spend in the parlor makes a 
mistake. The Model Flat is strong on this point. First the walls 
were painted, for paint can be washed and kept clean. Paper and 
plain plaster cannot. There is no shade at the window because a 
shade cuts off an all-too-small supply of light and air. In addition to 
the two stationary cupboards, another was bought at second-hand. 
The two provided with the house are used for dishes and kitchen 
utensils; the third as a grocery closet. Glass fruit jars neatly labeled 
hold tea, coffee, sugar, spices, cereals,—those things too often left in 
paper bags which break and spill their contents on the shelves. The 
drawers of this cupboard are for kitchen knives, forks and spoons and 
other small things that must have a place, and the shelves below are 
for kitchen towels, aprons and the like. On the ends of the cupboard 
nails are driven for the bread board, for aprons in use, for the string 
bag; while the narrow space beyond the cupboard makes a corner for 
Re 
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the ironing board and step ladder. Another corner has a small shelf 
on the under side of which are hooks for broom, wall brush, dust pan, 
whisk, floor brush, and all other implements of warfare against dirt. 

The supply of utensils is complete to the last detail, with sauce 
pans and kettles of every size, measuring cups, chopping tray,—in 
short, everything the home cook needs from a paring knife to an ice 
cream freezer. Ice is a luxury in the tenements, and the Model Flat 
teaches how to be happy without ice. A grocery box was fitted to the 
outside of the kitchen window and anchored there with hooks. Holes 
were bored in it for ventilation, and an oil cloth curtain dropped over 
the front to keep out the dust. In this improvised refrigerator butter, 
eggs, milk and other perishable. foods can be kept perfectly without 
ice save in the very hottest weather. 


AVING come in at the front door, we have made our exit 
H through the kitchen window. By the time we get around to 
the front door again it will be time for some of the classes of 
girls who come here to learn how to keep house in the Model Flat. 
That is the second lesson in economy, the economy of time and labor. 
The underlying principle here is that there should be a place for 
everything and that everything should be kept in its place. In cook- 
ing schools and kitchengartens children are taught housekeeping by 
theory; but theories vanish into thin air when it comes to applying 
lessons learned with doll dishes, minature washtubs and liliputian 
brooms of the kitchengarten or even the immaculate porcelain tables, 
individual gas ranges and precise appointments of the cooking school- 
room to the every day, life-size, disordered home kitchen. In the 
Model Flat the girls find utensils of a size and kind they see at home, 
and the lessons learned can be directly applied without confusion of 
mind. These lessons begin with the care of the kitchen stove, run on 
through the correct setting of the table, the cooking of simple every 
day foods, washing of dishes, bed-making and general housecleaning, 
to laundry work and other special features of housekeeping which the 
woman of moderate means must do without a servant’s help. 

Always the home conditions of the girls are kept in mind; and 
while the tendency is always to raise the standard of living, all the 
little economies are made to serve this end rather than the encourage- 
ment of needless extravagances. The old newspaper is not discarded 
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for cloths, but is used to clean lamp chimneys and to spread on the 
kitchen table to protect it when it is used for dusty or dirty work. 
Empty fruit jars and glasses and bottles are shown to serve the same 
purpose as canisters that cost more; and flour sacks and worn out 
sheets are shown to have a place in household economics. 

From the Model Flat these lessons have been carried into many a 
tenement home, where a semblance of order has been brought out of 
the chaos of crowded conditions. But it is when the time comes for 
these girls to make homes of their own that the work of those who 
have put so much earnest thought into the Model Flat will have its 
full fruition. Already there are classes enough to occupy all the 
hours of the day and early evening, and to meet the demand of the 
neighborhood a new flat will be rented as soon as the settlement work- 
ers have means to devote to this purpose. The fees paid by the chil- 
dren are only barely sufficient to pay for the supplies used by the 
classes. 


THE LAST TRAIN HOME 


Before me another day’s journey 
Out into the din and the strife, 
The squalor, the pageant and tourney, 
The surge and the motley of life. 


Brief haltings by wayside,—awaking 
To pitiless life’s undertone, 

The peaceful green pastures forsaking 
To tread dusty highways alone. 


Of star-vaults beyond this contending 
I dream ;—where the tired ones roam, 

The day’s journey crowned with glad ending, 
And waiting—my last train for Home! 


* * * * * * 


In weary quest I wandered far and long, 
Through silent paths,—skies overcast ; 
Love woke the star-born echoes of a song ;— 
“No more alone,—amid the gaping throng— 
All paths lead home, lead home at last!” 
John H. Jewett. 








GENERAL CLEANING DAY 





LAUNDRY WORK AND CLEANING THE IMPROVISED REFRIGERATOR 





PATIO OF THE COMULAS RANCH, KNOWN AS THE HOME OF “RAMONA” 


THE VERANDA AT COMULAS 
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ARCHES OF A PATIO, SEEN FROM THE GARDEN 


VERY OLD PATIO, WITH VERANDA FOLLOWING THE LINES OF THE COURT 





INTERIOR OF BRICK-PAVED COURT 


INTERIOR OF A COURT PAVED WITH CEMENT 





PATIOS OLD AND NEW: RESTORATION OF 
THE INNER COURTYARD TO MODERN 
HOUSES. BY UNA NIXON HOPKINS 


LIE spirit of progress that has invaded the Southwest dur- 

re, haw ing the past few years has robbed it of much of its 

romance and picturesqueness. The beautiful old 

od rn ranches have become victims of the subdivision mania; 

| —the space that was once allotted to one house, even in 

=—— the large towns or cities, is now deemed sufficient for 

many. The fields of golden poppies and mustard still blaze in the 

Springtime, but are growing smaller and smaller each year, diminish- 
ing as the electric roads and boulevards increase. 

It is seldom now that one hears the soft speech of the Spanish. 
The grand Sefiors, who owned extensive lands reaching from the 
mountains to the sea, and who knew not the extent of their own pos- 
sessions in many instances, have long been with the saints. But here 
and there examples of their homes remain—long, low adobes built 
around a courtyard or patio. They serve as landmarks and are 
pointed out to the ubiquitous tourist with a just amount of pride as 
something truly beautiful. 

The old adobes with their good lines and soft coloring are fast 
crumbling now, though in some places remote from the cities are to be 
found homes that wear their years with much grace and are still occy- 
pied, having passed through various stages of repairing that has been 
successfully done. 

In Los Angeles were some of the best examples of this architec- 
ture, but here again commercialism has marched boldly through her 
portals, defaced her courts, fountains and gardens and levelled the 
home of more than one Spanish grandee to the ground. California 
has been wise in appropriating some of the best features. of this old 
architecture of New Spain in the making of her present day homes. 
In fact of late many of the homes have been modeled after the old 
Spanish adobe. The patio, meaning the open, in reality an open 
courtyard, is one of the most pleasing of these features and harks back 
to Spain, being responsible for much that is delightful in her domestic 
life, incorporating the garden with the house. 

The patio, always an element in the adobe dwelling of the Span- 
iard in early California days, was overlooked in succeeding years by 
the adventurous American who usually built a pine box of a house of 
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ill proportions and entirely without beauty. But after having been 
ignored for so many years, the patio has at last come to its own, and 
phoenix like has risen to add beauty and charm to the modern Cali- 
fornia dwelling. Nor is the patio confined entirely to domestic 
architecture. The Hotel del Coronado has a famous patio, and the 
rooms that do not look seaward, look out on rare palms and flowers. 


HE patios of old were bounded on three sides by the house, 
which was always one story, a veranda following the lines of 
the house on the side of the courtyard, so that one stepped from 

any room in the house on to the veranda, thence into the patio. Stone 
flagging paved the floor of the veranda and made walks in opposite di- 
rections across the patio, dividing the gay flowers into geometrical 
beds. A fountain played in the center, watering the flowers and cool- 
ing the atmosphere, while on the veranda dashing sefiors and 
coquettish sefioritas played softly on their guitars of an evening, keep- 
ing time to laughing waters. Nothing was done to-day that could be 
put off until to-morrow. It was verily the land of mafiana. The 
courtyard was in reality the family hearth, the weather permitting 
the family to gather here almost every day in the year, with the excep- 
tion of a short time during the rainy season. Here was made the in- 
tricate drawn work for altar cloth and to adorn the white dress for the 
daughter’s first communion, or her trousseau when she came to 
marry; and on the veranda the table was set for the wedding feast. 

The labor of the family was accomplished in the patio. The sew- 
ing, mending and preparing of foods went on here. It was in the 
patio that the children played their games, romped with their pets and 
enjoyed their frolics, within hearing of the maternal ear and within 
sight of the maternal eye. 


HE uses of the modern patio, if not as manifold as those of old, 
are yet many. ‘The house to which it belongs is oftener two 
stories than one, and it fits into any unoccupied space made by 

angles of the house, even in the front when the lines of the house per- 
mit. ‘The modern courtyards are not left open as in the old patios, 
but are made more secluded by being enclosed. Where the house is 
plaster repeated arches capped with tile form the enclosure. Where 
the house is of frame, lattice work is used with good effect. While 
the modern patio relegates the labor of the family to the house, much 
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of the festivity goes on here, and in many instances its uses are iden- 
tical with those of a hundred years ago. 

These patios do not interfere with or take the place of a veranda. 
They are more roomy than the porch, are more out-of-doors, free from 
drafts, nearer Mother Earth and the stars ;—in fact are in every way 
more delightful. One associates the patio with indolence, light 
music and repose as naturally as one thinks of the Alhambra as always 
in the moonlight. 

Fountains are the exception rather than the rule in the patio of 
to-day, for water is an item to be used with economy in “The Land of 
Little Rain.” Where the patio is used both morning and afternoon, 
consequently only in shade part of the day, an awning is a valuable 
adjunct, adding a touch of pleasing color. Even with this canopy the 
plants flourish during the long summer when the hills lie brown about 
us. While these open courtyards are particularly suited to Cali- 
fornia, they would be delightful in many parts of the South, and no 
more impossible in the Eastern States than pergolas, Italian gardens 
or elaborate summer houses. One illustration shows the court paved 
with red brick so laid that during heavy rains the water will run off 
without settling about the walls of the house. A distance of about 
three feet is left between the paving and the house on two sides, and 
the arches on the other two, for the planting of vines. ‘Then there are 
large spaces for palms and bananas. This is a place most favorable 
for the study of birds, since it offers the requisite amount of protection 
from wind and foe. 

In this particular courtyard the orioles are happy in their nests of 
fibre that hang suspended under spreading banana leaves. The large 
living room opens by French doors into the patio on the west side, and 
on the south the dining room opens into this outdoor conservatory. 
There is a gate at the further end that clicks after the children as they 
come and go into the garden. Heliotrope and jasmine cling to the 
arches, and roses, sweet lavender and geraniums grow along the walls 
of the house. Cement makes a practical floor for the patio, is easier 
to keep clean, but is less pleasing in effect. Considered from many 
standpoints, the patio adds more to the beauty, picturesqueness and 
livableness of the house than any feature adopted from the old world 
architecture. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE CAR- 
PENTER: BY L. L. JANES 


s)F the tourist in Kyusyu, the southern island of Japan, will 
saunter anywhere inland through the suburbs of the historical 
old city of Kagoshima, he will observe ranges of caves here 
and there in the lava cliffs that hem in the city. To this day, 
these homes of the primitive cave-dwellers are habitually 
used for storage or as shelter for cattle or jinrikishas; while 

one, a troglodyte palace of two rooms dark enough to suit Pluto him- 
self, has a wide local celebrity for having been selected by Saigo, the 
Japanese Catiline, as a last refuge from the pursuing government 
troops. 

These caves, dug out of the soft, dry, friable rock with the shell 
scoop, stone drill and burnt sharp stick of the roving fisherman, who 
first touched at the southern shores of Kyusyu, were antecedent of 
everything that now goes by the name of architecture in Japan. 

But numbers multiplied, and the fisherman’s reed-thatched shelter 
soon became the model, intermediate between the cave and the 
hunter’s hut. Memories of the wild rice and other indigenous grains 
of the mainland enticed to the rudiments of agriculture. Storage as 
well as shelter became imperative and a new burden was laid upon 
the primitive carpenter’s invention. Architect, carpenter, and owner 
were united in one person and the walking delegate was not yet. The 
architect took his ideas from the groves—the live oak, cryptomeria, 
and the camphor laurel. The leafage of the forest suggests the first 
and only improvement that was ever made upon the fisherman’s 
thatch, the modern tile differing in no essential principle from the 
over-lapping leaves that gave his earliest shelter from snow and 
rain to the belated hunter of the deer and wild boar. 

At this stage, a carpenter’s kit consisted of a sharpened stone 
mounted in a split stick, a fire-tempered cudgel for digging, a shell 
for scooping earth—and no chest to store them in when out of use 
until his own habitation was completed. His materials were poles, 
vines, and thatch pulled from the neighboring salt marsh. 

Still population increased; and with every increment of insular 
progress, there were fresh demands for more varied accommodations. 
The new community was fenced off by intervening seas from the set- 
tled industries and abundant resources of the continent, and here we 
come upon the two crucial facts that underlie all the mystery there 
is in Japanese character, history, or crafts. 
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They are the conditions involved in the resources available and 
the circumstances of the new environment. No one marvels much in 
our day at the stone and brick masonry of the treeless Nile valley with 
its bordering masses of matchless building stones which, in a manner, 
created the mason’s trade and built monuments to his skill and toil 
outlasting the chronicles of Cheops and Kephren. And who that 
commiserates the mud hovels of that land of mud and slime criticises 
them for the absence of wood and the presence of filth? 

On the other hand, the cedars of Lebanon were neither numerous 
enough nor sufficiently accessible to satisfy the longings of the Israel- 
ite, then a denizen of tents, for a permanent abode. A king of Solo- 
mon’s wealth and wisdom could utilize them in sheltering and adorn- 
ing the high altar of his people, as he also utilized the gold of Ophir, 
the gums of Arabia, and the gems and spices of India. But the rocky 
ridges of Palestine, with scarcely enough tree growth for fuel, con- 
strained the genius of a great nation, forced it to be content with one 
temple, and weighted the domestic architecture of the people with 
the drudgery of the stone quarry and the distasteful art of the mason. 

Again, how much: of the philosophy, the poetry, the eloquence, 
the art and architecture, and above all the high ideals of manhood 
which Europe inherits from Greece would ever have been there to 
come down to us, had all her marble quarries been out-cropping seams 
of coal instead, and had her Olympian hills been “rich deposits” of 
iron ores rather than the high altars of transcendent ideas which they 
became—ideas which the much wider and more varied environments 
of Dante and Goethe and Milton have scarcely more than reproduced, 
varied, and enlarged upon? 


ETURNING to our carpenter resources: without iron ores 

to speak of, with scarcely a ledge of marble, with available 

building stones only of the softest and most friable nature, or 

the flinty and intractable granites, Japan is a paradise of perennial 

forests and woods of the coarser texture. Of evergreens alone she 
possesses over one hundred and fifty varieties indigenous to the soil. 

This abundance of woods and paucity of other building materials 

characterize every stage of the Japanese carpenter’s genius for adapta- 

tion. He took his first lessons in the art in the shop of the primitive 

ship-builder. His environment of forest-clad mountains and of seas 
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that swarm with fish has provided him with materials and double 
incentives that continued to promote his craft down to our day. The 
raft, the skiff, the sampan (or houseboat), the naval junk fleets of the 
twelfth century, the sail-ships of an incipient commerce modeled 
after those of Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch merchants—the build- 
ing of which was prohibited as a preliminary to the seclusion of the 
country in the fifteenth century—and now the armored cruiser and 
the liner of many commercial companies: that was the order of devel- 
opment at the sea-side. The hut, the shrine, the temple, the yashzki, 
the palace, the castle: such was the line of progress in the interior. 

But at every step of this work the carpenter was hampered by the 
second of the great conditions under which he labored. The earth- 
quake and the typhoon as firmly restricted his undertakings as the 
most rigid of architects could have done. The first insisted upon 
elasticity, and the second upon strength in all his structures. The 
first put burnt brick out of consideration, imposed the leaning or 
inclined wall as the only means of using stone for extended and high 
foundations; and on such foundations both united to prescribe the 
retreating or pyramidal form for the wooden superstructure of the 
feudal castles. 

The flooding rains of one season and the warping heats of another, 
each imposed its conditions upon the coverings of hut and palace 
alike. Without mills to gauge to a thickness, to tongue and groove 
his materials, he called the mat-maker to his assistance and gave Japan 
the softest and cleanest of floors without the costly carpets which 
nature, poverty and isolation denied. Earthquakes and frequent fires 
created a demand for the heavily stuccoed, tiled, and shuttered “go- 
down,” or storehouse, which is a characteristic of all the land and 
of almost every habitation. 

At sea, fleets of junks up to several hundred tons burden each 
attested not only the early aptitudes of the people for the water, but 
the far-seeing patience, skill, and powers of adaptation of the ship- 
carpenter. Without paints or preservatives, practically without iron 
or steel even for bolts or nails, he selected his woods, he fitted and 
shaped and joined his floating castle so as to make it durable, capa- 
cious, manageable in all weathers, and strong enough to ride out the 
typhoon with the best of our craft of similar dimensions. 
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' N 7 ESTERN people stand in amazement to see the builders and 
artisans of this so-called pigmy nation take the imported 
parts of our modern cruisers, assemble them, finish the ves- 
sels, and arm and man them. Still greater wonder is excited to 
behold the raw materials slowly growing into battle-ships and into 
first-class liners of a merchant marine that holds its own with the best 
equipped products of European and American capital. And a little 
flutter of consternation seizes upon some of the cabinets and councils 
of European states, whose admirals and commanders of the costliest 
and most luxuriously fitted naval structures ever fashioned out of 
ample resources, waste in dilettante seamanship, as in the case of 
Admiral Seymour, the prestige won by pioneers of these nations in 
the same art. 

The peaceful and beneficent craft of the Japanese carpenter 
received a special impulse from about the seventh century of our era, 
when Buddhism was introduced. A newer and higher order of the 
builder’s profession, that of the architect, arose under the aegis of the 
Buddhist altars. Newly acquired principles of the roller, the lever, 
the pulley, the ramp, and the scaffold gave such an impulse to the art 
as no fellow-craftsman in America could conceive of without the 
intensest retrospective reflection. But of mystery there is none. All 
things confirm the sanity, the sacredness of the human will, skill, and 
devotion that have made Japan a land preéminently of homes and 
temples. 

If the carpenter and cabinet-maker, for instance, sits while he 
works, whenever he can, it is because the matted floor, as explained 
above, has excluded the use of trestles and benches, and has cultivated 
that habitual attitude in all the vocations. If his saw and plane are 
set the reverse of those of the West, it is because that arrangement 
accommodates the tool best to the workman’s posture. If he has 
become exceedingly expert in joinery, splicing, dovetailing, etc., it is 
because he has never had machine-made bolts and nails to waste by 
the ton. 

The patience and industry, as well as the skill with which this 
lowly servant of a nation’s needs has accomplished his task, are worthy 
of praise, and should contribute to our pride in this branch of the 
human race. I do not know that fires are more disastrous in Japan 
than with us in America. They are much more frequent. But the 
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concentrations that expose hundreds of millions of property to a 
single excursion of the raging element have not been made there as 
yet. It is said that Tokyo is burned out every ten years—a tenth, at 
least, each year. So elsewhere throughout the realm. Yet with the 
earthquakes like that which recently overwhelmed Gifu; tidal waves 
such as the one that a few years ago swept over miles of territory in 
Northern Nippon and buried over 20,000 people in its course far 
inland; hurricanes that annually cut their swathes across the islands, 
levelling thousands of habitations in a single night; and conflagra- 
tions that leave multitudes homeless, the spirit of this dauntless people 
has never flagged. Catastrophes of the kind just named naturally 
enhance the esteem in which the carpenter and builder is held and 
the sense of dependence with which an entire people lean upon his 
craft. 

Now the guild of this humble worker is but one of the many that 
go to make the forty-five millions of the Japanese. And the rest are 
all like him in industry, courage, and patriotism. Except the mystery 
that attaches to all life and to our common human origin and destiny, 
there is no more mystery in the development and doings of Japan of 
to-day than in those of England, France, or America. Any period 


of the evolution of any one of these states would be as puzzling to us, 
were they not so familiar, as the passing stage of Japanese develop- 
ment. Indeed, the fascination of all history consists in this strange- 
ness, which has so much the flavor of fiction. Obviously, the lesson 
of it all to the statesmen and people, especially of our own highly 
progressive land, is to be found neither in ignorance nor prejudice, 
but in deeply intelligent appreciation. 
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The Basket-Maker 


Woman of the cunning craft, 
Mystic weave and weird design, 
Art where thought and skill combine, 
Tell us of this gift of thine, 

Was it heaven-quaffed ? 


Tell us, is thy work inspired, 
That so cunningly is wrought 
Fancy fine and tender thought? 
Art thou by immortals taught— 
Soul by spirits fired? 


Who perception gave to thee 
Secrets of the field to know: 
Where the toughest willows grow, 
Where the finest grasses show, 

And rare colors be? 


How didst chance to catch the glint 
Of the wild bird’s painted breast, 
That from him thou might’st wrest 
Colors on his bosom press’d 

Thy rare work to tint? 


Wonder-worker, woman, thou; 
Weaving songs and poems rare 
Dreams and visions passing fair, 
Epics of earth, sea and air, 

Tales of past and now. 


Skill like thine is heaven-taught ; 
By the magic of thy art 
Hopes and fears that throng thy heart 
Find a pictured counterpart, 
In thy basket wrought. 
Artuur J. Burpicx. 





MODERN CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION: AN 
AMERICAN’S HOME IN JAMAICA 


—S a sequel to the interesting and suggestive article on 

“Concrete in its Modern Form and Uses,” printed in the 

September issue of THE CRAFTSMAN, we are able to 

print a very complete illustration of a successful applica- 

= tion of the principles of reinforced concrete to the build- 

== ing of fireproof country residences which shall yet be 

architecturally beautiful and harmonious with their surroundings. 

This occurs in the group of buildings recently erected on the Jamaica 

estate of Mr. Alfred Mitchell, whose American home is in New Lon- 

don, Conn., and who has chosen the vicinity of Port Antonio for a 

winter residence. The details of the construction are taken from a 
technical paper by E. S. Larned, C. E., in The Cement Age. 

The site chosen for the buildings is on a point just opposite Port 
Antonio, commanding an extended and beautiful view of the harbor 
and the Blue Mountains, but the problem of the buildings themselves 
was one not so easily solved. A tropical climate with its attending 
moisture, profuse and luxurious plant life and endless varieties of de- 
structive insects, at once suggests the advantages, and almost the 
necessity, of masonry construction for reasons of sanitation, material 
comfort and durability. Yet the selection of building material on 
this island is practically confined to lumber, which must be imported, 
the better grades being very expensive; or brick, of inferior quality 
and appearance, which are made in local yards, and cost from $28.00 
to $30.00 per thousand laid. The island being of coral formation, lit- 
tle rock is quarried suitable for building purposes, and even this, 
owing to inaccessibility and lack of means of transportation, is costly 
and difficult to obtain. 

Under these conditions it was but natural that the owner and his 
architect, Mr. Horace S. Frazer of Boston, should consider and 
finally adopt concrete in preference to all other materials for con- 
struction purposes. That it has proven a success, at least so far as 
appearance goes, is shown by the illustrations. To quote direct: 
“In his conception and treatment of this problem, Mr. Frazer has 
shown a most unusual appreciation of the possibilities open to concrete 
construction. Much that he has accomplished may well be termed 
original and novel, and the results attained, both from the material 
and artistic standpoint, justify the confidence with which he used this 


material.” 
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HE entire group of buildings is harmonious in design, the 
Roman style of architecture being used throughout. In addi- 
tion to the residence, the group includes a ten-room house, one 

story high, for the coachman and other white employees on the estate, a 
stable about ninety by fifty-six feet with a court yard in the center, two 
pavilions located at points commanding attractive views, a power 
house, a reservoir for domestic water supply, a bridge of thirty-foot 
span, and a gate lodge commanding the entrance to the private 
grounds. All these buildings are of concrete, reinforced, where 
necessary, with twisted steel rods. The main residence is about two 
hundred and forty-six feet over all, with a single row of rooms in the 
middle, and broad verandas on each side. Every room is open to the 
air and sun, and the windows are provided with jalousies or Venetian 
blinds with slats five inches wide, which serve to admit air freely and 
will exclude rain. The walls, floors, roofs, stairways, partitions and 
columns are all constructed of reinforced concrete, and the only 
features built of wood are the door frames, doors, windows, sashes and 
jalousies. 

The concrete was mixed in the proportion of one cement, three 
sand and six stone, the stone running in size from one-and-a-half 
inches down. The consistency of the concrete was made quite wet, 
and owing to the scarcity of fresh water the contractors were obliged 
to use sea water. Coral sand was obtained from the beach; and this, 
while clean and well graduated in size, was not very sharp. Coral 
rock was taken from a quarry on the estate near the site of the house. 
The forms used were made of yellow pine or North Carolina pine 
from the Southern States, there being no native building lumber fit 
for use. On all the exterior exposed wall surfaces, the lagging was 
planned in order to give a smooth finish ; the forces for partition walls, 
which were to be plastered with Portland cement, were made of rough 
lumber in order to leave a better key for the plaster. The lumber was 
coated with crude oil to prevent absorption of the water in the con- 
crete, and to prevent warping. The wall forms were generally five- 
and-a-half feet in height; rods, with key nuts and washers, passing 
through the wall in the line of the uprights, served to hold the boards 
in place and to prevent spreading as the concrete was deposited, 
rammed and spaded. As the work advanced, the moulds were raised, 
the finished wall serving to keep them in line. 
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LL the exterior columns were cast in place, the moulds being 
made in Boston. The interior columns were cast in Boston, 
using coral rock sent from Jamaica. The latter columns were 

made one inch greater in diameter than the dimension called for, and 
were turned in a lathe and then rubbed down to the exact size, produc- 
ing a finish resembling terrazzo, in appearance somewhat like Sienna 
marble. The coral rock is of a light yellow color, with occasional 
pink spots through it. With the materials used the opportunity of 
getting a warm and pleasing color effect was early recognized and the 
results obtained serve as another illustration of the possibilities open 
to concrete construction. A brilliant crimson colored clay overlaid 
the coral rock in the quarry, and a small amount of this material was 
mixed with the coral as it passed through the crusher, producing in 
the concrete a warm flesh tint. The exposed exterior wall surfaces 
were chipped or dressed with pneumatic tools, or washed with dilute 
acid, to remove all board marks, and the effect is as handsome as can 
be produced with almost any building stone. 

Not only is this building fireproof, but an earthquake which oc- 
curred in January without disturbing it proved it to be equally well 
adapted for the tropics in another respect. Reinforced concrete resi- 
dences in countries where seismic disturbances are in the regular order 
of things would evidently prove good substitutes for the earthquake 
and fireproof “godowns” in which the Japanese store all their treas- 
ures, knowing that their light and inflammable houses are subject to 
destruction from one cause or the other every few years at the outside. 
Making the whole house a godown is more in accordance with West- 
ern ideas, and the concrete house seems to satisfy every requirement. 
This has already been recognized in Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
where numerous residences, club houses and warehouses are being 
built of this material, and its general use on the Pacific Coast would 
seem to be only a matter of a comparatively short time. It is a ma- 
terial that lends itself readily to the form of architecture best adapted 
to tropical and semi-tropical countries, and from the signs of the 
times, both architecture and material are beginning to find favor in 
the colder and less equable climate of the Northern and Eastern 
American States. 
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AN AMERICAN’S WINTER HOME IN JAMAICA 


ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS 





A SEAT SHADED FROM THE TROPIC SUN 
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A SUMMER HOUSE ON THE HILL 





THE BRIDGE AND PAVILION 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE OF CONCRETE IN MR. MITCHELL’S VILLA 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE: 


NUMBER X. 


SIMPLE and inexpensive house, 
well adapted to the suburbs or 
the country, is shown in THE 
CRAFTSMAN design for September. It is 
so planned as to afford comfortable accom- 
modation for a fairly large family, and yet 
it can be built at a cost approximating 
$3,000. Like all our country houses, this 
comfortable dwelling seems naturally to 


SERIES OF 1905: 


The house as planned here is to be built 
entirely of shingles, upon a foundation of 
field rubble. The frontage is forty-five 
feet, the depth, thirty-six feet. The wall 
shingles should be of cedar, oiled and left 
to weather into soft silvery-gray tones, 
and the roof and exterior trim would be 
most effective if stained a mossy green. 
The red brick chimneys would give a 


Tronr. Evevarior. 


belong in a garden, with the trees and 
shrubbery of which the wood color and 
mossy green of its exterior would har- 
monize delightfully. In structure it is 
unusually interesting, showing as it does 
a broad, overhanging roof, a deeply re- 
cessed porch, and an arrangement of 
windows that gives the maximum of air, 
sunlight and pleasant outlook. 


pleasant note of contrasting color, and 
the rubble of the foundation would show 
hints of red and green in the gray of the 
stone, adding a subtle touch to the color 
harmony of the whole building. 
Character is lent to the shingled walls 
by square corner posts and uprights, with 
curved brackets at the top to support the 
eaves. The windows appear for the most 
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part in groups of three, all with small 
square panes in the upper sash, and the 
window-frames and sash, stained to the 
same green as the uprights, not only show 
an attractive division of the wall-spaces, 
but add life and interest to the quiet wood- 
color of the walls. A quaintly cozy and 
sheltered effect, like that which adds so 


lower at the ends of the house. This 
takes up about half of the breadth of the 
eaves, and, where it overhangs the square 
bay at the end of the living room, the 
grace and strength of the lines is especially 
worthy of note. 

The front porch, which occupies a cen- 
tral space between two of the triple 


Sime Evevariort 


much to the charm of Swiss chalets and 
English cottages, is given by the broad 
overhang of the roof, which projects three 
feet six inches beyond the walls. The 
three dormer windows, which light the 
upper chambers at the front of the 
house, also add much to its exterior 
attractiveness. One especially interesting 
structural feature is given by the slight 
projection of the upper story over the 


groups of windows, is recessed. The 
floor is of cement, seemingly a continuation 
of the approach to the house and of the 
steps, and the walls and ceiling may also 
be of the same material. The beams of 
the ceiling should be stained green like 
all the exterior trim. On either side of 
the steps the rubble foundation is built 
out to accommodate long flower-boxes. 
This porch is eight feet by fourteen, giv- 
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ing plenty of room for rustic chairs and 
benches, which would be very appropriate 
here. The front door is in the center, 
directly opposite the steps, and a high 
casement window, small paned, appears 
on either side. 
HALL AND Den 

The lower floor of the house is arranged 
to give a delightful feeling of space and 
freedom within comparatively small com- 
pass. The square hall opens into the liv- 
ing room and the dining room on either 
side, the openings being very broad and 
without doors, so that the effect is almost 
that of a single, very large, and irregular 
room, charmingly planned as regards un- 
expected nooks and angles. The hall, 
which is ten by fourteen feet, opens at the 
back into a “den” of the same size, but on 
a lower level, so that it is approached by 
three steps leading down into it from the 
hall. The pleasant homelikeness of a 
retreat like this always makes itself felt, 
and in the present plan it is especially con- 
venient, as it may be used with equal 
advantage as a small reception room, a 
library or a study. On one side of the 
entrance to this den is a large coat-closet, 
and on the other, the staircase, which runs 
up to a wide landing lighted by three 
windows. ‘The balustrade of the landing 
forms a very decorative structural feature 
above the low-browed entrance to the den. 

All the woodwork of the first floor 
should be of chestnut, stained to a brown 
that has in it a slight suggestion of green. 
The floors throughout the lower part of 
the house would be best in oak stained 
brown. In color effects the hall and the 
den should be treated alike. One of the 
most effective color schemes would be to 
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have the walls covered with cartridge 
paper in a rich golden brown, and the 
ceilings left in rough gray plaster. The 
rugs of both hall and den should be of 
the heavy rough weave of a Navajo blan- 
ket, in tones of reddish brown with stripes 
of dull green and a cold gray that blends 
with the plaster of the ceiling. The three 
broad, shallow steps that lead down into 
the den should be covered with a long rug 
of the same weave and coloring, showing, 
if possible, an Indian motif in the design. 
Over the entrances to the stairway and 
coat-closet should be hung heavy canvas 
curtains of dull brownish green, not unlike 
the color of old pine-needles, embroidered 
and appliqued with bright golden browns 
and soft yellows. The window curtains 
in both hall and den should be of gray 
homespun linen, simply hemstitched. The 
ceiling of the hall is divided by two broad 
beams, but in the den the beam effect is 
carried around the angle of the ceiling. 
Just below, in place of a frieze, is a simple 
design stenciled upon the golden brown 
paper in pale tans and deep browns, 
relieved by just a touch of old blue. On 
either side of the entrance is ample space 
for a bookcase. The window shows the 
usual triple group of sashes that prevails 
throughout the lower floor, and at right 
angles with it, on either side, are built in 
broad, low seats, cushioned in dull green 
leather. The pillows should show a com- 
bination of harmonizing colors,—some 
covered with soft, natural-colored leather, 
some with dark blue tapestry. 
Tue Livinc Room 

At the left of the hall is the living room, 
fourteen by twenty-eight feet in size, and 
exposed on three sides. Opposite to the 
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broad entrance leading from the hall is a 
windowed recess which holds a deep seat. 
Here the three windows at the front are 
stationary, but a casement at each end per- 
mits a free circulation of air. Another 
group of windows in the end of the room 
looks from the front of the house. At the 
opposite end is the fireplace, which is faced 


LIVING.ROOM. 


14-8 « 20:0" 


the hall give ample room for a piano and 
for additional book-cases if desired. 

The walls of the living room should 
be covered with cartridge paper in the 
same tone of brownish green that appears 
in the portieres of the hall, thus establish- 
ing the color link between the two rooms. 
The frieze and ceiling should be of the 


TIURST FLOOR Pian. 


with hard-burned brick almost black in 
color, with a few tones of dark red. The 
mantel shelf is four feet six inches in 
height, and on either side the space is filled 
with built-in book-cases of the same height, 
with casement windows over them. ‘The 
large spaces on the side of the room toward 
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rough gray plaster, to which a warmer 
tone is given by the introduction of just 
a hint of tan, and the woodwork, of course, 
is of the same greenish-brown chestnut as 
in the hall. The warmth and brilliancy 
of light needed with these dull forest tones 
would be supplied by window curtains of 
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COUNTRY HOUSE CANDLESTICK IN SHEET BRASS AND GREEN GLASS 





CANDLESTICK IN GREEN BRONZE AND LANTERN IN BRASS AND GREEN GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


All designed and made by Charles H. Barr, New York City. 


bright orange, either silk or of some soft, 
thin wool material. The furniture in this 
room would best be of dark brown fumed 
oak, with cushions or upholstery of dull 
orange leather or canvas. The electric 
fixtures could be of combination iron and 
copper, with globes of ground glass to 
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deep cream. The brown tones are intro- 
duced in the woodwork, and the greens in 
the furniture, which should be of oak 
stained a soft green. The chairs would 
look best with rush seats. The triple 
window in front gives plenty of light, 
softened by curtains of some thin, light 
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SECOND FLooR (PLAN. 


soften the light and so leave undisturbed 
the color values in the room. 
Tue Dtntnc Room 
The broad opening at the right side of 
the hall leads into the dining room, four- 
teen by eighteen feet, where the wall 


panels are covered in dull blue, and the 
plaster of frieze and ceiling is tinted a 





material, in tan color, relieved by a figure 
giving a touch of old rose and green. 
Opposite to the entrance is a sideboard, 
with a high casement window above. On 
either side is another window, giving a 
charming color effect in the room with 
the warm-toned curtains and showing an 
attractive division of the wall-spaces. At 
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the back of the room is built an ample 
cupboard for china, opening on both sides 
so as to give equally convenient access 
from dining room and kitchen. 
Tue KitcHen 

Just back of the dining room, and open- 
ing from it, is the kitchen. This is ten 
by fourteen feet in size, and is finished 
in the same chestnut woodwork as the rest 
of the lower floor, with walls painted a 
pale straw-color. No pantry is provided, 
but ample cupboard room for all utensils 
and provisions. A work table, such as is 
described in our Home Department for 
September, would be an excellent addition 
to this kitchen. At the back is a porch, 
so built that it can easily be enclosed for 
winter use as a cool room, as it is six feet 
wide by thirteen long, and affords ample 
accommodation for a refrigerator and cup- 
boards.- A door from the kitchen leads 
to a good-sized cellar, fitted with laundry 
and heating facilities. 

Tue Upper Fioor 

The upper hall shows the same wood- 
work and color scheme as the lower, and 
the windows on the landing are curtained 
with gray homespun linen like the hall and 
den. In all the bedrooms the woodwork 
is finished in white, and the floors through- 
out are of hard comb-grained pine stained 
a very soft moss green. The windows 
upstairs are all curtained with white mus- 
lin, the fineness of which may vary in the 
different rooms as the taste or purse may 
dictate. All the upper rooms have ceil- 
ings following the slope of the roof, and 
are made very quaint and pretty in shape 
by the dormer windows. The closets are 
hidden away under the lowest slope of the 


roof at the outside walls. 
Tue Beprooms 

Five bedrooms seem rather a liberal 
allowance for a house-of this size, but they 
are so conveniently arranged that all are 
sufficiently large, and room is found for a 
bathroom besides. At the front of the 
house, the bedroom on the right side would 
be charming with the walls done in gray- 
blue and the ceiling in cream-color. The 
rag rug should show a similar tone of blue, 
combined with a soft tan. Furniture in 
silver-gray maple would harmonize ad- 
mirably, and the bed-cover, bureau scarf, 
etc., should be in creamy tones, with some 
simple motif embroidered in old blue. 

The bedroom at the left front could be 
done in cool greeris, the wall covered with 
a paper showing a soft, set figure repeated 
at wide intervals. With this paper no 
frieze need be used. The ceiling should 
be tinted a cream color. Furniture of 
light oak would be best here, with a brass 
bed, and the rug should show a good deal 
of old rose to give the right color accent. 
The pretty accessories of the sleeping- 
room might also be decorated with needle- 
work in old rose. 

At the back of the house the bedroom 
on the right side would be very attractive 
if treated in tones of tan, with a little pale, 
soft green to give the needed contrast of 
color. The furniture should be of brown 
fumed oak. ‘The room at the left might 
have the walls done in soft rose color, with 
ceiling and frieze tinted pale green. The 
furniture of this room would be pret- 
tiest in white enamel finish, with a 
white enameled bedstead with brass 
trimmings. 











HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 


TICAL TALKS ON STRUCTURAL WOOD WORK- 
ING: SEVENTH OF THE SERIES. 


UR suggestion in the August 
C CRAFTSMAN that requests be 

sent in for the models and ex- 
planations most needed by those inter- 
ested in Home Training in Cabinet Work 
has met with prompt and practical re- 
sponse, with the result that in the present 
number all our space available for this 
topic will be devoted to explanations asked 
for by our correspondents, and the two 
models given are also in response to re- 
. quests. 

It will be remembered that in July we 
published in this series an article treating 
of the texture and qualities of our native 
woods. Of this, a correspondent inter- 
ested in cabinet-making says: “This 
article was just what I have been in search 
of for some time, but it did not go far 
enough into detail for the uninitiated. 
The part about which I am ignorant is 
the treatment of woods in order to get 
these modern effects.” 

The subject of wood finishing in gen- 
eral is much too long to be adequately 
treated within the limits of the space 
available in a single number of THE 
CRAFTSMAN, but the division of woods 
into classes, each of which is susceptible to 
certain methods of finishing which apply 
with nearly equal advantage to all the 
woods in the class designated, makes it a 
simple matter to take up in detail these 
sections one by one, until methods and 
formulae have been given for the treat- 
ment of all woods in general use. 

Among the easily obtained native woods 
used for cabinet making and interior house 
trim, white oak, chestnut, ash and elm 





come into one class as regards treatment. 
All of these woods have a strong, well- 
defined grain, and are so alike in nature 
that they are all affected in much the 
same way by the same process or method 
of finishing. This class of woods has 
been selected as the subject of the present 
article, and we will endeavor to make clear 
to our readers such of our methods of fin- 
ishing them as may be of practical use to 
the inexperienced worker. It must be 
stated, however, that the formulae and 
instructions given here are not those which 
would be practicable in a large factory, 
where great quantities of furniture are 
to be turned out at low cost, but are ad- 
dressed to those who take up cabinet mak- 
ing on a smaller scale, or who wish to 
learn how to obtain a desirable effect in 
the finish of interior trim. The best 
effects are to be obtained only by a com- 
paratively expensive and laborious process, 
which necessarily demands a personal in- 
terest and energy on the part of the 
worker. And also it should be under- 
stood that our methods of finishing are for 
the purpose of getting the best possible 
results from the wood itself as well as the 
most pleasing effect in completing the 
color scheme of a room, and never for the 
purpose of imitating a more costly wood 
in the finish of a cheaper one. The beauty 
of each wood is peculiarly its own, and the 
sole aim of our finishing is to show that 
beauty to the best advantage. 

That a clearer understanding may be 
given of the effects we try to obtain with 
the finishes to be described later, it seems 
best first to explain the method in ordi- 
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nary use in furniture and other wood- 
working establishments, where naturally 
the effort is made to get the most showy 
and commercially finished results from the 
least possible expenditure of time and ma- 
terial. In such cases the wood is first 
“filled” with a prepared wood filler made 
from a very finely ground silex. "When 
this preparation is carefully rubbed into 
the pores, the surface of the wood becomes 
as smooth and even as glass. After the 
filler has become thoroughly dry, the 
wood is varnished and rubbed, and either 
polished to a mirror-like brilliancy or left 
“in the dull.” This destroys the texture 
by covering it with an enamel that com- 
pletely alters its character. Whether 
dull or polished, the woodiness of texture 
that is so interesting has given place to an 
artificial smoothness of surface that passes 
for fineness of finish and that makes all 
wood alike to the touch. 

It is easy to finish wood in this way and 
yet leave it natural in color, if desired, 
for the filler made from silex is colorless. 
If a darker or different color is required, 
the pigment is usually mixed with the 
filler. This gives a finish in which the 
figure of the wood is made very promi- 
nent, for the reason that, when the color 
is carried on in that way, the pigment does 
not penetrate the glassy surface of the pith 
ray or figure, and is rubbed off by the 
same operation that rubs it into the softer 
parts of the wood. This effect is much 
sought after in showy furniture, where a 
highly emphasized figure is considered 
very desirable, but it is just what we seek 
most earnestly to avoid, as the figure in 
the woods mentioned above is already so 
strong that it needs to be subdued by an 
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even tone rather than heightened by a 
marked contrast. 

Of the woods in the class we are dis- 
cussing now, oak and chestnut are the 
only ones affected by the fumes of am- 
monia. As was discovered some years ago 
by the use of oaken beams and panelling 
in the woodwork of fine stables, the effect 
of ammonia on this wood is to produce 
quickly the mellow darkness of hue that 
formerly was supposed to come from age 
alone. Careful experiment showed that 
this effect resulted from a certain affinity 
between the tannic acid in the wood and 
the ammonia with which the air was heav- 
ily charged, and that the same result could 
be artificially produced by subjecting to 
the fumes of strong ammonia any wood 
which contained a sufficient percentage of 
tannin. This process is the only one 
known that acts upon the glassy pith rays 
as well as the softer parts of the wood, 
coloring all together in an even tone so 
that the figure is marked only by its differ- 
ence in texture. This result can not be 
accomplished by stains, and for this reason 
we always subject these woods to more or 
less fuming before applying a stain. 

In fuming woods the best results are 
obtained by shutting the piece into an air- 
tight box or closet, on the floor of which 
has been placed a shallow dish containing 
liquor ammonia (26 per cent). The 
length of time required to fume to a good 
color depends largely upon the tightness of 
the compartment, but as a rule forty-eight 
hours is enough. Where fuming is not 
practicable, as in the case of a piece too 
large for any available compartment, or of 
the trim of a room, a satisfactory result 
can be obtained by applying liquor am- 








monia (26 per cent) direct to the wood 
with a sponge or brush. In either case, 
the wood must be in its natural condition 
when treated, as any previous application 
of oil or stain would prevent the ammonia 
from taking effect. 

After the wood is thoroughly dry from 
the first application, sandpaper it care- 
fully with fine sandpaper, then apply an- 
other coat of ammonia and sandpaper as 
before. 

Some pieces fume much darker than 
others, according to the amount of tannin 
left free to attract the ammonia after the 
wood has been kiln-dried. Where any 
sapwood has been left on, that part will 
be found unaffected by the fumes. To 
meet these conditions, it is necessary to 
make a “touch-up” to even up the color. 
This is done by mixing Vandyke brown, 
ground in japan, with German lacquer, 
commonly known as “banana liquid,” and 
adding a very little lampblack, also ground 
in japan. The mixture may be thinned 
with wood alcohol to the right consis- 
tency for use, and the color of the piece 
to be touched up will decide the proportion 
of black to be added to the brown. In 
touching up the lighter portions of the 
wood, the stain may be smoothly blended 
with the dark tint of the perfectly fumed 
parts by rubbing along the line where they 
join with a piece of soft, dry cheesecloth, 
closely following the brush. If the stain 


should dry too fast and the color is left 
uneven, dampen the cloth slightly with 
alcohol. 

After fuming, sandpapering and touch- 
ing up a piece of furniture, apply a coat 
of lacquer made of one-third white shellac 
and two-thirds German lacquer. 


If the 
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fuming process has resulted in a shade 
dark enough to be satisfactory, this lacquer 
may be applied clear, if not, it may be dark- 
ened by the addition of a small quantity 
of the stain used in touching up. Care 
must be taken, however, not to add enuugh 
color to show laps and brushmarks. The 
danger of this makes it often more ad- 
visable to apply two coats of lacquer, each 
containing a very little color. If this is 
done, sandpaper each coat with very fine 
sandpaper after it is thoroughly dry, and 
then apply one or more coats of prepared 
floor wax. These directions, if carefully 
followed, should give the same effects that 
characterize the Craftsman furniture. 
Sometimes it is not deemed practicable 
or desirable to fume oak or chestnut. In 
such a case a finish may be used for which 
directions will be given, and which applies 
te all woods in this class. For these 
woods a water stain should never be used, 
as it raises the grain to such an extent that 
in sandpapering to make it smooth again 
the color is sanded off with the grain, 
leaving an unevenly stained and very un- 
pleasant surface. The most satisfactory 
method we know, especially for workers 
who have had but little experience, is to 
use quick-drying colors (colors ground in 
japan) mixed with German lacquer. 
Both can be obtained at almost any paint 
shop. After getting the desired shade of 
the color chosen, apply as quickly as pos- 
sible, as it dries very rapidly. It is best 
to cover a small portion of the surface at a 
time, and then go over it with a soft, dry 
cloth, to “even it up” before it dries. 
When it is ready for the final finish, apply 
a coat of white shellac, sandpaper carefully 
and apply one or more coats of wax. 
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A BOOKCASE 


HIS piece is designed to hold things as well as books. The top is fast- 
ned in place by half inch dowells placed not farther than three inches a- 
part. The shelves are tenoned and the sides rabbited to within one and 
one-half inches of the front to receive them. The construction of the lattice as 
shown on the plans is as follows: The 3-16 inch stock for the face is halved at 
the intersecting points and on the backs are glued the 3-16 inch x 5-16 inch strips. 


MILL BILL FOR BOOKCASE 


Rovcs 
Long Wide Thick 


62 in. 14} in. it in. 

62 in. rat in. t}in. 

62in. 5$in. 1 in. 

62 in. 13} in. in. 

oa: S42 in. in. 
Drawer rails in. 14 in. in. 
Base strip 62in. 2 in. in. 
Partitions-- . - 30 in. 14 in. in. 
Door stiles 30 in. 3 in. in. 
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DESIGN. FOR. A BOOKCASE. SCALE °* IMCHES 


Door rails ..--.--- 4 22in. 3 im. 1 in. 2} in. ¢ in 
Reve cccrancos 4 29in. #2 in, tin. + in. fs in 
EO nn dasceues 8 22in. #? in. * tin. + in. vs in 
EAGER <u 106400000 8 1zin. # in. fin. 4 in. tr in 
Drawer fronts... - - 4 in. 6 in. 1 in. 6 in. 2 in. 
Drawer fronts.-. - - - 2 30 in. 6} in. 1 in. 6 in. 2 i 
Drawer backs..--- 4 in. 5) in. # in. 5 in + i 
Drawer backs. ---. 2 goin. 5¢ in. fin 5 in + i 
Drawer bottoms--- 4 in. 13 in. #¢ in, 12} in + i 
Drawer bottoms.-- 2 30in. 13 in. # in. 12} in i i 
Drawer partitions . 1 14in. 6$ in. 1} in. 6 in 1% in. 
Door stops. .-.---- 2 azia. 1 ia. #¢ ia. 4 in 4 i 
Glass stops ..-.--. 4 24in. # in. + in. is in + i 
Glass stops ...-.-. 4 16in. # in. fin vr in + in. 
Drawer guides .-.- 14 14in. 2 in. I in 1} in i 
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A BEDSTEAD. 


The construction of the bedstead will be found one of the easiest given in our series 
of cabinet work but should be one of the most satisfactory. Care must be taken in 
making the keys which hold the side rails so that the end wood will not break out when 
the key is driven into place. The strips on the side rails are to be screwed in place, 
using six or eight screws on each rail. 


MILL BILL FOR BEDSTEAD 
Rover FinisH 
Piecec . Long . Wide Thick Wide Thick 
62in. 4bin. 1} in. 4 in. 14 in. 
53 in. g4tin. tt in. 4 in. 1¢ in. 
Side rails 87 in. ogtin. thin. 9 in. 1} in. 
Side rail strips - - - . 77in. 2tin. tt in. in. 1 in. 
Top rails 42in. 3 in. tt in. in. I in, 
Lower rails 42in.° 5¢in. tt} in. in. I in, 
Foot ballusters - - - 32 in. 3% in. } in. in. £ in. 
Head ballusters- - . 42in. 3 in. ? in. in. 5 in. 





hati 
VESIGN- FOR: A- 
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CHILD’S HIGH CHAIR 
HE construction of this chair is very similar to the arm chair given in the March 
number of THE CraFTsMAN. The back slats are curved in the same way and 
the seat rails are tenoned and dowelled in a like manner. The arms of the ad- 
justable tray are cut from a single piece of wood, and the back ends are splined by 
sawing straight in, to a point beyond the curve and inserting in the opening made by 
the saw, a piece of wood cut with the grain and well glued so giving strength to a point 


that would otherwise be very weak. The March number also shows the method of 
upholstering the seat. 


MILL BILL FOR CHILD’S HIGH CHAIR. 


Rovcu Finis . 
Pieces No. Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 


30in. I%in. Yin. 1% in. 114 in. 

39in. 3 in. in. pattern 114 in. 

16in. 2Y%in. 1 in. pattern 3% in. 

Seat rails 14in. 13%4in. 1 in. 11% in. 34 in. 
Back slats 14in, 2Y%in. Win. 21, in. 3% in. 
1Sin. 34%in. 1 in. 3 in. 34 in. 

Side stretchers ..... Sin. 1%in. %4in. 11% in. V% in. 
F. and B. stretchers. Sin. I%in. % in. 114 in. V% in. 
Brackets Sin. 2%in. 1 in. pattern 3% in. 
20in. 64%in. Win. 6 in. % in. 

Tray strips 20in. Win. %B in. 3% in. Y% in. 


16 in. 4in. in. pattern 5g in. 
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NE of the questions asked in response 

to our invitation concerned the use 

of the dovetail as a joint, a correspondent 

suggesting that some other joint which 

involved less work and which was also less 
prominent might be more desirable. 

This viewpoint brings into question the 

principles upon which we stand in advo- 


REVOLVING BOOK-RACK SHOWING DOVETAILS 
cating the beauty of good craftsmanship. 
For many reasons we consider the hand- 
made dovetail one of the most decorative 
structural features used in joinery, as 
well as the strongest joint. This, of 
course, applies only to pieces where the 
strength of the structure depends upon the 
strength of a corner, for it is purely a 
corner joint. The best illustration of the 
point we make will be found in the cut of 
the little revolving book-rack. Without 
the use of the dovetail, the corners would 
not only be less perfectly joined as regards 
strength, but the piece would lose its 
greatest claim to structural interest. 

On any box construction the hand- 
made dovetail is decorative. The ends of 
the wood, showing as they do against the 
smoother surface of the adjoining piece, 
give the effect of an inlay, which is height- 
ened by the difference in color, as the 
rough texture of the end-pieces causes 
them to appear many shades darker than 
the sides. 

Two kinds of dovetail are in ordinary 
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use, the lapped and the common. The 
form just described is the common dove- 
tail, and is used to join a corner where 
both sides are meant to show. The lapped 
dovetail shows only on one side, and is 
used in drawer construction, where the 
front should be left smooth, an apparent 
structural feature at that point not being 
necessary. 

In illustrating the use of the lapped 
dovetail on the side of a drawer, we have 
used a model especially worthy of note, in 
that it shows an ingenious feature in the 
construction of the drawer itself. It is 
the best working drawer made, as it runs 
on a center guide and the sides do not fill 
the opening. A little study of the draw- 
‘ng will show that even a very wide 
drawer made like this would run as easily 
as a narrow one, as it is firmly held in the 
middle and cannot jerk or stick. The 
spaces at the sides are sufficient to allow 
for all shrinking or swelling, and the end- 
wood only of the drawer front is made to 
fill the opening. 


PLAN OF DRAWER SHOWING DOVETAILS AND 
CENTER GUIDE 
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HIS, our anniversary number, be- 

! gins the fifth year of THe Crarts- 

MAN’S existence. Of the progress 
made by the magazine within the past year, 
and of the efficiency of the work done in 
its chosen field, our friends and readers are 
best fitted to judge. That it is a kindly 
judgment they give has already been ex- 
pressed to us in many ways, of which the 
most unmistakable are the steady growth 
in the circulation of THe CrarrsMan, 
and the many voluntary expressions of 
goodwill which every mail brings us, and 
which, coming as they do from all parts 
of the country, form the best evidence of 
its rapidly widening influence. 

This influence has met with a response 
so cordial and a coéperation so hearty on 
the part of those allied with us in thought 
and feeling that it has come to be known 
as “THe CraFrsMAN Movement.” With- 
out that response and codperation our 
ideas and beliefs, however earnestly and 
persistently advocated from our own view- 
point, could never have gained the strength 
and scope necessary to make any lasting 
impression upon the thought and life of 
the people. ‘The idea is universal ; it needs 
only to be spoken to gain recognition and 
support from all whose minds hold any 
quality akin to it, for it is merely a firm 
belief in both the need and the possibility 
of a simpler and truer conception and 
expression of life in its everyday tasks and 
surroundings, and an endeavor to carry out 
that belief in practical form. THe Crarts- 
MAN movement not only makes the home 
the source and inspiration of character- 
building, but endeavors to instil into the 
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hearts and minds of all a realization of 
the beauty, the restfulness and the uplift- 
ing influence of simplicity. 

With this in view, THe CrarrsMAN 
believes that the field of its activity covers 
all of life. Not only does it aim to pre- 
sent both the artistic and the practical 
side of handicrafts and the applied arts, 
but it advocates most earnestly the ethical 
value of good art and good work in the 
shaping of character, the influence of sim- 
ple and beautiful home surroundings as a 
factor of the highest importance in the 
right development of civic and national 
life, and the healthfulness,—spiritual, 
mental and physical,—that comes from the 
habit of spending at least a portion of each 
day in useful labor out of doors,—in actu- 
ally getting “back to the soil.” 

Craftsmanship of the highest order is 
represented in our biographical sketches 
of men who are doing good work in one 
way and another for the betterment of 
their fellowmen,—for it is the craftsman- 
ship of life itself. It is not so much the 
public life and achievements of these men 
that we aim to reveal, but their personality 
as it appears amid everyday surroundings, 
—the motive power that lies back of the 
work they are doing in the world. This 
series of homely biographies will be con- 
tinued, for it is doing its work well. That 
it has been a help and an inspiration to 
thousands to be brought for a few minutes 
into such direct relationship with men who 
are shaping lives, events and the progress 
of thought, has been amply testified during 
the past year by the letters and comments 
which have reached us,—so many, so cor- 
dial and so appreciative that we cannot but 
feel justified in regarding this feature as 
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of the first importance to us and to our 
readers. 

The series of illustrated articles which 
has been doing something to show the 
advance of civic art in this country will, 
in its course, continue a broad survey of 
the field, noting the progress already made 
and the plans proposed for the develop- 
ment and improvement of a number of 
American cities; urging the establishment 
of more and better parks and breathing 
places for the people, the blotting out of 
the slums in great centers of population, 
that the toiler and his family may have 
their share of sunlight and fresh air and 
decency in their home surroundings, and 
advocating the development of a more 
democratic architecture and a more dis- 
tinctively American art. 

Five of the series of Home Training in 
Cabinet Work have been given, and in 
response to numerous requests for specified 
models and more detailed information, it 
will be continued largely along lines sug- 
gested by those interested in the work. 
This series, which has succeeded beyond 
our hopes in arousing interest in a most 
fascinating form of handicraft, was begun 
for the purpose of directing attention to 
the many advantages arising from the 
training of head and hand together, to 
inspire respect for the dignity of labor, to 
teach in a simple and practical way the 
making of articles both useful and beauti- 
ful, and to discover to others, especially 
to the young, the joy found in creative 
work. We repeat our invitation with 
regard to suggestions for subjects to be 
taken up in future numbers, from all 
interested in the work. 

The addition of the Home Department, 
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which began in the January number, was 
intended at first to meet the everyday 
problems brought up by correspondents 
who sought suggestions and advice as to 
the interior arrangement and decorative 
features of the home, and incidentally to 
give all our readers the benefit of our skill 
and experience in the handling of these 
sometimes perplexing details of choice of 
fabrics, color harmonies, etc., and to extend 
to them freely the privilege of using our 
choicest designs. This department has 
been gradually extended to cover all the 
essential features of the interior arrange- 
ment of the home complete, its furnishings 
and decoration, fully described and illus- 
trated. Hereafter, each number will deal 
at length with some especial feature, and 
this leading article will be supplemented 
with other articles and short contribu- 
tions having a special bearing on the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

The continuation of THe CraFTsMAN 
House Series, begun in January, 1904, has 
resulted in a great improvement in both 
the character and variety of the house 
designs, as has been proven by the rapidly 
increasing demand for plans, from our 
subscribers and members of the Home 
Builders’ Club, all over the country. To 
this has been added a special series of Cot- 
tage Homes for the Workman, to meet the 
many demands for inexpensive yet home- 
like dwellings. Another extension of the 
House Series begins with this number, in 
which is given the first of a series of special 
articles, each of which will deal with a 
single room, its purpose, its uses and the 
possibilities of interest arising from good 
sense and individuality displayed in the 
construction, choice of color scheme, and 
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furnishing. Each article will be illus- 
trated with colored plates and with black- 
and-white drawings, showing a number of 
examples of the kind of room under 
discussion. 

For THe CRAFTsMAN’S new year a 
number of additional features have been 
planned. One of these appears in this 
number in the shape of a bit of charming 
fiction, a story that will appeal to all who 
have any kinship with nature and art. 
And more than ever it will be the aim of 
the editor and founder to make each suc- 
ceeding number increasingly helpful and 
entertaining, to plain folk as well as to 
those who may be specially interested in 
the constructive or decorative arts in their 
relation to home life, or to the general 
advancement of American civilization. 


N place of a second editorial, we here 

reproduce “Gloria Mundi,” by Michael 
Monahan, printed in the June-July issue 
of The Papyrus. It had been our inten- 
tion to say a few words on the subject of 
the useless labor that dwarfs the true life 
of man and adds so much to the burden 
of the world, but in this little gem the 
thought was so exquisitely expressed and 
the idea so in line with our own belief, 
that it seemed better to give our readers 
an utterance which it would have been a 
deprivation indeed to have chanced to miss, 
rather than to attempt to express in an- 
other way what we were glad to find had 
already been perfectly said. 


HAVE you ever really thought upon 

the beauty of this world which is 
passing away before your eyes? You have 
read the words, “The eye is not satisfied 





with seeing nor the ear with hearing,” 
but have you ever thought that they might 
bear another sense than the parson gives 
them? 

For my part, when I come to die I 
know what my chief regret will be. Not 
for my poor human sins, which have really 
hurt nobody save myself and most of which 
I will have forgotten. Not because I have 
missed the laurel which was the darling 
dream of my youth. Not because I have 
always fallen short of my ideal and, still 
worse, betrayed my own dearest hopes. 
Not for the selfish reason that I have never 
been able to gain that position of independ- 
ence and security which would enable me 
to work with a free mind. Not for hav- 
ing failed to score in any one particular 
what the world calls a success. Not for 
these nor any other of the vain desires that 
mock the human heart in its last agony. 

No; I shall simply be sorry that I failed 
to enjoy so much of the beauty of this dear 
earth and sky, or even to mark it in my 
hurry through the days, my reckless pleas- 
ures, my stupid tasks that yielded me 
nothing. I shall think with utter bitter- 
ness of the time out of all the time given 
me I might have passed in profitably look- 
ing at the moon. Or in marking with an 
eye faithful to every sign, the advance of 
the bannered host of Summer unto the 
scattered and whistling disarray of Au- 
tumn. How many of those wonderful 
campaigns have I really seen?—alas! I 
know too well how many I have 
numbered. 

There was a rapture of flowing water 
that always I was promising myself I 
should one day explore to the full, and 
now I am to die without knowing it. 
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There were days and weeks and months 
of the universe in all its glory bidding for 
my admiration, yet I saw nothing of it 
all. My baser senses solicited me beyond 
the cosmic marvels. I lost in hours of 
sleep, or foolish pleasure, or useless labor, 
spectacles of beauty which the world had 
been storing up for millions of ages— 
perhaps had not been able to produce 
before my brief day. I regret even the 
first years of life when the universe seemed 
only a pleasant garden to play in and the 
firmament a second roof for my father’s 
house. Grown older, but no wiser, I 
planned to watch the sky from dawn to 
sunset and, on another occasion, from sun- 
set to dawn; but my courage or patience 
failed me for even this poor enterprise. 
I was a beggar at a feast of incomparable 
riches and something always detained me 
from putting forth my hand; or I left the 
table which the high gods had spread and 
went eating husks with swine. And now 
I am to die hungry, self-robbed of my 
share at the banquet of immortal beauty— 
can Christian penitence find anything to 
equal the poignancy of such a regret?.... 

Yet even as I write I am cheating myself 
in the old bankrupt fashion, for the day 
outside my window is like a tremulous 
golden fire and the world overflows with 
a torrent of green life—life that runs 
down from the fervid heaven and suspires 
through the pregnant earth. It is the 
first of June when Nature, like a goddess 
wild with the pangs of delivery, moves 
the whole earth with her travail, filling 
every bosom with the sweet and cruel 
pain of desire. Now she takes account of 
nothing that does not fecundate, conceive 
or produce, intent only upon securing her 
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own immortal life. And though she has 
done this a million and a million ages, yet 
is she as keen of zest as ever; as avid for 
the full sum of her desire as when first she 
felt the hunger of love and life ; as unwear- 
ied as on the morning of Creation. 

“Put away your foolish task,” she seems 
to say. “Yet a few days and it and you 
will both be ended and forgotten. Come 
out of doors and live while the chance is 
left you. Come and learn the secret of 
the vital sap that is no less a marvel in the 
tiniest plant than in the race of man. If 
you can not learn that, I will teach you 
something else of value—the better that 
you ask me naught. Leave your silly 
books and come into the great green out- 
of-doors, swept clean by the elemental airs. 
Here you will find the answer to your 
foolish question, ‘What do we live for?’ 
—Life—life—life !” 


NOTES 


‘THE Metropolitan Museum of New 

York is soon to be enriched by some 
exhibits which will be the first indications 
of the important advance the museum 
seems destined to make as a world-famed 
treasury of the fine arts under the new 
administration of J. Pierpont Morgan as 
president and Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke 
as director. 

Twelve panels by Suardi, called Bram- 
antino (1455-1536), were purchased for 
the museum last April at a sale at 
Christie’s from the collection of the late 
H. Willett of Brighton. Mr. Willett 
had secured forty of these panels in Italy 
in 1881 for $120, rescuing them from 
housewreckers who were demolishing one 








of the old country seats in Gonzaga 
county. The twelve panels are nearly all 
profile studies of men, and are exquisite 
examples of the decorative tendencies of 
the pre-Raphaelite period. The cable 
announcing their purchase states that “the 
pictures will be restored before shipment 
to New York.” It is devoutly to be 
wished that the vandal’s hand may be 
stayed and the characteristic charm of 
these genuine antiques may not be 
obliterated. 

A Roman bronze, which was discovered 
fifty years ago by Prince Demidoff, has 
also been purchased in Paris. It repre- 
sents the Emperor Trebonianus Gallus 
who reigned from 251-254 A. D. The 
statue, which was found in fragments, was 
restored by the expert, M. André, and is 
an archaeological treasure. 

The library of the museum will be 
enriched by a gift from King Edward VII. 
It consists of two magnificent volumes, 
one of them one of his own copies of the 
great work on the armory at Windsor 
Castle, and the other a corresponding 
book on the furniture in the royal palace. 

It is also rumored that many of Mr. 
Morgan’s art treasures, which are kept 
in his London house, being excluded from 
this country by the prohibitive tariff on 
art, may be brought over as exhibits for 
the museum. 

The “Aretino” by Titian, from the 
Chigi palace at Rome, which has been on 
exhibition for some time in the Colnaghi 
Gallery in London, has been purchased for 
America, the price paid being $125,000, 
which is very moderate for a work of this 
character, as the Aretino is one of Titian’s 
greatest portraits. 
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"T HERE has been some talk that when 

the artists repair to town after their 
summer outings decided developments will 
take place in the matter of the union of 
the National Academy of Design and the 
Society of American Artists. The City 
has been approached to donate a plot of 
ground for an art palace under direction 
of the united body, and liberal art patrons 
stand ready to contribute to defray the 
cost of its erection. 


"THE summer haunts of the New York 
artists have been varied and wide 
spread. Scarcely a place along the Atlan- 
tic coast from the northernmost rocky 
bounds of Maine to the sands of Cape 
May that has not had some colony of the 
brothers of the brush—and of the sisters 
as well. The Adirondacks have been 
painted by Shurtleff, the Catskills have 
given inspiration to J. Francis Murphy, 
P. Cornager, Birge Harrison, Orlando 
Rouland, Will Robinson and many others. 
A number have conducted summer schools 
which interferes very little with personal 
work, and the ocean steamers are carrying 
another number back to their native 
shores. ‘The ever increasing interest in 
art productions will find the coming ex- 
hibitions replete with the fruits of artistic 
labor. 


REVIEWS 

ELIGION and Science are made to 

join hands and work together toward 
the same great end in “God and His 
World,” a book of “sermons on evolution” 
by the Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, L. H. D., 
pastor of the May Memorial Church at 
Syracuse. Bringing to his theme the deep 
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learning that would mean success to many 
a man who devotes his life to scientific pur- 
suits alone, Dr. Calthrop uses it only to 
prove the great truth that religion has 
been groping for so long,—the conception 
of “God filling all things up with Himself 
so that there is no room for anything else.” 
Into that statement Dr. Calthrop has gath- 
ered the essence of his belief,—the belief 
which irradiates every one of the following 
pages with the divine enthusiasm of the 
“God-intoxicated man.” But his view of 
“God and His World” is that of a scientist 
as much as a religionist. For instance, in 
speaking of the vital necessity to “sweep 
away at once the ten thousand illusions 
which beset thoughtful minds when they 
first begin to think about space,” he says: 

“In the deepest sense, then, we may say 
that Space is The All, including within it- 
self all forms of being, all matter, all 
spirit, and all manifestations of both mat- 
ter and spirit; and Space, to all alike, is 
that underlying reality without which 
none of them would be conceivable. To 
the archangel—that is, to the fully de- 
veloped man—Space is the Presence of 
God, the fullness of Him that filleth all in 
all,“ in whose fullness are included all 
power, all beauty, all intelligence, all 
truth, all tenderness. 

Evolution is the keynote of Dr. Cal- 
throp’s philosophy; it underlies all of his 
teaching, and in the essay entitled “Re- 
ligion and Evolution,” he says: We, I 
think, shall live to see the Doctrine of 
Evolution victorious all along the line; 
and, if this be so, our business as preach- 
ers will be to fill that idea full of God. 
We must show that the Evolution of Life 
does not mean blind Matter doing the 
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work of Living Force, but means God 
creating His worlds through the consent- 
ing wills of all His creatures,—inspiring 
the bird with love of beauty and of song, 
and so gently impelling the whole race of 
birds to progress; inspiring the quadru- 
mana with social affections, with care for 
the weak, the young, the aged of their 
number, and so laying deep the founda- 
tions of human society and organizing 
nerves which one day shall throb to human 
virtues. Man, in his blindness and con- 
ceit, has supposed that he alone was cap- 
able of heroism, of self-sacrifice, of 
progress, of inspiration. But one day it 
will be seen that all the ascents of life 
were taken with pain, and that man has a 
host of lowly benefactors whose very 
names he has held in derision.” [““God 
and His World,” by Rev. Samuel R. Cal- 
throp, L. H. D. 5x7% inches. 287 
pages. Published by George H. Ellis Co., 
Boston. ] 


NE the first books which The Mac- 

millan Company will publish in the 
Fall will be the revised and enlarged 
edition of Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s “Rem- 
iniscences of Peace and War.” Since its 
issue last autumn Mrs. Pryor’s book has 
won increasing praise: it is adjudged the 
cream of all the recent Civil War rem- 
iniscences. Hardly another book of the 
last year has received such genuine and 
earnest applause from critics of the United 
States and England. Hundreds of letters 
from people who have read the book, many 
of them prominent in the world of liter- 
ature or of politics, attest the impression 
which the book has made on the finest 


minds. 





THE OPEN DOOR 


ITH the coming of October and while Nature is yielding up her harvests 
V V to man, the commercial instinct takes on new hope and vigor, and the trade 
activities along all lines find new voice in the business announcements of the 
enterprising merchants and manufacturers. The Open Door joins heartily in repeat- 
ing the season’s tidings and in this issue presents an unusual variety of standard utilities, 
all closely identified with home life and comfort. The home messages which the Open 
Door carries to its readers this month include a dozen or more suggestions and descrip- 
tive matter relating to almost every department of the home, from the foundation to the 
roof, the kitchen, library and parlor, and each subject will repay careful reading, and 
further investigation, by sending for the interesting booklets and catalogues issued by 
the several firms. 


McDOUGALL __ The development of the McDougall Kitchen Cabinets by G. P. 
KITCHEN McDougall & Son, of Indianapolis, Indiana, is the result of careful 
CABINETS research and study in domestic science with a definite purpose to 

simplify kitchen work, to save steps, in the small kitchen to save 
space, and in all cases to economize the health and strength of the patient housewife or 
servant. It is only within recent years that architects and specialists have given proper 
attention to the kitchen which naturally deserves more attention than any other room in 
the house, and the efforts of Messrs. McDougall & Son, tomeet the essential require- 
ments, are deserving of intelligent attention and study by all home-makers, who desire 
to combine beauty, utility and convenience in kitchen appointments. 

The catalogue of the firm shows a dozen or more handsome illustrations of the 
various designs of these kitchen cabinets, and describes fully the subject in all its details. 
THE CRAFTSMAN welcomes all efforts that tend to make the home more homelike, to 
reduce the daily tasks of living to the minimum by doing away with so much unneces- 
sary labor and care-taking which makes the housewife a drudge. 

We trust THe CRAFTSMAN readers who are interested in this subject will inform 
themselves more fully by sending for the handsome catalogue to the firm’s address, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


CABINET To many of our correspondents who have appealed to us for sugges- 
GLENWOOD tions and advice in regard to obtaining a modern range to harmonize 
RANGE with a Craftsman home and furnishing, and that should be free from 

needless and obtrusive ornamentation, the announcement of the Weir 
Stove Company, manufacturers of the Cabinet Glenwood, “the plainest range made,” 
will appeal forcibly and satisfactorily. These ranges, free from nickel or ornamenta- 
tion of any kind, are designed and made by The Weir Stove Company of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, to meet the growing demand for “a modern range built on lines of 
elegant simplicity,” and they certainly merit the admiration and approval of all interested 
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in The Craftsman movement. In addition to the external beauty the Cabinet Glen- 
wood Range is a model of compactness, convenience and economy, both of fuel, care and 
labor. The illustrated booklet, which will be sent on application, will be a revelation 
to many of our readers, and is well worth sending for and careful study. 


CROWN One of the most interesting and practical developments in sanitary 
SANITARY flooring, which has a wide application, is the modern composite known 
FLOORING §#as the Crown Sanitary Flooring, which is being rapidly introduced by 
Robert A. Keasbey Co., of New York, in public buildings, hospitals, 
etc., where sanitary floorings are specially imperative. This combination material is 
equally suited for dining rooms, kitchens, pantries and bath rooms, and has many ad- 
vantages which commend it to general use, not least of which is the fact that it can be 
laid with no sharp angles or corners to accumulate dust or germs, is easily kept clean 
and dry, and always smooti without being slippery. It is also easy to the tread, less 
noisy than the ordinary wood floor, fire-proof, water-proof, durable, artistic and reason- 
able in cost. This Crown Sanitary Flooring is furnished in several suitable tones with 
combination borders and designs when desired, and can be readily laid over old floors or 
any ordinary foundation and ready for use in three days. 
Frank R. Eager, 89-91 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., James W. Eager, 408 South 
Franklin Street, Syracuse, N. Y., H. V. Patton, 56-58 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
are prepared to furnish particulars, estimates and to make contracts. 


WOOD-MOSAIC The announcement in our business pages of the Wood-Mosaic 
FLOORING Flooring Company of New Albany, Indiana, whose parquetry 

factory is at Rochester, New York, will interest all who have 
occasion to use Parquetry, Hardwood and Ornamental floors of all kinds. This Com- 
pany controls large mills and a large part of the visible supply of Indiana white oak, 
which is the standard by which all oak is judged. With an unlimited supply of seasoned 
lumber, large dry kilns, lumber yards and storehouses for finished stock, this firm is 
fully equipped to produce all kinds of ornamental flooring of the highest grade. Their 
staff of designers and the corps of agents throughout the country enable them to furnish 
special designs to order with promptness and to meet the most exacting ideas of the ar- 
tistic decorator. Their book of designs will be cheerfully sent upon application. 


THE NEW In the previous number the Open Door gave an interesting descrip- 
LUXEMOOR tion of the new leather and leather carving which has developed the 
LEATHER Luxemoor products. This invention, however, is one that needs 

to be seen to be appreciated both as a novelty in decorative effects 
and its artistic adaptability to so many practical or decorative uses. At first intended 
for upholsteries, draperies, table, chair and pillow covers, and also for wall panels, bor- 
ders and screens, the development has come to include an almost numberless variety of 
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articles like book covers, library sets and gift novelties, to which is now added many 
tasteful designs for ladies and misses wearing apparel, all harmonious in design and 
color and where exclusive designs are required these can easily be produced to order. 
Luxemoor is rapidly being introduced in all the principal cities and can be found at 


James McCreery & Company’s in New York, and other high class stores and decorators 
throughout the country. 


IMPORTED The fall importations of English Wall Hangings and 
WALL HANGINGS Friezes for the season of 1905-06 are now arriving at the 
AND FRIEZES American headquarters, W. H. S. Lloyd Company, including 
the entire output of the famous Sanderson & Sons, London. 
The new catalogue and representative designs in the celebrated Anaglypta decora- 
tions are also ordered by this house and will be issued January first. The illustration 
of an Anaglypta panel in our business pages shows the Anaglypta decoration which is 
produced in life colors of the peacock in soft tones, with irridescent treatment of the 
colors and outlined in silver, the effect bearing close resemblance to Tiffany glass. 
Mrs. Lloyd, the President of the Company, who has been spending the summer months 
abroad and incidentally making a study of the latest productions in the decorative arts, 
will return about the 17th of September, prepared to discuss the subject from the latest 
view-points of foreign artists and designers. 


TIFFANY & COMPANY The removal of Tiffany & Company from their long- 
THEIR NEW time location on Union Square to their new and hand- 
BUILDING some building on Fifth Avenue at 37th Street, marks 

another important confirmation of the up town move- 
ment by the leading commercial firms of the city. The new store is a model in its 
architectural design as well as its special adaptation to the business of the great diamond 
gem merchants, whose name heads the list of retailers in this country, if not in the 
world. ‘Their announcement in our business pages is devoted in part to their special 
attractions in diamond brooches, and the name of the firm is always an unquestioned 
guarantee of honorable dealing and absolute trustworthiness. Messrs. Tiffany & Com- 
pany extend a cordial invitation to the public to visit their new store and examine at 
leisure their collection of rich gem jewelry, gold and silver table services, and artistic 
merchandise, prepared for the opening and the holiday season. Every department of 
the store presents a wealth of objects of interest well worth seeing and study as an expo- 
sition of the latest and best products in jewelry and the silversmith’s art. 


A LIVING ROOM Some of the newer Sanitas tints and printed burlaps make a 
IN SANITAS very satisfactory and effective wall covering for a living room. 

In this room, comfort is the first essential,—an element of 
homelikeness. The living room, illustrated in our advertising pages has these char- 
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acteristics. “The walls are panelled with two tones of green burlap, the darker confined 
in panels which conform to the wall spaces of the room. ‘They are outlined with small 
half-round mouldings. ‘The ceiling may be either a lighter green or buff plain tint. 

A more cheerful color scheme, if the room is dark, can be had by using red burlap 
in the panels, a plain red tint in the stile, and white Sanitas on the ceiling. 

With either combination of color the wood work could be the same, either fumed 
oak or a dull black with an undertint of either green or red showing through. 

The furnishings of the room should partake of its character, and would of course be 
influenced by the general color scheme. The wide window is an ideal place for flowers, 
and the window boxes can be covered with Sanitas, stained to imitate tiling, or made of 
the printed tiles already obtainable in this material. 


POPULARITY OF The American, who has a genuine love for artistic decora- 
THE PEQUOT RUG tion in his home, will be interested and gratified to note 
the progress made in what may be called the Western Art 
Rug Weaving, one of the finest examples of which is the Pequot Rug, of American 
manufacture, announced in our business pages by Mr. Charles H. Kimball, of Norwich- 
town, Connecticut. With so many Oriental rugs of various grades in the market, these 
modern art rugs are winning a distinction all their own, as unique, simple, durable and 
inexpensive, and possessing qualities which make them peculiarly appropriate in the mod- 
ern home where simplicity and true art prevail. 
These Pequot rugs are dyed to meet the requirements of any special color scheme and 
may be washed like a piece of linen. They are excellent examples of hand-weaving and 
would be acceptable in almost any home as a holiday or anniversary gift. 


RECENT McCLURE The double page announcement in this issue by McClure, 
PUBLICATIONS Phillips & Company, New York, of their noteworthy pub- 

lications and standard fiction offers an unusually tempting 
list of new books for home reading. Literature, history, science, religion and the home 
are represented and grouped on a single page, while a dozen charming books of standard 
fiction in the second will appeal to the differing tastes of the household. No lover of 
good literature will fail to find something new and of interest and value in this partial 
list of their publications. Among the books included in the former list that have already 
challenged wide attention will be found, ““The Americans” by Hugo Munsterberg, 
“Russian Literature” by P. Kropotkin, Ida M. Farbell’s “History of the Standard Oil,” 
Aguste Sabatier’s “Religions of Authority,” “Man’s Place in the Universe” by Alfred 
Russell Wallace, Simon Newcomb’s “Astronomy for Everybody,” and other books by 
well-known writers. In the group of standard fiction the authors represented include 
such entertaining writers as Booth Tarkington, Conan Doyle, George Martin, Edwin 
Lefevre, H. W. Phillips, Myra Kelly, Mary Stewart Cutting, Rex E. Beach and O. 
Henry. The description and prices are given in each case. 
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BOOKS FOR THE The announcement of the well-known New York Publishing 
HOME-MAKER’S house, Frederick A. Stokes Company, in this issue presents an 
LIBRARY attractive list of publications which will be found of special 

interest to the home-maker and THE CraFTsMAN readers 
generally. 

The Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson Moore, discusses the early English makers 
and their work from the days of the Good Queen Bess down to the first quarter of the 
19th Century, with chapters on clocks and early musical instruments. Another by the 
same author, the Old China Book, describes and illustrates choice porcelain and will 
prove a great aid to the collector in choosing his specimens. Still another by the same 
author, The Lace Book, is a practical guide for all lovers and owners of fine laces. 
The Oriental Rug Book deals with rugs as they are found to-day in modern homes and 
is the most complete illustrated book on the subject. 

The Stokes Company also have in preparation a work on Old Pewter, Brass, Copper, 
and Old Sheffield Plate, by A. Hudson Moore, and a new volume on House Furnishing, 


Practical and Artistic, by Alice Kellogg. Descriptive circulars will be sent upon ap- 
plication. 


HAVING In the August number attention was called in the Open Door to the 
AND proper care of home treasures, the gifts, souvenirs, keepsakes, the family 
KEEPING _sssilver or other valuables in safeguarding them from the burglar or sneak 
thief. Several designs of “Safecraft” furniture have heretofore been 
shown in the business announcements of The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
New York, and in the present number appears one of the most commodious and useful 
of these cabinet devices, showing the Dower Chest open. When closed its external 
appearance is that of a handsome oaken chest without any sign of the burglar-proof safe 
enclosed within. These Dower Chests naturally appeal to prudent people as a sensible 
and practical gift for bridal occasions, where safe from harm or loss the friendly gifts 
can be stored behind the barriers of a steel safe and burglar-proof lock, and at the same 
time adding an attractive piece of furniture. We live in an age of lavish giving and of 
frequent burglaries and the Dower Chest is well planned to meet both emergencies. 


FACTS ABOUT The firm of N. & G. Taylor Company, the sole manu- 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” facturers of “Taylor Old Style,” are the only tinplate 
ROOFING TIN manufacturers who make their products complete from 

start to finish, throughout all the different processes, in 
their own works. They not only make their own blackplates, and their own bars from 
which the blackplates are rolled, but their own ingots from which the bars are rolled. 
They have their own open hearth furnaces, and the entire output of these furnaces is 
taken for making these special quality blackplates, in order to get the best results for 
tinning. They commence with the iron ore and pig iron, and refine these in furnaces to 
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secure a pure, soft metal that will be best suited for this particular purpose, the manu- 
facture of roofing tin. Every step in the manufacture of tinplates from the pig metals 
to the finished sheet is under their own personal supervision and not dependent upon any 
other manufacturer for any of the materials used in their products. 

The following statement by the firm gives some interesting particulars: 

“This roofing-tin has made an actual record for durability unapproached by any 
other roofing-tin, or in fact any other kind of roofing material. We have been making 
and selling it for more than seventy years, and it has established its value by the only 
sure test—the test of time. Forty- fifty- and sixty-year roofs of this tin are common in 
the older cities of this country, and the tin is giving entire satisfaction on thousands of 
public and private buildings in all parts of this country after many years’ service. No 
other make of roofing-tin approaches this extraordinary record for durable, lasting satis- 
faction. 

“Roofing-tin of fifty years ago was made slowly and carefully by hand labor 
throughout ; the black sheets were dipped repeatedly into pots of metal alloy, so as to pile 
on a heavy, natural coating. This way of making tinplate is very slow and costly, re- 
quiring the highest skilled labor; but the roofing-tin produced is vastly more durable 
than modern roofing-tin. Labor saving machinery and severe competition among manu- 
facturers have been responsible for steadily cheapening the quality of tinplate since the 
industry was established in this country. 

“Modern roofing-tin is made in patent tinning machines which pass the sheets 
mechanically through the tin bath by means of rollers, and these rollers destroy the 
natural wearing surface of the coating, and squeeze off the surplus metal from the 


sheet. ‘The process is very quick and cheap, and unfortunately a plate can be so manip- 
ulated as to imitate the appearance of the old-time hand-dipped plates. Some manufac- 
turers after passing the plate through the machine give it a final dip by hand into a pot 
of metal, so as to claim the term “hand-dipped” for such tin. Tin made in this way, 
however, is little better than the common machine-made product.” 


A METROPOLITAN The Open Door has frequently called attention of its 
HOTEL HOME IN _ readers, contemplating a visit to New York, to the various 
NEW YORK advantages, comforts and beauties of the finest family hotel 

in New York. As Mr. Roblee frankly states, “Our 
methods are not copied, they are our own. We do not try to compete with any one. 
We conduct the Hotel Belleclaire on common sense principles, and aim to give the best 
of everything for a fair price, served by pleasant and affable employees, and we endeavor 
to make the atmosphere of cheerfulness and ‘home comfort’ dominate the entire house. 


Still, the charm of expectancy hovers near, and, ‘something doing’ makes Belleclaire 
life fascinating.” 





OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 


NE of the most important ele- 
() ments in the success of a room 

designed to be beautiful in struc- 
ture and color scheme as a whole, is the 
floor. Whether it is to be a more or less 
elaborate parquet floor, or one made sim- 
ply of plain boards, it must be in harmony 
with the color chosen for the wood trim 
of the room. Also, it must invariably be 


FIG. I. 


darker than the woodwork, if the effect 
of restfulness is to be preserved. A floor 
that strikes a higher note of color than the 
woodwork above it, even if it be other- 
wise harmonious in tone, gives the room a 
top-heavy, glaring effect that no furniture 
or decoration will remove. Also, it 
should be unobtrusive. If a plain hard- 
wood. floor serves as the background for 
rugs, not only should the floor be darker 
than the rest of the room, but the choice 
of rugs should be governed by the same re- 
quirement. If a parquet floor is pre- 
ferred, the design should be simple and 


structural rather than striking or elab- 
orate, and the effect should depend on the 
choice of subtly blended tones of natural 
wood or stain, and on the excellence of 
workmanship, rather than on the more ob- 
trusive qualities that often make the floor 
the main feature of a room. 

The most satisfactory floors are laid 
double. The lower floor may be of hem- 


FLOOR OF SILVER-GRAY MAPLE AND MAHAJUA 


lock or other cheap wood, and the upper 
one of oak, maple or any hardwood pre- 


ferred, or of comb-grain pine. This last 
is the ordinary Southern or yellow pine, 
but quarter-sawn, so that the grain is 
straight, like the artificial graining done 
by the grainer’s comb, from which appear- 
ance it takes Quarter-sawn 
pine is very durable, as only the edge of 
the growth-rings are exposed, and it wears 
smoothly and evenly, without slivering, as 
is apt to happen when the softer parts of 
the wood are exposed as in straight-sawn 
pine. 


its name. 
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FIG. 2. 


Only the best kiln-dried or time- 
seasoned material should be used for floor- 
ing, and every care should be taken to 
protect it from the weather. ‘The house 
should be thoroughly dry before the floors 
are laid, or it may long afterwards de- 
velop faults which are hard to remedy. 

In laying a floor, the planks of the 
under floor should be nailed diagonally to 


FLOOR OF TEAKWOOD WITH BLACKENED STRIPS 


the beams except when a parquet upper 
floor is to be used, in which case it is better 
to put them crosswise. It will be found 
advisable to put between the upper and 
lower floor a layer of asbestos paper, or of 
the tough building-paper board, coated on 
both sides with a water-proof and fire- 
proof cement, called “salamander.” The 
latter will delay for hours the progress of 


SECTION OF BUILT-UP FLOOR SHOWING THREE-PLY ARRANGEMENT 
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fire through a floor. Narrow boards 
should be used for the upper floor, except 
when a three-ply or “built-up” board is 
used. The latter may be as broad as de- 
sired, as the core, being laid crosswise be- 
tween the upper and under layers, prevents 
shrinking or swelling. The accompany- 
ing cut will give a clear idea of the method 
of building up a three-ply board, which is 
very advantageous when a costly hardwood 
is chosen for a floor, as it greatly reduces 
the expense. 

The finish of all hardwood floors is the 
same. After the floor is stained a thin 
coat of white shellac should be applied. 
When this is quite dry, the boards should 
be carefully sandpapered and then filled 
with a prepared wood-filler made from 
finely-ground silex. As this filler is 
colorless, it is best to add a little of the 
same color with which the floor is stained, 
so that the tone may be preserved. The 
filler should be rubbed carefully into the 


pores of the wood. A piece of common 


FIG. 3. 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOOR. 


burlaps or sacking is best for this purpose, 
and the rubbing should always be done 
across the grain. The filler should be 
used on a floor for precisely the same 
reason that it should be avoided in the 
treatment of furniture and interior trim, 
as it destroys the texture of the wood by 
covering it with a glassy-smooth and im- 
pervious surface. Texture is not needed 
in the wood of a floor, which should be as 
smooth and as non-absorbent as possible. 
After the floor has been stained and filled 
in the manner described, two coats of thin 
white shellac should be applied, and each 
coat carefully sandpapered when dry. 
Prepared floor wax should be rubbed on 
next, and if a small quantity of spar var- 
nish is added to and thoroughly mixed 
with the wax, it will not have to be re- 
newed so often and will not spot so easily. 
A safe proportion to use is about one-fifth 
of the varnish to four-fifths wax. 

Of the floor designs shown in the illus- 
trations, Fig. 1 shows a gray floor which 


INDIAN DESIGN 
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FIG. 4. 


would be admirable as a completion to the 
color scheme of a room in which the wood- 
work is of silver-gray maple. The floor is 
very simple in design, having a plain center 
of silver-gray maple like the wood trim, 
and a wide border of ““Mahajua,” a beauti- 
ful Cuban hardwood, close and 
smooth in grain, and in its natural color a 
greenish gray slightly darker than the fin- 
ish of the maple. The blending of the 
two tones of gray is one of the most subtle 
and restful color effects obtainable in 
woodwork, and a room treated in these 
soft shades is always satisfying. 

A warmer color and slightly bolder ef- 
fect is illustrated in Fig. 2, where the floor 
is in teakwood,—not the blackened teak- 
wood so often seen in Oriental furniture, 
but the natural color of the wood, which 
is a warm golden brown. The boards of 
this floor are broad, and are built up in 
the three-ply method described above and 
illustrated in the cut. The joint between 
the boards is very much emphasized by 


very 
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FLOOR OF OAK INLAID WITH WHITE MAPLE 


putting in a thin strip of blackened wood, 
which gives the same effect often seen in 
bricks or tile laid with a wide joint. In 
a floor it is very desirable, as the dark lines 
run the length of the room with a bold 
sweep that gives almost the impression of 
a stripe. The blackened wood strip may 
be of white maple treated in the following 
manner: First coat the wood with a solu- 


tion made of two ounces of logwood ex- 
tract, one-and-one-half ounces of copperas 
and one quart of water; to this add a dash 
of China blue or indigo; boil in an iron 
pot and apply hot; give several coats. 
Then give one or more coats of vinegar, in 
a half-pint of which has been steeped two 


ounces of steel filings or rusty nails. The 
color effect of this floor is delightful in a 
room treated with brown tones or forest 
greens. 

Fig. 3 shows a floor of quartered oak, 
left in the natural color, and combined 
with vulcanized oak and white maple to 
torm a border of Indian design. The 
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FIG. 5. FLOOR OF NATURAL AND VULCANIZED OAK 


FIG. 6. FLOOR OF GREEN AND GRAY, INLAID WITH SUMACH 
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bands of vulcanized oak seen at the inner 
and outer edges of the border are enough 
darker than the body of the floor to give 
distinction, yet show simply a deepening 
of the same natural oaken tone. The in- 
laid design in the natural white maple 
gives life to the grave hues of the oak, and 
yet blends with them so as not to appear 
too prominent. The same combination 
of woods is shown in Fig. 4, with a differ- 
ent border design. 

One of the most pleasing effects to be 
obtained in a floor is shown in Fig. 5. 
This is built of white quartered oak left 
in its natural color; the keys are of vul- 
canized oak. The design is so quiet that 
the beauty of the floor can hardly be ap- 


HOW ONE WOMAN IS 


HE state of Tennessee is four hundred 
miles wide, and the real mountains 
are on its eastern border. We speak of 
our home as in the mountains when in 
fact it is on the Cumberland Plateau in 
the south-central part of the state. 
Sewanee, the seat of the University of 
the South, is sixty-five miles west of Chat- 
tanooga and ninety-four miles south of 
Nashville. It is twenty-one hundred feet 
above the sea and has a climate and 
scenery much like Italy. Spring lasts 
from March until Septeraber and Autumn 
from September until January. Eight 
weeks of cold weather is considered a long 
and unusually hard winter. In summer 
time the thermometer ranges from 70 to 
go degrees at midday, but the nights are 
always cool, two blankets being the rule 
tor covering. A fire is often welcome 
after sundown during July and August, 
while in September it is needed morning 
and evening. The days are beautiful and 
the nights perfect, the atmosphere being so 
clear that the stars seem not so far away, 
while the Milky Way is a great belt of 
white light. Myriads of new worlds have 
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preciated at the first glance, but it is a con- 
stantly growing delight to live with. If 
the floor is to be stained to match the 
woodwork, the color value of boards and 
keys will remain the same, as the vulcan- 
ized oak will simply show a darker shade 
of the same color. This floor, having 
wide boards, is best if built up of three-ply 
like the teakwood. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a floor stained in gray 
and green tones, with the corner design in 
the natural yellow of sumach. The cen- 
ter and outer border may be of red birch 
slightly stained green, ard the broad band 
and corners of silver gray maple. The 


petals of the flower design can be of the 
_sumach, and the centers of any dark wood. 


BUILDING HER HOME 


come within our ken since viewing the 
sky from Mt. Sewanee. 

Our little estate is situated three and a 
half miles from Sewanee on the Tantallon 
Road, which old woods road now goes 
nowhere save to Wandy. At one time it 
went down the mountain to a French 
town from which it took its name. The 
strip of land lying between this road and 
the cliff is long and very narrow, so we 
thought Wandy, “long and narrow like a 
wand,” a suggestive name. However, the 
choice of this name was because Mr. Mil- 
burn’s boyhood home in Northumberland 
under the shadow of the Cheviot Hills 
was called Wandy, which is the Scotch for 
windy. ‘This meaning also suits our strip 
of cliffland, though the breezes never blow 
too hard in summer time. 

We have built our home within a hun- 
dred feet of the edge of the beetling cliff 
which forms a natural barrier. We need 
no fence, save on the road side and at the 
end where we join the University ground. 
The fence is of chestnut rails. The tall 
barkless dead chestnut trees were an un- 
sightly feature ; then this wood shares with 
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“WANDY” 
locust the quality of resisting the weather 


and of not rotting even on the ground. 
Our fence is a slight improvement on the 
old “Virginia rail” for we nailed the rails. 


It is a cheap fencing and will last for forty 
years if it does not burn. By clearing a 
path around it every year and burning the 
leaves we preserve the fence and that is 
our insurance. 

The next step was to make a driveway 
so that the materials could be hauled for 
the house. By placing the gate near the 
corner towards town, by circling the hill 
and curving the road to avoid the cutting 
of many trees, we have a drive about two 
thousand feet long, beautifully shady all 
the way to the house. A straight road up 
hill washes badly when not gravelled and 
soon gets full of gullies, so it pays from an 
economic point to make an artistic drive- 
way. By laying out the road before build- 
ing, the hauling of stone and timber makes 
the road and you save the expense of 
clearing. 

We selected the site for our house so as 
to be not too far from a fine spring, which 
we also partially developed before starting 


THE BACK PORCH AT WANDY 
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COURTYARD AND UPPER BALCONY 


to build for we knew the necessity of water 
in making mortar. 

The great charm of our view is the sun- 
set which every evening tries to rival its 
former grandeur. After once seeing the 
sunset over that blue plain which looks 
like the distant sea, there was no question 
as to which way the house should front. 
We cleared nearly all the trees to the west 


and north, leaving a small hickory grove 
to the south and some clumps of chestnut, 
three fine red oaks and a large tulip tree to 
the east. 


Of necessity we have two fronts, for 
we approach the house at the northeast. 
Although we have been several summers 
at work on Wandy, it was not until the 
autumn of 1904 that we started the house, 
which is veritably founded on a rock. At 
one corner we struck the eternal cliff at a 
foot deep, while nowhere was it over three 
feet. We put in the foundation in Sep- 
tember and left it for the winter rains to 
settle. Last summer I came in May, 
being here for the first time early enough 
to see the mountain laurel with its 
wealth of pink fringe, the tulip, dogwood 
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and hawthorn trees in their white ‘glory, 
the oak and hickory leaves light pink, the 
ground carpeted with sweet williams and 
forget-me-nots. I was too late for the 
red (bud) and the violets. For nearly 
three months I camped, cooking and eating 
out of doors, doing all my own work save 
killing the chickens. During this time I 
built the house, which is not finished yet, 
but we had a roof over our heads and lived 
in it within nine weeks from the laying of 
the corner stone. The men here say only 
a woman could have done it, that no man 
could have made the indolent mountaineer 
hurry. 

The number of my workmen varied 
from three to seven a day. I took all I 
could get,—any one who would leave his 
plow or grubbing and come. They were 
all mountaineer boys or “covite” farmers; 
not one who had learned a trade and only 
one who could read and write. They 
knew nothing whatsoever about building 
a house and I knew ever so little. Not to 
boast but to encourage some other woman 
to go and do likewise, I must tell that I 


THE ENTRANCE TO WANDY 
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FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING ROOM 


was not only my own architect, contrac- 
tor and superintendent, but that I had to 
teach my boys how to do the work, all ex- 
cept the blasting of rock and the cutting of 
trees,—these they could teach me. We 
used as much as possible of the stone in 
sight. As I did not wish to mar the cliffs 
we made our quarries in the glens, break- 
ing the soft sandstone with wedges and 
hammer. 


Some of the stone is pink, some yellow 
and some with brown streaks showing the 
iron veins. 


On none of it have we the 
mark of a chisel; it is all in the rough. 
We placed the smoothest inside as it is not 
our intention ever to plaster. 

There was some question as to whether 
a stone cabin would not be cold and damp. 
It is neither, the large number of windows 
keep it sunny and cheerful. 

We have on the ground floor, a living 
room twenty-one feet by seventeen feet 
with an octagonal front; a hall eight feet 
wide; a study fourteen by fourteen feet; 
a kitchen ten feet by eleven feet, all hav- 
ing stone partitions. In the second story 
are three bedrooms, a bath room and 
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trunk closet. At present all the rooms 
show the open rafters. For the second 
floor it intention to finish the 
vaulted ceilings with rough pink plaster. 
Some of the red earth from the roadway 
affords the coloring. The side walls we 
shall “seal” with narrow tongue-and- 
grooved pine. On the first floor we shall 
not need any finishing—the stone is far 


is our 


more effective than any plaster or paper 
and can be washed. In the kitchen and 
on the stairway, tulip trees barked, but 
not sawed, make very effective rafters. 
The window and door frames are of red 
oak rough sawed. Four of the doors are 
of the same wood, which was cut when we 
were clearing for our building site. 

The only materials we purchased are 
the bedroom doors, the window sashes and 
the flooring (this is of tongue-and- 
grooved Georgia pine) and the shingles 
which are cypress. The shingles we 
should have had made here had we had 
time. The mountaineer boys manufac- 
ture in the winter a large oak shingle 


which they call “boards.” Several of our 


LIVING ROOM, SHOWING GLIMPSE OF HALL 
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friends have used them on their log 
houses and say they wear much better than 
the shingles of commerce. 

My greatest triumph next to getting 
the roof on right is the large chimney. 
It is twenty-six feet high; it has a fireplace 
in the living room that will hold “four 
foot logs.” This chimney also serves for 
the kitchen stove and has two flues that 
may be used for the upstairs rooms when 
desired. 

My man Pack (that is his nick name) 
who built the chimneys with suggestions 
from me, had never made but one before, 
that was his own, which is a rude enough 
affair and smokes badly, so there was a 
tremor of expectation when we first 
tried a fire. It roared and crackled and 
the blaze warmed our hearts as we saw 
that the draft was perfect. We managed 
in the placing of the larger stones not only 
to get several mantels for the living room, 
but two pretty and useful shelves in the 
bedroom. For the hearths we saved all 
the thin flat stones that were quite smooth. 
After making a bed of broken rock we 
fitted the odd shaped flat stones, some 
light, some dark in color, then poured in 
a stream of soft cement which when mixed 
with the sand here gets a greenish tint. 
The whole effect reminds one of the 
Tiffany glass. As a finish we used a nar- 
row strip of pine beveled to the floor. 
This reminds me to tell how we finished 
the floor. The stone being very rough, 
the narrow panel which goes around the 
room to act as a base board does not fit 
close, therefore to preclude the danger of 
spiders and other small vermin coming up 
the walls, we poured in a border of 
cement which makes the wall and the 
floor meet in every place. 

The portico at the entrance door is made 
of locust trees with the bark on. The 
ground floor is of stone. ‘The upper part, 
which I call my Juliet balcony, is acces- 
sible from my room; its flooring is of 
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rough oak tongue-and-grooved. The 
space is six by six feet. 

The east bedroom also opens onto a 
balcony which is large enough to admit of 
a cot and several rocking chairs. It is a 
place for an afternoon nap, when the ham- 
mocks are wet. The roof of the house 
shades this balcony from the west. Under 
this is our working porch opening off the 
kitchen. Here we have no flooring but 
sand, which can easily be renewed. A 
wood floor would soon rot for the roof is 
only a rough oak floor, but it offers shade 
and we can spill just as much as we please 
and no scrubbing is necesasry. Here is a 
long work table with a shelf underneath. 
Against the wall of the house is a hanging 
shelf in easy reach. At the corner of the 
house still under the porch is a huge gal- 
vanized iron barrel for rain water which 
more than fills when it rains hard. A 
small gutter of stone carries off the over- 
flow which goes into an earthen pipe. A 
galvanized iron bow] with strainer in the 
bottom fits over this pipe and is the sink. 
The piping extends underground about 
fifty feet which carries it over the cliff. 

Let me thank THe CrarrsMan for 
many hints and especially for its very 
valuable lessons in furniture making. We 
have saved all our walnut boards and now 
I am going to try to make furniture for 
the living room. 

All along the way I have been gaining 
lessons in the difference between a picture 
and the object. The time and patience 
required to make the idea develop into the 
concrete is an interesting experience. 
Over and over again I have recalled the 
early lives of the Republic and said Soc- 
rates was right about the value of any- 
thing we ourselves produce. My little 
house is becoming a child to me. It 
grows more precious as I work over it. 

Lucy McDonatp MILBurn. 

Wandy, Aug., 1905. 
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AMBASSADOR SERGYEI IULITCH WITTE: RUS- 
SIA’S MAN OF THE HOUR, BY ISABEL F. HAP- 


m| HE Peace Conference is over, and Mr. Witte is carrying 
back to his Emperor and to the country which he has 
served so well for many years, the peace which is as 
much needed there as it is in Japan and by the world at 
large. He is carrying back with him something else, 
quite as unexpected at the outset as the concluded 
Penal and quite as precious—the respect, sympathy and friendship 
of enough Americans to make a very appreciable difference in the 
future relations between the two nations. Russia has been the world’s 
scape-goat for centuries, and so undeniably unpopular during the 
recent war in the Far East, that her friends in this country could 
readily be reckoned by a primary scholar in arithmetic. Since peo- 
ple here have made personal acquaintance with Mr. Witte, opinions 
are becoming more discriminating, and the seeds of friendship 
planted by him and his suite are destined to grow and bear fruit. To 
this eminently desirable result the development of the war’s outcome 
in other directions will surely contribute. 

No better choice to that end could possibly have been made, either 
as to brains, character or personality than Sergyei Iulitch (Serghyai, 
the son of Julius) Witte. If Russia has not already realized it, she 
will ere long. No honors which she may confer upon him can be too 
great, though he may decide, like the Naryshkins, (into which unim- 
peachably aristocratic family his step-daughter is married), that 
proffered titles are superfluous. The Naryshkins have refused to be- 
come otherwise than plain “Mr.”, on the ground that “a family which 
had the honor of furnishing a mother to Peter the Great can attain 
no higher distinction.” It is extremely doubtful if anyone else 
could have succeeded with the Treaty. Even he would have failed, 
had he not clung with bull-dog grip to the programme which he pri- 
vately announced on his arrival, and which had been prescribed to 
him. He threw the weight of his character into the scale,—and 
the Japanese yielded the two articles which had been inserted into 
their demand for the purpose of concession, and the claim for a huge 
indemnity which, by the admission of their American adviser, Mr. 
Dennison, they were in no position to insist upon, any more than they 
were to continue the war. A writer in Scribner’s for September con- 
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firms this last statement from Japanese official statistics, and, be it 
observed, from another point of view. But what few seem to realize 
are the immediate facts which underlie the Treaty, and which ac- 
tually brought it about. The Japanese have secured far more than 
.they demanded before the war, with property which will, eventually, 
far exceed the value of the demanded indemnity and immense pres- 
tige, but they have yielded half of Sakhalin. A Japanese has told me 
frankly since the Treaty, that “within ten years Japan and Russia will 
be at war again over Sakhalin. We must have the whole of it to 
protect our coast.” He was fully aware that my sympathies had been 
with Russia throughout. To my suggestion that Russia needed it 
quite as much to protect Vladivostock and the mouth of the Amur, he 
smiled, shrugged, and repeated his remark. It is a fair inference 
that Japan will make that war; and that, after her recent successes, 
backed up with that invaluable new Treaty with England, which 
will enable her to attack in any direction with impunity, she will reach 
out for whatever she thinks she requires, whether it be Sakhalin, Haw- 
aii or the Philippines. Why, then, did she surrender half of Sak- 
halin?- On the other hand, why was Russia willing to “make the 
best of a bad matter,” as one of Mr. Witte’s secretaries expressed it 
to me, when the war-party was still so strong? If neither nation ex- 
ults; if the initiated do not over-laud Mr. Witte for his great “vic- 
tory,” or the Japanese for their “magnanimity” (which a Japanese 
has authoritatively and even scornfully repudiated), it is because they 
understand that the war would inevitably have continued, had it not 
been for certain persons to whose share no praise has yet fallen. 
Without President Roosevelt’s good offices the combatants would have 
found it difficult or impossible to devise a self-respecting, non-com- 
promising method of getting together for discussion. He has earned 
his big halo, wreathed with strenuous laurels. The Emperor Nich- 
olas and the Mikado should not be defrauded of their nimbi (is that 
the plural of nimbus, I wonder?), either. But in the list of awards 
at least three sets of haloettes—like the ciphers which follow the small 
numbers and render them really weighty arguments,—should be 
decreed: one set marked “made in Germany,” another “made in 
France,” the third, “made in America.” ‘The cablegrams informed 
us that Mr. Witte broke his journey at Berlin and Paris. Read be- 
tween the lines, this meant: “No more money for war purposes to 
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Russia.” The American bankers said the same to the Japanese. 
Consequently, after President Roosevelt had sent Ambassador Meyer 
thrice to the Emperor Nicholas to secure the indemnity, he was 
obliged to say to the Japanese: “I have done all I could foryou. Now 
I advise you to yield” —or words to that effect. 

Now, the interesting point about this is, among others, that it bears 
upon the accusation that Mr. Witte “did some tall bluffing.” If 
“bluffing” here retains its customary meaning, it is evident that, if 
anything of the sort was indulged in, it was not by the Russians; and 
during those three weeks—which seemed nine—I repeatedly congrat- 
ulated myself that I was able, in some degree at least, to form an 
opinion, through the advantage of possessing a vivid impression as to 
the personality of M. Witte. 


R. WITTE and Baron Rosen had expressed a wish for a re- 
ligious service, to pray for wisdom and guidance, before they 
entered upon their momentous task. The day they called on 

the President, on the eve of setting out for Portsmouth, happened to be 
the Name-day of the Dowager Empress. It was arranged that the spe- 
cial service should follow the Liturgy customary on that day. As I 


gazed across the Russian Cathedral at Mr. Witte, towering beside 
Baron Rosen, and surrounded at a respectful distance by the suite, 
embassy and other officials, with a hedge of palms encircling all, I 
gained a very definite idea of the stolidity and impassiveness which 
he opposed to his adversaries in the conference, and of the strong 
personality of the man. In repose, in fact, his face would be termed 
by an American dull, possibly even stupid. Certainly, no English- 
man would ever accuse him of having “too much expression,” as they 
accuse the Americans. The dome-like head, with its great brow, 
render the features almost insignificant, and make the keen hazel eyes 
look small. But when after the service, we adjourned to the Arch- 
bishop’s rooms in the adjoining rectory to drink tea, I found that the 
quiet face could beam with friendliness and interest, and the keen 
eyes turn blue with warmth. I once saw, clear across the office at the 
St. Regis, those eyes shoot a gleam of blue fire, which seemed, at the 
moment, a material ponderable thing,—a phenomenon of which I had 
read in melodramatic novels, and had never credited,—and was glad 
I was not the provoking agent. Those same keen eyes were stream- 
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ing with tears at the Thanksgiving service at Portsmouth, (so an eye- 
witness, one of the Russian officials, told me), when the beautiful 
Russian prayers and the angelic Russian chanting rang out in that 
strange church in a strange land, and the strong, simple, warm-hearted 
man realized that his difficult task was concluded with honor. That 
he had not expected a favorable conclusion I found out that first day. 
As the only American invited; as the only woman present except the 
wives of two Cathedral priests and a relative of Mr. Witte, I discreet- 
ly listened and observed Mr. Witte more than I talked with him. 
But as I wished him success in bidding him farewell, he gave me a 
glance which enlightened me as to his expectations. One of his secre- 
taries informed me, immediately afterwards, that they had no hope 
of success. When I bade him a final farewell, as he was starting to 
take leave of the Japanese Envoys on the morning he sailed, and con- 
gratulated him on the peace, that face was very different. It beamed, 
as he cordially begged me to come to see him in St. Petersburg. Evi- 
dently he thinks that all good Americans go to St. Petersburg while 
they are alive, even if their final destination be Paris afterwards! I 
sincerely trust he may prove right. No, there was no “bluffing” about 
Sergyei [ulitch, as the Russians would write it,—or simply S$. I. It 
was his straightforwardness, simplicity, warmth, added to his vast 
ability, which won for him, and through him for his country the peace 
and something very like an ovation here. 

Yet the man “has a rough side to his tongue,” as the Russians say of 
him, and on occasion speaks the truth and his opinions unadorned. 
This is why—in addition to jealousy of his rise and power and pop- 
ularity,— he is disliked in Court circles; for he uses the same plainness 
of speech to the Emperor, the Grand Dukes or to whomsoever may 
befall. Nevertheless, “a rare man,” as one of the resident Russians 
here, himself a man of judgment and previously prejudiced against 
Witte, said to me after frequent opportunities of talking with him 
and comprehending; “a rare man; it would be well for Russia if she 
had many more such!” In short, he is a strong man; an honest man; 
a man whom Russia can trust in the future, in that new constitutional 
life which is opening out to her, and where he seems indicated by 
destiny to lead, even as he has proved his honesty and trustworthiness 
in the past, in reforms and measures more far-reaching in every class 
of industry, government and society than any which have taken place 
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during the last two centuries—since the great re-adjustment under that 
other giant, Peter the Great. But he has been handicapped, as Peter 
the Great was not. He is blamed for every unfavorable phenomenon, 
agricultural, social or industrial; for every catastrophe in over-cap- 
italized or ill-managed enterprises; for the creation of a dangerous 
industrial proletariat; and so on, ad infinitum. As for the industrial 
proletariat, there are two sides to that question. Manufacturers in 
Russia have always complained that their hands, who came to them to 
eke out insufficient income in winter, returned to their fields in sum- 
mer and had no opportunity to become skilled. The creation of a 
regular class of factory hands, rendering skilled and regular labor 
possible, is obviously one of the conditions to industrial development. 
But Mr. Witte is not responsible for the scarcity of land which drives 
these people into the ranks of industrial laborers, for which, on the 
other hand, he is blamed. The truth in general is, that if the Min- 
isters of the various Departments had only co-operated with him 
properly, his most judicious reforms would not have been nullified as 
has too often happened. For this, both envy and intrigue and the 
system are to blame. 

The cables informed us, a couple of days ago, that the Emperor 
has ordered plans to be elaborated for a Ministerial Cabinet, which 
shall prepare the projects of new measures to be presented to the com- 
ing National Council (Gosudarstvennaya Douma.) The present 
system is very defective. Peter the Great had a series of “colleges,” 
derived from a German institution, and revised by Swedish laws. 
Over the collaborating boards of these departmental “colleges” Tzar 
Peter himself presided, and they worked in unison. This system was 
abrogated under Alexander I., and since that time each Minister has 
been entirely independent; with the result that where the work of 
the departments overlaps, as it inevitably must, each Minister may be 
advocating a totally different policy, which conflicts with all the oth- 
ers. As an instance—this was the reason why our Government at 
Washington could not understand one set of statements coming from 
Count Cassini, quite another proceeding from M. Plancon, Agent of 
Viceroy Alexyeff, who, by the way, acted as one of Mr. Witte’s sec- 
retaries at Portsmouth. The result is best described by a famous Rus- 
sian fable, entitled “The Swan, the Pike and the Crab.” The fabulist, 
Kryloff, narrates how these three, once on a time, “did undertake to 
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haul a loaded cart, and all three hitched themselves thereto; they 
strained their every nerve, but still the cart budged not. And yet the 
load seemed very light for them. But towards the clouds the Swan 
did soar, backwards the Crab did march, while the Pike made for the 
stream. Which of them was wrong, which right, ’tis not our place 
to judge.—Orly, the cart doth stand there still.” 


R. WITTE, it must be admitted, isan ambitious man. But he 
is ambitious in a noble, a perfectly legitimate way. He has no 
children; he is not eager to “found a family,” with the striv- 

ings not always quite pardonable which that too often implies. He is 
honest, and devoted to the welfare of his country. He has proved that 
in that direction lies his ambition. One thing, which undoubtedly 
has appealed to Americans, is his career. It is “so American.” If 
the samurai whose sole business was fighting were the typical Japan- 
ese of old, and the brilliant fighters of to-day, their heirs, are so still, 
and have won for Japan a recognition which its genius in the peaceful 
arts might have never extorted ; if the successful East India merchant 
were thc American prototype of a past generation, assuredly, a “prac- 
tical railroad man interested in politics,” is the most American up-to- 
date type,—unless we except the inventors. It has been the fashion, 
also, to describe him as “‘a parvenu,” or as having risen from immense 
depths of obscurity and poverty to his present immense height, at home 
and abroad. No doubt, this has contributed to his popularity among 
“self-made” Americans. “A practical railroad man, interested in 
politics,” in the best sense, who had risen from the ranks and won pro- 
motion in every line by sheer merit, is precisely what Mr. Witte is. 
But he is not a parvenu, nor were his parents paupers. His father 
was a well-placed official, in the Department of the Imperial Appan- 
ages, 1. e., the Department which administers the private estates of the 
Imperial family. He was stationed in the Caucasus, and there, at 
Tiflis, Sergyei Iulitch was born, fifty-six years ago. As a very young 
man, his ambition was to become professor of mathematics, and 
working to that end, he won the great gold medal when he graduated, 
at the age of twenty, from the University of Odessa. It was the ob- 
jections of his relatives to this professional career which induced him 
to abandon his ambition for a more active, official life; and to those rel- 
atives Russia should feel profoundly grateful. His mathematical tal- 
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ents have been far better employed, as even his enemies and those who 
do not wholly approve of his financial, industrial and other reforms 
(and they are many), must, albeit grudgingly, admit, in company with 
his enthusiastic admirers. A recent writer here has told us that he is 
descended on the father’s side from the old Courland nobility (gen- 
try), coming from one of the Knights of the Teutonic Order; and on 
the mother’s side, from the Princess Dolgoruky. That writer speaks 
with authority; what he does not mention is the fact that his wife is 
a relative of Mr. Witte, and, consequently, his facts are indisputable 
as I also happen to know from independent sources. The Teutonic Or- 
der bore a well-earned reputation in its day for its hardy and fighting 
qualities; and Yury Dolgoruky (“long-armed George”) the grand- 
son of Prince-Saint Vladimir, and himself Grand Prince of Kieff, 
was one of the most famous “hustlers” of his day, inevery way. Mr. 
Witte comes legitimately by his sturdy qualities, and is anything but 
a “parvenu,” despite the distance between his modest beginnings as a 
railway employee at $50 a month, and his present lofty, if somewhat 
inactive, post as president of the Council of Imperial Ministers, 
where he was politely shelved when his enemies forced him by in- 
trigues to resign his portfolio as Minister of Finance two years ago. 
It is a triumph for him that he was found to be the only man strong 
enough to send for the negotiation of that Treaty of Peace which 
would never have been necessary had his advice, and that of Baron 
Rosen, been heeded, and his counsels of concession, compromise and 
peace been adopted, in lieu of the fatal support accorded to Admiral 
Alexyeff’s policy, which Mr. Witte abhorred even while he was a 
firm believer in the development of Siberia, for whose great railway 
he, by financial genius, found the means to pay during his tenure of 
office as Finance Minister. It is to be hoped that, in future, Russia 
will understand how to appreciate the great “commoner” who has 
already done so much for her. His latest great service before the 
Peace Treaty was carrying through the plan for religious liberty, the 
Imperial Decree concerning which was promulgated on Easter Sun- 
day, 1905. Liberty for the Jews, whose friend Mr. Witte is from 
conviction, although, in his brief journalistic career, he was attached 
to a strongly anti-Semite paper, was not included in that Decree, it 
is true. But that was because, on account of the great gravity and im- 
portance of the question, it was considered advisable that the subject 
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should be decided by the nation at large in the new National Council, 


which will shortly assemble. Mr. Witte’s wife is a Jewess, by the 
way. 


ANY atime during the recent Peace Conference, there has re- 
curred to my mind an experience during the early days of my 
stay in Russia. I went through the Winter Palace at St. 

Petersburg. It was the first palace I had ever seen, and when I be- 
came an expert in that sort of thing, later on, I found that it was far 
more magnificent than kings’ palaces in general, aside from its own 
special splendors of vast vases of malachite and lapis lazuli, candel- 
abras huge as haystacks, made of rock crystal tinged lightly, as by a 
breath, with a faint smoky-pink hue like the dying reflection of a 
cloudy sunset, its unrivalled specimens of Russian goldsmiths’ and 
enamelers’ work, and a hundred other things. At last I came to 
the suite of rooms which had been occupied by the assassinated Alex- 
ander II. In the plain library, surrounded by bookcases which, in 
addition to books, contained touching, intimate personal relics, like 
the baby apparel of a little daughter who had died in early youth, were 
assembled the magnificent gifts sent to the Tzar by the sovereigns of 
Europe on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the throne. 
In the center of the room stood—I presume it stands there still, for 
the Russians who had the fine feeling to place it there would be likely 
to leave it there—most conspicuous, most superb of all, a large group 
in solid silver,—the sort of thing which adorns the imperial table at 
great banquets. It represented a huge, uneven mass of rock, upon 
whose projections stood a number of large, exquisitely chiseled silver 
figures, representing in features and costumes the different sections 
of the Empire—Great Russia, Little Russia, Siberia, and so forth. 
On the base was carved the inscription: “To the Tzar Liberator from 
the Liberated Serf.” I learned on inquiry that the donor, a former 
serf, had risen to be the greatest railway contractor and owner in the 
Empire; and that the group had been fashioned by the famous gold- 
smith’s firm founded by another former serf, whose heirs “out of grati- 
tude to God” have constantly on hand a certain number of lads whom 
they rear, educate, and train in their shops. When the lads are 
grown, they can remain with the firm as expert workmen or freely go 
elsewhere at their pleasure. That group seemed to me—seems to me 
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still—the finest thing in that most magnificent of palaces, quite irre- 
spective of its great artistic merits, and its material value. I remem- 
ber that the tears came to my eyes, and I said to myself: “How 
American!” 

I have no intention of trying to make this parable-story apply, in 
exact detail, to Sergyei Lulitch Witte; but the reader will seize my 
meaning, my thought that, because he did seem ‘‘so American,’’ so 
near of kin, in his great rise, he appealed to their brains and their 
hearts. Moreover, his gifts to Russia, the Peace Treaty, and the 
great future reforms of which he has sowed the seed, are more pre- 
cious than anything else which the Russian Sovereign or people have 
received for centuries. 

On every score, America should feel towards this brilliant and sym- 
pathetic man,—whatever good or good things may fall to his lot here- 
after—that which may be briefly expressed by the terms used in the 
Russian Church when an ecclesiastic receives merited promotion :— 
the Greek word, thrice repeated: “Axios!” (worthy); and by the 
triple “Many Years!” which the Church proclaims in stentorian tones 
to the distinguished who have earned the approbation of their fellow- 
men. 


THE MEANING OF IT ALL 


GES and ages back, 
Out of the long grass with infinite pain raising itself into the 
upright position, 
A creature—fore-runner of Man—with swift eyes glanced 
around. 
So to-day once more, 
With pain, pain and suffering,—driven by what strange instinct 
who can tell? 
Out of the jungle of Custom and supposed Necessity, into a new 
and wonderful life, to new and wonderful knowledge, 
Surpassing words, surpassing all past experience—the Man, the 
meaning of it all, 
Uprears himself again. 


—Edward Carpenter in “Towards Democracy.” 
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THE GARDEN CITY CHEAP COTTAGES EX- 
HIBITION. BY LUCY M. SALMON 


ROM St. Augustine’s City of God to Bellamy’s Looking 

Backward, men have seen visions and dreamed dreams 

of an ideal commonwealth from which vice and crime, 

misery and sordid poverty have been banished and 

where peace and plenty, happiness and contentment 

reign supreme. But the passing years have seen the 

wrecks of hundreds of communities established to make these dreams 

realities, and when still another plan is presented for eliminating some 

of the evils of contemporaneous life the question may well be raised 

as to how it differs from previous plans, how far it really meets the 
long felt want, and what elements of permanence it possesses. 

Of many of these schemes it must be said that they were indeed 
dreams and that their authors have sometimes been among the later 
converts to their practicality. Others have given a temporary outlet 
for restlessness and disaffection, some represent the vagaries of 
unbalanced minds, while the most of them probably embody idealism 
untempered by knowledge or experience. It is this lack of knowledge 
and this indifference to the experiences of others that in large measure 
explains the failure of these plans to fill a genuine need and that has 
deprived them of all elements of permanence. 

The Garden City Association differs from all of these attempts in 
that it has developed not out of abstract theories, but from certain 
concrete qualities. It has long been apparent that one of the most 
serious questions with which England must deal is the growing depop- 
ulation of its rural districts. Many causes have probably operated to 
bring about a condition where seventy-seven per cent. of the popula- 
tion are found in urban districts and only twenty-three per cent. in the 
rural districts, but not the least important of these contributory causes 
has been the decay of the old cottages—a condition so vividly shown 
by Mr. Richard Whiteing in The YellowVan. It has followed as an 
actual, though not a natural corollary, that country laborers have been 
unable to find new, comfortable cottages at a rent they could afford to 
pay. This lack of suitable dwellings has been largely due to the 
stringent coercive building laws in operation in so many parts of Eng- 
land. These have restricted the use of building material to brick and 
stone, and while they have undoubtedly accomplished much in pre- 
venting the construction of unsound, unsanitary, inflammable build- 
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ings, they have also acted as a check on the invention of both architects 
and builders who would naturally be stimulated to use the newer, 
cheaper, and possibly better building materials produced through 
the advance of scientific discovery. The actual result of these laws 
has therefore been a positive prohibition on the construction of dwell- 
ings that could be erected for a reasonable sum and rented at a price 
tenants could afford to pay. The inevitable result has been that popu- 
lation has drifted to the cities where at least shelter could be found, 
and this has meant everywhere the overcrowding of districts already 
fully occupied. This overcrowding has brought with it physical 
deterioration, vice and crime; this has, as always, resulted in an 
abnormal increase in the numbers of the dependent, the delinquent, 
and the defective classes, and the care of these in turn demands of 
society an expenditure for curative measures in excess of what would 
be needed for prevention,—thus the vicious circle is completed. 


HE Garden City Association has therefore been formed to afford 
some relief to the congested districts of the great cities and to 
prevent the depopulation of rural districts. Its name in part 

reverts to Garden City, Long Island, but the distinctive idea of the city 
has grown out of a book entitled To-Morrow, written by Mr. E. 
Howard and first published seven years ago, but it has lately been 
substantially reproduced under the name, Garden Cities of To-Mor- 
row. The book discusses the advantages and the disadvantages of 
town life, the attractions and the counter-attractions of country life, 
and unfolds a plan of town-country residence that shall include all the 
advantages of town and country life and the disadvantages of neither, 
with the ultimate idea of finding for the industrial population “work 
at wages of higher purchasing power,” and of securing healthier sur- 
roundings and more regular employment. The fundamental idea of 
the book is that “a town, like a flower, or a tree, or an animal, should, 
at each stage of its growth, possess unity, symmetry, completeness, and 
the effect of growth should never be to destroy that unity, but to give 
it greater purpose, nor to mar that symmetry, but to make it more 
symmetrical ; while the completeness of the early structure should be 
merged in the yet greater completeness of the later development.” 
The author has therefore developed the idea of a city that shall grow 
normally, but symmetrically, be self-sustaining in an industrial and 
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agricultural manner, become more and more attractive socially and 
aesthetically, and thus in every way meet the needs of its citizens. 

It will be easily understood that the book appealed quickly to those 
who have realized with Mr. Alfred Cawston that while Paris has been 
gradually transformed by a comprehensive plan of development, that 
while slums have disappeared in Berlin, while eighty-eight acres in 
the centre of Glasgow have been remodeled, and Birmingham has 
transformed an even larger area into broad streets lined with stately 
buildings, while Vienna has been in large measure reconstructed, 
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EXTERIOR OF COTTAGE—BY MR. M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


London has as yet in its gigantic growth “resulted in not only the 
biggest, but in probably the most irregular, inconvenient, and unmeth- 
odical collection of houses in the world.” 

The London and the provincial press spread interest in the book, 
lectures were given on the subject, and the results so speedily achieved 
were indicative of the wide-spread interest in the movement,—in 
June, 1899, the Garden City Association was organized; in July 1902, 
the Garden City Company was incorporated ; in September, 1903, the 
Garden City Estate was acquired; and July 25th, 1905, the Garden 
City Cheap Cottages Exhibition was opened. Thus the new city had 
become an accomplished fact. 
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UT the Garden City Association did not of itself bring about the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition just opened on its estate,—the Ex- 
hibition is the result of an independent movement that has joined 

forces with the Garden City Association to the advantage of both. 
The idea of the Exhibition originated with Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
the editor of The Spectator, who published in The County Gentle- 
man (of which he is also the proprietor) for October Ist, 1904, a 
vigorous article entitled “In Search of a £150 Cottage.” This was 
an exposition of his opening statement that “if the agricultural prob- 





KITCHEN IN COTTAGE—BY MR. M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


lem and the problem of rural depopulation are ever to be solved 
they will be by the £150 cottage.” The article was followed by a 
series under the same title, and the re-publication of the entire series 
as a supplement to The County Gentleman quickly ran through 
three editions. It was during the publication of these articles that 
the proposition to hold an exhibition of cheap cottages took definite 
shape and soon marshalled to its support a large number of influ- 
ential men. The Garden City Company offered a site on its estate 
where permanent cottages could be built, a hundred.architects and 
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builders were soon actively engaged in planning and erecting cot- 
tages and thus the Garden City and the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
practically became realities at the same time. That so much has 
been accomplished within so short a time has been due to the generous 
support of leading men throughout the country, and the hearty 
cooperation of other organizations, such as the Building By-Laws 
Reform Association, but most of all to the ideas behind the move- 
ment that have seemed inherently sound and practicable. 

The conditions under which the two independent movements 
arose have been shown, but the reasons why they have so mutually 
assisted each other will be more apparent from a study of their pur- 
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poses as explained by their prime movers. The Garden City Asso- 
ciation states that its object is to purchase a large agricultural estate 
in order to establish a Garden City as an experiment in housing and 
in promoting important social and industrial reform; to plan the es- 
tate under the best expert advice with reference to the suitable loca- 
tion of factories and workshops, parks and open spaces; schools and 
churches, and the homes of the people; to provide a broad belt of 
agricultural land around the town and thus secure to the citizens 
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the combined advantages of town and country life; to arrange for 
the erection of dwelling houses by the Garden City Company, by em- 
ployers of labor, by building societies, and by other private enter- 
prise; to retain a very large amount of open space for recreative pur- 
poses and allow land for a fair-sized garden to each house. 

The objects of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition are, first, in the 
words of Mr. Strachey, “to show that if care and attention are given 
to the problem, and if use is made of the latest inventions and devices 
in economic construction, cottages can be built very much more 
cheaply than they are, as a rule, built at present. The next, is to 
prove by actual examples that the onerous by-laws which restrict 
buildings in many parts of the country are unnecessary and injurious, 
and prevent the erection of cottages built of cheap materials, which 
are, nevertheless, perfectly sanitary and fit for human habitation.” 

It is thus apparent that if the Garden City Association has wished 
to encourage the erection of dwelling houses by building societies and 
other private enterprise, while the Cheap Cottages Exhibition Com- 
mittee has wished an opportunity to show what it can accomplish in 
the way of putting up inexpensive dwellings, the obverse and the re- 
verse sides of the shield are presented. 


HAT does the visitor see at the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
opened July 25 on the estate of the Garden City Company 
near Letchworth? He sees nearly a hundred cottages,— 

detached, semi-detached and in groups of three or four,—all built to 
conform to certain specifications as regards number, kind, size, and 
height of rooms, while the expense of building has not exceeded £150 
each in the cottages of five rooms or £210 each in the cottages of six 
rooms. But if necessary restrictions of this character have been 
placed on the architects competing for the prizes offered, apparently 
none whatever have been placed on them as regards the style of archi- 
tecture employed, while positive encouragement has been given them 
to use every possible variety of building material, and the competing 
architects have availed themselves to the fullest extent of their oppor- 
tunities in both directions. Only a system of permutations and com- 
binations could explain the different combinations made from the 
prescribed requirements that the houses built must have living room, 
scullery, and three bedrooms; only a geologist could disentangle the 
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maze of building material used,—iron, frame, concrete, reinforced 
concrete, concrete slab, ferro-concrete, expanded metal, woven wire, 
steel sheeting, cement sheeting, asbestos brick, Uralite sheeting,and still 
other more complex varieties. It would seem as if the desires of the 
promoters of the Exhibition had indeed been realized and that every- 
thing had been done “to encourage the application of the last words 
of science and human ingenuity in the erection of cheaper houses.” 
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The first impression therefore is one of lack of unity both as re- 
gards general plan and individual construction. A more careful 
study of interior arrangements may bring wonder that often so little 
attention has apparently been paid to the necessary disposition of the 
furniture to be used in the various rooms, and an American must find 
it difficult to understand how a family can live without closet room, 
and have one of its three bedrooms unheated. He rejoices that the 
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folding bed has apparently not yet invaded the Garden City, but he 
finds the bath tub everywhere set up in the kitchen and in one case a 
combination that provides on one side a bath tub which by reversal 
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becomes on the other side a scullery sink. He finds “coppers” —large 
stationary copper kettles for boiling clothes built in the brick work— 
without outlets and therefore emptied only by the tedious “sloppy” 
process of dipper and pail. 
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But when the visitor has gathered up the bundle of criticisms that 
everyone feels it a mark of intellectual insight to collect, his mind is 
free to study what the Garden City really represents. He sees first 
of all that the Garden City represents that boundless courage, activity, 
and inventiveness that he has been wont to call “Western enterprise.” 
The city has been laid out, four miles of magnificent roads have been 
built, eight miles of water mains have been put down, three miles of 
sewers have been made, six factory sites have been let and the works 
of these are in process of erection, one hundred and fifty cottages have 
been put up, forty of which are already occupied, while land has been 
let for one hundred and fifty more,—all this and much more within 
scarcely more than a year and a half. If specific illustration of this 
enterprise is sought, it may be found, among other places, in the cot- 
tages built this season with gardens in full bloom and fruit trees set 
with fruit, as well as in the particular cottage built and ready for oc- 
cupancy in eight days and having one wall already well covered 
with English ivy. 


LL this, however, the visitor sees is but the visible recognition 
of the imperative need of dealing at once with the housing 


problem in the rural districts. The Garden City and the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition are interesting in themselves, but they are 
far more important as indicating a widespread interest in rural and in 
urban problems,—the idea behind both is more significant than is the 
way in which it has been carried out. 

That the Garden City and the Cheap Cottages Exhibition will do 
everything to solve the problem no one believes. The Duke of 
Devonshire said in opening the Exhibition that if it was found per- 
fectly possible to build a house which should be fit for habitation, 
which should be decent, and which was not too unsightly, all for a sum 
not exceeding £150, then the promoters of the Exhibition would have 
done a great deal, not perhaps altogether to solve, but certainly to 
assist in the solution of the housing question. With this judgment 
all must agree. The Exhibition has done more than to show houses 
decent, fit for habitation, and not too unsightly,—it has shown nearly 
a hundred cottages artistically designed, conveniently arranged, and 
substantially constructed, and all built for the sum specified, and thus 
it has made an invaluable contribution to the theory of housebuilding 
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since the most effective theory must always be the one that has been 
carried out in practice. But hundreds of similar cities would have to 
be built before any appreciable influence would be felt either in rural 
or in urban districts. What the Garden City Association has in real- 
ity contributed to the housing problem is not a city but anidea. That 
this idea will take root elsewhere and flourish like the banyan tree is 
what all who have seen the Garden City with its Cheap Cottages Ex- 
hibition must fervently hope. 

It was inevitable that the serpent of commercialism should find 
its way into the Eden City and that some cottages erected should be 
characterized by cheap pretentiousness. But it must be hoped that 
the serpent’s fangs have been drawn by the insistence of the majority 
of the architects that there must be no sacrifice to “fictitious gentility,” 
that the cottages must be really rural cottages and not small houses or 
suburban villas, that straightforward simplicity should characterize 
all the buildings, that local materials are the most appropriate for the 
purpose, and that the architecture should harmonize with the archi- 
tectural traditions of the district as well as with that of the villages 
and rural districts of England. This architectural faith is perhaps 
best expressed by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott in his plea for sincerity in 
cottage building and his insistence that “all buildings, even the small- 
est, have personalities—of sorts—and the cottage should have a soul 
of its own. The art should not be superadded at an extra cost, but 
be essential and fundamental, and like the water of crystallization to 
the crystal, should be so intimate to the structure that without it it 
would not exist at all.” The architect has exemplified his theory in 
the creation of the most artistic pair of cottages on the estate, designed 
in eighteenth century style, with cobbled path, sun dial and moss- 
grown tiled roof taken from an earlier structure. All these theories, 
many of them so conscientiously realized, must bear fruit, and the 
Garden City become the site not only of cheap cottages, but of cheap 
cottages artistically appropriate to the locality. 

The furnishing of a cottage is so integral a part of the cottage that 
not the least important part of the Exhibition is that of the artistic 
interiors of several of the dwellings, the most satisfactory of them all 
being the cottages of Mr. Baillie Scott. The Exhibition will have 
been well worth its cost if it has done nothing more than to show the 
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artistic superiority of the simple but honest furniture we have been 
wont to discard, over the cheap machine made product of the day. 


S the Garden City the newest Utopia? No, its houses are not the 
cloudy ones for dreams to live in, but they have been built of sub- 
stantial brick and mortar,—this is history. Whether it will de- 

velop into the city of thirty thousand inhabitants as its projectors hope 
is a matter of prophecy and the line is sharply drawn between history 
and prophecy. But the idea on which it is built is one of eternal 
truth, and whether in this particular Garden City or in another that 
truth is permanently embodied, it can never wholly perish. 

What is this eternal truth? The poet here, as always, has been 

the one to reach the heart of the matter, and Canon Rawnsley has ex- 
pressed it in The Garden City :— 


No more in sunless cities, grim and grey, 
Thro’ brick-built conduits shall the nation pour 
Her dwindling life in torment, and no more 
Where men can neither work nor watch and pray 
Shall quiet Thought and Sleep be scared away. 


There, where like breakers on a sorrowful shore 
Ever we hear the multitudinous roar, 
And day is night and night is turned to day. 


For you in league with sunshine and sweet air, 
With comfortable grass and healing flowers, 
Have sworn to bring man back his natural good, 
Have planned a Garden City, fresh and fair, 
Where Work and Thought and Rest may ply their powers, 
And Joy go hand in hand with Brotherhood. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HARDY JAP- 
ANESE. BY THE ONLY LIVING FOREIGN 
WITNESS, IN THE INTERIOR OF JAPAN, OF 
THE FEUDAL SYSTEM: WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GRIFFIS, L. H. D. 


UR own American poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, who 
is probably the favorite with scholarly Japanese, once 
gave a young man a sure receipt for true success and 
permanent popularity. This he did, in one of those 
literary paradoxes of which our friends in Nippon 
are so fond. In substance it was this: ‘‘Champion 

a truth that is thoroughly unpopular and hold on to it throughout 
life. ‘This means surest success.” If Whittier’s poetry and prose 
convey any message of unchanging truth, it is this, that a lie, whether 
in work or in life, whether on the lips of an individual or in the 
politics of a nation, is sure to come out and be damned of God 
and man. On the other side truth told and lived, whether by pagan 
or Christian, abides. When wrought into human life, literature, or 
institutions, truth is deathless, as Bryant taught: “The eternal years 
of God are hers.” 

From Whittier, also, we draw the words prophetic of our time. 
They are so manifest that the thoughtful must thrill when they re- 
member the grandeur of this era, in which the East.and the West are 
met together. The initial cycle of human history and progress ad- 
vancing with the sun’s course, westward, is complete. In the world’s 
new morning the antiquated terms “Oriental” and “Occidental” are 
void of meaning. Humanity has begun a new cycle. 


“Life greatens in these later years 
The century’s aloe flowers to-day.” 


This is the time when the world beholds Japan’s udonge/* 
While her achievements in war and peace surprise the world with 
their phenomenal display, the perfume of her art and winsome ways 
delight us, and, greatest victory of all,—the victory over herself in 
the treaty of Portsmouth ushers in peace—it is our pleasant task, at 
the bidding of THE CRAFTSMAN, to inquire into the roots, soil and 
mysteries of her husbandry for the production of men. We shall 
go back of the glory of June into the January and February of Ja- 

*A flower in the fairy tales of Japan that blossoms once in a thousand years. 
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pan’s national life, to reveal what harmony of seed and adaptation, 
what cosmic and local influences, what toil and care of gardener 
and florist produced the consummate bloom. Not merely in esthetic 
appreciation, but frankly and plainly, we are asked to do this. Nor 
is this statement perfunctory, for truth-speaking about the Japanese 
is not always calculated to make one who utters the facts temporarily 
popular; for such a proceeding sets in rebuking contrast certain de- 
generate tendencies of our more modern Western civilization. 


OING to Japan as an educator, thirty-five years ago, my mis- 
sion was necessarily destructive of some things and more 
theories, though in the main it was, I trust, assistant and con- 

structive. Come then with me in imagination to the city of Fukui 
(Happy Well) in the province of Echizen, fronting the Sea of 
Japan and Korea. It is not near Tokio or Kioto, or on the beaten 
track of tourists, but “beyond the mountains.” It has a river flow- 
ing by, with fertile valleys among abundant hills. Once it was a 
feudal prince’s capital, a castled city of knights as well as traders 
and farmers—for there are few isolated farm houses in Japan, lest 
the soil be shaded. In 1905, Fukui is a railway center and one of 
the most thriving of commercial cities. Tiny silk worms earn the 
chief bulk of its many millions of annual profit. ‘“Habutai,” or 
feather-woof silk, is produced by the ton for the delight of our 
ladies. 

The Almighty, though he dowered his Japanese child with a 
passionate love for the beautiful, refused to make him the pet of 
‘luxury. Dai Nippon is not a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Its people were set on islands, of the area of which only about one- 
fifteenth can be cultivated. Of this possible area, about one-half 
has been thus far won from primeval pumice and bamboo scrub. 
Straitening the bounds of their habitation, Providence gave them 
very clearly to understand that though they might suck abundance 
out of the seas, the soil would yield food only by coaxing, unremit- 
ting toil, and the incessant application of foresight and wisdom. 
Furthermore, to afflict, or rather to train and develop them, nature 
unleashed the volcano, earthquake, tidal wave, tempest and ty- 
phoon.. These powers of air and water—or, in art, the dragons— 
made them alert and resourceful. For cheer and charm, reward 
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and incentive, she dowered the archipelago with the monsoon, 
which compels regular seasons; with the black-blue current, or 
Gulf stream, which modifies climatic rigors; with perpetual va- 
riety of mountain and valley; and with a long autumn, which under 
unclouded skies is as “the days of heaven upon earth.” In a word, 
Nature has set before the islanders as alternatives, indolence and 
folly—with resultant famine, depopulation, and the stolid stagna- 
tion of the savage; or, industry applied in perpetual toil, wisdom 
gained from experience and the nourishing of artistic impulses— 
with resulting comfort and delight. Japan has never given her in- 
habitants either luxury or superfluity, but ever the possibilities of 
making life noble and enjoyable. The scenery of the Princess 
Country has had a powerful effect in moulding both the tempera- 
ment and character of the Japanese people. Nature’s own perpet- 
ual charms awaken and nourish a love of her beauty which, in these 
islanders, is a vital passion. Behold not only the nation’s art, but 
the solace and joy brought to homesick war veterans on foreign 
shore! To beguile the monotony of long vigil and waiting, Ad- 
miral Togo distributes among his sailors a thousand home grown 
dwarf pine trees in pots. General Kuroki sends for flower seeds 
to beautify the camps and make the war-wasted fields of Man- 
churia bloom with delight. In loving response to nature’s favors, 
the people delight in caring tenderly not only for the flowers, but 
lavish thought and human sympathy on the old pine trees. Many 
of these I have seen propped up with crutches to ease the burden of 
age. One of those, photographed and herewith reproduced, is over 
one thousand years old. It lives near the pretty Lake Biwa, and 
poets and travelers spoke of it many centuries ago. Its bark is in 
color like bronze. 

Happily, too, while girding Everlasting Great Japan with the 
inviolable waves, giving her people what Wadsworth has told us 
are freedom’s “two great voices,” the mountains and the sea, Nature, 
the Almighty’s handmaid, set this archipelago of many names, this 
Shiki Shima* within beckoning range of Korea and near enough 
for responsive reception to that mighty realm of China. From the 
Middle Kingdom (and we assert, because we stand ready to prove 

*The Mikado’s battleship is so named. The word means Outspread Islands, like the stepping 
stones of a Japanese garden. 
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our claim) have come forth inventions and blessings which have 
done as much for the race as any civilization that ever came 
on earth, and Japan was not the least of the pupils of the world’s 
oldest living nation. Below the headlines, “Buddhism” and ‘“Con- 
fucianism” we may underwrite in history vast columns of civilizing 
influences, which blended and mellowed the ideals of India and 
China. Japan is thus the residuary legatee, on its utmost eastern 
verge, of Asia’s treasures and inheritances. Further, when dower- 
ing his Japanese child, the Almighty gave him the genius of selec- 
tion, adaptation, and the power to become an adept, instilling with- 
in him an eternal hunger for the best things. The love of beauty 
and reverence for age seem to be inextinguishable in the Japanese 
breast. 


HIS I gather from Japan’s history and long study, from with- 
in the gates, of her civilization. It is no wonder the natives 
call their beloved land the Realm of the Gods, and that the 

official title of the Empire is Téi Koku, that is, Theocracy, or The 
Country Ruled by a Theocratic Dynasty. Politics and poetry, his- 
tory and government are practically one, for the Japanese believe 
their land to be so beautiful that only the gods could have made 
it. We, alas, and “Christians” too, usually name mysterious fea- 
tures in the landscape after the devil. The awe-compelling grotto, 
glen, or clustered rocks, is the tenant house of demons. We speak 
of “The Devil’s Slide,” “Hell’s Kitchen,” etc. The Japanese, like 
the radiant-hearted Greeks, seek rather to erase from the face of the 
land every omen-name of horror and prefer auspicious nomencla- 
ture. Who are the better followers of the Christ, who revealed so 
much the beauty of this our earth-home, and the handiwork of the 
Almighty,—the “pagan” of the Orient isles, or ourselves, the so- 
called Christians? 

Everywhere in Japan I found the human part of the landscape 
garnished, indeed, with image and shrine, and sometimes also made 
hideous by priestcraft’s art. In a few places mural paintings, real- 
istically picturing the horrors of the Buddhist jigoku showed that 
polemic imagination was much the same everywhere, but, in gen- 
eral, ugliness was the rare exception. Nature in herself, not bold 
or sublime, but exquisitely lovely, was heightened in charm by the 
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loving hand of man that was co-worker with her in beauty. Hence 
the happy thoughts and pleasing images on the mind of the gazer! 
Fifty generations of human toil had done more than make the ter- 
raced slope, the irrigated valleys, the garden-like fields, not only a 
charm to the eye; for what was of craft, whether of hand or of mind, 
was made purveyor also of food for the soul. 

Village life has its sunny side. The monotony of toil is relieved 
by the story-teller who rehearses the national mythology, fairy lore 
and hero tales. Sometimes the creations of imagination are en- 
acted in mirthful comedy. Pehaps the favorite of all is the “Lion 
of Korea,” in which two men under a cloth, with the head of a shishi, 
delight alike with varied pranks the little ones, lads, lassies and the 
old folks. The scholar enjoys it, for he sees enacted the ancient 
myth of the Sun-Goddess enticed out of her cave by mirth, music, 
dancing mirrors and the inventive genius of the gods, aided by 
laughing Uzumé (her mask in many a house) of the dimpled 
cheeks. An eclipse of the sun, or the origin of the arts, is thus really 
dramatized as surely as there is a Passion Play in our “Punch and 
Judy.” In both, the local joke and jest, the mimic of noted charac- 
ters, in hits at everyday life provoke uproarious merriment. For 
the stalwart youth who are rivals in cultivating their muscle, the 
lifting and carrying of hio, or rice-bags, containing each two and a 
half bushels of hulled rice, is one of the most frequent tests of 
strength. It is notorious that Japanese soldiers have more “wind,” 
and can keep up either the double or triple quickstep longer than 
Europeans. The old style postman fairly whizzed along, with his 
bamboo pole, sandals and loin cloth. Nowadays Mercury travels 
on rail and sea by electricity or steam. Nevertheless those who 
know their old Japan well do not wonder at the hardihood of 
Oyama’s infantry as shown in seige, march, charge, and protracted 
battle. 


ITHIN the houses, and while mingling in social life with 
all classes, I was struck with the air of courtesy and refine- 
ment that everywhere prevailed. On the street and out- 

of-doors, in public gatherings, at picnics, and where Japanese hu- 
manity could be studied, both in the mass and in little social knots 
or groups, one felt that he was meeting with true gentlemen and 
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ladies. Manners and morals, too often divorced in our system of 
education, were here blended in one. On peasant or gentry was 
that hard finish of fine manners and that air of easy politeness that 
can come only after centuries of good breeding. Entering the 
homes, whether as transient guest, or frequent visitor, the American 
dwelt under a sense of surprise at such elegant courtesy, seen as well 
in cottage, as in mansion or in palace. Where were those showy 
accompaniments of well-to-do life, supposed to be so necessary to 
elegance, in money-making America? In our average rich man’s 
parlor, or in that of those who ape the wealthy, one can hardly walk 
without stumbling over the excess of furniture, decorative articles 
and bric-a-brac, of all sorts, kinds, and conditions. Whatever we 
have, we drag it forth to view into ostentatious display. Not for us 
to let the “gem of purest ray serene” lie unseen in “cave” or closet, 
or allow a flower to waste its sweetness on desert air! Ohno! We 
must dazzle our neighbors, pile our purchases on our fingers, pin 
them numerously on the breast, or hang them at neck and ears, or 
on parlor table, glass case, or overloaded dinner table, let all be 
seen. Abundance rather than taste, seems to be the rule. As com- 
mon sense and the chuckling doctors well know, the average Ameri- 
can eats twice too much, and then pays his physician to relieve him 
of the results of plethora. 

So in Japan I was surprised. I asked myself, where are the 
jewels, the costly furniture, the pomp of equipage, the bravery of 
vast areas and stores of wardrobe, and the ten thousand ways Ameri- 
cans have of honestly or dishonestly making and getting rid of their 
money? Consummate in her manners, and gracious in her pres- 
ence I found neither on the lady nor her daughter jewelry of gold or 
of gem, though their dresses, on the fit occasion, in cut, fit, colors, 
embroidery, or dye, were artistic in the highest degree. Children 
indeed were brightly costumed and reveled in gay colors. On fes- 
tal days, like that of New Year’s, young maidens also looked like 
moving flower gardens, while gaiety reigned at the wedding. Yet 
though the public woman beyond society might be flamboyant in 
coiffure and dazzling in her robes, the general rule among the vir- 
tuous and the ladies generally, was that of severe taste. In general, 
one was impressed with the simplicity reigning in food, dress, and 
general tenor of life. Nevertheless, both in the foreground and far 
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perspective, the discerning eye recognized taste, choice, education, 
and an ideal, which was for the most part nobly lived up to. It was 
the symphony of a noble civilization, the soughing of the forests 
grown during ages. 

Then as to effect, the Japanese lady in her own dress is a poem. 
Figure and costuming are in harmony. How finely the girls hold 
up their heads! What a pretty poise of the neck! The nape is 
shaved clean and free from all vagrant hairs at the base of the skull. 
The collar of her dress, set daintily back and exquisitely fitted 
above a well-shaped bust, with a coiffure matchless in taste, crowns 
a torso hard indeed to improve. The Japanese lady may be horror- 
struck at the way our women bare their shoulders for evening dress, 
even as foreign prudes are at the Nippon matron’s palm’s breadth 
of pink cuticle, possibly visible between skirt and sock, when sitting 
in easy attitude at home. 


OMETHING of the fairer side of Puritanism, the rule of self- 
control and of temperance in tongue, temper, appetites, and 
desires, is seen in the Japanese home, as well as in the individ- 

ual. The result of long centuries of gracious training under the 


masters Buddha and Confucius, and their best expositors, shows it- 
self in manifold attractive forms. It has taken many centuries to 
produce the Japanese woman, and true Christianity in Japan may 
yet make a type of feminine humanity without superior anywhere 
on earth. 

When I went into the daimio’s school, where the choicest of his 
young gentry were daily taught how to be fit leaders of the people, 
I discerned something of the secrets of Japanese culture and its re- 
sults. The nation had had a training during the centuries of feudal- 
ism, which is based on loyalty, obedience, and faithfulness in con- 
tract, which in itself was a storage-battery of power. These vir- 
tues conjoined with the ideals of mikadoism, which came to its 
vigorous renaissance in 1868, nourished in the national schools and 
transmuted into patriotism, indurated the Japanese for titanic tests 
in two great modern wars, first with China in 1894-95 and in 
1904-5 with Russia. There were, of course, in the background of 
athletics, of which we shall speak, literary culture and food for the 
mind, which, shaped into ideals, made the lads eager to begin and 
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willing to endure the long training required to season the Japanese 
samurai—that consummate white flower of Asiatic manhood. They 
were daily trained in the way of the Bushido, or the Knightly 
Code, the Warrior’s Path. This was scarcely a thing written, cer- 
tainly not a collection of statutes, but rather a habit and course of 
life, elaborated during ages of feudalism. While of course it had 
its dark side and many ferocious exemplars, it had many features of 
striking nobility and winsomeness. Rectitude, courage, benevo- 
lence, politeness, truth and sincerity, honor, loyalty, self-control, 
were all in the unwritten law of the gentleman privileged to wear 
the sword,—the symbol of his soul and his honor. Yet besides books 
and scholastic training, facility in wielding the pen for business, the 
practice of caligraphy—the seed-bed of free-hand drawing and the 
art of line and feature, as distinct from color—and that discipline 
in meditation, introspection, and philosophy, to which the choice 
souls among the samurai took gladly, there was the physical exer- 
cise, the daily subduing and strengthening of the body, and that pol- 
ishing of manners, which, with the samurai, was the habit of life. 
As every system of education must have not one but many tests to 
prove its worth, so Bushido provided these. Beside what I myself 
witnessed, the scores of autobiographies, which my advanced stu- 
dents—many of them since come to national or world fame—after- 
ward wrote out for me, showed how searching and various these 
proofs were. The lad whom the world now knows as Komura, 
wrote out the story of his life for me in fourteen pages. It revealed 
a noble character. 

The feudal lord whom I proudly served was the Baron of 
Echizen. He had the wisdom to gather around him scholars and 
men of character and ability, and it was his moral adviser, the great- 
Yokoi, who first sent his two nephews to study in the United States. 
These were the advance guard of a great host. The men who at 
Fukui, in 1871, were in their prime—liberal-minded and heartily 
backing the American teacher in his educational plans and methods, 
are now for the most part in middle age, or far on towards the evening 
of life. Several of those in the front rank of the group and most 
honored are Christians in faith and life. In the fifties, these were 
the eager young men who stood by their prince when he introduced 
improved hygiene, systems of medicine based on science, and regula- 
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tions that steadily lifted the honest tradesman and artisan in the social 
scale, and who finally, in the sixties, won popular support to all the 
really good modern machinery and improvements, including the 
common school system of the United States. 


N the daimio’s, that is the Government’s school, everything bore 
the stamp of a spartan simplicity. Here were taught archery, 
spear exercise, fencing, horsemanship, wrestling, boxing, and the 

varied crafts and arts of the soldier and the gentleman. There was 
no such thing as a conception of the samurai who had not physical, 
as well as literary and social, training and acquirement. I shall not 
go into the detail of exercises which belongs to the gymnasium or to 
the military school, or with special weapons and contrivances outside 
of the man himself. The sword was “the living soul of the samurai,” 
and the sword maker was held in very high honor. The sword setter 
and the gentleman were usually very good friends. I have been 
amazed at the skill, the patience, the ambition of the worker in metal. 
Made of finest steel, long beaten, set in a backing of tough flawless 
iron, the Japanese blade is both a noble weapon and a work of art. 
Jeweler and artist vied in rivalry to make it a thing of delight to the 
cultured eye. The Japanese gentleman wore no gold on his person. 
He lavished it on his sword guard, writing desk, or ceramic triumph. 
Daily for years under the best fencing masters, the young men trained 
eye, hand, muscle, hardening the body by this noble exercise. 

I note but briefly that wonderful system of ju-jutsu (misspelled 
jiu-jitsu) or gentle art, so named in contrast to the rough exercises 
with weapons, spear, sword, polo-mallet, etc. By this art one learned 
to do with fingers and limbs what was sufficient for defense, and in 
offense, if necessary, for dislocation and the death of an assailant. By 
this a man was enabled to defend himself without arms, on the prin- 
ciple that an army’s or a nation’s, or a battleship’s best defense is its 
power of offence. A lad was shown how to protect himself against 
robber or assailant, by means of his bodily powers alone. I believe I 
had the honor (in 1876) of being the first writer in English* who 
noted and described this method. I shall never forget my own exhila- 
ration and delight, when I saw the superbly limbed and rosy cheeked 
lads, at onset, clinching in silent victory, or making outcry of defeat. 

*See The Mikado’s Empire, page 433. 
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Yet what impressed me even more was the systematic regulation of 
diet and habits, and the temperate living that accompanied this 
physical regimen, and made both lads and old men so happy in what 
might be called the simple, strenuous life. The Japanese have a 
classic Grecian’s horror of the too much, and with many the motto is 
Kio sumeru—“Where you live, that’s the capital.” Politeness among 
all classes was and is the universal rule. I could not help asking 
myself how many Americans, that have certainly not attained to the 
fine manners and culture of these gentlemen and ladies, could find 
the enjoyment these islanders do on such slender resources,—from the 
point of view of a bank account, society, automobile, or yacht, or pew 
in the middle aisle. 


ITH this frank testimony concerning Japan’s hermit and 
insular life, by one who saw and felt, when among the peo- 
ple, the possibilities of their future, let us note how Japan 

responded to her opportunities when new fountains of culture were 
opened in the learning and literature of Europe and America, and 
when fresh stimulus came to the Island Empire from the science and 
mechanical forces of the West. ‘The year of the Perry Treaty in 1852 
brought the psychological moment in the harmony of all things, like 
that to the pheenix of fable, or to the seed in the daily miracle of the 
field and forest. To picture the situation vividly we must first pre- 
sent a miniature of Japanese history. 

First we must remember that the Japanese are not an old, but a 
young race. About the same time that our Teutonic forebears, leaving 
their acorns for food and their wolf-skins for clothes, emerged from 
the forests to confront Roman culture and Christianity, the savage 
islanders—not “Japanese,” for there was no such thing as'a Japan- 
ese nation until after the tenth century—an agglomeration of many 
ethnic origins, white, blackish, brown, and yellow, Ainu, Malay, 
Korean and Tartar, received the priceless gifts of writing, ethics, and 
religion from China and from India. In the central island the Yam- 
ato tribe, (with a chief named the Mikado), the most advanced, vig- 
orous, and sensitive to new impressions, began to be dominant. For 
their rude feudalism, they substituted a civic system derived from 
China. Then they organized armies that went up and down the cres- 
cent-shaped archipelago conquering north and south, subduing all to 
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the Emperor’s rule. The Japanese is one of the most mixed of 
races—a noble composite. After four hundred years of military con- 
quest, “all was peace under heaven.” Nara, the centre of culture, 
was superseded by Kioto (capital city), which still remains Japan’s 
place of delight and inspiring memories. Possibly by A. D. 1000, 
there was, at least in the three great islands, Hondo, Kiushiu, and 
Shikoku, a real Japanese people, with one language and social order. 
Yezo, the large northern island, except by a few miners and hunters 
and hardly touched by the southern influences, was inhabited by the 
Ainu, who are a beaten and degraded white race, of whom only a rem- 
nant of 16,000 now remain. Nevertheless, their ancestral, sonorous 
names, like those of our Indians, on the mountains and rivers, still re- 
sound all over Japan. The Yamato story of conquest is much like 
that of the Romulus tribe in Italy. To this day, “Yamato damashii” 
(the Yamato spirit) means the spirit of conquering and unconquered 
Japan. 

In our perspective, the dissolving views must be rapid. The vic- 
torious and rival military clans, northerners and southerners, quar- 
reled in 1167 A. D., and after a bloody civil war the dominant “man 
on horseback,” took the national purse and sword and made his capi- 
tal, or his active executive center, in the “far East” at Kamakura, 
while the Mikado and the court nobles were left in Kioto, to keep 
up the old traditions of dress, etiquette and culture. The “emperor” 
was shorn of nearly all power, while immensely revered; the eastern 
ruler, or “shogun” (general) getting all government in his hands. 
Gradually this duarchy became feudalism, for in time the Shogun 
made his appointments hereditary. With government weak at the 
center, each daimio, or castle chief, asserted more and more personal 
power, so that in time there were scores of petty rulers and domains. 
The Mikado was made more and more a god in a box. 

Thus was the golden age of the fortified castle and monastery, the 
warrior, the sword-maker, and the monk, the only learned man—too 
often himself in armor—and the era of waste, destruction, bloodshed 
and chronic civil war was ushered in, lasting from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. Then arose and flourished, during the time of the 
European contact (1537-1614), three great men in succession, No- 
bunaga, Hidéyoshi, and lyéyasu. These warriors, while not forget- 
ful of self and ambition, fought to retrieve the personal power of the 
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emperor. lyéyasu having subdued his enemies, by statesmanship as 
well as by sword, became the unifier of Japan. He built the city of 
Yedo, parcelled out the daimio’s fiefs, collected manuscripts and 
books, and set the order for that feudal Japan which our fathers 
knew, in which peace reigned during a quarter of a millennium, or 
from 1604 to 1868. With a duarchy, the Mikado in Kioto, and the 
Shogun in Yedo, the poor and proud nobility—“companions of the 
clouds and brothers of the moon”—living within “the city of the nine- 
fold circle of flowers,” and the great army of knights, dwelling in the 
City of the Camp, on Yedo Bay, there were nearly three hundred 
castles and daimio’s domains under the iron rule of feudalism, which 
glorified the two-sworded gentleman who was both warrior and 
scholar in one. Within such an environment, hermit Japan nour- 
ished her art, her literature, her gentle manners and those potencies 
which in our day have burst into flower and surprised the world. 

We do not pretend, in this brief sketch, to picture also the dark 
phases and defects of Japanese ideals and realities. We are placing 
on the sunny side what is admirable and beautiful. In a word, we 
find nineteenth-century Japan, with the unspent force of youth, ready 
to seize upon, and later to select and assimilate, the best that was set 
before her. Yet happily she knows how to reject as well as to re- 
ceive. In the sixth century she took Chinese culture and Buddhism, 
and for hundreds of years, she sent her scholars and inquiring pilgrims 
to the West, that is to Korea, China, India. In the sixteenth century, 
Europe and Christianity came to her, but in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese form—not only with the Inquisition, and the ideas of trade and 
plunder then prevalent, but also with the notions of conquest and the 
claim of the King of Spain, ratified by the Pope, to the ownership of 
the world. No wonder that the fiercely patriotic Japanesé cast away, 
with fire and sword, what Europe had to offer, and then shut up their 
gates, bolting them fast with the ban of death. 


UT in 1868, after a century and a half of intellectual prepara- 
tion by a few scholars, fifty-five young men made the new 
Japan. This they did by possessing themselves of the Imperial 

palace and the Emperor’s person in Kioto, and in bringing him, the 
Son of Heaven, to Yedo. After fighting, with the help of American 
ships, weapons, and tactics, their short civil war of eighteen months, 
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they began, from Tokio, or Yedo, renamed, virtually the creation of 
a new nation. Without a national dollar, school, treasury, postal 
system, army or navy, but only with the resources of an agglomeration 
of feudal clans, they made beginning. Development of physical re- 
sources, with education and ethics, comprise the first points of their 
program. Summoning from many nations experts in every line of 
handicraft, scientific and intellectual achievement, they started first 
with the public school. Then they planned railway and telegraph 
systems, and methods of annihilating time and space. Sweeping 
away feudalism, in the Mikado’s name, their colossal task was to 
transmute the passionate instincts of clanship into pure patriotism. 
Theirs seemed at first a task not only titanic, but morally impossible. 
Being in Tokio in 1870, and in a feudal castle in 1871, I have before 
me the notes of conversations, which thirty years ago I held in Japan, 
with a dozen or more daimios, with prominent statesmen, and with 
foreigners long resident in the country. The general tone was that 
of pessimism. With the ties of the people severed from loyalty to 
their old masters, with so much that was ancient and venerable broken 
down, with the economic system upset, with the vanity and conceit 
of new men in power, the lack of truth and honor in the long op- 
pressed and socially low commercial class, the grievances and com- 
plaints, the local outbreaks and insurrections, the lack of popular un- 
derstanding of what the “reforms” meant,—what could the outcome 
be but disaster? 

But the high-souled leaders, “fit though few,” were far-sighted 
men. ‘They knew how far-reaching and strong were the roots of rev- 
erence for the Mikado and how deep was the love of country—vol- 
canic in passion, but like the sunshine in steady power. Critical read- 
ers of Japanese history, they saw that duarchy and feudalism had ful- 
filled their purpose, and-that Mikadoism was not only the fruition of 
the nation’s deepest hopes and yearnings, but the crowning con- 
summation of national tendency. Soon it was seen that the new did 
but fulfill the old. One by one the edicts of the Mikado, like calm 
after storm, brought not only peace, but the beauty of order. The 
public school proved the seed-bed of new and grander outlook and 
aspiration. The young generation eagerly caught the age-spirit. 
The old loyalty to local lords was transferred to the Mikado, the 
focus of all rays. Emerging from the old god-like seclusion, no 
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longer like an idol in a box, Mutsuhito, the emperor, traveled up and 
down his realm, meeting his people, talking with them, and greet- 
ing them with words of cheer and reward, until millions upon mil- 
lions had seen his face and felt the electric thrill which his kindly 
presence caused. Japan, in its ideal entirety, became a reality. In- 
stead of a mysterious deity here was one winsomely human. Miut- 
suhito issued an Imperial Rescript, dated October 30th, 1891, which 
is read statedly in every school throughout the empire. Pondering 
these words, one can see how, during thirty years, a new nation with 
a new spirit has been created. After appropriate introductory sen- 
tences like this: “My Imperial Ancestors and our forefathers estab- 
lished the State with a far-reaching aim,” he exhorts his people thus: 
“Be filial to your fathers and mothers, be affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters, let husbands and wives dwell in harmony, let friends be 
truthful one to the other; conduct yourself in modest thrift, be benevo- 
lent towards all. Cultured by study and mastering your chosen 
calling, develop your intellect and perfect your moral powers through 
knowledge. Further, have public spirit and promote the national 
interests. Respect the Constitution and obey your country’s laws. 
In case of emergency, sacrifice yourselves for the common good. 
Thus you will support our Imperial Dynasty which shall be as last- 
ing as the Heavens It is our desire to bear these precepts in our 
heart in common with you.” The effect of this outpouring of the 
Emperor’s soul, in which he appealed to all that was best in his peo- 
ple’s hearts and history is, in its steady effect, like the moving influ- 
ence of holy scripture upon the Christian. 

It was in carrying out in detail the splendid scheme of national 
reorganization that the native genius—“great in little things,” if you 
please—was seen. No trifle was neglected. In things mechanical, 
much of the new machinery could be imported, but, after all, Japan’s 
chief hope and dependence was upon her own people and resources 
and especially upon the common, as well as the choicest, human qual- 
ities. Most wonderful, for example, is her police organization. 
Few countries show a finer set of brave, alert, intelligent, self-con- 
trolled and controlling body of men. Simplicity of method makes 
corruption in the system impossible. Hereditary qualities have 
given to Japan in her police a body of gentlemen who are also as val- 
orous as soldiers. Most unfortunately, in September, 1905, through 
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purely local disagreement between an Imperial minister and the mu- 
nicipal authorities, for which the Tokio policemen were in no way 
responsible, these men suffered in body, but not in valor or reputation, 
from mobs such as on our own soil in our “Jay treaty” time lam- 
pooned even Washington, and during our “draft riots” burned or- 
phan asylums. 

Yet it is not alone the white-gloved guardian of the peace, who 
in addition to years in the common school, receives a special training 
for his work. The same thing holds in regard to telegraphers, rail- 
road men, skilled artisans, merchants, navigators, yes, even to coal- 
heavers, for it is a fine art to get a maximum of steam, with a mini- 
mum of waste, under the boilers of the battleships. In a word, in 
millions of the Japanese common folks, we see exemplified the spirit 
of Russia’s noblest servant, civilizer and ruler—“Nothing is too small 
for a great purpose;” but where Muscovy had one Peter the Great, 
Japan has had, in effect, tens of thousands. The need of intelligently 
directed labor, out of which great works result, is seen; even as it is 
felt, in the proverb, which they so often quote, “Until polished, the 
precious gem has no splendor.” Superb the commentary, both in the 
flawless crystal sphere, and in the triumphant Japan of 1905! 


T was my honor and privilege to organize the first local public 
school, that at Fukui, Echizen, in the empire which now contains 
30,000 public day schools, in which 5,000,000 pupils, from kinder- 

garten to university, are educated daily. After knowing the Japan- 
ese so long, it was not the clever guess-work of the fortune-teller, but 
the firm knowledge of the man of science, who foretells eclipses and 
occultations, that enabled me, long before the war broke out, to de- 
clare firmly in detail the sure victory of Nippon over the Chinese Col- 
ossus in 1894 and of the Japanese David over the Russian Goliath in 
1904-05. 

Yet it is but truth to add that as “above all nations is humanity” so 
Japan could not have done what she has done, without help from the 
outside. This is nature’s law. 

Happy indeed was the young emperor and his constructive states- 
men in having a noble-minded Dutch-American, Guido Fridolin 
Verbeck, who, arriving in Japan at Nagasaki, in 1859, was soon in- 
vited to organize a Government school, to which flocked the lads who 
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afterwards became cabinet ministers and province governors. Called 
to Tokio as the chief adviser and organizer of their national system 
of education, Verbeck, from 1869 until near the time of his death in 
1898, was the one man trusted above all others in Japan, whose advice 
was almost invariably taken. In innumerable hours of private coun- 
sel with the premier and men highest in office, he helped in amazing 
measure to mould the nobler policy both of the State and of indi- 
vidual ministers. As a living stone, he built himself into the new 
structure among nations, so that at his death not only did emperor and 
cabinet ministers mourn, and the Imperial Guard escort his body to 
its last resting place, but over his grave, in a plot deeded freely by the 
City of Tokio, his pupils have reared his monument. Besides Ver- 
beck, an army of five thousand expert foreign helpers have, for thirty 
years, helped the Japanese, showing them the way. Some day the 
story of these “yatoi” (hired assistants) will be told. But could they 
find anywhere such hopeful pupils as the Japanese? 

Japan has successfully waged two mighty wars, humbling the 
power of China and Russia, testing mightily the valor of her sons and 
the spirit of her daughters. Now, with a potency more permanent 
than that of bombs or battleships, her teachers are leading China into 
the newer day, while on her own soil, 5,000 Chinese lads and lassies 
are learning from the Japanese how to lift an ancient nation out of the 
ruts of stagnation, and place it upon the solid road bed of progress. 
Meeting mighty Russia at the council table Japan has won even vaster 
victory in the conquest of herself, and in heeding the voice of reason 
and humanity. As in the past, so in the future, may Japan prove all 
things, and hold fast to that which is good. Japan has learned much 
from us. Now, the quondam pupil, because of her very docility and 
talents, is our teacher. 





THE ADVANCE OF CIVIC ART IN BALTIMORE: 
BY JOSEPH DANNENBERG 


ase) WO years ago, Baltimore, the metropolis of Maryland, 
ys er one of the oldest cities on the Atlantic Coast, and in, 

—i——ie! population the sixth city in the United States, was one 

a of the most conservative and slow-moving of the com- 
munities which had formulated a definite plan for 
putting into practical effect the general tendency to- 

ward the advancement of civic art in this country. ‘To-day, as a re- 
sult of the devastating fire that swept the city in February, 1904, the 
march of improvement is swift and along admirable lines of civic 
adornment, owing to the well-directed efforts of the several commis- 
sions and societies, aided by the liberal contributions of wealthy and 
public-spirited citizens. 

Baltimore’s solid conservatism dates from the sturdy yeomen who 
first settled the shores of Lord Calvert’s wide domain. It has re- 
mained unaltered to the present day of substantial, safe dealing busi- 
ness men and financiers. Such merchant princes as Johns Hopkins, 
Peabody and the later Enoch Pratt left magnificent monuments in the 
shape of University and Hospital, the Institute of Art and Music, and 
the great library, and, like many of the larger cities, Baltimore had its 
parks and public squares handsomely laid out and well kept, a few 
scattered monuments and its City Hall. Until comparatively few 
years ago, that was all that was known or desired in the way of civic 
improvement or adornment. 

The first awakening came shortly after the time of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, with its innumerable suggestions in the way of mu- 
nicipal art, when Baltimore, together with other American cities, 
took up the question of civic adornment. Theodore Marburg, a 
multi-millionaire with broad ideas as to the best uses for his money, 
organized the Municipal Art Society and worked manfully against 
the apathy displayed on all sides. The business men were averse to 
change, especially in the interests of a more artistically planned city, 
and the financiers and wealthy citizens were too much occupied to 
give time and attention to the furtherance of municipal art. But 
money they did give, and the energy of the Municipal Art Society 
was unremitting. ‘To-day their reward is in sight. Baltimore pos- 
sesses a collection, second to none in this country, of mural paintings 
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by such men as La Farge, Blashfield and Turner, some superb public 
and private buildings, and monuments enough to justify Baltimore’s 
familiar nickname, as a beginning to the sweeping improvements that 
are planned or already under way. 

Of these, the most important is the three million dollar chain of 
parks now being planned by Frederick Law Olmstead of Boston on 
a scale that, when put into execution, will give Baltimore one of the 
most beautiful park systems in America. There are already thirty- 
nine parks and squares in and about the city, with a total acreage of 
1,314,028, and representing an investment of more than $2,500,000, 
and when the completed Olmstead parks connect those now lying 
upon the borders of the city, the celebrated Fenway of Boston 
will have to yield first place to the superb chain of parks sur- 
rounding Baltimore. Among the public squares that now add to 
the beauty of the city, the Sunken Gardens adjoining the Union Sta- 
tion are remarkable as a demonstration of what can be done with ap- 
parently waste land which would otherwise be an eyesore to the com- 
munity. This land was acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
the time ground was-purchased for the station. It parallels Jones 
Falls,—a stream which intersects the city,—and at the time of pur- 
chase was simply a blemish. Turned over to the city, it has been 
filled in and improved by skilful landscape gardening until the three 
squares along Mt. Royal avenue form one of the beauty spots of Bal- 
timore, and present a most attractive resting-place to the travel-tired 
eyes of the visitor entering the city by rail. Another beautiful ex- 
ample of landscape gardening is the magnificent Italian garden laid 
out by Isaac E. Emerson at the cost of many thousands of dollars. 
This is one of the show places to visitors en route to Druid Hill Park, 
and is one of the evidences of the generous rivalry which has sprung 
up of late among wealthy citizens in the beautifying of sections and 
neighborhoods. In this connection, a plan to prevent the erection 
of small houses in the rear of the uptown homes has gained great pop- 
ularity in the neighborhood benefited by it. This was the transform- 
ation of what would otherwise have been an alleyway full of refuse, 
or overcrowded with negro huts, into a small park called Bo-Lin 
Square, with a miniature lake and fountain in the center. This not 
only adds much to the beauty of the neighborhood, but is both 
a breathing place and a preventive of disease. 
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N addition to the Municipal Art Society a Municipal Art Com- 
mission appointed by the late Ex-Mayor Robert M. McLane has 
done good work in the cause of civic improvement along right 

lines. It was feared at first that the Society and the Commission 
might clash, but that possibility has been removed by the fact that 
each has a distinct function and field of labor, the Society being cre- 
ative and the Commission only criticising or approving the intended 
offerings of the Society. Both bodies are thoroughly fitted for the 
accomplishment of their respective tasks, the Society including in its 
membership artists and architects, among whom are: Ex-President 
Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins, Michael Jenkins, Judge Henry 
D. Harlan of the Supreme Bench, John W. Garrett, S. Davies War- 
field and others, while the Commission numbers among its members 
Mayor Timanus, Chairman ex-officio, J. B. Noel Wyatt, Mendes 
Cohen, Ex-Mayor Latrobe, J. Evans Sperry, Mayor Richard M. 
Venable, Henry Walters and Bernard W. Baker. 

The work of both Society and Commission prospered and notable 
improvements were being planned when the great fire a year and a 
half ago swept away the entire business section of the city. Instantly 
the men who had been interested in the work of improvement along 
lines of civic adornment had their attention directed elsewhere. The 
moneyed men found their own interests of engrossing importance, and 
the architects were absorbed with plans for hundreds of buildings to 
replace those that had been destroyed. But just at this crisis, when 
it seemed that the slow work of years might be undone in the pressing 
demand of business affairs, Mayor McLane took a stand that has 
since found an admirer in every man who has at heart the true in- 
terests of the city. For the first Emergency Committee appointed 
was instructed not to overlook the future effect of its plans. And it 
did not. It was decided, and afterwards carried into effect, that an 
even sky line should rule, and that no building should be more than 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in height. With one exception 
this has been adhered to, the only building that breaks the uniformity 
of the line being slightly higher in order to give plenty of breathing 
space to the numerous employees of the railway company owning it. 
It was also decided that a general height should be prescribed and 
adhered to in the case of all buildings in any one neighborhood, the 
retail and manufacturing sections being granted one set of privileges, 
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and the warehouse and shipping neighborhoods another. And where 
crooked and narrow streets had caused congestions and delays in 
traffic, it was decided that the more important thoroughfares should 
be widened, while new and improved methods of paving were de- 
vised and adopted. 

Nor was the Committee unmindful of the water front. A series 
of docks was planned, and is now nearing completion, of which the 
cost is about five millions, irrespective of the ground value of the 
neighborhood. As a general aid to the improvement of the city, a 
sewerage system at the estimated cost of at least ten millions is now 
being planned, and another five millions will be devoted to improved 
pavements and to a projected system of school buildings which are to 
be adorned with fine mural paintings. 


VALUABLE lesson was taught by the fire to the authorities 
who are responsible for the safety and welfare of city prop- 
erty. This was the advisability of leaving about each one of 

the public buildings enough vacant ground to insure protection 
against any fire in the future. With this in view, enough land was 
condemned to give the Court-House, which formerly was bounded by 


narrow streets, a plaza one hundred feet wide before the west en- 
trance. It has now been suggested that a number of old buildings in 
the neighborhood of the City Hall be torn down to provide room for 
an ample plaza to the north of that building. If the plan is adopted, 
the plaza will extend past the Post-Office. This is greatly to be de- 
sired, for the Court-House, City Hall and Post-Office, each occupying 
a solid square of ground, are now divided by wide streets, and the 
proposed plaza would prove of estimable value from a decora- 
tive point of view, not to consider the safety insured by such an 
arrangement. 

Like many other large manufacturing cities, Baltimore is con- 
fronted with two great evils, the pall of smoke and the railroad cross- 
ings in crowded and important districts. There is hope that the first 
nuisance will be remedied, for such pressure has been brought to bear 
that action is promised at the coming session of the Legislature. 
Legislation to remedy the smoke evil has been attempted and frus- 
trated a number of times. Open spots in railway tunnels, combined 
with the use of soft coal for manufacturing purposes, has resulted in 
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the constant presence of thick clouds of grimy smoke overhanging the 
city, soiling and discoloring the buildings which would otherwise 
be beautiful, as well as poisoning the atmosphere, until the nuisance 
has become so unbearable that early action to remove it is inevitable. 
Plans are also under discussion for the removal of railway crossings 
where they occur in the heart of the city. Unfortunately, several of 
the most important stations of the railroads entering the city are now 
located in this crowded business district, but the danger as well as the 
ugliness of the crossings is so great that immediate action to abolish 
them is expected. A suggestion has been made and approved by 
many public spirited citizens that the railroads unite in unloading 
freights and wares in the outlying depots. If this reform is accom- 
plished, the greatest eyesore that mars the beauty of the city streets 
will be removed. One railroad which now has a station down town 
has nearly completed a depot and wharves on the water front, and this 
is expected to remedy conditions so far as the other roads are con- 
cerned. 

Known for years as the City of Monuments, Baltimore within the 
past few years has been enriched by offerings which have almost 
doubled its former supply. ‘The oldest, of course, is the Washington 
Monument, the cornerstone of which was laid July fourth, 1815. 
The last to be dedicated was the Watson Monument, erected by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy in Mt. Royal Square. One of the lat- 
est additions is the Howard statue, recently erected in Mount Vernon 
Place, already famed for its Barye and Reinhardt bronzes, and for 
the fountains patterned after those of Versailles. The Art Society 
is now considering the plan of erecting a monument to the late Mayor, 
whose death unfortunately occurred just at the time when the work 
of improvement in which he was so interested was shaping itself to 
successful completion. If the monument is raised, it will be placed 
within the burnt district, at a place where a triangular plot is made 
by the joining of two wide streets. 


LMOST the first accomplishment of the Municipal Art So- 

ciety was the placing of the celebrated mural paintings in the 

Court house, and when it was known that such men as John La 
Farge, Edwin Blashfield and C. Y. Turner were engaged, for the 
work of decoration, it was made plain that Baltimore had taken a 
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long step in advance along the lines of civic art. The unveiling of 
Turner’s first picture, “The Purchase of land from the Indians,” was 
made an occasion of public rejoicing, and the pride of the citizens has 
increased with the placing of each addition to this group of beautiful 
mural paintings. The “Burning of the Peggy Stewart,” equally 
happy as commemorating an important event in the history of Mary- 
land, shares with its predecessor the privilege of decorating the wide 
corridor of the Criminal Court, situated upon the first floor of the 
building. On the same floor, at the other end of the building, will 
be placed the La Farge panels of “The Lawgivers.” ‘These will be 
shown to excellent advantage by an ample sweep of wall space within 
the entrance facing the new plaza. The panels will include the emi- 
nent lawgivers from the days of Moses, and their completion depends 
upon the will of Mr. La Farge, who refuses to be hurried in a work of 
such importance. Some question has been raised as to the fitness of 
the subject chosen, as the other paintings in the Courthouse are dis- 
tinctly commemorative of epochal events in the history of Maryland, 
but the final decision has been that the world-wide scope of a series of 
panels representing the great lawgivers of all history lends a dignity 
and breadth to the whole scheme of decoration that might have been 
lacking had the paintings been confined in subject to the presentation, 
whether direct or allegorical, of scenes from local history alone. 

On the floor above are the Blashfield paintings, the beautiful alle- 
gorical representation of “The Proclamation of Religious Liberty,” 
and the splendid and dignified historic painting entitled “Washing- 
ton Surrendering His Commission.” ‘These are subjects admirably 
chosen for the place, on the principle that a decoration should be the 
outgrowth of the conditions which brought it forth, and related to 
the surroundings amid which it is placed. 

Both in the art treasures spared by the fire and in the new plans 
made necessary by the wholesale destruction, Baltimore is fortunate, 
and when the present plans for civic improvement are carried out in 
their entirely, the Baltimore of the future will equal in beauty any 
city in America. 





THE WAY OF THE PUSHCART MAN: BY 
BERTHA H. SMITH 


PA) NE day about twenty-five years ago a board with He- 
Ot b brew characters on it was swung from the doorway of an 
y a | East Side shop. The Irish- and German-Americans 

who had pre-empted that part of New York looked at 
the strange sign in passing, and marveled. Had they 
known, the sign was very like that which Wahb, the 

Grizzly, left on the trees of his range in the Lower Piney and Meteet- 

see Cafions. Translated, not quite literally perhaps, it read: “This is 

our ward. Keep out.” 

Without further warning the tide of Jewish immigration swept in, 
the strange horde settling down almost where their ships landed 
them, as those of other nationalities had done before them. Stealthily 
as the waters of a flood they spread through one ward, then another 
and another, until now one can walk miles of streets east of the 
Bowery and never see a Christian face. Nor was the limit of high 
tide reached with the overflow of the lower East Side. The bounds 
of the great New York Jewry have been broken as the increasing 
thousands have brought the Jewish population to nearly one-sixth of 
all Greater New York, which has become in a couple of decades 
the greatest Jewish city in the world. Now every borough has its 
quota, for of the 1,136,240 Jews in the United States more than half 
have elected to stop where they first set foot upon a soil that promised 
them freedom and equal rights with other citizens, regardless of in- 
ducements offered them to go into less densely populated parts of 
the country. 

The Jew is well fitted for city life. The city’s jostling, crushing, 
heartless competition has no terrors forhim. In these twenty odd years 
since he discovered New York, the Jew has not been idle. Freed 
from Old World restraints he has made his way into every line of 
work that promised profit. The student has entered the arts and 
professions, the artisan has joined the working masses, and those who 
because of the strange restrictions of Russian law have no vocation 
have done the first thing that came to their hand. For the most part 
the Jew has had to begin at the bottom, for the average Jewish im- 
migrant has little in his pocket after paying for his ticket. But he 
does not stay long at the bottom. For proof of this, run your eye 
down a business directory of New York. Mercantile, manufactur- 
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THE WAY OF THE PUSHCART MAN 


ing, theatrical, banking interests—the Jew has worked himself to the 
top of them all. Literally, he has worked himself up. He does 
not wait for Chance to sweep him there. Names that were on the list 
of steerage passengers booked for America twenty years ago are to-day 
seen across the front of some of the largest shops in New York. Jews 
who once stood on a Ghetto corner with a kit of tools, waiting for 
odd jobs of carpentering, plumbing, glazing, are now rated at a mill- 
ion dollars. Jews who began with a basket or a pushcart are today 
bank directors. 


T is because of this that one takes thought of the pushcart man 

] who may be seen some time, some where, on every street of New 

York. The pushcart man is not a pushcart man, as we speak 

of merchants, brokers, insurance men. He does not choose this way 

of making a living once and for always. ‘The pushcart is a means 

to an end, and he is a pushcart man only until by means of his cart 

he can step to something higher. Then, as often as not, he straightway 

upon the pushcart turns his back, “scorning the base degrees by which 

he did ascend,” which goes to prove how rapidly he absorbs a spirit 
abroad in this land that is more American than democratic. 

In the beginning, however, it is different. Work, mean, hard, end- 
less work, is the order of the Jew’s life,—the Jew who has his way 
to make in this new world. Not only does he work unceasingly and 
without shame of his labor, but he is willing that his wife shall work, 
and his sons and daughters too; and so it is that the pushcart becomes 
a family affair. While the man goes to buy more goods, if sales 
have been quick, the wife takes his place at the cart; and when the 
day comes for him to make his first step higher, the wife takes the cart 
altogether—the wife, or a son or a daughter—for the time has not yet 
come to scorn the cart. 

Very many Jews land in America who have not money to spare 
to rent a pushcart at fifty cents or a dollar a week from those who make 
a business of renting them, and so the start is made with a basket. 
There must be money to buy goods, for the poor Jew can get no 
credit at the markets where they pick up the odds and ends of damaged 
dry goods and decayed fruits and vegetables that the poorest offer. 
From out their greasy, worn purses they must count the pennies as they 
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buy. And it is a great day when the Jew leaves his basket at home 
and starts out for the first time with a cart. 

Time and again New York retail merchants have made protest 
against the licensing of pushcart peddlers; and indeed, the few thou- 
sands of dollars derived from a four-dollar license fee and a two-dollar 
tax thereafter are a picayunish revenue to the city treasury. It is 
for something beside the money he pays that the pushcart man is 
tolerated. In the first place, the commission merchant is the pushcart 
man’s friend and ally. In the great food markets the pushcart man 
makes for the commission man thousands of dollars by saving from 
the dump carloads of fruits and vegetables for which there are no 
other buyers. Consequently, to quote one of the largest fruit dealers 
in the New York market: “New York is known the country over as the 
best market for ‘sick’ cars. Whenever a carload of fruit goes bad, no 
matter where it chances to be, it is ordered to New York, for here it 
can be disposed of.” ‘The pushcart man who sells on Broadway will 
not buy “sick” fruit. The Broadway stream would pass his cart, leav- 
ing it high and dry. Where his customers demand the best, he buys 
the best. But in the tenement streets, among his own people, and 
the poor of all nations, he can sell fruit rotten from skin to core, and 
make money on it. The Ghetto housewife sees a bargain in bloated 
brown pears at a penny the dozen, and it is not the pushcart man’s 
business to tell her they will be in a mush in her basket before she gets 
them home. 

In the handling of fruits and vegetables the Jew has a rival in the 
Italian and Greek venders. These southrons know fruit as no Jew 
can ever know it, and the Jew is wise enough to see this and to keep 
away from these quarters where Italian fruiterers are thickest. In 
fact, outside the Ghetto, the Italian has almost a monopoly of the 
fruit trade; but where the Italian buys better fruit, the Jew buys 
better vegetables, and he does not stop at food stuffs. He watches 
the seasons, sells Christmas greens in their turn, and Easter novelties 
in theirs, the perennial souvenir postal, neckties, toys and cheap jew- 
elry—anything that any one will buy. 


IGHER and mightier than the pushcart man’s friend, the 
commission merchant, is the pushcart man’s friend, the poli- 
tician. It has been worth the while of New York State 


Senators to lend their aid in securing licenses for these poor 
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foreigners; and it was not so long ago that the police had orders 
to clear a certain East Side street of pushcarts that had stood there 
for years—Whyr? That a certain councilman, being appealed to 
by the ousted pushcart men, might prove himself their friend by 
having the privilege of the street returned to them. The Jews 
in their dismay did not suspect the trick, but they were not left 
to guess as to the political Moses who was to ease the hardships 
inflicted by the unknown Pharaoh. It is significant, too, of the 
pushcart man’s power in politics that he is granted many privi- 
leges in the weeks immediately preceding election. During the 
great Jewish festival of Rosh Hashana that leads up to Yom Kip- 
pur, the day of atonement,—a date that falls conveniently near elec- 
tion time—the Jew is above all law in his Jewry. He keeps his mar- 
kets open on his own and the Christian Sabbath, with his carts on 
either and all sides of the streets, as he pleases, and at all hours. The 
police have orders not to see what on the day after election is a vio- 
lation of law. And, oh, the sorrow and the surprise and the satire of it 
to many a politician whose motto is “A vote for a favor, and a favor 
for a vote.” The privileges do not always bring in their weight in 
votes. 

Tf you would know why, ask the fish peddler, the banana man, the 
man with a world-old tragedy in his face and a cartful of broken 
crockery to sell, what his politics are, and with upraised palms, a 
shrug and drooping eyelids, he will say: “My politics iss money. 
Which vay I vote? Formoney.” Graft is not new tothe Jew. Over 
there in the Russian pale the Jew has known for years the crooked 
palm of the Russian police, the Governor’s clerks and secretaries,— 
yes, even of judges and of governors. The corruption of Russian of- 
ficials is the one thing that makes life bearable to many Jews within 
the pale. The Jew can own no land, unless by crossing the palm of 
some official he is allowed to buy or lease in the name of a Russian 
peasant. If he would trade outside the pale, it is only by closing eyes 
and ears of police or supervisors by an application of rubles to the 
crooked palm. Here there is a slightly different phase of things 
in that he finds himself possessed of a vote that serves often in place 
of money in blinding police or buying something from the ward boss. 
His wants here are not as vital to him, and not many elections pass 
over the immigrant Jew’s head before he learns that if he has no 


favors to ask his vote is worth cash. ong 
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He takes all he can get and becomes, by no means seldom, an 
anarchist in spirit, if not in deed. The sudden release from oppres- 
sion, suspicion and fierce prejudice is too much for the poorer and 
more ignorant of the refugees. They resent authority, having been 
victims of its abuse, and it would be hard to find anywhere severer 
critics of a government under which for the first time they have a 
vote to sell—something to give as well as to ask. In the upheaval of 
ideas and ideals that marks the Jew’s adjustment to new conditions, an 
upheaval that often disturbs the very roots of Jewish faith, one part 
alone of the Jew’s creed remains absolutely unimpaired. This is his 
belief in work. 


O one knows when the struggling Jew sleeps. In the words 
of one of them: “This is the secret of the Jew’s success: if he 
knows a dollar is to be made at midnight, he is on hand at mid- 

night just the same as if it were mid-day. He does not ask for an 
eight-hour day. He has no fear of over-time.” 

Perhaps the Broadway pushcart man is not at his place by day- 
break; he knows the Broadway buyer is not there. But be sure he is 
not in his bed. He is abroad with the day’s first hours, in the bleak 
dark of winter, in the close, hot dusk of summer mornings. Along 
the deserted streets, whose rows of houses are full of breathing dead, 
these pariahs of all nations are hurrying, each hoping to be first at the 
great markets where their pushcarts are stocked for the day. More 
often than not they are pushing before them their carts, ready when 
the goods are bought to go at once to some place where many passersby 
and a not too unfriendly policeman give a chance for business. In 
the wholesale markets the bitter rivalry of these curbstone merchants 
is more apparent than when they stand side by side hawking for 
trade. If goods are sold at auction, as at the fish market, the struggle 
is fierce. Here men and women forget their sex, forget almost that 
they are human, in their passion of buying—buying cheap. They 
crowd about a newly opened box of fish like buzzards over a carcass, 
and outbid one another as if inspired by personal hatred, to find 
many times, when too late, that the fish bought is old or that the 
price paid in the heat of the struggle is more than the fish will bring 
at retail. Nor is competition less strong between Jews than when a 
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Jew meets in the market his Italian and Greek rivals. A rival isa 
rival, even though he be of kin. Where goods are not sold at auc- 
tion, the price is less variable. It is only when something edible must 
be saved from the dump that the buyer pays just what he pleases. 

After the passion of competitive buying comes the patience in wait- 
ing for customers. Here again a strong racial trait is to the fore. 
A score, a hundred rebuffs from those who for even the tail of a 
glance are besought to buy, cannot kill the patient hopefulness. As 
eagerly as before the vendor turns to the next, and for one to look 
twice toward the cart, to pause, to ask a price, is to make him forget 
the dull hurt of the hundred rebuffs and be keen for a possible sale. 
The price need never stand in the way, and if the prospective cus- 
tomer seems about to pass on, always it is: “Vell, what you vant to 
pay? I vant to make a beezness mit you.” And, perhaps, with a 
whimper: “I haf sold noding to-day. I must make a beezness mit 
you—what you vant to pay?” And a very small margin of profit 
will do. Why not, with only two dollars a year rent for all out- 
doors, and nothing for clerk hire? 

But it is not by work alone, mean, hard and endless, that the push- 
cart man succeeds. It is also by a following of that golden rule 
of always earning a little and always spending a little less. Ever 
before the pushcart man’s eye floats a vision. At first it is a picture 
of a thatched cottage in some dreary village of the Russian pale, 
where a woman waits for money to buy steerage passage for herself 
and children that he counts on the fingers of one, or both, of his 
hands. It is a picture that blinds the eyes of the pushcart man to the 
sneering looks, and closes his ears to the taunts of rude fellows who 
do not honor his industry, who see nothing pathetic in the patient, 
abject figure guarding the cart. 

After a while the vision changes. Now the wife is bene and has 
taken her place by his side, and together they work that their chil- 
dren may be well enough dressed to go to school and be free from 
the jibes of their playfellows. And beyond is another dream,—of 
a little store somewhere, with his name in white letters on the glass 
front. Beyond that the visions loom large and vague,—the owner- 
ship of part or all of a tenement, then a bigger store, and more prop- 
erty, and a home on one of the fashionable avenues. There is no limit 
to them, nor to the work that will help to make the dreams come true. 
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And so it happens that as the basket was discarded for a pushcart in 
the very first days, so the pushcart is in time abandoned for the little 
shop as full of goods on the outside as it is within. Perhaps at first 
the pushcart is not abandoned entirely, but is sent out with goods from 
the store, in charge of the wife or an older son who has not yet grown 
ashamed of his father and his father’s ways. 

Once he has become a merchant, the steps are slower so far as 
appearance goes, for it takes a Jew a long time to learn to spare money 
for display in business, or to care to appear other than the unkempt, 
half-beggar-like person that landed at Ellis Island with all his belong- 
ings in a pack on his back. Once a merchant, he is less picturesque 
and pathetic than when he stood at the curb beside a cart half buried 
in snow shoveled back from the car tracks, himself bundled in all the 
clothes he owned to ward off the cold; or under the savage, blistering 
sun of midsummer, patient and eager as ever; or when a beating rain 
has scattered less earnest ones to the nearest shelter, and he threw an 
oiled cover over his cart and stood there dripping as long as there was 
chance of a sale. Once a merchant, he realizes that the New World 
has begun to keep its promise to him; that here is an opportunity big 
enough for all the ability he has; that the man who never gets away 
from the pushcart in America has none to blame but himself. Only 
those who begin at the cart when they are very old can get no farther. 

This is the way of the pushcart man, the way of the army of push- 
cart men, twenty-five thousand strong, which travels the streets of 
New York; which turns whole blocks of the East Side Jewry into a 
bazaar, with high-piled carts lining the curb; which has invaded 
Little Italy, where Jews and “ginneys” come into open competition ; 
and which, of a Saturday, forms the Paddy’s Market of the West Side, 
the Jew catering to the Irish tenementer,—the same he drove from 
the lower East Side some twenty years ago. The way of the pushcart 
man is hard; but it is one of the straight and narrows ways that leads to 
success. 





THE DINING ROOM AS A CENTER OF HOS- 
PITALITY AND GOOD CHEER 


EXT to the living room, the most important division of 
the lower floor of a house is the dining room. The 
living room is the gathering place of the household,— 


the dining room is the center of hospitality and good 
cheer, the place that should hold a special welcome for 
guests and home folk alike. Instead of being planned to fulfill mani- 
fold functions like the living room, it has one definite use and purpose, 
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END OF DINING ROOM—MAIN FEATURE, FIRE-PLACE FLANKED BY CHINA-CUPBOARDS. 


and no disturbing element should be allowed to creep in. Under 
ordinary circumstances, its use is limited to a small part of the day, 
so that in its arrangement and color scheme, a latitude is permitted 
which would not be found advisable in a living room. This latitude, 
however, does not extend to furniture and such accessories as pictures 
and bric-a-brac. A well-arranged dining room, more than almost 
any other room in the house, rejects any but the absolutely necessary 
furnishings. If the wall spaces are well divided and the color scheme 
rich and interesting, there is no need for pictures,—which usually 
seem out of place in a dining room,—and the shining array of silver, 
glass and china on sideboard, shelves or plate-rack leaves nothing 
lacking in the way of appropriate ornamentation. 
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In planning a dining room, two considerations take equal rank,— 
convenience and cheerfulness. Convenience must come first, for ina 
carefully planned house the work of the household is made as easy as 
possible. Hence it goes without saying that the dining room should 
be in such relation to the kitchen that the work of serving meals goes 
on with no friction and with as few steps as possible. A noiseless and 
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CORNER OF DINING ROOM, SHOWING WINDOW SEAT AS CENTRAL PEATURE. 


well fitted swing door serves as a complete bar to sounds and odors 
from the kitchen, even if the connection is direct. Ifa butler’s pantry 
is preferred for convenience in serving, it would naturally be placed 
between kitchen and dining room. Much time and many steps are 
saved if the principal china cupboard is built in the wall, with doors 
opening on both sides, so that dishes may be put away after washing 
without the necessity of carrying them into the dining room. Such 
an arrangement results in a great saving of broken china as well as in 
added convenience. This kind of a china cupboard may be made 
very decorative by putting small-paned or leaded glass doors on the 
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THE DINING ROOM 


dining room side, and the wooden doors at the back treated like the 
wood trim of the room, make an effective setting for the china. 

If possible, the dining room should have an exposure that gives it 
plenty of light as well as air. The windows play such an important 
part in the decoration of the room that a pleasant outlook is greatly to 
be desired. The brilliancy of a sunny exposure may always be tem- 
pered by a cool and restful color scheme in walls and woodwork. On 


BUILT-IN SIDEBOARD, WITH SHELVES ABOVE FOR DISHES. 


the other hand, if the room has a shady exposure and threatens to be 
sombre on dark days, the atmosphere of cheerfulness may be given by 
the warmth of color in the room. A richness and decision of wall 
coloring that would grow wearisome in a room lived in all the time 
has all the pleasant and enlivening effects of a change when seen 
occasionally in a dining room. If, as is often the case nowadays, the 
dining room is a part of the living room, it is well to plan it in the 
nature of a large recess. In that case, the color scheme should of 
course be in close harmony with that of the living room, but even then 
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it may strike a stronger and more vivid note in the walls, while the 
woodwork remains uniform throughout. A large screen placed in 
the opening of the recess may be made very decorative if it serve as a 
link in the color scheme as well as the leading element in that pleasant 
little sense of mystery that always accompanies a glimpse of something 
partially unseen. 
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BUILT-IN SIDEBOARD, WITH WINDOW ABOVE. 


Nowhere more than in the dining room is evidenced the value of 
structural features. Almost all the decorative quality of the room 
depends upon them. In addition to wainscot and ceiling beams,— 
or instead of them if the room is differently planned,—the charm of 
well-placed windows, large and small; of built-in cupboards, side- 
boards and cabinets for choice treasures of rare china or cut glass; 


of shelves and plate-rack, of window-ledge and window-seat, and, 
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above all, of big, cheery fire-place, is as never-ending as the ingenuity 
which gives to each really beautiful room exactly what it needs. As 
in all rooms, there should be one central structural feature which 
dominates all the rest. Some examples of these ruling features are 
given in the accompanying illustrations. In one case a wide window 


CORNER OF DINING ROOM—PRINCIPAL FEATURE, BROAD RECESSED WINDOW. 


is recessed, with a broad ledge for the growing things that always add 
beauty and life to a room; another recessed window shows small- 
paned casements with plant-ledge and a well-cushioned window-seat 
below ; still another window is just above the broad built-in sideboard, 
which has cunningly-planned recesses above the three central cup- 
boards. A simple but very effective recessed sideboard is surmounted 
by shelves for the display of favorite jugs and platters, and one of the 
most satisfactory structural devices shows a china cupboard on either 
side of the fire-place at the end of the room, and a built-in seat running 
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down the side and ending in a quaint angle which fills the corner. 
The two color plates show beautiful examples of built-in sideboards 
surmounted by windows, as well as unusually effective color schemes. 

Fortunately placed indeed is the dining room which opens out on a 
porch that may be used for meals out-of-doors. In summer, the 
pleasure of an outdoor meal is beyond question, as it combines the 
comforts of home with the sensation of a picnic, and even in winter a 
porch,—if recessed so much the better,—glassed in to serve as a sun 
parlor, may be the scene of many a delightful breakfast or luncheon 
on mild days. A door opening from the dining room upon either 
porch or garden is always to be desired, as it brings that sense of out- 
door air and freedom that is beyond all things cheerful and bright. 

In cottages and country homes it is often a pleasant as well as a 
perfectly practicable thing to combine dining room and kitchen, and 
many small houses are now planned with that end in view. Few 
rooms are much more inviting than a large, well-arranged, perfectly- 
kept kitchen. It has in itself a homely beauty that seems to have 
descended from the days of our great-grandmothers,when the famed 
New England kitchen was in its prime as the favorite resort of the 
family. Where no servants are kept, and the housewife is such in fact 
as well as in name, the kitchen is a place very different from the hard- 
used and untidy realm tenanted by the endless procession of cooks in a 
city house. With a hooded range, kept in perfect order, there need 
be no distasteful odor of cooking; modern plumbing does away with 
the eyesore of the old-fashioned sink, and in these days of enamelled 
kitchen ware in blue and white and chocolate brown, the rows of pots 
and pans may be almost as ornamental as the plate racks and well- 
stocked dressers. A recess in such a kitchen, or even one end of the 
plain, square-cornered room itself, may well serve as a most comfort- 
able and homelike dining room for a family that “does its own work” 
and enjoys doing it. A pleasant color scheme for walls and wood- 
work is as possible in a kitchen as in the most elaborate dining room, 
and its necessary simplicity is usually an added charm. The furni- 
ture of such a kitchen-dining room would of course be simple and 
substantial, and everything in the room capable of feeling a special 
affinity for soap and water, from the fresh muslin or homespun win- 
dow curtains to the prettily-painted walls and the spotless floor. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAFT 


Meee) LIE standard of success is changing. It is coming to 
! sf Bay be achievement; rather than possession; what a man 
aie) does, rather than what he has; ability, not respectabil- 
Minette) ity, at least not respectability based on freedom from 
manual work. 

What is the philosophy of graft? To get all one 
can without caring to give value received. It is a relic of the preda- 
tory stage of development—the days when riches rather than achieve- 
ment was the measure of success. 

The philosophy of graft is being undermined by physiology and 
psychology as well as by ethics. Certainly every normal man wants 
money, the goods of life that money can buy. But the grafter, 
the man who doesn’t earn that money, misses half his life. The 
man who works is the man who is healthy, hopeful, happy as 
well as moral. The man who does not work becomes unhealthy, 
morbid. He resorts to vice, because he lacks the expulsive interests 
of creative work. It is not merely that he occasionally runs into a 
Folk or a Jerome, but he misses the pleasure of doing things worth 
while. : 

There is a joy in workmanship. An artisan will tell with pride 
of the buildings he has put up or the machines he has managed. 

There is joy in running a machine just as there is in managing a 
productive enterprise. Armour kept to his office because he enjoyed 
his work. He could nowhere else so surely get ten hours’ fun a day. 

It was said that work itself is a pleasure. This is true if one can 
do something that is wanted and can do it well. With technical 
skill he can give his work artistic finish and gain the artists delight 
in creation. The drudgery of work comes either from lack of skill 
or lack of strength. The strength is a matter of length of working 
day. The skill is a matter of industrial education. . 

Most people can do something useful if they try. All children, 
practically, can be trained to technical skill which will render work 
an artistic enjoyment, not drudgery. 

This emphasis on industrial training in our day is not gross ma- 
terialism. It is the higher, more practical, idealism, that of master- 
ing things for human ideals. 

This is coming to be an age of technical education. When all 
are able to work usefully and see that there is joy in useful work, 
it will cease to be the age of “graft."—The Manual Arts Booklet. 
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YAMEI KIN AND HER MISSION TO THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE: BY JAMES KAY MACGRE- 
GOR. 


T is precarious business to predict history. But those who 
live to read a history of China for the first quarter of the 
twentieth century should look for the name of Yamei Kin. 
If it is not there, the signs will have failed. 

Yamei Kin is a Chinese woman who has already been hailed 
smn) as a second Aspasia. Awhile ago she came to America 
to five and look about her and learn. Now she is going back to China 
to live and look about her and see how she can best use what she has 
learned. Men’s heads have come off in China for less than Yamei 
Kin proposes to do; for with half a world between her and the 
Dragon throne she frankly avows a purpose of helping to shape the 
destiny of China. It may be, as Yamei Kin avers, that the Empress 
Dowager is less constrained by hidebound conservatism than we 
think, but it is none the less true that she and her counsellors are jeal- 
ous of their prerogative and have hurried into a limbo more or less 
final many who have presumed too far. 

For any other woman than Yamei Kin, then, this purpose might 
sound over-bold. But Yamei Kin is no ordinary woman. To begin 
with, she is a woman of rare mental gifts. Added to this she has had 
rare advantages of education, and still more rare opportunities to 
further her education by observation and intimate study of conditions 
not only in her own country, but in Japan and America. She has a 
natural charm of manner combined with the art of the politician and 
the tact of the diplomat. Those who know Yamei Kin best will 
doubt least the outcome of her purpose. 

Fate has dealt whimsically with Yamei Kin. In the beginning 
she was given parents who dared think their own thoughts in China 
a half century ago. Her father was one of the early converts to 
Christianity, though Yamei Kin herself has gone back to the teach- 
ings of Confucius. Her mother, a little-foot woman, had the un- 
usual advantage of a seminary education, and flew in the face of 
Chinese tradition by choosing her own husband. 

They went to the same mission church, these two;—a church 
where boys and girls were divided by the centre aisle, Quaker fashion. 
But Chinese eyes were not set aslant for nothing, and soon a fine flir- 
tation was in progress, with love notes on strips of rice paper hidden 
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under the doorstep by each. And by the time one of these notes, too 
hurriedly placed for concealment, fell into the hands of the mission- 
ary’s wife, it was too late to do anything. The girl’s mind was made 
up. As a matter of fact the missionaries winked at the match when 
they knew, for the boy had decided to become a minister and, in the 
opinion of missionaries, a minister should have a wife. 

Such were Yamei Kin’s parents, people of the mandarin class, the 
division of brain-workers, which constitutes the aristocracy of China. 
And right here, listen to what this Chinese woman says of the ten- 
dency toward the establishment of caste in the United States: 

“Tt is shocking, the contempt your rich have for the poor. I have 
heard women speak most contemptuously of the serving classes, re- 
ferring to them as menials, with their own servants standing behind 
their chairs. In my country a rich merchant of the educated class 
may be seen at New Year’s time playing poker with his porter, as 
pleased to win five cents from him as a larger stake from a man of his 
own station. We have rank, but not snobbery; and China is to-day 
a much more democratic country than the United States. Any man 
may rise to any position if he works to deserve it, and while he is 


working his way up he is not treated with contempt by those who have 
already risen above him.” 


N the matter of parentage Fate was kind to Yamei Kin. Inde- 
pendence was her birthright, a free mind her heritage. Then 
Fate took a cruel turn. At the age of two the child was left an 

orphan. An epidemic of fever swept over Ning-po, her birthplace, 
and she was bereft in a few short weeks of parents, relatives, friends. 

This did not mean as much to the child of two as it has meant to 
the woman, and there is something wistful in the voice of Yamei Kin 
as she says: 

“T have no home. I have headquarters here and there as I travel, 
but I can call no place home. It must be that I was born under a 
wandering star, and in my Chinese heart is a longing for a home where 
my ancestors have lived and died before me.” 

The little Yamei was adopted by the late Dr. D. B. McCartee and 
his wife, the missionaries who had abetted her parents in their mar- 
riage, and who afterward served a long term in the diplomatic service 
of this country in Japan. 
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Her foster parents took the greatest care with the child’s educa- 
tion, and were wise enough not to Americanize her too much. She 
did not have to give up her chopsticks for knife and fork. She was 
allowed to wear her hair oiled flat to her head in front and in shiny 
braids behind, and run about in the quaint little embroidered breeches 
of Chinese girlhood. And before she was taught any of the English 
branches she was given the regular course in the Chinese classics and 
a course of study in Japan. Then they brought her to America to 
complete her education, for it had been decided that she should study 
medicine. She was still too young to enter college when she came to 
the United States, so she took a course at a preparatory school before 
entering the Woman’s Medical College of New York, which is affili- 
ated with Cornell. 

“T did not exactly choose my profession,” says Dr. Kin. “It was 
the result of my study of natural sciences, in which I became inter- 
ested through my foster father’s researches.” 

She says this as though it were a common enough thing for a 
Chinese girl in her teens to dabble in sciences. This is because she 
belongs to the literary or student class of Chinese, to which learning 
is the sine qua non of life. She admits it was something new for a 
Chinese woman to take a degree, and indeed Dr. Kin was the first one 
to do it, and that at a time when there were very few American women 
in the professions. She was graduated at the very earliest age at 
which a diploma could be granted by the college. 

“T had the rather unusual advantage, too, of clinical practice,” she 
added. “I have been surprised to learn on my return to this country 
that there are only two hospitals in New York where women are 
allowed as internes. Your men have allowed women to be stenog- 
raphers and clerks and some other things that they do not care par- 
ticularly about being, but they still guard the professions by seeing to 
it that they alone have such opportunities in education as that which 
clinical practise gives to medical students.” 

After a couple of years spent in special courses in Philadelphia 
and Washington, Yamei Kin returned to China with a well-earned 
M. D. to her name, there to compete with practitioners of the 
Oriental school who to this day dose their patients with decoctions 
of pulverized spiders and lizards and tiger’s teeth. 

Her medical practice brought her into close touch with her own 
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people, and she was now competent to draw comparisons between 
what she found there and what she had found here. Yamei Kin has 
a sense of humor as keen as a zero wind and a mind wholly free 
from prejudice. So fairly has her education been divided between 
East and West that she has two distinct, antipodal viewpoints. With 
the Oriental half of her she finds much to smile at, much to con- 
demn, in us of the West. With the Western half of her she finds 
much to smile at, much to deplore, in her own country. She sees 
where each can teach, each learn. With this conviction she came 
again to America, this time not to study books, but people and things, 
to observe more closely the conditions of Western life. 

And she has found that she can give knowledge while she gets. 
Already she has done much to give Americans an appreciation of a 
civilization which antedates their own by so many centuries, yet 
which from being too little understood is often undervalued. She 
began by giving talks before women’s clubs in San Francisco and 
other western cities on the picturesque side of China, the home life, 
the arts, the literature, the religion of the Chinese. Gradually she 
found a larger audience, an ever-broadening interest. From San 


Francisco she went to Chicago, Boston, New York, where she gave 
talks in private houses and before serious-minded clubs and educa- 
tional leagues, where people were more interested in hearing of the 
problems than of the pretty things of China. And in answer to the 
demand Yamei Kin talked less of the fans and embroideries and 
wedding ceremonies, and more of the raison d’étre of this empire so 
paradoxical in its potentiality and its passivity. 


sé HINA,” says Yamei Kin, “has but now emerged from an 


ordeal similar to that which caused the downfall of the 

Roman empire. As the Goths and Visigoths swarmed 
down upon the Romans, so the Monguls and Manchus overwhelmed 
China, and it has taken all of the nation’s strength for centuries to 
assimilate these two savage peoples, leaving none for China to keep 
up with the onward march of other countries. The country that 
stands still is left behind; but not going forward is not going back- 
ward. The Chinese are not degenerate, either physically, mentally 
or morally, and having completed this process of assimilation of 
alien peoples China is now ready to go forward. 
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“We have many problems in China, but we must work them out 
for ourselves. The Westerner cannot do it for us because he cannot 
understand the Oriental temperament. Of late many Chinese have 
visited Europe and America to study Western conditions. The re- 
sult is that for the most part they have been swamped by this aggres- 
sive Westernism which insists upon being swallowed whole. 

“Western civilization, particularly as developed in America, can- 
not be applied in its entirety to China. We must take into consid- 
eration the difference in temperament of the two peoples. China 
cannot turn her back on her centuries of history and tradition, even 
if she would. We must consider what she is and follow a construc- 
tive policy. We must not destroy to build anew. We cannot break 
up the family into individuals and work back again from the in- 
dividual to the family. Conditions favored this re-constructive pol- 
icy in America, but China cannot wipe out her past. 

“Therefore it is necessary to select carefully and apply thought- 
fully that which we need of western civilization and leave the rest 
to the West. 

“Above all, I would have China cling to her own philosophy, 
which makes the individual not the center of the universe, each the 
axis on which his own little world revolves, but rather a part of the 
whole, in part the spiritual embodiment of one great spiritual 
whole. Thus the individual is free for unlimited development. 

“Missionaries to China have meant well, and have done no harm. 
The positive good they have done has been rather physical than spir- 
itual. In his habit of thought the Chinese is essentially spiritual. 
We live closer to Nature than you of the West. The commonest 
coolie can get something from Nature, a spiritual uplift, a strength 
and inspiration that the Westerner scarce understands. Here peo- 
ple take Nature according to their own moods. You go to the 
woods or stand before a mighty mountain, and if you are happy you 
find beauty and grandeur there. If your mood is awry, it means 
nothing to you. The beauty of Nature is merely subjective, gauged 
by your own feelings at the moment. I would not have the East 
learn from the West to measure a tree by the feet of lumber it will 
make, or a mountain by an engineer’s chain. 

“The first great lesson the East must learn from the West is politi- 
cal organization, the administrative function. China has a strong 
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social organization, but no political organization whatever. Our 
social strength is evidenced to some slight degree by the fact that 
with the thousands of Chinese in this country you never find one in 
your almshouses. No one ever sees a Chinese in a free soup booth, 
or standing in the bread line. At home we have our professional 
beggars, a regular band of them with a king for every village, and 
beggary is handed down from father toson. But away from home we 
take care of our own poor,—a thing which no other class of foreigners 
in this country can claim. Yet the Chinese in this country, like the 
people of other nations, are recruited from the ranks of the poor and 
unsuccessful at home. 

“And here let me explain why these Chinese, poor and unsuccessful 
though they be, prove such powerful competitors to your own laborers. 
They have what we boast as a national trait,—thrift. A Chinese can 
live, and live well, on what the average American wastes. Chinese 
food is prepared with a view to economy and nutriment, as well as 
taste, and not with thoughtless extravagance. Then, too, pleasure is 
not a passion with the Chinese as it is with Americans. We have our 
pleasure-loving, pleasure-seeking classes, but the great mass of people 
does not strain every nerve to ape the pleasures of those who can afford 
to indulge themselves. The American masses are always straining 
for more money—why? ‘That they may have more pleasure. They 
are always battling for shorter hours of labor—why? That they may 
have longer hours for pleasure. We like pleasure, too, but we take it 
in moderation, and I would not have China take this lesson from the 
West. 

“After political organization our greatest need is in the solving of 
economic problems. Nor would I have China adopt wholesale 
American methods, but rather adapt those which suit their needs. 
For example, I should be sorry to see the introduction of machinery 
destroy the individuality that has marked our hand-made goods. And 
again, I should be sorry to see women crowded out of their rightful 
employment. Up to this time, where factories have been established 
in China, that part of the work which has always been women’s work 
is still given to the women and they have not been left stranded with- 
outemployment. This has not been the result of concerted action, but 


simply a natural and unconscious recognition of woman as an economic 
factor.” 
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HESE are some of the doctrines that Yamei Kin is going back to 

China to teach, after several years of study of our social, politi- 

cal and economic conditions. She has made a systematic study 
of the United States and knows it as few foreigners have opportunity 
of knowing it. Her winning personality and her brilliant intellect 
have proved an open sesame all the way from the slums to the official 
circle in Washington. She has met and discussed these questions with 
many of the leading thinkers and doers, supplementing her own 
observations by the results of their extended study. 

When Yamei Kin first conceived the idea of having an active part 
in the rehabilitation of China, she believed the most could be accom- 
plished by seeking a position that would bring her into close and 
intimate relation with the Empress Dowager, and to this end she 
secured the influence of the Chinese minister at Washington, backed 
by that of President Roosevelt. Maturer consideration, however, has 
brought the conviction that the changes in China must be brought 
about not by working downward from the Dragon throne, but upward 
from the mass of four hundred million people, who are after all the 
real power in China. 

“China,” says Dr. Kin, “is a pretty democratic country. We 
blame everything on the governemnt, just as you do, but after all the 
people are to blame if they do not get what they want. You say the 
people rule this country, yet why did it take so long to get the Panama 
canal when everybody wanted it? Why did it take so long to get the 
subway in New York when everybody wanted it? You say it is the 
fault of the government, when the trouble is that the people have not 
wanted them hard enough. Some one has said that great minds have 
wills, feeble ones only wishes, and the fact is that ‘we, the people,’ 
seldom get beyond wishing, and ‘we, the people’ are the same in China, 
America and the rest of the world.” 

To rouse the people of China to a sense of their needs will be the 
first work of Yamei Kin. She goes from here to Chefoo where she 
will begin the dissemination of her ideas, helping the people to grasp 
and understand the problems which she holds must be solved from 
within and not from without. 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN INDIAN IN BRONZE: 
WORK OF A YOUNG CALIFORNIAN SCULTOR. 
BY J. MAYNE BALTIMORE. 


T seems to have fallen to the lot of a young Californian sculp- 
tor, Arthur Putnam by name, to perpetuate in bronze the 
typical American Indian as he was in the days when none 
disputed his right to range and rule over the western plains. 
Mr. Putnam’s statue is of heroic size, and he has caught the 
spirit, expression and attitude of the Indian as not another 

half- dozen sculptors in the world have done. Instead of the usual 
theatrical conception of the “noble red man” in full panoply of war, 
posed as impressively as possible and looking like an illustration from 
one of Fenimore Cooper’s novels, this statue represents an Indian 
who typifies, as unconsciously as a forest animal, the native poise and 
dignity of mind, as well as the grace and strength of body, of man 
untrammeled by civilization. 

This Indian has been on the trail, and a mountain lion, the spoil 
of his bow and arrow, lies on the boulder against which he leans. 
The limp carcass of the big beast, flung like a discarded blanket over 
the rock, is a perfect foil to the lithe strength of the figure, so vital 
in its repose, that leans against it. The hunter is nude, save for the 
breech-clout of the southern Indian, and every line of his stalwart 
frame, lean, compact and muscular as that of a panther, tells the story 
of simple fare, hard exercise and natural living. His attitude is one 
of rest, yet he is hardly conscious of being tired. Given even the 
slightest arousing impulse, and every nerve and muscle would flash 
into alert action so instantaneously that it would be almost impossible 
to note the transition from repose. He is gazing at a far distant 
horizon, but his look is one of musing rather than watchfulness,— 
the musing of one who is in absolute and unconscious harmony with 
the world that bounds his life. 

The statue, which is attracting wide attention, was made at the 
instance of a wealthy citizen of San Diego. It is destined for a gift 
to that city, and will stand in the Plaza, where, from its lofty ped- 
estal, it may keep silent ward over the broad border lands once owned 
by men of like free and stately seeming. 
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THE COMMON CHORD: A THANKSGIVING 
STORY. BY HARRIET JOOR 


RANCIS THURSTON paused on the threshold of the 

workshop, balancing a cup of coffee in one hand and a 

plate of rolls in the other. Through the open door 

came the rhythmic whirr of a potter’s wheel, and 

beyond the tubs of clay and great yellow crocks of 

glaze she caught a glimpse of a black cap upon a 

rough gray head, and of broad shoulders under a streaked white 
blouse. 

So intent was the potter upon the mass of clay growing into shape 
beneath his hands, that he did not note his daughter’s presence until 
her voice at his side called to him eagerly:—“There, father! That 
is lovely just so.—there—do not let it spread any more at the rim!” 

With a last lingering twirl the man drew his foot from the treadle 
and bent to scan the vase with frowning intentness. “It is just as I 
planned it, Francis,” he cried jubilantly, “just as I saw it in my mind!” 

“Then, sir, I hope you will deign to eat your breakfast,” the 
daughter answered with mock severity, as she cleared a mass of broken 
jugs and stilts from a corner of the table. “You were firing until af- 
ter midnight, so I would not let Marie Celeste waken you for 
breakfast, and here you have been working all the while I thought 
you asleep!” 

The potter laughed as he washed the clay from his hands; “I did 
sleep until six, Francis,” he pleaded like a boy caught in mischief; 
“but this shape kept shining before my eyes,—a tall jar with the subtle 
curve of a magnolia bud;—see, do not the lines merge graciously? 
And it is to be glazed in dull yellows, deepening to tawny!” 

“Like a faded magnolia blossom,” the girl suggested roguishly; 
but a moment later she dropt a repentant kiss upon the stubborn gray 
curlonhistemple. “It will be lovely, father! And what a fine lamp 
it will make! I will plan a glass shade for it, just the shape of a bell- 
flower. At Homon’s they want more lamps.” 

“At Homon’s?” The light faded from the potter’s face and he 
broke a roll with savage energy; “Must everything I put my heart 
into be sold?—go out among people who care nothing—” “Never 
mind, father,” the daughter interposed soothingly; “we will just 
keep this beauty as a Thanksgiving-day gift to ourselves! We have 
kept nothing but failures this year.” 
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“It would not be so hard to sell them, Francis,” the potter pursued 
querulously, “if there were any real feeling for beauty out there in 
the world; but beyond a few painters shut up in their studios and a 
group of students here and there,—there’s none!” 

“There you are mistaken, father,” the girl answered softly from 
the doorway ; “All about us there are people longing for the beautiful, 
groping blindly after it,—even as you and I.” 

“Then the longing is hidden so deep it never comes to the sur- 
face,” the potter rejoined ; but his daughter had vanished into the sun- 
shine. 

As she crossed the court-yard, Francis met an old quadroon 
woman scrubbing the narrow walk with her pail of brick-dust beside 
her, and the girl in passing laid a light hand upon the stooping shoul- 
der. “You never tire of making things clean and sweet, do you, 
Mammy? I think that is your way of adding to the beauty in the 
world.” Marie Celeste lifted puzzled eyes to the face bent above her, 
smiling vaguely because it smiled, but when a moment later Francis 
in hat and jacket passed again on her way to the street, the woman’s 
glance followed her with loving, dumb intentness. 


HE Rue Chartres was steeped in sunshine when Francis stepped 
into it; above high garden walls the green of oleanders and 
spiked yucca gleamed against the mellow reds and yellows of 

stucco dwellings; and afar, beyond the broken line of light-poised 
balconies and jutting gables, against the blue of the southern sky rose 
the cathedral’s trinity of spires. 

“The earth itself is keeping Thanksgiving,” the girl whispered 
to herself as she entered a tiny shop, whose projecting windows, under 
the drooping pent-house shed, were filled with yellowing books and 
wood-cuts. 

“Ts Monsieur Jean within?” she asked of the smiling, blue-eyed 
proprietor. “But yes, mademoiselle;” and the little withered man, 
with eager courtesy, guided her through a labyrinth of dusty tomes 
to his lodger’s door at the rear. “Monsieur Jean! Here is a lady to 
see you.” 

In the narrow zone of light about the one small window of the 
inner room an old man sat at work before a table strewn with tools and 
bits of leather. As Francis entered, he lifted shining, abstracted eyes, 
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blinking vaguely at her from his far dream-world. “What, Mon- 
sieur Jean, at work on Thanksgiving day?” the girl demanded gaily; 
“You are every bit as bad as father.” 

In joyful recognition the book-binder scrambled to his feet and 
hospitably emptied a chairful of books upon the floor. “Ah, I am 
glad to see you, mademoiselle! I have a great joy to tell you. 
Here—here—where are they now?”—fumbling with tremulous 
hands among the shadowy book-shelves. “Ah, here they are! The 
romances of the great Hugo, whom I so love; and I am left free to 
bind them just as I wish,—say what he means to me;—is not that a 
joy?” 

“T think you keep Thanksgiving all the year, monsieur,” the girl 
answered with whimsical tenderness, as the volumes were tumbled 
unceremoniously into her lap ;—“Thanksgiving of the spirit. But to- 
night I want you to keep it in the flesh with us ;—just an informal pic- 
nic supper at my home.” 

The recluse retreated in shy alarm; “I thank you, mademoiselle, 
but that—is—impossible. Why,” in sudden ingenuous relief, “I 
have not any fine evening clothes, mademoiselle!” “But neither 
have father nor I, monsieur, and you will surely come! Why, no one 
ever refuses me anything, Monsieur Jean!” 

Francis paused next at an old brick dwelling upon whose door a 
dingy placard proclaimed “Rooms to let;” and up one flight of stairs 
after another she climbed, to a broad low chamber under the very 
eaves. “A happy thanksgiving to you, Miss Marta,” she cried gaily 
to the girl who met her at the landing. 

“Tt is Miss Francis, Petria,” Marta called back joyously over her 
shoulder to an older woman who sat at work close beside the dormer 
window. “Petria is trying to finish a strip of lace before to-morrow 
night,” the younger sister explained with her quaint Russian accent. 

“She knows she must never stop work for me, for I love to watch 
her fingers fly,” Francis said, crossing the spotless room to Petria’s 
side, “But I have come to invite you to a Thanksgiving picnic at my 
home to-night.” The sisters looked at each other in startled dismay; 
“It is very sweet of you to ask us,” Miss Petria murmured with deli- 
cate formality, “but we have no dresses and—” “Why, you can wear 
just the gowns you have on,” Francis urged; “You surely, surely will 
not disappoint me! Think it over, and you will certainly come.” 
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But it was with a heart very doubtful of success that she felt her way 
down the narrow stairs. 

A few moments later she rang the bell at a gateway in the Rue 
Royal, and as the green wicket cut in the larger door, creaked ajar, a 
weazened black woman blinked up at her beneath a red and brown 
tignon. 

“Is Madame Lambert at home, ’Toinette?” Francis asked, smil- 
ing into the near-sighted eyes. The brown wisp of a woman nodded 
in bright recognition; “Ah, yes, mam’selle! Madame Odille is 
working in her window; but she is not well,” the quavering voice fell 
to a plaintive tone; “she is always tired.” 

“We must make her play more, ’Toinette,” Francis responded 
cheerily, as the spare figure pattered at her side down the long, dark 
corridor to the sunny court. Climbing the spiral stair, the girl sped 
with soft footfalls along the upper hall,—the huge chambers, cool, 
and white, and silent, stretching away on either hand,—till she 
reached the long drawing-room, where Madame sat alone amid great 
mirrors framed in tarnished gilt. A tiny woman, with a face like 
carven ivory and the slow, sweet grace of the olden time, was Madame. 


She laid aside a lapful of billowy lawn and rose with delicate formal- 
ity to greet her guest; but as Francis threw herself impulsively down 
at her side the old lady sank back into her chair and gathered the girl’s 
face tenderly between her withered palms. 

“Tt is good to see you, dear, and you have come just in time to de- 
cide a troubled question.” From the basket at her side she caught up 
a strip of white linen, scattering over it skeins of yellow silk and soft 


gray green. “It is an order for a gold and white room,” she ex- 


plained, “and I want it to shimmer like a bit of sunshine. I shall use 
the cosmos as it is yet in blossom and I can work with a vase of it on 
my stand; only the green puzzles me.” 

“But that silvery green is perfect with yellow,” Francis answered 
in quick decision, “and now tell me your design, Madame.” 

As the little old lady unfolded her thought, her cheeks flushed 
faintly, and the dark eyes grew young with eagerness. “TI shall have 
such lovely hours working it,” she ended with a happy sigh as she 
folded the shimmering silks away and took up a tiny strip of muslin. 
“Tt is always a delight to work with colors; just as I used to feel a joy 
unlike all other joys on entering my grandmother’s rose-garden. 
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Francis laid her hand over the fragile fingers and swift-flying 
needle; “You are not to sew any more to-day, dear Madame; it is 
Thanksgiving.” “Yes, I know it is Thanksgiving day,” Madame 
smiled; “I told my daughter Amenaide to order a turkey and cran- 
berries and have ’Toinette’s fig-pudding; our boarders would expect 
that;—but even if it is Thanksgiving, dear, people must have baby- 
caps, and this must reach the shop to-night. I can keep Thanksgiv- 
ing here in my heart while my needle flies.” 

As the busy fingers finished the second cluster of thread tucks and 
began a chain of gossamer daisies in the space between, a musing smile 
crept about Madame’s lips. “I wonder,” she murmured dreamily, 
“what little head will wear this! I used to work caps for my own 
babies,—for my eldest little one I made one all of thread-lace ;—and 
so I know how those other mothers are dreaming of the baby that is 
coming to them;—such happy dreams! You would laugh, dear, if 
you knew all the happy things I think of as I sit here in the silence.” 

The girl dropped a quick impulsive kiss upon the tender hands; 
“Dear Madame, I think you keep Thanksgiving always in your heart! 
But to-night I want you to keep it with me in my home, after the wont 
of less ethereal creatures!” 

“Dear! You ask me?” The startled chatelaine shrank back in 
alarm; “You know I never go anywhere,—and that I have no 
gown”—“T know,” Francis coaxed, “but it is just an informal pic- 
nic,—not dinner,—the coffer is too light for that. No one there will 
notice whether your sleeves are puffed at the top or at the bottom; and 
father himself will see you home. Come, it is just to cheer father.” 

“But, my child,”—The girl stopped her protest with a kiss; “Dear 
Madame, you must give me flowers to make my table beautiful; and 
you know you are coming!” 

Once more Francis stopped on her homeward way; this time at a 
tiny shop in an alley, where a pale-faced lad was chasing a slender 
silver drinking cup. This worker also she asked to her feast,—‘Feast 
of reason, not of turkey,” she explained in laughing postscript, over 
her shoulder as she stood on the threshold, poised for flight. 

The wheel was no longer whirring when Francis peeped into 
her father’s workshop, but amid an army of yellow crocks a big 
figure in a splashed white blouse stood by the table glazing jars. 
His back was turned to the door, but the angry slant of the cap above 
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the stiff gray curls and the savage energy with which he poured the 
glaze, were eloquent to the daughter’s eyes. 

“But, father darling, the poor little innocent jugs have not 
sinned!” she protested, slipping her arm into his. “Who has been 
naughty to my little father while his big daughter was not here to pro- 
tect him?” 

“His saucy daughter you mean,” the father growled, but a smile 
crept into the glowering eyes and he set the last jug less vindictively 
upon its stilts. “You had best remain at home, Francis, to drive im- 
beciles away.” The girl arched merry brows; “Is it possible such 
have ventured to beard you in your den?” 

The potter splashed the glaze viciously over a pitcher, but set his 
lips in silent wrath. 

“What! was the adventure too terrible to relate? But never 
mind, you poor abused little father; forget your woes for a while and 
come to luncheon.” As she poured the chocolate in the tiny white 
dining room, Francis flashed a merry glance across the round table; 
“Now, sir, I shall tell you about my morning; how the sun shone and 
the little children laughed and the violets sent their fragrance drifting 
to me over the high walls.” 

The potter smiled in irresistible sympathy, and Francis, embold- 
ened by that smile, added bravely, “And now I must tell you of a great 
honor that awaits you to-night; you are to be host at a Thanksgiving 
party.” 

“Why, Francis, child, are you mad?” Francis slipped quickly 
around to his side, where she could finish her confession with her arm 
across his shoulder; “It was all the funniest adventure, father,” she 
laughed ; “Your daughter, like the rich man of old, went forth to in- 
vite guests to a feast and every single one pleaded the lack of a wed- 
ding garment! Since you and I haven’t wedding-garments either, 
that plea failed! They are all dear people who do lovely things with 
their hands, but I am not going to tell you a single name!” 

“But, Francis,—” “Yes, father, in a moment! And the feast is 
to be held in your work-shop, little father;—yes, sir, you needn’t 
squirm and look unhappy; it’s the only place that is big enough.” 

“But, Francis,” the potter urged desperately, “we can’t afford a 
supper! Surely you know, daughter.” Francis tenderly patted the 
rough gray head; “This is not going to be a ‘fatted-calf feast,’ father; 
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and my last copper bowl has furnished the wherewithal. We will 
have Marie Celeste’s sandwiches and pralines, and Miss Thurston’s 
delicious coffee; and you, sir, will talk William Morris for desert!” 


HAT night, when the guests were ushered into the work-shop 
that had been made bright with cosmos and fragrant jugs of 
sweet olive and violets, there was no opportunity for awkward- 

ness, with Francis’ happy spirit to melt all into harmony. As they 
gathered about the glowing grate to roast apples and crack nuts, the 
last remnant of stiffness vanished and heart spoke freely to heart, un- 
ashamed and unafraid. Even the old patrician, cuirassed in stately 
tradition, was moved to lay aside her delicate reserve; while to the 
lonely German lad, this contact with living men and women,—poor 
like himself,—who wrought and suffered and dreamed even as he,— 
was as the wine of life. The dreamy book-binder, among these spir- 
its akin unto his own, ventured to speak out the thoughts that lay hid 
in his beautiful soul; and the potter bowed his head in loving rever- 
ence as the little band of workers talked together of the men in the 
past who had toiled that beauty might become a common heritage. 

“Why, I have felt that all my life but I never knew it was written 
in a book,” murmured Miss Petria, listening shyly to a quotation that 
was spoken; “The only bit of beauty that brightens the lives of our 
peasant women is the red and blue embroidery they work on winter 
nights, and I have often wondered if it must not mean to them all that 
books and pictures and lovely things mean to richer lives.” 

“Just as the hungry soul of the Scotch woman, Margaret Dawson, 
working at her loom by her sick husband’s side, was nourished on the 
roses that sprang into bloom on her web,” Francis responded thought- 
fully. 

“As I work,” Petria added musingly, “I think of the many hands 
that have wrought on the very patterns I am using,—as the lace-strip 
slowly lengthens I picture to myself the brides who used that very 
pattern to make trimming for their wedding gowns, and the girls who 
have woven on it edging for their aprons and kerchiefs.” ‘“Petria’s 
lace tells her stories just like the romances,” laughed Marta tenderly. 

“T know,” Francis nodded sagely; “I have all kinds of visions of 
where my work is going, and of the people who may read in it what it 
meant tome. And all the men who loved beautiful things of old, and 
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THE COMMON CHORD 


worked for beauty, come and talk to me as I build my lampshades, 
piece by piece, or beat out my copper bowls.” 

“Ts it so with you, also?” asked the wistful German lad; “They 
come to me, those splendid fellows of Florence and Pisa, and France 
and Germany; and the men of our day who make beautiful things and 
dream beautiful dreams; and they hold up before me the ideals for 
which they toiled. It is they who give us courage to go on.” 

“After all,” murmured Madame’s low, cultured tones, “it is the 
knowing that one’s work is as well done as one’s hands can do it, that 
really gives one courage. If it is only a long white seam, its exquisite 
stitches may give the worker joy.” 

Roused from happy reverie by Madame’s last words, the book- 
binder smiled on them with luminous eyes; “Sometimes,” he mur- 
mured dreamily, “I wonder if there is any joy greater than the work- 
er’s,—the joy of his work, and of his thoughts,—yes, and of the free 
sunshine.” 

“Ah, not all of us are happy, dear Monsieur Jean,” sighed mis- 
chievous Francis, “Now, father, poor man, could a tale unfold! 
Father, darling, can you not ease your soul by describing to us the 
‘Invasion of the Imbeciles’?” 

The potter darted a threatening glance at his daughter, but he had 
the grace to blush as he shook back his shaggy mane. “The first in- 
vader was a girl,” he growled in his deep voice, “a girl who wanted 
me to paint her pet poodle in the centre of a plaque, with two verses of 
poetry printed about the rim.” 

“Poor lamb,” murmured Francis, “did you devour her, little 
father, poodle and all?” “TI told her the paint would run and the 
poodle come out weeping;” the potter smiled grimly. “Then came 
a man who is putting up a mansion on the Avenue; and he wanted a 
big jardiniere with pink cupids, pink, modelled in high relief, and 
swinging garlands of pink roses and purple violets, violets are his 
wife’s favorite flower, all against a blue sky and white clouds.” 

“And what did you say, father dear?” queried Francis, with danc- 
ing eyes. “I told him it would be hideous and that my clay would 
make cupids the color of Indians.” 

“Ah, father, father! Dear Monsieur Jean, can you not persuade 
this fierce father of mine, that the way to lead people into the World 
Beautiful is not to knock them down at the gate?” 
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THE COMMON CHORD 


ITH laughter and jest, the guests filed out of the big work- 
shop into the cool silence of the night, and Francis mused 
alone on the firelit hearth. She was still dreaming there 

when the potter returned. 

“Was it not a success, father dear?” she asked, drawing him down 
toherside. “Yes,” he answered absently, “yes, little daughter ;” then 
very thoughtfully; “It is good to know that there are people right 
about one working all quietly for the highest ideals. That book- 
binder now; why his tools are sacred to him!—and that young fellow 
with eyes like one of Burne Jones’ mystics!” 

“And the quaint Russian ladies, father, and dear Madame; surely 
they are genuine. And not only these,” the girl added musingly, 
“not only these who have found utterance, but also the many souls 
who as yet are inarticulate. Yesterday, father, as I was studying 
a quaint necklace in an antique shop, a young girl in a dream of a 
lavender gown, all silken and perfumed and gauzy, bent oven an old 
cake basket of beaten silver. As our eyes met, we smiled, and she 
murmured wistfully, ‘How happy the people must be who can make 
these lovely things!’ Father, does not she also understand?” 

As the potter smiled assent, Francis, nestling against him, con- 
tinued dreamily: “And as I hurried along Chartres Street this morn- 
ing a bevy of children on a door-step were holding a bazaar of col- 
ored sand, the blue and brown and yellow heaps ranged with loving 
care; and on another threshold a little tot sat crooning to herself as 
she strung a thread of blue and purple beads ;—father, those children 
were touched by the same deep note that thrills our hearts! And 
when I reached the fruit-stall at our corner, there in the doorway, 
beneath the garlands of gray onions and swinging bunchs of bananas, 
sat old Nicola clumsily working a blue-check gingham in Turkey- 
red cross-stitch ;—father, she, too, was groping!” 

“But, yes,” she repeated, nodding at the coals with wide, honest 
eyes, “Nicola, too, is groping toward the beautiful; and your poor 
rich man, with his fat cupids,—he also is feeling blindly after the 
ideal,—longing for something of poetry,—a something that life has 
never given him ;—and he does not know where to find it. Yes, some 
of us may have stumbled a little farther into the light, but all are 
touched by the same deep need.” 
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EQUALITY: FROM LETTERS OF LABOR AND 
LOVE, BY SAMUEL M. JONES. 


66 LL men are brothers and we must learn to live brotherly. 

A Some of you, to whom I am writing, may not believe this 

is true; you may deny it. I will not quarrel with you. 

You might deny chat two and two make four; it would not change 

my belief, though you were ignorant of the simplest principles of 

arithmetic: neither would it alter my feeling toward you were you 

to ~ that I am not your brother or you are not my brother. I 

can find no other reasonable belief to account for the existence of 
men upon the earth than that contained in Brotherhood. 

I believe that God is our Father; that is, that all spring from 
one divine source. If you believe this, then it follows that you 
must admit the idea of Brotherhood, you must also admit the idea 
of Equality. Having gone this far, then it follows that to be at 
peace we must make a plan for society (all of the people) that is 
fair, that will make it possible for men tolive as brothers; and this, 
my dear friends, is the purpose, the one all-embracing mission of 
the government of these United States. It has been said that 
‘our government was conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.’’ This does not mean 
that all men are equal in strength, or size, or skill, or goodness, 
or meanness, It assumes the same kind of equality that is recog- 
nized in a loving family, that is, all the members of that family 
feel that it is a duty resting upon each one to do the utmost that 
he or she can do to contribute to the welfare of the whole family. 
In the well regulated, loving family, there are no special privileges, 
no ‘‘grafts’’, no schemes whereby one member of the family pro- 
poses to get rich at the expense of the others; but the animating 
purpose of the family life is the ‘‘good of all’’. 

his idea of Equality has had a tremendous growth in the life 
of the world during the last one hundred years, but it is as small 
dust in the balance compared with the growth of this sentiment 
that we are to witness within the next twenty-five years. All the 
signs of the times point to the quick coming of a wonderful 
awakening of the social conscience of the world. We are to see 
in the near future a wave of revival that shall sweep over this 
country and, indeed, the civilized world, that shall be, in the best 
sense of the word, a revival of real religion; the setting up of a 
social and political order that will enable every man and woman to 
be the best kind of man or woman that he or she is capable of 
being.”’ 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE: SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER XI 


the smatler houses included in 

Tue CraFrsMAn House Series 
is the homelike and attractive cottage pub- 
lished in this issue. Its estimated cost is 
only $2,200. Its width in front is twen- 
ty-four feet and its depth thirty-nine feet 
six inches, yet so well arranged is the in- 


P ERHAPS the most successful of 


creamy walls and high-pitched roof of rich 
brown shingles. 

The foundation of the house is of rough 
field stone set in black mortar that gives 
a sharp snap of color here and there among 
the varying tints of the stone and below 
the cement walls of the lower story, which 
are built on metal lath to give durability, 


FRONT. ELEVATIO“ 


terior that the sense of space is that of a 
much larger house. In order to give the 
most effective setting to the sweeping lines 
and warm coloring of the house, it should 
occupy a lot large enough to permit sur- 
roundings of trees and shrubbery. A 
clipped hedge forms a better boundary 
than any fence, and vines and flowers 
should be plentiful enough to give the 
impression of green luxuriance around the 
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and are tinted a warm, heavy cream color. 
The porches, copings and steps are also 
of cement, tinted like the walls. The 
roof and gables are of red cedar shingles 
dipped in oil,—a treatment which gives 
them a rich tone of brown, and all the 
exterior wood trim,—the cornice, window 
casings, doors and ceilings of the porches, 
—is of cypress stained to a soft, mossy 
green. The chimney, placed rather low 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER XI. LIVING ROOM, SHOWING FIREPLACE. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER XI. CORNER OF LIVING ROOM. 












in the steep slope of the roof, is of hard- 
burned red brick, surmounted by chimney- 
pots of light terra cotta, a color combina- 
tion that harmonizes admirably with the 
brown of the shingles. 

Interesting structural features abound 
in this house. It is distinguished at once 
by the unusually long line of the roof, 
with its very steep slope, low eaves, and 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN 


shingled gables project slightly over the 
cement walls of the lower story, carrying 
the low-eaved, sheltered effect all around 
the house. The little entrance porch is 
approached by cement steps buttressed on 
either side with stone like the foundation. 
These buttresses have broad copings of 
cement, providing a place for the long 
flower-boxes which add such a touch of 


SINE. ELEVATIOF. 


the bold spring outward of the roof-line 
at the overhang. This long line and out- 
ward spring is repeated with charming 
effect in the little roofs of the dormers, 
and in the hood over the small entrance 
porch. This hood is also of shingles, and 
is supported by heavy brackets of the moss- 
green cypress, strongly curved outward and 
manifestly weight-carriers. The brown 





color and grace when they are overflow- 
ing with drooping vines and bright with 
flowers. With the exception of the 
small-paned casements, all the windows 
in the house are double-hung, with small, 
square panes in the upper sash. The 
grouping of these windows forms an 
attractive arrangement of the exterior 
wall-spaces. Balancing the entrance porch 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN 


at the corner, and breaking up the wide give just a dash of green above. At the 
sweep of wall, is the group of three win- sides, the dormers with their double case- 
dows which light the living room, and, ments lend a picturesque touch, and an- 


KITCHEN 
\2-0"x 13.0" 


LIVING.ROOM. 


14.0" 24.0" 


above, the plain shingled space of the other pair of high casements appears 
gable is relieved by a wide group of four among the side windows of the living 
windows, with a high, narrow shutter to room. 
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Quite the most attractive feature of the 
exterior is the large porch at the side. 
This is floored with cement and buttressed 
with stone, and has steps leading into the 
garden. It opens from that portion of the 
living room which is used as a dining 
room, and is ample in size and partly 
recessed, so that it serves in summer for 
an outdoor dining room. It is partly 
covered by the overhang of the roof, and 
the rest is made into a pergola by a frame- 
work of inch and a half gaspipe, over 
which is stretched coarse-meshed wire 
netting to serve as a support for the vines 
upon which the summer charm of this 
porch depends. So treated, it would 
seem almost a part of the garden below. 
On the other side of the house is a good- 
sized kitchen porch, where the refrigerator 
may be kept in summer, and which may 
be glassed in for a cool room in winter. 


HALL AND LIVING BOOM 


The main room of the lower floor is 
the living room, fourteen feet by twenty- 
four. The small entrance hall is merely 
a recess in the living room, and is treated 
in woodwork and color scheme as a part of 
the larger room. Nothing could be more 
effective in this house than a color scheme 
for the lower floor suggesting the autumn 
tints of gray brown, soft olive green and 
richer browns, and here and there a touch 
of copper, strong yellow and red. If the 
house is carried out according to the 
model suggested by THe CrarrsMAN, all 
the woodwork of the lower floor would be 
of cypress stained a gray brown, the walls 
covered with ingrain paper in soft olive 
green, the frieze in dull copper tones tend- 
ing toward orange, and the ceiling covered 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN 


with a light tint of peach-color, a subtle 
blending of faint yellow and yellowish 
pink into a tone that is both and neither. 
The floor would be of Carolina comb 
grain pine, stained to a darker tone of gray 
brown than the woodwork, and covered 
with rugs showing hues of warm brown, 
gray, deep red and orange. The furni- 
ture would be of dark brown fumed oak. 

In the hall, the stairway leads straight 
up to a square landing three steps below 
the level of the upper floor, and in a little 
recess beside the foot of the stair is a coat 
closet. The portiere covering this would 
be like that between the hall and living 
room,—of plain canvas in copper tones, 
with lines of hand drawn-work showing 
a thread of orange run in. The window 
hangings in both hall and living room 
would be most effective if made of Scotch 
homespun linen, as the cool gray white 
would make a charming contrast to the 
prevailing warm tones. The hall is 
wainscoted to half the height of the wall, 
and a delightful touch of life would be 
given to this tiny place by using one of the 
English landscape friezes in the autumn 
quieter frieze of the living room. 

The principal structural feature of the 
living room is the large fire-place at the 
end farthest from the hall. ‘The mantel 
should be of hard burned red brick, as the 
colors, instead of carrying into it the 
dark and varied tones repeat the copper 
tints in a lower scale of color. A lintel 
of red sandstone caps the fire-place, and 
another having an arched line cut on the 
face of it caps the niche in the mantel 
breast. To carry out the color scheme in 


perfection, this niche should hold quaint 
pieces of copper and dull brass. 


On one 
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side of this mantel breast is a built-in 
china closet, the top of which carries along 
the lower line of the niche. Above is a 
shelf, with a mirror background, for glass, 
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The triple window at the front of the 
room has beneath it a window seat that 
runs the entire width of the room. This 
is built in and paneled, with latticed open- 
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silver or especially choice bits of china. 
The space at the other side of the mantel 
is taken up by the sash door leading to the 
pergola. 
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ings in front for the registers. At the 
side of the room opposite to the hall, a 
built-in bookcase curtained in copper tones 
somewhat brighter than the frieze, occu- 





















pies the space below a double casement, 
recessed, and set high in the wall. If the 
broad ledge of this window holds a row 
of scarlet geraniums, the final touch of 
high color will be added to the browns, 
greens and coppers of this charming room. 
If desired, the further end may be used 
for a dining room. It is entirely fitted 
for it in shape and treatment, and one or 
two well-placed screens of canvas or 
leather in green or brown tones would 
make all the division necessary to give the 
little sense of privacy that seems to belong 
to the dining-table. 


KITCHEN AND PANTRY 


The cypress woodwork and hard pine 
floors of the hall and living room appear 
also in the kitchen and pantry, but stained 
to a warm light brown. The plaster 
walls and ceilings are painted a golden 
cream tint. If the house mistress is so 
fortunate as to possess a goodly store of 
copper cooking utensils, well polished, a 
full display of them would give rich lights 
of the same color, adding greatly to the 
beauty of this pleasant kitchen. The 
room, which is twelve by thirteen feet, is 
lighted from three sides and has plenty of 
wall space where a kitchen cabinet might 
be placed, or built in, to the great conven- 
ience of the housekeeper. A large pantry 
with ample cupboard room connects with 
both the living room and the kitchen and 
affords plenty of storage accommodation 
as well as a place for working. If no 
servant is kept, the pretty kitchen, with 
its warm color and spotless accessories, 
would also make a pleasant dining room, 
where it would be convenient to serve at 
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least breakfast and luncheon. Plain fur- 
niture in fumed oak, with the chairs rush- 
seated, would make the room quaint and 
attractive, and nothing could be prettier 
than table scarf and doylies of hemstitched 
gray homespun. The same material might 
also be used for the window curtains, as in 
the living room, with charming effect 
among the warm golden tones of cream 
and brown. 

The cellar extends under the whole of 
the house, and includes a laundry, coal 
bins, a place for storing vegetables, and the 
hot air generator. 


THE SECOND FLOOR 


The upper story has a central hall with 
two linen closets. There are also three 
bedrooms with ample closet room, and a 
good-sized bath room, adjoining which 
there is another small closet for towels. 

The back bedroom, twelve by thirteen 
feet, and is the largest of the sleeping 
rooms, would be cool and delightful in old 
blue. The woodwork, which is the same 
throughout all the bedrooms and the hall, 
is of cypreess stained a light, cool gray. 
The floors are white pine, and are meant 
in this model to be covered either with 
grass matting or plain ingrain wool filling, 
with small rag rugs before beds and dress- 
ers. 

In one of the front rooms it would be 
effective to carry out a scheme of dull corn 
color, with accent in golden brown, and 
in the other soft green tones. Plain white 
muslin curtains would be desirable at all 
the windows, to give the fresh, crisp effect 
that adds the last touch of dainty cleanli- 
ness to a bedroom. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK. PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURAL WOOD 
WORKINGS: EIGHTH OF THE SERIES 


SWING SEAT 
A swing seat made on the lines of this one is a very simple piece to construct. The 
posts are halved into the seat rails and fastened with two dowell pins. ‘The back and 
end slats are tenoned into the seat rails and the seat itself is made comfortable by 
weaving in a bottom of cane. This will stand the weather, and if the swing were 
used on an exposed porch there would be no fear of warping as in a broad wood seat. 
Use oak or chestnut fumed brown for the wood with wrought iron chains. 
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MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR HANGING BOOK SHELF 


RovuGH PINisH 
Pieces . Long Wide Thick Wide 


Back posts 27in. 314in. 1 in. 3. «in. 
Top of back 33in. 6 in. % in. pattern 
Center of back.... 14in. 32 in. in. 31 in. 
Lower rail back... 33in. 6 in. in. pattern 
36in. 6 in. in. 534 in. 

End slats 14in. 13%4in. Yin. 1¥4 in. 
5 in. in. pattern 
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HOLES FOR CANE. 
SEAT ~ ONE itn APART 


VESIGN - FOR: A: 
SWING SEAT = 


SCALE: OF - INCHES 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


WALL CABINET 


HIS piece is very simple in construction, but an unusually graceful design. Its 

| beauty is much enhanced by the work done with the gouge on the sharp curve 
that appears in the top line of the back, and that occurs again in the bracket 

under the door. As will be noted, the cutting is deep at the sharpest point of the curve, 
and fades away gradually as the curve flattens. ‘The front edge of the small bracket 
underneath is also cut away. The edge of the shelf under the floor is rounded, and the 
top is shaped underneath into a very flat ogee moulding. The long strap hinges, which 
are good in design and clever in construction, are of hammered brass. This cabinet is 
very convenient as a storage place for valued trifles and also to hold a few favorite books. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR WALL CABINET. 


RovuGH FINnisH 
Pieces . Long Wide Thick Wide 


op 35in. 10%in. %4 in. 10 in, 
Top of Back 35in. 3%in. Win. 3. in. 
Top of end gin. i%in. Win. 114 in. 
i 11in. 834in. % in. 8 in. 
13in. 834in. 3% in. 81% in. 

14in. 8i4in. Yin. 814 in. 

Cleat on door..... Sin. 13%4in. Win. 11% in. 
Bottom of cupboard sin. 9 in. Win. 8Y in. 
Bottom of sides... gin. 9 ing Yin. 814 in. 
Bottom of shelf... 17in. QY%in. Yin. 9 in. 
I3in. 31 in. Win. 30.—sin. 

Cupboard bracket.. sin. 2%4in. Win. pattern 
Under bracket. ... Sin. 3 in. Yin. pattern 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


HANGING BOOK SHELF 


HIS is a very useful piece of house furniture that is simple and easy to build. 

| The working drawing shows exactly the method of construction. The best 
method of fastening the piece together is to screw the shelves to the back, and to 

fasten the back itself with small round-headed screws. ‘The convenience of this piece 
will be apparent at a glance. It may either be used as a book shelf, or to hold many 
other things, such as bottles and small toilet accessories in a sleeping room or bath room. 
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MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR SWING SEAT 
Long Wide. Thick Wide 
23in. 2% in. 2% in. 2% in. 
48in. 414, in. 1% in. 4 in. 
22in. 4% in. 13% in. 4 in. 
isin. 84%, in. % in. 8 in. 
Seat rails 56in. 3% in. 2 in. 31, in. 
End rails 17in. 4% in. 2 in. 4 in. 
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DESIGN FOR: A: | | 
HANGING > BOOKSHELF? 


SCALE *OF > INCHES? 
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ALS IK KAN: NOTES: REVIEWS 


ALS IK KAN 


HE city of to-day is no longer the 
T great market place to which the 

traders throng. Neither is it an 
assemblage of craftsmen drawn together 
by fellowship and need of consultation. 
It is a mass of machine workers, attracted 
by the presence of their mechanical master, 
the factory. 

There is no organic civic life, for the 
heart is of iron, and, however fiercely it 
may beat and throb and pound, it knows 
not the pulsing touch of life. 

Within these human warrens fathers, 
mothers, youths, maidens, and babes swel- 
ter, choke and die for lack of space in 
which to live and move and breathe. Yet 


deplore this as we may, if production is to 
reach its highest degree of perfection on 
that quantity side which it seems to be the 
function of our present society to perfect, 


then, so far as we can see at present, some- 
thing approaching the factory system and 
city life must continue. Codéperative pro- 
duction, with specialization, division of 
labor and utilization of improved machin- 
ery requires the simultaneous employment 
of large numbers of persons in the same 
locality. 

But all around these cities there lie 
vacant lots, tracts of land held for the 
profit which shall come from others’ 
labor, and ill-tilled fields. These offer the 
possibility of the revival and perfection of 
the oldest of crafts—the craft that draws 
from the bosom of mother earth directly 
for the satisfaction of human wants, and 
which more than any other craft has the 
power of adding to the health and pleasure 
of the craftsman. Few recognize how 
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true it is that gardening—the intensive 
tillage of the soil—has become one of the 
most skilled of crafts. Preceded only by 
hunting and fishing, which forms of pro- 
duction man shares with the brute, agri- 
culture was the first occupation to differ- 
entiate man from those he hunted or was 
hunted by. Yet during the last few years 
it has changed almost as marvelously as 
its younger relatives of the manufacturing 
group. 

The chance element has been eliminated. 
Climate and soil have been made servants 
instead of masters. The very vegetable 
kingdom has been conquered until flowers 
and fruits take on unwonted forms and 
appear regardless of season and locality. 
New methods of combining crops, of cul- 
tivating the soil or changing its elements 
have increased productivity, if not in quite 
as dramatic a manner as in the realm of 
manufacturing, still to an extent which-has 
often made two and more blades of grass, 
and indeed whole crops, to grow where 
but one or none grew before. 

From Belgium, China, Japan, the Chan- 
nel Islands, and the Parisian suburbs, 
come stories of fabulous products from 
almost infinitesimal spots. 

All these things favor the small garden 
craftsman. That is if he really wishes to 
be a craftsman and not simply a trifler 
with the earth. If the man or woman 
who has access to a few square yards of 
soil will but trouble to know how to do 
the work and to accomplish the marvels 
that are possible, he or she may enjoy a 
sense of mastery over nature, a glory in 
things brought to pass, such as it seems to 
me no other field of craftsmanship can 
offer. To illustrate by that measure in 











which America determines the value of 
all things, the market and the fiscal unit, 
I might say that on a spot not more than 
fifty feet square I have raised during the 
last summer a mass of vegetables, which 
bought from a grocer would have cost at 
least $50.00. This tells nothing of the 
pleasure to the palate from products 
untainted by time and the filth of the 
market. It makes no account of the still 
deeper pleasures of the eye in watching the 
plants coming into being beneath my care, 
and says no word of the mental relaxation 
and joy of planning and scheming to dis- 
cover new methods through which to 
exploit old nature of an additional margin 
of pleasure, and leaves entirely on one side 
the joy of constructive workmanship that 
came from the play work of cultivation. 

This life in both city and country, now 
called suburban, and associated with real 
estate booms, “manufactured” homes, and 
a cheap, small bourgeois aristocracy, has 
within itself the germs of a better form of 
life than man has yet known. 

When machinofacture shall really “save 
labor,” that time may be given to pleas- 
urable productiveness—when fellowship 
in title shall have displaced profit seeking 
ownership in the earth, so that all who 
wish may use our common heritage from 
nature, then can arise a nation that will 
be neither city nor country, but the best 
of both. 

Intensive, craftsmanlike use of the soil 
will not alone prevent at once the over- 
crowding of the city and the lonely isola- 
tion of the great farms of to-day. It will 
put off forever the day foreboded by 
Malthusians when population shall press 
upon subsistence. Close connection with 
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trolley, and telephone, or whatever better 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion the future may have in store, will 
enable the nation of workers so to divide 
its time between the factory and the farm 
that all may share in the marvelous crea- 
tive work of both. So great will be the 
contrast in the occupations that each will 
offer the best possible relaxation from the 
other. Combined, they will make for a 
fully developed man, such as no previous 
society has been able to produce. 


NOTES 


OUNTRY homes, whether lived in 

all the year—as they ought to be— 
or used in the summer only, do not always 
show the surroundings that make for the 
true spirit of country living, says J. Horace 
McFarland, President of the American 
Civic Association, in “The Country Calen- 
dar” for September. Too often the ideals 
of the crowded city are used in the open 
country, and we see the formal rows and 
beds and borders of tender plants, expen- 
sive but not expansive, which are more or 
less appropriate in the city plot, but out 
of all proper relation to the breadth and 
naturalness of the great outdoors. 

I think at the moment of the country 
home, lived in, not merely inhabited, 
twelve months in the year by a certain 
New York editor. The house itself, of 
which I speak fully, is a pure country 
home, in the simplest architecture, sightly 
as it stands against a noble wood. Just 
a bit of lawn is held down and barbered 


-in front, while the vegetable and fruit 


garden, down the hill, is a pleasant orna- 
ment in its clean and useful formality. 
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This ends the obvious and expensive gar- 
dening. The wood I have spoken of 
comes close to the house it shelters, and 
the editor and his family live among the 
trees every moment they can. This for- 
tunate editor—or perhaps he is only wise? 
—has bought and built with reference to 
the wood and the trout-stream which it 
shelters for a half mile of joy and 
wildness. 

But the editor loves not only the wood, 
but the wildness of a natural country 
road. Thus there is a half mile or more 
of lane, bordered by shrubs and trees that 
grew there of Nature’s planting, and in 
all the sweet wildness that Nature ever 
provides, when allowed her will. No 
lawn-mower, no raked road surface; just 
a ramble, up and down, in shade and sun, 
with birds and squirrels and rabbits and 
chipmunks almost as tame as the trout that 
come at the editor’s call in the brook. 

Now the editor gets out of this natural, 
normal country home the utmost economy 
of life. He is an overworked man in the 
city, and the trip to this country haven 
takes an hour. He arranges his life so 
that every day there is a dash into the 
woods, a fling at the trout-stream, or a 
rapid walk along the bird-bordered lane. 
He is deeply “bird-wise,” and between the 
trout and the trees and the songsters, he 
packs each minute of his scant daylight 
time at home with vigor stored against the 
day’s demands of the noisy metropolis. 
He sees his children, rosy-cheeked and 
romping, growing into full-blooded life, 
impossible either in city or in citified coun- 
try. He is having the proper life in the 
country for a city man. 
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AYOR ROSE of Kansas City, Kas., 
has requested owners of vacant lots 
in that city to allow them to be used as 
play grounds for children. If the request 
is granted the mayor says he will have the 
street department clean the lots and pre- 
pare them for play grounds, where the 
small boys will be allowed to congregate. 
“We have so many complaints about 
boys playing on the streets it is necessary 
to provide play grounds for them before 
an order to keep them off the streets can 
be properly enforced,” says the mayor. 
“A number of play grounds can be pro- 
vided in different parts of the city at 
comparatively small expense, and they will 
serve the purpose of small parks.” 


M®: MORTIMER MENPES and 

his talented daughter Dorothy have 
joined forces in the production of a volume 
in the series of color books brught out by 
The Macmillan Company. For this 
volume on “Brittany” Mr. Menpes has 
made seventy-five paintings; from these 
the illustrations for the volume have been 
engraved by Miss Maude Menpes and 
printed under the artist’s supervision at 
the Menpes Press. Miss Dorothy Men- 
pes has written the text of the volume, 
which, like her father’s paintings, is rich 
in color and in its perception of the pic- 
turesque. 


G FORGE EDWARD WOOD- 

BERRY, whom many call the suc- 
cessor to Lowell in literary criticism, 
produces little, but that little counts. 
What gives him his unique position among 
the writers of to-day is his keen perception 
of the relation between literature and 





life, and his conviction, expressed in all he 
does, that in letters we have in compressed 
form the very best of the life of any gen- 
eration. His new book, “The Torch,” 
while its main subject is race power in 
literature, bears especially upon this idea 
that humanity is the blood and bones of 
all that is written. Of Mr. Woodberry’s 
qualities as a literary critic, his “Swin- 
burne” in the Contemporary Men of 
Letters Series, also just out, is finely rep- 
resentative. A thorough study of the 
recently published complete and revised 
works of Swinburne has enabled Mr. 
Woodberry to give the first adequately 
founded estimate of the great English lyric 
singer. 


G LOWES DICKINSON, whose 

* “Letters from a Chinese Official’”’ 
attracted so much attention, has produced 
a volume as original and quite as thought- 
compelling in “A Modern Symposium.” 
Briefly, it is an appreciation of “The point 
of view” as a ruling factor in life. The 
author makes about a dozen typical in- 
dividuals,—artists, actors, politicians, busi- 
ness men, dilettanti, etc.—give in a series 
of speeches, explanations and defenses of 
their lives and outlooks upon the world. 
The attitude of mind that, while appre- 
ciating that there may be other points of 
view on life, can admit the tenability and 
justice of none but its own, will stand but 
a short while before such clever flashlights 
on character as Mr. Dickinson’s. 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON, cartoon- 

ist of the Chicago Tribune, is among 
the first of the brush-and-pencil wits of the 
day. “The Mysterious Stranger and 
other Cartoons” is the title of a new vol- 
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ume of his drawings selected from his pro- 
duction of the last year or so. His 
lampoons find targets everywhere,—in 
bear-hunting Teddy, in the politicians of 
the day, in the St. Louis Fair, in the 
Russo-Japanese war, in boy and girl life, 
—and there are turns now and again of 
real pathos. 


COMPARED with the Bridge fever, 

yellow fever and the plague are as 
nothing. Bridge has swept the country, 
and the best palliative for it is a book that 
will teach the enthusiasts something of the 
fine points of the game. “Foster’s Com- 
plete Bridge,” a thorough handbook on 
the game for beginner and expert by 
America’s leading player, R. F. Foster, is 
just such a volume. The author has a 
novel, clear way of indicating by designs 
the playing of sample hands. 


"THE unfortunate consorts of Henry 

VIII have done justice to the ro- 
mance of their careers,—and their lives 
were full of it,—in Martin Hume’s “The 
Wives of Henry VIII.” Major Hume 
is in charge of important documents in 
the English Public Record Office; and as 
in his previous volumes, “The Love Affairs 
of Mary Queen of Scots” and “The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” furnishes 
much new information unearthed from 
dusty parchments. 


"THE art lovers among THE CraFTs- 

MAN readers, and they are many and 
largely critical in their tastes and prefer- 
ences, will find some interesting sugges- 
tions in Charles Scribner’s Sons’ double 
page illustrated announcement of their 
New Picture Publications. Two exam- 
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ples of the four new cartoons by Harrison 
Fisher are given; two of Maxfield Par- 
rish’s fanciful pictures in colors; two of 
Alonzo Kimball’s clever cartoons and one 
each of Grace Wiedersiem’s “Smart Heads 
in Color’ and of G. M. Russell’s series of 
spirited color pictures of scenes in western 
life. The reproductions retain all the 
beauty and refinement of the originals and 
are prepared on mounts 19x24 inches, with 
the exception of the “Smart Heads in 
Color” which are mounted 14x21 inches. 
Each of the several artists has achieved 
distinction and these reproductions of their 
most representative work are especially 
timely in anticipation of the holiday gift 
making season. These charming works 
of art are sent prepaid on the receipt of 
price, which is given, with other particu- 
lars, in the illustrated announcement. 


REVIEWS 


NE of the most notable books, not 
() of the year, but of a double dec- 
ade is the Autobiography of 

Andrew D. White. 


volumes, but it has matter enough in it for 


It is in two large 


twenty. Although entitled an auto- 
biography, it is more a review of events 
and progress during the last seventy years, 
in this and other countries, from the view- 
point of a man who has had every oppor- 
tunity for almost worldwide observation, 
and who has brought to the task of record- 
ing his impressions the broadest culture, 
the kindliest tolerance and the sanest judg- 
ment. It is not the story of Ambassador 
White; it is Ambassador White telling, 
as only he can, the story of his America, 
her achievements, her famous men, and 
the countries with which she has had 
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momentous dealings within the last half- 
century and more. 

The book is in well-marked divisions, 
an arrangement which adds greatly to its 
conciseness and to its value as a book of 
reference. The first, “Environment and 
Education,” gives a vivid picture of life, 
thought and methods of education in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, in this 
country and abroad. “Political Life” 
covers the period between 1832 and 1904, 
and deals wholly with the politics of this 
country, showing many interesting side- 
lights upon its history, and a succession of 
terse, brilliant word pictures of the men 
whose names make that history, giving in 
a few brief sentences an impression of each 
man’s life, work and personality, that 
might be sought in vain through the bulk 
of many a biography. Some idea of the 
breadth of this one man’s experience is 
given in one sentence at the close of this 
division, telling of an interview with 
President Roosevelt: 

“Interesting as the new President’s 
conversation was, there was constantly in 
my mind, whether in his office or his par- 
lors or in the diningroom at the White 
House, one deep undertone. It was like 
the pedal bass of an organ, steadily giving 
the ground tone of a requiem—the vanity 
and evanescence of all things earthly. 
There I had seen, in the midst of their 
jubilant supporters, Pierce, Lincoln, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, Har- 
rison, and, finally, so short a time before, 
McKinley. It seemed all a dream.” 

The third part, “As University Pro- 
fessor,” covers only Mr. White’s expe- 
rience from 1857 to 1864, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, but it contains the germ 








of the reforms in education which occupy 
so much of the following division, “As 
University President,” in which the 
writer gives the whole story of the evolu- 
tion of Cornell University, its inception, 
organization, broad policy of innovation, 
struggles against bitter calumny and op- 
position and the final triumph which has 
meant so much to university life in Amer- 
ica. One chapter is devoted to a personal 
sketch of the founder, Ezra Cornell, and 
no man ever received a nobler tribute than 
is contained in this brief appreciation of 
his brave, generous and useful life, his 
sterling qualities of mind and heart and 
his quaint and lovable peculiarities. 

Part Fifth, the longest in the book, is 
devoted to Ambassador White’s experience 
in the diplomatic service, from 1854, 
when he was appointed -attaché at St. 
Petersburg, to 1903, when he resigned the 
embassy to Germany. This division gives 
a comprehensive view of world politics, 
told as a vividly interesting narrative, and 
here and there appears a chapter that fairly 
throbs with life as it gives, in nervous, ex- 
quisitely simple phrases, a personal impres- 
sion of some man of international fame. 
It would be hard to find anything more 
likely to interest future generations of 
students of our times, than the chapters 
on Bismarck, Pobedonostzeff, Tolstoi, 
and William II. 

Another division is devoted to the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, when 
the reader seems almost to be present at 
the deliberations, and to share in the social 
life and diplomatic conferences outside, 
that marked these epochal weeks. Finally 
come séveral chapters which hold the 
varied interests of a life filled to the brim, 
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—Journeyings in America, Europe and 
the East for pleasure and study, miscel- 
laneous recollections of all kinds, the re- 
ligious development of the country and 
kindred topics, covering almost the whole 
field of progress. The whole book is 
lighted with sly sparkles of wit and humor, 
quaint bits of anecdote, funny or pathetic 
as the case may be, and brilliant descrip- 
tions of persons, places or events, all told 
with a certain fine courtliness that adds a 
rapied edge to the rare instances of con- 
demnation and enhances the graciousness 
of praise. [Autobiography of Andrew 
D. White. 2 vols., each 600 pages; 6% 
x10 inches. Published by The Century 
Company, New York.] 


A BOOK which is clever and daring to 
a degree is “Thoughts of a Fool,” 

by Evelyn Gladys. It abounds in para- 
doxes and scintillates with epigrams, and 
from cover to cover is interesting. The 
writer is a cheerful iconoclast who heartily 
enjoys overthrowing every conventional 
image in sight, but back of her energetic 
tilts against the established order of things 
is some very sound reasoning and a sin- 
gularly healthy point of view. The reader 
will be either delighted or horribly shocked 
with the book according to his education, 
temperament and preconceived notions of 
life and behavior, but if he once begins it 
he is likely to read it through. Further- 
more, he will not be apt to forget it, 
whether he agrees with or condemns the 
honest and fearless assertions of the writer. 
Her declaration of faith, in the essay en- 
titled “How Smart I Am,” is better than 
any comment in giving an idea of the book: 
“T know that I don’t know a thing, and 
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this knowledge is so rooted within me and 
absolute that even when a number of the 
wise tried to teach me something, I found 
after they were through with me, that they 
did not succeed in convincing me that I 
know any more than I did before they 
started to educate me 

reason together. How I got here I don’t 
know! What I am here for I don’t 
know! Why I should not love everything 
my love wants to love I don’t know! 
Why I should not gratify my love I don’t 
know? Why I should make myself be- 
lieve that I know lots of things which in 
reality I know not I don’t know! So I 
admit that I don’t know! Why I should 
worry my head with lots of things I can’t 
use I don’t know; therefore I don’t! 
Why I should plan and scheme a life for 
myself after I die I don’t know; therefore 
I don’t! Why I should become patriotic 
and kill people I never saw, or get killed 
by them, I don’t know; therefore I don’t! 
Why I should reverence the opinion of 
men who don’t know any more than I, al- 
though they say they do, I don’t know; 
therefore I don’t! Why I, an intellectual 
parasite, should consider myself superior 
to one of the other kind, I don’t know; 
therefore I don’t! Why I, one kind of a 
thief, should prosecute another, I don’t 
know; therefore I don’t! Why I, a fool 
who knows nothing, should distrust Life 
that placed me before all other animals of 
the earth, I don’t know; therefore I don’t! 
Since I don’t know why I should not trust 
to life, and seeing the result of Life’s ac- 


complishment without my intellectual aid, 
I “let” the Life which is in me, and of 
which I am a part, guide me. Instinct- 
ively it impresses me with the finale of the 
things I need So I let Life do my 
work—or Life’s work, it matters not 
which it is. The whole universe is ready 
to help me; while you, in knowing, every- 
thing is against you; and as you do not 
know how to manage Life you are a fail- 
ure. I am happy and you are not. You 
are afraid while I do not know what to 
fear. Ignorance, you say, is the cause of 
fear. That is not true. Fear is com- 
posed of unreliable knowledge. You are 
not afraid of nothing; you are afraid of 
something. If that something exists, it is 
then sensing danger, which is not fear; 
when that something does not exist—like 
ghosts—then it is fear; and only people 
who know and believe in ghosts are afraid 
of them. Not knowing anything which is 
not so, I sense danger, but have no fear. 
I don’t worry, neither do I regret. Why 
should I regret? If I have done some- 
thing which resulted in painful experience, 
by avoiding repetition I make amends. As 
regretting takes the time which should go 
to make amends, therefore regretting in- 
jures instead of helps. So, if you really 
regret, you will not regret, but make 
amends; but if you keep on regretting you 
really don’t regret.” [“Thoughts of a 
Fool,” by Evelyn Gladys. 514x734 
inches. 258 pages. Published by E. P. 
Rosenthal & Co., Chicago and London.]} 





THE OPEN DOOR 


SUGGESTIONS OF INTEREST TO HOME-BUILDERS AND 
HOME-MAKERS 


HIS November number of THe CrarrsMAN marks the first anniversary of the 

| addition of THz Oprn Door department to the many practical features of the 

magazine. ‘That these home messages have been read and appreciated from 

month to month, is abundantly attested, not only by the kind words from our own, 

correspondents, but also by the cordial testimony of our business patrons, who have been 

put in closer touch with the consumer than is possible within the limitations of their 

formal announcements. ‘The purpose of these pages is to broaden THE CRAFTSMAN’S 

campaign of education in all that relates to home-making in its fullest sense, the build- 

ing, equipping, furnishing and decoration of the home, by giving our readers trustworthy 
information at first hand and from only responsible firms. 

During the year more than a hundred topics have been discussed, and as an example 
of the variety and practical value of these messages to home readers, we quote twenty 
subjects presented in the current number: Beauty and Simplicity in a Range, More 
About Kitchen Cabinets, Art Furnishings in Leather Effects, Homecraft in Leatherole 
and Sanitas, Tile for Everywhere and Anywhere, Safecraft Writing Desk, A Piano for 
the Home, Tool Cabinets for Man or Boy, Forged Fire Fittings, Dining Room Studies 
in Sanitas, Teco Pottery, Tiffany’s Sterling Silver, Gorham’s Old English Blackjacks, 
More Progress Toward Simplicity in Wall Coverings, Scribner’s New Picture Publi- 


cations, Books for the Children in the Family, The Roof that Shelters, The Proper 
Treatment of Floors, Wall Papers and Decorations, Craftsman Wood Finishes, etc. 

It may be well enough to add that not one line appearing in these pages is paid for, 
but in every case the reference made is a voluntary courtesy to our business patrons for 
the information and benefit of THe CRAFTSMAN readers, a great majority of whom 
are directly interested in home-building and home-making. 


BEAUTY AND Weare glad to present in this issue in the announcement of the 
SIMPLICITY Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Massachusetts, an illustration of 
IN A RANGE one of the new designs of the Cabinet Glenwood Ranges, “built on 

lines of elegant simplicity,” and without exception one of the most 
satisfying and artistic productions of the kind which has come to our notice. The 
freedom from over-ornamentation and meaningless embossing will commend the Cabi- 
net Glenwood to CRAFTSMAN readers, and to all interested in The Craftsman movement 
for the simplification of life and its surroundings. The plain, glossy black surface 
gives the range a neat and business-like appearance, which is at once artistic and restful. 
Later we hope to show the same model opened to reveal the sensible and convenient 
interior arrangement where everything is accessible from the front of the range so that 
either end may be placed against the wall without inconvenience to the user. These 
Cabinet Glenwood Ranges are made in different sizes, with or without the hearth or 
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end shelf, and other essential features which mark the latest achievement in modern 
range building. The surest way to appreciate the genuine claim of these really artistic 
ranges would be to call on the nearest dealer handling the Glenwood, but where this is 
impossible the next best thing would be to send for their illustrated catalogue showing 
the different styles and different parts, with full description of the details and practical 
suggestions for the ideal way of setting the Cabinet Glenwood, especially in new houses. 
The only criticism that occurs to us is that every ambitious home-maker of The Crafts- 
man Home-builders’ Club will refuse to be happy until she owns a Cabinet Glenwood 
to match the other appointments of her Craftsman house and home. 


TILES FOR The rapidly increasing use of art tiles in modern homes is one 
EVERYWHERE of the noticeable features of interior construction and decora- 
AND ANYWHERE tion in this country. The illustration of the modern dining 

room, shown in our business pages, indicates one of the many 
artistic possibilities in the use of the “Della Robbia” tiles made by The Trent Tile 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey, and widely recognized as one of the most artistic 
achievements in this direction ever made. ‘The reason for the use of tile is not far to 
seek and it is perhaps worth while to quote so good an authority on the subject as the 
above named firm: 

“Marbles require constant care; their luster is short-lived, will discolor and stain; 
their beauty is for to-day, while burned and glazed clay retains its color, luster and 
beauty until the “crack of doom.” [If it soil, an application of clean water and a little 
labor will restore it to its pristine glory. Burned and glazed clay is the only material, 
without the use of meretricious devices, that will produce architectural lines, symmetrical 
forms, and pleasing ornamentations. In all schemes of decoration, every effort should be 
made to have a play of light and shadow; burned and glazed clay, as it comes from the 
kiln, gives this to perfection. The wrongful aim to-day in tile work is to sacrifice this 
charm and fascination. In England, Europe and the Orient, where tile work wins our 
admiration, every peculiarity or mystery that is produced by the heat of the potter’s kiln 
is highly prized and made to serve a decorative purpose. 

“May our people, in the near future, be possessed with the art vision of our brothers 
across the Atlantic and in the Far East.” 


ART FURNISHINGS The new and interesting illustration of some of the 
IN LEATHER EFFECTS possibilities in the use of Luxemoor Leather decorations 
is shown in our business pages. While it gives the de- 
signs of the several pieces, it fails even to suggest the beautiful tone effects and color 
schemes produced in this unique and artistic material. Ladies who are searching for real 
novelties for Christmas gifts will be interested in the following suggestions: 
The long table scarf in solid calf ooze, made in any of the refined shades of ox-blood, 
sage green, brown and delft and in standard lengths, makes a very rich cover for the 
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mission table. The several squares of leather which are fitted together in the con- 
struction of these covers are laced by hand in such a way as to add a decorative feature. 
The fringes are also of leather and add weight necessary to effective draping. 

“Luxemoor” in delft or other colors representing Dutch scenes, is unique and 
artistic in screen decorations, panels, etc. The ooze leather harmonizes in color effects 
and finish with the popular furnishings of tapestry and velour of which the lower panels 
in these screens are fitted. To the admirer of the rich old leather effects the screen to 
the right of the illustration will appeal, the design being conventional and the figures 
raised in heavy relief and colored in dark red, green and brown; the velour panels at 
the bottom are selected in color to harmonize. 

For additional information about these beautiful and high class artistic effects for 
wall cover, drapery and general furnishings, write to the Corwin Mfg. Company, 
Peabody, Mass. 


HOMECRAFT IN The possibilities in the application of Sanitas and Leatherole 
SANITAS AND to homecraft are practically unlimited. The two materials 
LEATHEROLE of differing weights and pliabilities are readily adaptable to 

the ingenuity of the home worker in the crafts. The entire 
range of color in both materials allows an endless variety of combinations calculated 
to harmonize with any given interior. THE CraFTsMAN has already reproduced 
illustrations of a desk set made of Sanitas and a table mat in which both materials 
were used. This month, in the advertising pages, may be seen two new sugges- 
tions for center pieces. These designs permit of being cut with a sharp knife from a 
round piece of Leatherole, just as a stencil is cut, and then backed with some con- 
trasting shade of Sanitas. Or the operation can be reversed, the design being cut 
with scissors out of Sanitas and pasted on the Leatherole foundation. Either method 
produces satisfactory results. 

The swan design is effective in a combination of green and white or brown and 
cream. The bolder, more conventional motive may be treated with greater freedom. 
Red and tan, yellow and green, terra cotta and cream are all good effects for these 
mats. 

The Sanitas and Leatherole center pieces are made eighteen inches in diameter, 
the width of Leatherole. 

Tracings of the designs used in any of these objects of home craft made of Sanitas 
and Leatherole may be had on application to the manufacturers of these materials. 


MORE ABOUT The “Model Kitchen” movement, in which G. P. McDougall & 
KITCHEN Son, Indianapolis, Indiana, are the pioneers, will receive hearty 
CABINETS welcome from CRAFTSMAN readers and to all others who believe in 
the simplification of life. The McDougall Idea is to lighten the labor of the housewife, 
to make life easier for her, or her servant, and to save-innumerable steps and unnecessary 
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work. The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet economizes space to a wonderful degree, 
occupies no more floor area than the old-fashioned kitchen table, yet provides a place 
for all the kitchen utensils—pots, kettles and pans—a place for all the food supplies; 
bins for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and salt ; cans for spices, pepper, etc. ; drawers for kitchen 
linen, knives, forks, spoons, strainers, strings, corks, etc. 

Each McDougall Cabinet has the full working surface of the usual kitchen table, 
plenty of shelf and cupboard room; closets for china and glass, pickles and preserves; 
an adjustable bread-board and a drop table leaf, if desired. In fact, there is nothing 
that has to do with the kitchen service for which there is not a well-chosen and well- 
arranged place. 

The bins for flour, sugar, salt, etc., are adjusted on patent rocking hinges, so that 
each bin can be opened by a gentle pressure of the hand without tugging or pulling. 
There are plate racks and cup hooks in the china closet, and gold lacquered cans for 
spices. Every drawer slides in and out with no possibility of binding or sticking. Each 
cabinet is dust proof and mouse proof, and is made of solid oak, with handsome golden 
finish. 

This brief summary is but a part of the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet story, which 
we intend to “continue in our next” for the information of our home readers, so many 
of whom have assured us of their interest in this Open Door campaign of education, 
based as it is on trustworthy information at first hand, and backed by responsible firms. 


TIFFANY’S Tiffany & Company’s announcement in this issue emphasizes the prompt- 
STERLING _ ness and efficiency of their mail order business which has proved so 
SILVER popular and satisfactory with out-of-town patrons. Their price list 
for selling Silver Forks and Spoons will interest the prudent house- 
keeper, all the prices being marked according to weight at the rate of one dollar per 
ounce. The Tiffany brand is a guarantee, not only of standard quality but of choice 
designs, all of which are copyrighted and therefore exclusive. The trained salesmen, in 
their great mail order department, are all expert and know what is most in favor from 
season to season, and this fact alone assures careful selection and intelligent advice to 
those desiring assistance. The Tiffany Blue Book, a volume of five hundred pages, 
will be sent to intending purchasers without charge. 
The magnificent new store, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, is a marvel 
of architectural beauty and a most interesting and fascinating place to include when 
sight-seeing in New York. 


GORHAM CO.’S As an artistic revival of the “Old English Blackjacks” and 
OLD ENGLISH “Leathern Bottels,” The Gorham Company announces some strik- 
BLACKJACKS ingly original examples of those characteristic drinking utensils of 

the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. The sizes varying 
from the drinking mug to the tall Tankard, to the imposing Loving Cup or the well- 
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proportioned Flagon. The bodies are of heavy hand-worked leather, the linings of red 
copper, the mountings, including the shields for monograms, inscriptions or armorial 
bearings, of sterling silver, and the prices range from five dollars upward. 

These unique gift articles may be obtained from the leading jewelers throughout the 
country as well as from The Gorham Company, New York. 


TOOL CABINETS The growing interest in manual training both in the home 


FOR MAN and in the school is a healthy sign of the times, and has been 
OR BOY greatly stimulated among the readers of THE CRAFTSMAN by 


the interesting series on “Home Training in Cabinet Work.” 
It is comparatively easy to interest the average boy in the ownership and use of a kit 
of tools, which will afford him a rational outlet for his activities and help to keep 
him out of mischief. A taste for things mechanical can be fostered, developing not only 
constructive ability but ripening the thought processes in giving him a new interest 
in life. A Christmas present of a Wivanco Tool Cabinet would be a sensible and use- 
ful selection for the coming season and afford profitable amusement all the year round. 
These cabinets are manufactured by White, Van Glahn & Company, 24 Chatham 
Square, New York City, the oldest mail order house in America, whose reputation 
is a guarantee of first-class merchandise. Note the offer in their announcement to send 
their big catalogue of over six hundred pages, free of charge, anywhere outside of 
Chicago or New York City. 


MORE PROGRESS In a recent interview with Mrs. Lloyd, President 
TOWARDS SIMPLICITY of the W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Importers and Dec- 

orators, New York, who has just returned from her 
annual visit to the manufacturers and designers of wall decorations in England and 
the Continent, this well-known art authority frankly stated that “the present feeling 
of the thinking public in the matter of things decorative is for greater simplicity. In the 
best instances of the use of color, the over worked expression ‘decorative scheme’ has 
little application, the suggestive devices in ‘schemes’ having given place to broad, 
clearly expressed treatments. A single color, or if the surface be large and the orna- 
ments few, a pattern in monochrome with its sense of unobtrusive vibration, will re- 
lieve wide spaces which run the risk of being hard. With the plain walls there is 
an opportunity to use a suitable frieze, many of the designs for which are to-day the 
best expression of the inspiration of leading mural artists,—not so many colors for so 
many dollars—but a real thought,—an outdoor scene or a sea view, or a series of inter- 
twining curves, the human figure in graceful pose, beautiful plant forms emphasized 
in color, sometimes the form made subsidiary to color effect, and all treated simply and 
broadly, free from tiresome photographic exactions as to fine detail. Thus all can be 
felt at once and easily comprehended without having to ‘sit and study’ a lot of complexi- 
ties. It naturally follows that in a plan of decoration built on a plain colored 
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wall, the selection of the color is of extreme importance, and to paraphrase Mrs. 
Glasse : ‘First catch your color, then find your frieze.’ The sense of repose is the main 
ally is very much in earnest in regard to their proper treatment. Its advice is that 
him when too weary or listless to raise his head to the frieze above, where a suggestion 
of variety is waiting for him if needed.” Coming from such a source, the recognition 
of this growing impulse towards simplicity is very significant, and the impression is 
further confirmed by an inspection of the many new designs and effects shown in the 
season’s importations by this house, which controls the entire output of the famous 
Sanderson & Sons, London, and also the representative designs in Anaglypta decora- 
tions, one of which is shown in their announcement in our business pages. 


DINING ROOM One of the peculiar advantages of Sanitas is that it is an ad- 
STUDIES mirable substitute for a painted wall, and once applied it can 
IN SANITAS be treated just like any other painted surface. As a foundation 

for special decoration with oil paint it is unsurpassed. It does 
away with the necessity for repeated applications of paint for a ground, and it is ready 
as soon as it is on the wall for whatever finish the decorator may see fit to apply. Since 
oil paint is used for the extra decoration the entire surface of the wall, both ground and 
decoration, becomes alike water proof. 

In the advertising pages of this issue of TH& CRAFTSMAN is reproduced suggestions 
for a dining room having Sanitas covered walls. ‘The room as originally planned is in 
tan,—the lower walls paneled with one of the printed burlaps in tan and brown. 
Above the paneling the upper walls and ceiling are of cream with stenciled decorations, 
in greens, browns and blues. 

The frieze above the dado is ten inches wide and it may be a simple conventional 
berder. The upper wall spaces are framed in witha smaller border of floral motive. 
The effect is original and admits of whatever variation the room under consideration 
may require. 

The wood work of this cheerful tan room is of ash, as is also the furniture. The 
hangings and rug are blue. The electrolier is copper with a blue shade and the rose 
bowl is blue. The table scarfs are of cream Sanitas stenciled with a simple ornament. 

An alternate choice of colors in this room would permit the walls to be covered 
with three shades of green, keeping the wood work and furniture of some light wood. 
The stenciled border would then be executed in green and burnt orange. The hangings 
and rug would be of greens and browns. 


TECO POTTERY FOR In anticipation of the approaching holiday season, art 
THE HOLIDAYS lovers will find timely aid and suggestion by sending 

for The Gates Potteries’ book about Teco Pottery. 
These Potteries not only won the gold medal at St. Louis, but have achieved an en- 
vied position among the world’s art wares by their beauty of design and richness of 
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tones and velvety textures. The book is sent on request to The Gates Potteries, 633 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


A PIANO Better even than a great artist’s endorsement, which Reise- 
FOR THE HOME nauer has so cordially given the Everett Piano, is the fact 

that these pianos have won their own high place with artists 
and music lovers all over the world on their merits, especially in the rare tone quali- 
ties, which have made The Everett the musicians’ ideal pianoforte. The Everett Mar- 
vel and Parlor Grands are Concert Grands in miniature, occupying less space but re- 
taining the same exquisite richness and fulness of tone. The illustrated catalogue is 
sent free upon application to The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York or 
Chicago. 


WALL PAPERS Among the notable establishments in New York devoted to 
AND INTERIOR wall coverings and interior decorations, is the New York Store 
DECORATIONS _ of the Syracuse Wall Paper Company, at 47 and 49 West 

Fourteenth Street, the headquarters for their wholesale and 

retail business. ‘The entire building, 50 by 100 feet, six stories 
and basement, is occupied with their complete line of domestic and foreign papers, the 
latter including the products of the leading European factories. The interior through- 
out has been thoroughly refitted and most artistically decorated during the past 
year and is in every respect a model and practical illustration of the decorative art in 
the treatment of walls and ceilings. As the largest wall paper factory in the world, 
the Syracuse Paper and Pulp Company stands pre-eminent among domestic producers, 
and to meet the demand for the product all over the country, the Company has estab- 
lished eight large branch houses in the principal cities east and west. The company 
is not only the Jargest distributor of wall papers in the world, but is the only factory 
which owns and operates a raw stock mill, which gives the product from the tree to 
the wall without the intervention of the middle-man’s profit. In beauty of design 
and coloring many of the inexpensive patterns are quite as artistic as the more preten- 
tious foreign products, and the facilities of the company for handling its products are 
unsurpassed in the country. 


THE ROOF Writing in reply to our inquiries about the facts in the case 
THAT SHELTERS about the Taylor “Old Style” Tin, the manufacturers, N. & 
G. Taylor Company, frankly state that: 

“People often ask us why our tin should cost more than other modern extra-coated 
ternes, and these are some of the ‘reasons why.’ A good article, carefully and thor- 
oughly made, as we make this ‘OLD STYLE’ brand, cannot sell at a price to compete 
with these cheaper machine-made brands of tin, as it costs more to make and it is 
worth more to the man who wants satisfaction. 

“This ‘OLD STYLE’ brand of ours has been on the market so long, and has 
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gained such a reputation among the better class architects and roofers in all parts of 
the country, that other makers and dealers have imitated the name of the brand, 
representing their brands to be fully the equal of the genuine. We have yet to find 
a brand that compares favorably in quality with ours, and we believe that our friends 
in the roofing trade who have used our ‘OLD STYLE’ for twenty and thirty years 
are right in saying that ‘it stands head and shoulders above any other roofing tin.’ 

“We wish we might have an opportunity to take every tin roofer through our 
works, and show him the care that is exercised in every small detail in making tinplate 
in order to get the very best tin that can be made at any cost. Our employees are 
skilled in their particular lines of work—many of them having been with us since 
the works were started—and all take a pride in turning out a first class product.” 

Later we will take up separately the details of manufacture and try to show you 
how the genuine “OLD STYLE” brand excels in every particular. 


SAFECRAFT The illustrated Safecraft Writing Desk, shown in our business 
WRITING DESK pages, gives a good idea of the happy combination of beauty, 

convenience and provision for the safe-keeping of household 
treasures in this unique piece of furniture. In many households all over the country, 
treasures of untold value are exposed to the ever present danger of thefts or fire. 
The average man, and especially the average woman, prefers to run the risk of loss 
rather than mar the beauty of a room by the obtrusive presence of the ordinary, 
inartistic and forbidding iron or steel safe; this is perhaps natural, for the conven- 
tional safe looks out of place and too conspicuous in the environments of home. To 
meet the growing demand for protection of valuables in the home, without the disad- 
vantages of the conventional safe, the well-known Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany has designed a combination of high grade safe, and high grade furniture, which 
has happily been named “Safecraft.” The cabinet work is made under the personal 
direction of that master of furniture building, Mr. Gustav Stickley, and has all the 
distinction of design and construction that marks the output of his famous workshops. 
Hidden within the graceful and dignified lines of each piece of Safecraft, is a Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe, having every device used in the best and most modern of 
their famous fire and burglar-proof safe. Turn to the illustrated announcement for 
further information, or write for new catalogue as directed. 


THE PROPER The average home-maker or housekeeper needs, and would no 
TREATMENT doubt appreciate, practical advice on the proper care of floors. 
OF FLOORS Many floors are ruined, in their beauty at least, by ignorant treat- 
ment or by the use of improper finishes or dressings, and the remedy is so simple that 
the Open Door gladly calls attention to this department of home education. The 
leading manufacturers of Floor Finishes and Hard Wood Floors, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Racine, Wis., have very recently issued a new booklet which contains all that is 
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necessary for the intelligent housekeeper to know about this subject. This firm has 
been making floors and floor finishes exclusively for the past twenty years, and natur- 
ally is very much in earnest in regard to their proper treatment. _Its advice is that 
of an expert whose methods and preparations are not experiments, but the result of 
successful experience. The booklet treats of all kinds of wood used for flooring and 
contains full and explicit directions for using the various preparations intelligently 
and will be a valuable addition to the household literature. 

Many good housekeepers seem to think the polished floors are a great care, when 
the real difficulty is that the proper finish is not used, or is not properly applied. 
Floors polished with Johnson’s Prepared Wax require much less care than carpets, 
which are now, fortunately, becoming antiquated in homes where sanitary conditions, 
as well as good taste, have triumphed over conventional notions. By following the 
advice and suggestion made by these manufacturers, an old floor, no matter how it is 
finished, can be greatly improved in appearance, and the housekeeper takes no chances 
in using their preparations. The Open Door would be glad to tell you more about 
this subject, but you will find it all within the covers of the new booklet. 


FORGED The William Bayley Company, Springfield, Ohio, remind the 
FIRE FITTINGS readers of our business pages of the suitability of many pieces of 

their hand-wrought metal work for gifts especially suited to the 
home. In addition to andirons, shovels, pokers, tongs, screens, fenders and hoods, 
they also manufacture a variety of lighting appliances and fixtures for use both in 
and out-of-doors. Their other lines of metal work include gates, grills, fences, rail- 
ings, latches, knockers and many other utilities that find favor with modern home 
builders. 


CRAFTSMAN The original methods of wood-finishing which gives the Crafts- 
WOOD man cabinet work a soft dull finish, bringing out in common 
FINISHES woods a sense of friendliness, has long made plain its own claim 

to distinction and baffled imitation wherever the Craftsman work- 
manship is known. 

These results, which are so satisfying, are due to developing and preserving the 
natural beauty of the wood, and have excited so much admiration among all interested 
in interior house-trim, floors and furniture, that an urgent demand has been created 
for the Craftsman Wood Finishes. ‘These have now, for the first time, been prepared 
and are offered for sale in convenient packages and in any quantity desired. 

The secret of getting these satisfying results lies in the scientific chemistry of the 
finishes, the nature of the woods and intelligent treatment. While these finishes in 
almost any shade of brown, green or gray are furnished to match any desired color 
scheme, the rich nut-brown finish, known as Craftsman Fumed Oak No. 2, has super- 
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seded all other attempts in wood finish and is destined to hold a permanent place in 
the public favor. 

For white oak, as the most commonly used, the Fumed Oak No. 2 is recommended, 
and samples will be sent upon request. Careful and explicit directions are given, 
making their use very simple, and estimates of quantity for any given surface, with 


prices will be furnished upon application to Gustav STICKLEY, THE CRAFTSMAN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR There is an age at which the little ones no longer want merely 
THE CHILDREN se colored picture book, neither are they old enough to enjoy 
OF THE FAMILY the literature which their parents read. They want some- 

thing to read, however, which savors of a real book, and it is 
important at this time that they get books which, while they have the elements of 
attractiveness and the simplicity which will appeal to their readers, shall be of a sort 
to direct the taste of the child in the right way. 

The “Told to the Children” series attempts to give versions of various classic 
stories in a way to meet this demand. In their form the books cater to the child’s wish 
for a volume of “grown up” appearance. They are square 16 mo, 5x614 inches, 
printed: in antique type and bound in cloth with a cover design. Each volume has a 
prefatory note serving as an introduction for book and reader. 

The text is based on authors the parents read, but the stories are told to the 
“truly” child in a way to make him love and understand. There are ten volumes: 
The Water Babies, Stories from Chaucer, Stories from the Faerie Queen, Stories of 
King Arthur’s Knights, The Heroes, Robinson Crusoe, Stories of Robin Hood, Nursery 
Rhymes, Stories from the Life of Christ, Old Testament Stories, each retold to fit the 
general character of the series. 

Unfortunately gaps appear in many of the old stories and other difficulties which 
make them, in their original form, impossible for young readers. At the same time the 
Knights of the Round Table and Bold Robin’s men are too good friends to remain 
unmet longer than necessity demands. So these volumes have their proper place in the 
modern nursery. The characters of the Old Testament, the incidents in the life of 
Christ and the Ancient Heroes are made interesting realities of the little folks’ world, 
giving the series a distinct educational value. 

Each volume has several illustrations in color of a delicacy and soft tone that 
harmonize with the spirit of the books. All in all they are dainty, well written little 
volumes which the children are likely to prize. E. P. Dutron & Co., New York, are 
the publishers. 





on stenciling fabrics, in the Home 
Department of THe CRAFTSMAN 
for May, 1905, we have received a number 
of requests for a like article on designs and 
methods of wall stenciling. This article 
was promised at the time the first one ap- 
peared, but other subjects that seemed of 
more immediate importance to home mak- 
ers have hitherto taken precedence. 
The method of stenciling is much the 
same as that applied to fabrics, but there 
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produced patterns which repeat themselves 
all over the walls, as in the case of most 
figured wall-papers and friezes, is that they 
seem constantly to be clamoring for notice, 
so that the whole effect becomes fussy and 
restless. This applies as well to painted or 
stenciled walls, unless great care is exer- 
cised in the choice of color and design, so 
that the decoration does not assert itself 
unduly in the room considered as a whole, 
but rather serves simply to relieve a plain 
space which might otherwise look kare. 
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STENCIL OF CONVENTIONALIZED TREES 


are certain limitations governing the de- 
signs that go to make a successful wall 
decoration. ‘The first principle, and one 
that should be kept in mind first, last and 
all the time, is the careful avoidance of 
over-decoration. Any form of ornamenta- 
tion that obtrudes itself, either in color or 
design, is dangerous for the walls, which 
are essentially the background of the room. 
While they are always to be made interest- 
ing in color, division of wall-spaces and 
structural features, applied ornamentation 
of any sort should be but sparingly used if 
- the effect of restfulness so necessary to a 
home atmosphere is to be preserved. The 
danger of richly colored and mechanically- 


To quote from a well-known English 
decorator whose utterances upon this sub- 
ject are authoritative: “Any ornament 
you notice when you do not look for it, or 
perhaps I might better say, when you do 
not wish to think of it, is necessarily in bad 
WG <3 a5 Now no flat mechanical or- 
nament, designed to cover a large space, 
should ever be so designed that you are able 
easily to trace the pattern at the other side 
of the room. Please do not understand 
from this that it should be small in design; 
far from it; things small in design are al- 
most necessarily finikin and therefore unre- 
poseful; but being quiet and retiring in 
color and contrast of tones, whether large 
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or small, let it reveal, when you come to 
have leisure to examine it, vigorous, broad 
and direct treatment, good, loving, 
thoughtful drawing, real artistic concep- 
tion, and perception of beauty in form and 
line.” 

This is a good foundation upon which to 
base all designs and color effects in wall 
stenciling. The color, of course, must be 
chosen to furnish just the requisite amount 
of contrast to the wall covering to afford 


the needed decorative touch that relieves 
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STENCIL SHOWING 


the plainness of frieze or panel without 
attracting to itself an undue amount of at- 
tention in the general scheme of the room, 
and these colors depend in every case upon 
the wall and surroundings. As to the 
designs, those illustrated here are fair 
examples of Craftsman ideas in either con- 
tinuous or “spot” patterns. 

A very successful continuous frieze is 
the design of conventionalized trees, with 
just a suggestion of a landscape. This is 
especially satisfactory when carried out in 
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greens or autumn tints in a room which 
shows the forest tones of green, yellow 
and brown. It is not as elastic in its 
adaptibility as some of the other designs, 
but should be applied to the wall in exactly 
the same way as it appears in the drawing, 
preserving the same spaces between the 
figures in the design. 

Other continuous patterns are more 
accommodating in fitting themselves to the 
wall spaces. The “wild carrot motif,” 
shown in the second illustration, is one of 


WILD CARROT MOTIF. 


these, as the spaces between the figures may 
be made wider or narrower to fit any wall 
space. The design, however, requires that 
the figures should be rather close together 
to produce the best effect. This frieze is 
illustrated in the living room of the house 
shown in The Craftsman House, Series of 
1905, Number VIII, published in the 
August number of the magazine, and again 
appears in one of the color plates illus-. 
trating the special article on living rooms 
in the October number. 
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The most elastic designs for the deco- 
ration of wall spaces that are pretty well 
divided by panels, doors, window frames, 
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connect them. The two large figures 
coming close together in the corner of the 
room are very decorative in effect. 
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STENCIL SHOWING CONNECTED SPOT PATTERN-—WILD ROSE MOTIF 


etc., are what are called the “spot” pat- 
terns. Some of these are connected by 
one or two lines that may be lengthened 
or shortened according to the space desired 
between the figures. The conventional- 
ized rose motif of the third illustration is 
one of these connected spot patterns, and 
its use is well i!lustrated in the picture of 
the den in The Craftsman House, Series 
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Spot patterns, especially when entirely 
disconnected, are often used in the wall 
panels, just below a plain frieze. A good 
illustration of this very quaint and deco- 
rative use of such designs is shown in the 
picture of the living room in Craftsman 
House, Series of 1905, Number VII, pub- 
lished in the July number of THE Crarts- 
MAN. Here the wall spaces between the 
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STENCIL SHOWING SPOT PATTERN FOR PANEL BELOW FRIEZE 


of 1905, Number X, published in the 
October number. As will be seen, there 
are only two of the figures in each wall 
space, and they are placed so as to come 
near the edges, leaving only the line and 
the tiny bud figure in the center to 


plain frieze and paneled wainscot are so 
divided by corners, door and window cas- 
ings, as to give the effect of broad, shal- 
low panels. In the corner of each of these 
is stenciled the spot pattern shown in the 
fourth illustration accompanying this arti- 
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cle, and the effect gained is one of the most 
satisfactory of all in the interest it gives 
to these wide, plain spaces. It is a subtle 
decorative touch far more effective than 
any continuous or elaborate ornamentation. 

The fifth and sixth illustrations show 
other spot patterns that may be used 
either at wide intervals in a frieze, or 
below in the way just described. The 
secret of successful placing with these 
spot patterns is to have them so ar- 
ranged that they emphasize the struc- 
tural features 


in a room,—two on a 
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SPOT PATTERN FOR WALL PANEL 


chimney breast, one at each corner with a 
wide space between ; the same arrangement 
on a panel; one close to each side of a door 
or window casing; two close together in 
a corner, etc., always preserving the rela- 
tion of the figures to the structural fea- 
tures of the room rather than maintaining 
any regular spacing between the figures 
themselves. 

As to the method of making the sten- 
cils and applying the colors, it is necessary 
only to repeat the directions that have been 
given before with reference to stenciling 
on fabrics. 
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A stencil in itself is no more 


than a sheet of metal or heavy paper so cut 
that the pattern is formed by the open 
spaces. Metal is frequently used by pro- 
fessional decorators, to whose interest it 
is to make a stencil as durable as possible, 
but for home use the paper stencil is by far 
the best. A heavy paper or cardboard, 
prepared for use, is obtainable, but where 
it is not convenient to procure this sten- 
cil paper, an excellent substitute will be 
found in the ordinary manila paper. 
When this latter is used, the paper should 
be treated with a preparation of linseed 
oil, to which turpentine and japan dryer 
have been added in the following propor- 
tions: one-half as much turpentine as oil, 
and after these two have been well mixed, 
one-third as much japan as turpentine. 

When this preparation has somewhat 
dried out, the stencil is ready for cutting. 
This is best accomplished by using a knife 
with the point slightly rounded and sharp- 
ened at both edges, using great care to 
leave the edges of the pattern clean and 
crisp, and not to sever any of the lines 
which hold the pattern together, and which 
are technically known as “ties.” The best 
results in cutting may be obtained by tack- 
ing a piece of thick paper over a smooth 
board, and laying upon it the pattern to be 
cut out. A sheet of glass is often placed 
under the pattern instead of the board, but 
this is apt to dull the knife too quickly; 
the board is better, especially when covered 
so that the grain is not felt. When cut, 
the stencil is ready for use, except for a 
finishing coat of thin white shellac, which 
toughens the paper and makes it imper- 
vious to moisture of any kind. 

In applying the pattern to the wall it is 
best to use a round bristle brush and only 
the smallest possible quantity of dye or 
paint. The best effect is obtained, not 
with the ordinary brush strokes, but by 
stippling on the pigment with quick re- 
peated taps. of the end of the. brush. 














There are several color mediums that may 
be used: water colors, oil paints, chemical 
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SPOT PATTERN FOR WALL PANEL 

















dyes, or the lacquers we use in The Crafts- 
man Workshops. 
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If the Craftsman designs and colors are 
desired for stenciling a frieze or wall 
space, we will send the selected design in 
black on stencil paper, stenciled but not 
cut. With this, if our aid is requested in 
furnishing pigments and a color scheme, 
we will send a model design stenciled in 
color, and enough prepared lacquer in the 
right shades to do the work. ‘To enable 
us to do this, however, it is necessary for 
us to have samples of the wall covering or 
of the tint of the plaster, and other sam- 
ples to suggest the color scheme of the 
whole room. With these to guide us, the 
model pattern in colors will lend just the 
right color accent to the room for which 
the stencil is required, and the working 
pattern in black will need only to be cut 
as directed above to be ready for use. 


SOME USES OF METAL 
WORK 


O many requests have been sent us for 

“something on metal-working,” that 
we here give some examples of the progress 
made in this delightful handicraft both at 
home and abroad. Nothing is more deco- 
rative in the way of household belongings 
that are also things of beauty than ham- 
mered copper. Some of the best examples 
of these that have lately appeared are here 
reproduced from the International Studio, 
and we also reprint, for the benefit of 
beginners in metal-work, these extracts 
from an admirably practical little group 
of hints for simple metal working, written 
for the same publication by Mrs. Hugo 
Froelich. 


66 @.OPPER is the most popular of all 

metals with the craftsman, both for 
its artistic and utilitarian possibilities. It 
colors to unusual advantage and is, at the 
same time, malleable, durable and inex- 
pensive, lending itself easily to the making 
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of many common household articles. To 
the uninitiated the production of these 
articles is a mystery, but a few helpful 
suggestions may make the simpler forms 
of metal work possible to the beginner. 
“The bowl is the foundation of all cup- 
shaped forms, and is also one of the easiest 


DOMESTIC UTENSILS IN 


shapes to begin with. For a bowl six 
inches in diameter, take a piece of 19 gauge 
sheet copper, and, with the aid of a pair 
of compasses, draw on it a circle having a 
radius of three inches. Keeping the same 
centre, make two inner circles, one with 
an inch, the other with a two-inch radius. 
Now cut the copper a little outside of the 
outer circle with tinner’s shears, filing the 
edges to remove any roughness. In the 
end of a block of hard wood, four inches 
square, carve a circular depression, one- 


half inch deep, and two inches wide. 
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Holding the block firmly in a vise, place 
the metal on it and hammer it, three- 
fourths of an inch from the edge, over the 
hollow, continuing in circles until the inner 
circle is reached. For this work use a 
round-faced steel hammer, and strike with 


even blows, so spaced that no ridges will 


HAMMERED COPPER—DESIGNED BY AMY DAHNE, NURNBERG 


(Reproduced from Aunst und Dekoration.) 


Con- 
tinue this process until the bowl assumes 
the desired shape, after which any uneven 
places may be removed by placing the 
metal on a smooth steel plate or a flat 
piece of hard wood, and hammering gently 
over the entire surface. The size and 
proportion of the bottom of the bowl may 
be left to the individual worker, but care 
must be taken to secure a perfectly flat 
face on which the bowl may rest. When 
the copper has assumed satisfactory shape, 
cleanse it thoroughly by immersing it in 


be left between the impressions. 
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CASSEROLE COVER IN COPPER. 


(Reproduced from /niernational Studio) 


CROCKS WITH HAMMERED COPPER COVERS—DESIGNED BY AMY DAHNE, NURNBERG. 


(Reproduced from Kunst und Dekoration.) 


jo! 
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BELT CLASP—DESIGNED BY W. HARDIMAN FOkK THE GUILD 


OF HANDICRAFT. 


(Reproduced from /nternational Studio.) 


the pickle, which is made by adding two 
tablespoonfuls of sulphuric acid to one 
gallon of water. Rinse well and dry. 

“The coloring of the bowl is a second 
consideration. Suppose a bright polish is 
desired for the copper; it is secured by rub- 
bing with different grades of emery paper, 
first No. 1, then No. 0, and finally, polish- 
ing paper. Cuvuloring by means of heat is 
also effective and simple. After rubbing 
the cleansed metal with oil, subject it to a 
slow, even heat until a good color ap- 
pears. Again, various effects may be 
obtained by painting the copper with dif- 
ferent acids. 


ad OVERS 


for casse- 


roles are treated 
like very shal- 
low bowls. The 
exact outline of 
the dish is 
drawn on the 
copper and a 
half 
side of this is 


inch out- 


marked a second 
circle for the 
flange of the lid. 
The edge is 


turned over 


the lid fit the casserole, 
especial precaution being 
necessary to make the out- 
line of the cover follow 
the lip of the dish. 

“A suitable design, pre- 
viously prepared, is now 
transferred to the inside 
of the cover, where it is 
outlined with a scratch 
point. A bed of chasing 
pitch, which serves both 
as a support for the metal 
and a resisting cushion for 
the tool, should have been previously pre- 
pared on a heavy board large enough to 
hold the cover. Both cover and pitch are 
now warmed until the cover can be pressed 
down into the pitch, concave side up. Al- 
low it to cool until it is of the temperature 
of the hand. The parts of the design that 
are to be in relief are hammered down by 
holding the end of the tool against the 
metal with the left hand, and varying the 
blows with the right, so as to block out 
the general effect of the design. Some 
parts of the design will need a strong 
accent, which may be given by using 


smaller and sharper tools. If, for exam- 


BUCKLE—DESIGNED BY BRANDT. 


sharply to make 
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BELT AND BAG MOUNTED IN SILVER-——DE- 


SIGNED BY W. VON BECKERATH, MUNICH. 
(Reproduced from Aunst und Dekoration.) 


ple, the crab design is used, the accent will 
be on the eye, the spurs of the claws, or 
other parts of the body, according to the 


demands of the design. The design may 
be rendered more characteristic by a sug- 
gestion of the harmonious water lines. 
After the design is blocked in, the cover 
is taken from the pitch by heating it with 
a Bunsen burner, and is cleaned with 
kerosene. It is next placed on the pitch 
again, right side up, so that the shapes 
may be refined by working the background 
down, and smoothing the relief by using 
flat plenishers and outliners. 

“The handle for the cover is made from 
a strip of copper five and one-half inches 
long, one-half inch wide, and one-eighth 
inch thick. After annealing the metal, 
flatten its ends by hammering them on the 
anvil with a heavy hammer. Shape the 


handle into any form desired on the horn 
of a vise, finishing the edges to the re- 
quired smoothness by filing. Now drill 
holes through both ends of the handle and 
the cover, to receive the rivets, which are 
This leaves 
the cover ready for the silver lining, which 
completes an artistic as well as a useful 
cooking dish.” 


fastened in the usual way. 


EAUTIFUL metal work is also com- 
ing more and more into prominence 

for the little accessories to women’s dress 
upon which so much of its effect depends. 
The flowing lines of plant-forms, by 
which the New Art may always be recog- 
nized, are especially graceful when used in 
this way, especially when used with the 


BELT AX BAG MOUNTED IN SILVER-—DE- 
SIGNED BY W. VON BECKERATH, MUNICH. 
(Reproduced from Aunst und Dekoration.) 
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restraint and simplicity shown in the two 


beautiful buckles illustrated here. One is 
by Brandt, a German enthusiast of Der 
Moderne Stil, and the other is by W. 
Hardiman, a member of the English Guild 
of Handicraft. The German buckle is 
perhaps broader and more simple in its 
design, but the lines and exquisite work- 
manship of the English belt-clasp make it 
a perfect thing of its kind. It will be 
noted that the fantastic shapes which so 
often mar examples of the New Art are 
here wanting. Nothing could be more to 
the purpose or more intended for practical 
Both are 
designed to carry the line of the belt un- 


use than these two buckles. 
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broken, as it should be, and in both there 
appears the most charming effect of sim- 
plicity in shape, design and workmanship. 

Willy von Beckerath, the versatile Ger- 
man artist, does not disdain to turn his 
attention to such humble things as belts 
and bags, and the result should raise the 
standard of designs for these useful things. 
In the two examples given, nothing could 
be finer or more massive than the belt- 
clasps and bag mountings. To any clever 
worker in metals, their strong simplicity 
and the appearance of usefulness which is 
one of their chief claims to beauty, will be 
full of suggestion and inspiration toward 
sound and beautiful design. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPON DENCE 


Miss Mary E. Situ, Wellsville, O., 
Sept. 2, 1905:- “Your magazine more than 
pleases me, it surprises and delights me. 
Why I have not seen it before I do. not 
At first I thought I could not af- 
ford it, but after reading it through, I 
found I could not afford not to take it. I 
will drop something of less importance. 
I hope to have much help from THE 
CRAFTSMAN in building our home. My 
sister and I expect to erect a house this 
fall on the Ohio river, which is very 
beautiful here. I shall ask your help, if I 
may, by and by.” 

Apert A. Cass, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
16, 1905: “I wish to acknowledge receipt 
of cabinet work catalogue, and wish to 
say that I am in hearty sympathy with the 
Craftsman movement, and hope to benefit 
by it later on.” 

Joun H. Hartoc, Manager Alameda 
Advancement Association, Alameda, Cal., 
Aug. 20, 1905: “I just received the Sep- 
tember CRAFTSMAN and cannot help writ- 
ing you at once expressing my admiration 
for this, the handsomest and most interest- 
ing magazine that I have ever seen.” 


know. 
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Mrs. Cecit SmitH, Sherman, Tex., 
Sept. 2, 1905: “You have so filled me 
with ‘Divine discontent’ that I have be- 
come a by-word in the community, and 
friends smile significantly and intimate 
that I am ‘Craftsman crazy.’ However, 
they borrow my magazine, so I feel that 
the little leaven will in time leaven the 
whole. I am most anxious to enjoy your 
special interest and advice in behalf of my 
new home which I have planned in accord- 
ance with the Craftsman idea, as much as 
Where shall I go, if 
I am anxious that my home 
shall be an exponent of all that THe 
CRAFTSMAN stands for.” 

Mrs. I. D. Wesster, Mankato, 
Minn., Aug. 31, 1905: “We find your 
magazine very valuable and interesting, 
and hope to make use of its ideas and sug- 
gestions for a home we are expecting to 
build.” 

Maup L. Hatrey, Pendleton, Oregon, 
Aug. 15, 1905: “A stranger sent from 
Walla Walla, fifty miles from here, for 
my copies of THE CRAFTSMAN, and re- 
turned them by express.” 


lay in my power. 
not to you? 
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GUSTAV STICKLEY, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


CHRIST AMONG HIS FELLOWMEN: BY HAR- 
RIET JOOR 


WOR nineteen hundred years a faint, far melody, born on 
the far Judean plains, has echoed through the souls of 
men; across the centuries the Beautiful Life, touched 
with deathless charm and grace, still sheds its fragrance 
through the world; and still, as to a cool, green spot 
amid the sun-parched, dusty ways, men’s thoughts turn 

=— to the hamlet in the hollow of the hills, where the little lad 

of Nazareth dwelt in the long ago. 

Very little is told us of Christ’s boyhood, and that little is veiled 
in finest reticence; yet we know that it was sheltered and sweet, un- 
folding as normally hour by hour as the growing things He loved. In 
the laborer’s cabin, furnished with a few coarse mats and earthen 
vessels, and, may be, a painted chest, the boy awoke to the wonder of 
each new dawn, and in the small dark chamber that served at once 
for living room and work shop, watched Joseph at his bench where 
the sweet-smelling shavings curled and foamed about the swift- 
flying plane. At evening, when the twilight folded all the hills in 
mystery, the little lad, with His hand upon His mother’s gown, must 
often have joined the line of chattering women waiting with their 
water-jars about the village fountain. In the narrow, crooked streets, 
Mary’s son must have played with His small neighbors, and have 
gathered with them about the reader of the synagogue, inthe village- 
school, repeating, in concert with His restless mates, bits of Hebrew 
scripture—burning words that thrilled the lad like organ chords. 

What intuitions were stirring during the reticent child-years 
we know not, but at the age of twelve we know there came a quick- 
ening touch that wakened the shy soul to consciousness. In that year 
He went up to Jerusalem for the passover, to the sacred city about 
which His boyish dreams had so long centered; and in the pleasant, 
leisurely journeying to the capital, as pilgrims from other provinces 
joined the party from Nazareth, the village lad came more fully into 
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touch with His people, and was stirred by their passionate hopes as 
He had been of old by the prophets and poets. When Jerusalem 
itself shone on Him above its rocky slope——when He entered the 
great temple, all radiant in white and gold, and came face to face . 
with the reverend doctors in the crowded courts, the boy forgot Him- 
self, forgot all shyness and awkwardness, and in breathless question 
and answer gave utterance to thoughts He had long pondered in 
silence. 

We know the boy’s wondering reply to the tremulous, troubled 
greeting of His mother, and that He returned to the carpenter’s home 
to dwell there in the gentle subjection of the past; but the old life 
could never be His again. There was a new significance in the sunrise 
and the dark, a new meaning in the lines carven by sin and pain in the 
faces of men and women. Never again could He walk unconscious, 
uncaring, through the village street, for the young heart had grown 
aware of its brotherhood and throbbed in poignant sympathy with the 
hurts it could as yet but dimly comprehend. With new grave ten- 
derness He looked upon all living things; upon the careless sparrows 
gathering their food by the pathside; upon the ravens whom their 
heavenly Father fed; and upon the dumb, patient creatures who 
shared man’s daily toil. 


VER the little hamlet in the fold of the hills the days passed 
very quietly till the lad, grown to manhood, stood Himself 
by Joseph’s bench and watched the shavings foam and curl 

about His own swift-gliding plane. But the heart that had 
throbbed of old in boyish sympathy had only drawn closer through 
the years to the starved lives about Him. All day a-down the narrow 
street toilers passed to and fro before His workshop door, and the 
love-keen eyes noted each lagging step, each stooping shoulder, each 


tired face, where the hunger for sympathy was keener than the hunger 
for bread. 


When querulous, despondent neighbors, fretting at life’s inequali- 
ties, gathered at twilight about His mother’s threshold, the son of the 
home, listening silently in the shadow of the lintel, knew that in the 
wealth they coveted lay not the peace these wearied creatures craved. 
For the young carpenter of Nazareth, looking on man as man, regard- 
less of the accident of wealth or place, had found the same hungering 
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soul, the same sensitive pain-racked body, and a heart quivering to 
the same elemental joys and sorrows, beneath the beggar’s rags and 
the prince’s purple, under the churchman’s fair phylacteries and a 
Magdalen’s draggled silks. 

In His clear vision the poor as well as the rich had mistaken the 
values of life, knowing not the “things that belonged unto their 
peace”; and His yearning to ease their pain,—to open the eyes that 
were holden unto the real meaning of life, to heal in harassed hearts 
this canker of bitterness that poisoned all the wholesome sweetness 
of their days,—grew ever stronger, until He laid down forever His 
workman’s tools and went forth to minister unto men. 

Of that brief three years’ service we have only a broken record— 
a few words treasured in memory from the many that He spoke, a 
few deeds of tenderness and fragmentary pictures of the days beside 
the lake, among the tamarinds and oleanders. Yet from those little 
rolls, passed so eagerly from hand to hand among His early followers; 
from those hurried notes, warm from the hearts of men who had 
listened to His voice day after day, and felt the warmth of His living 
hand, we can see how. simply, how spontaneously, the public life of 
the Nazarene unfolded, remaining throughout one in spirit, one in 
self-forgetting tenderness, with the quiet earlier years. We can 
follow the Nazarene and His little company of friends in their 
leisurely journey from hamlet to hamlet, pausing now in a straggling 
fishing town, and now at a great farm house bowered in olive or 
pomegranate trees; resting one day at a laborer’s cabin and dining the 
next from a fig tree beside the way. 

The whole of those three years were spent in the open. Only 
“at even when the sun was set,” do the villagers bring their sick for 
healing to the threshold of the fisherman’s home; through all the fair 
sunlit hours it is along the white winding roadways that the people 
press about Him. It is upon Genesaret’s sandy beach that He com- 
forts their sufferers, and it is there that the five thousand are fed, the 
sensitive John noting delicately that “there was much grass in the 
place.” We find Jesus again and again upon this beautiful lake, 
now rocked lightly upon its sunlit waters, leaning from Peter’s fishing 
boat to speak comfortingly to the throngs upon the shore; again, 
sleeping for very weariness in a storm-tossed boat in the midst of an 
angry sea. We follow the little flock through the windings of the 
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hills, and on a sunny Sabbath morning find them among the ripening 
wheat fields. The whole of Christ’s ministry is thus bathed in sun- 
shine, and the breath of the fields blows yet cool and sweet through 
the words that He spoke. 

By threshing-floor and vineyard He paused to talk with the toilers, 
and on Sabbath mornings in the village synagogues, where any who 
would might rise and speak, the simple, gracious words of this young 
stranger from the hill-town touched with new meaning all the dusty 
ways of life. Everywhere the country folk, yet sensitive to the intui- 
tive leadings of love, heard gladly this new teacher who answered to 
an instinctive need of their natures; the shyest and tenderest souls 
drew near, all unafraid, to this delicate spirit, and numbed creatures, 
too weary to comprehend the spoken word, responded to the love in 
the pitiful voice and tender, healing hand. 


tossed to and fro like a wind-driven sea by changing impulses, 

and He strove by object-lessons of exquisite simplicity to teach 
them of the soul’s life and the soul’s needs. Taking their children 
in His arms He bade them, through their tenderness for their own 
little ones, interpret the love of their unseen Father; healing their 
sick, He told them thus would the Father heal their sick souls; and 
He gave them bread, common barley bread, that they could see, and 
touch, and taste, telling them thus, with spiritual food, would God 
satisfy their soul-hunger. 

In the hearts of the degraded poor there rankles ever a sullen 
bitterness against the rich; but in this peasant teacher, who knew that 
satiety, more surely even than exhausting toil, dulled a man’s vision to 
the real meaning of life, we find none of this unreasoning hatred; 
instead, there is a boundless pity for beautiful souls that have been 
impoverished through wealth. 

Yet it is over the people, over the degraded multitude that has 
ever formed the great majority, that the Son of Man most tenderly 
yearned. And the poor could listen to the carpenter of Nazareth 
without suspicion or resentment, for was He not one of themselves? 
Thus that which turned His townsfolk against Him was the key 
which has unlocked hearts to Him through the centuries. His hands, 
too, had been calloused by toil; His shoulders had been bruised by 
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T HE heart of the Nazarene yearned over this childish multitude 
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Frederick von Uhde. Copyright 1899 by Photographische Gesellschaft. With permission of Berlin Photographic Co., N. Y. 


‘*CHRIST HEALING THE SICK.”’ 
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that same yoke of poverty that chafed their own; He, too, in His 
peasant-home had seen His mother toil, had worn garments poor 
and patched ;.He, too, had winced even as they under the petty shifts 
and humiliations that wear away the courage of the poor. Only one 
who had Himself known the pinch of poverty could have estimated 
the preciousness of the widow’s mite; only one who had Himself 
labored until His muscles ached and every nerve was a-quiver, could 
so pitifully have called unto the “heavy-laden.” 

All the homely details of their daily existence He knew. Year 
after year He had watched the shepherds leading their flocks to 
pasture, and had seen the fishermen mending their nets upon the shore, 
or rocking in their heavy boats upon the inland sea. He had talked 
with the farmers sowing seed in the springtime, and paused beside the 
vine-dressers at work on the green hill-slope; and all the weather 
signs of the country folk—all the tokens of changing seasons—were 
familiar from earliest boyhood to the lad of Nazareth. 

Living thus close to the heart of earth’s toilers, Christ drew His 
most beautiful parables from humble sources, familiar to the poorest: 
the grain of mustard seed, the salt that lost its savor, the rush-light, the 
leaven in the measure of meal, the drag-net; the plow,—from the 
simplest surroundings of daily life He drew His images. . Thus it is 
that the words of the Galilean are written for us to-day upon the 
homely page of daily existence,—the fields of grain rippling beneath 
the wind, the little children at play in our city streets, the hen gather- 
ing her chickens under her wing, the sparrows gossiping about our 
eaves, the wild mustard that brightens our roadsides in mid-summer, 
—upon each is stamped the thought of Him who loved all living 
things, and touched the lowliest with beauty. 


'\ N T E are wont to think of Jesus as a man of sorrows, weighed 
down by grief; we know that He yearned, even unto heart- 

break, to heal the sick souls of men; and that the sensitive 

spirit, quivering beneath its burden of sympathy, was oppressed 
toward the last with prescience of the coming agony. But we must 
not, on the other hand, forget that Mary’s son was eagerly welcome 
at banquet and bridal, and that little children sprang gladly to His 
arms; and this could not have been had there not throbbed a respon- 
sive chord of joy in the young Master’s heart; in His soul lay not 
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only the great stillness of one at peace with God, but also a tender 
joyousness that shone like sunshine into darkened lives. Was He 
not the bringer of Glad Tidings? An organization of such exquisite 
delicacy must needs suffer more keenly than the coarser-fibred, yet has 
it an equally exquisite capacity for happiness; and a smile must often 
have curved the lip of the Son of Man as He looked on little children 
and on the flowers by the pathside; at the wild birds circling over- 
head, and the shimmer of sunlight on the sea. With His rare sensi- 
tiveness to nature, the mystery of growing grain, of lengthening leaf, 
and ripening seed, seems to have touched Jesus from earliest boyhood ; 
and through His words it is easy to divine the strength and gladness 
the Man of Nazareth drew continually from the beauty of earth and 
sky. Time and again, when sore oppressed, we see Him seek the 
healing silence of the hills. ‘To the mountains this boy of the high- 
lands withdraws again and again to pray; and in the morning, “rising 
a great while before day,” we see Him stealing from the sleeping 
hamlet to lose Himself in some high solitude. When news comes 
of His cousin’s death, the delicate grieving soul yearns to mourn in 
the quiet of the hills, apart from the curious eyes of men; and when 
the twelve, elate but very weary, return from their first journey of 
ministry, the Master, with that brooding mother-care which He 
ever folds about them, bids them “come apart into a desert place to 
rest awhile.” Even in the last week, when the shadows had gathered 
darkly across His path, it is in a garden,—a garden of gnarled olive 
trees,—that He seeks peace each night. 

The Son of Man was no ascetic, passing with veiled eyes through 
the world; He opened wide His heart to the sweetness of the earth 
and to the lovableness of the men and women in it. The bright and 
animated scene at banquet or marriage festival woke in Him a sym- 
pathetic gladness; and He has drawn for us the most delicate pictures 
of home life, of bridal joys, of family reunions, of fealty between 
servant and lord, of joy over the coming of a little child into a home. 
The sense of human nearness was sweet to Him,—the touch of warm 
hands, the sound of eager voices in the village street, the loitering 
groups in the doorways as the evening fell, the noise of little children 
at play in the market-square. And this Man, who so sternly con- 
demned the elaborate religious rites which had stifled the spon- 
taneous faith of His fathers, was, on the other hand, in closest 
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sympathy with the quaint customs of the common-folk, that ever 
shrined some deep, poetic origin; and He understood the natural 
craving of these meagre, colorless lives for the touch of drama, only 
possible to them in the pageant of wedding or funeral. 

After the forty days of isolation and preparation on the stony 
western slope, we never again find Jesus shutting Himself away from 
men, for He needed the affection of His kind, hungering like all sensi- 
tive natures for human sympathy. An equal friendship is, perhaps, 
the rarest joy granted to noble souls, for they breathe an air too thin 
and cold for their brothers of the valley; only in His Father, indeed, 
could this exquisite spirit find perfect comprehension. Yet love, with 
its clairvoyance, will leap many a chasm at which heavy-footed reason 
halts, and Mary of Bethany and the fisher-boy of Galilee, like a 
Kempis in his mountains, drew very near to the Master’s soul. Beau- 
tiful, indeed, to Him who “measured all men by their love,” and held 
precious the least golden grain of affection, must have been the devo- 
tion of His humble friends. Sweet to the tired Master, when the 
darkness fell, must have been the warm home-welcome in Peter’s 
house beside the sea; and sweetest of all, the sanctuary at Bethany, 
where He might freely unburden His heart, and rest in the friendship 
of delicate, loyal souls. 

This happiness which He had found in common things, within the 
reach of the poorest, Christ yearned to share with all. As He had 
found joy in beautiful things, He strove to awaken in degraded souls 
the atrophied sense of beauty; and when they gazed with dull throbs 
of envy at the rich folk flaunting by to gay Tiberias, He pointed to a 
roadside flower, bidding them rejoice in its grace of line, in its ineffa- 
ble glory of color and perfume. He who gave of His own tenderness 
unsparingly, knowing that the cruse of love could never be drained, 
strove to teach these restless, covetous creatures the beauty of love,— 
love that banished bitterness from the heart and brought that very 
kingdom of heaven for which they vaguely prayed. It was not work 
that saddened men’s days; work, the artisan of Galilee knew well was 
one of the joys of life,—it was the grudging spirit in which they toiled 
and the canker of envy that poisoned happiness. And for this galling 
yoke of sullen slavery He would give them one softened, glorified, by 
love; the yoke that He, himself, had borne. Again and again, by 
word and deed, He emphasizes the beauty and dignity of personal 
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service, that upon which, even nineteen hundred years ago, the arro- 
gant of the earth had set the spurious stigma of shame. We read that 
even on the last night, in the upper chamber, when the shadow of 
death had drawn so nigh, He washed the feet of the twelve, that the 
sting of false shame might never again wound their hearts. 

Even after His death it is in the sweetly familiar act of breaking 
bread that He appears to the two at Emmaus; and when, through the 
cold gray dawn, the heavy-hearted fishermen see the beckoning figure 
on the beach, blue wreaths of smoke curl upward from a fire at His 
feet, and bread and fish are cooking for them there. The last memory 
He leaves to man is one of homely loving service. 

So the story of the Beautiful Life has come down to us through the 
years ; still its sweetness breathes through the world we live in, still it 
gladdens and heals the tired souls of men; while the message of the 
Galilean, grown clearer through the yearning centuries, is plainer, 
it may be, to our eyes to-day than to the wistful vision of the twelve 
who broke bread with Him daily in the long ago. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


ARK! the bells ringing! 

In the deep night, in the depth of the winter of Man, 

Lo! once more the Son is born. 
O, age long, not in Nazareth alone, 
Nor now to-day, but through all ages of the past, 
The bells of Christmas ringing! 
The Savior-music like a dream from heaven 
Touching the slumbering heart. 
Sweet music which the people with unerring instinct cling to! 
O winter sun arising never more to set! 
O, Nature, slowly changing, slow transforming to the heart of men, 
Shrine of the soul, shrine of the new-born god—of Man himself! 

—Edward Carpenter. 
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MUNICIPAL ART IN CHICAGO: A CIVIC 
RENAISSANCE PLANNED FOR THE WEST- 
ERN METROPOLIS: BY L. M. McCAULEY 


ICAGO, a metropolis famed far and wide as a type of 
city devoted to progress along material lines, stands on 
the brink of a transformation. The civic conscience 
has awakened and the same lively enthusiasm that led 
to the building of a world city, the housing and employ- 
ment of millions of people from every quarter of the 

globe, and the establishing of a reputation for business enterprise, is 
displaying itself in an effort to make the city a better place in which 
to live. Not only is there a revolution in the popular mind regarding 
sanitary conditions, but heed is being given to the natural hunger of 
the human being for healthful intellectual surroundings and for 
beautiful things to look upon during his days of work and his hours 
of recreation. The words “Municipal Art” are echoed from the 
galleries of the Art Institute where the Municipal Art League is 
urging its mission, to the boys’ clubs in the school rooms and the small 
neighborhood societies, and back again to the committees in the city 
hall where business men are considering the larger problems of re- 
form. It has come to be known in these latter days of general edu- 
cation, that municipal art in the true sense is the art of city making. 
It serves the cause of beauty as well as the purpose of utility and en- 
lists the interests and activities of every man, woman and child who is 
part of the city life. Ithas to do in a practical way with the symmetri- 
cal planning of streets, grouping buildings according to convenience 
and beauty, and housing the multitudes with a due regard for appro- 
priate architecture. It concerns itself with good order and the health 
of society, providing for physical well-being and mental content 
by encouraging education and the arts—by uniting the useful and the 
beautiful and adding to the rewards of industry the recreation of joy 
giving occupations. The fine arts play an important part in the art 
of city making—architecture and its companion landscape gardening, 
painting and sculpture and decorative design keeping fair company 
with the practical trades and lending a genial spirit to distinguish the 
aesthetic side of life. A well kept city is a great stimulus to good 
citizenship. Its dignity and order awaken civic pride, and pride is a 
barrier to lawlessness and crime. “Let us make our city lovely and 
we shall love it,” is the motto that has inspired more than one civic 
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improvement club, and the legend carries a deep meaning. When 
the citizen looks upon municipal art as a larger kind of home making 
and directs his energy to improving the corner about his doors—the 
hours of transformation are not far distant. 


EW cities have had fathers who have had the gift of seeing 

into the future and laying wise plans for municipal extension. 

Time has shown that streets and byways are the descendants of 
country highways and footpaths, and that residential districts, manu- 
facturing centers and buildings for public utility have been con- 
structed according to the demands of the hour. There has been no 
thought of the art of city building nor of the relation of groups of 
buildings to a large general scheme. The average city represents 
the inventions of many individuals. It is interesting to the student 
of evolution and of sociology but does not present the signs of upward 
progress along sane lines of art that are especially cheering to 
the devotee of aesthetic development. Chicago is not an exception to 
this rule. In less than a century it has grown from a frontier outpost 
to a world city. The massing of population and of wealth has taken 
place with dazzling rapidity. A suburb seems to spring up in a 
single night and the flower bespangled prairie of the spring is covered 
in the autumn by an immense steel framed business plant girdled by 
a village sheltering hundreds of employees. Yet while business has 
been taking such tremendous strides in Chicago, in spite of a fluctuat- 
ing population and the backset of devastating conflagrations, much 
has been accomplished that is encouraging and leads to the plans 
which promise a glorious future. 

Consider briefly certain existing conditions. The city is scattered 
on a plain which is but a few feet above Lake Michigan, rising towards 
the north, west and south and draining into Lake Michigan, though 
the new system intends to guide the sewage towards the Mississippi 
and thus keep the waters of the lake untainted for drinking purposes. 
Fortunately, according to the original plan, the streets extend in 
orderly fashion with the points of the compass, crossing the river and 
its branches on bridges. Several diagonal avenues following Indian 
trails known as the Little Fort Road and the Green Bay Road, etc., 
named North Clark Street, Lincoln Avenue, Ogden Avenue, and the 
Archer Road, are useful thoroughfares and afford short cuts to distant 
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suburbs. The business blocks and dwellings bordering these streets 
represent the fancies of various builders. The large corporation 
whose construction covers an entire block is a thing of late years. For- 
eigners find food for comment in the heterogeneous styles of architec- 
ture which anyone acquainted with social conditions realizes is the 
expression of the Chicago citizen whose taste is in a state of evolution. 
He has not had time to consider rules of art nor the inclination to bow 
before precedent. He builds as he works, according to impulse, with 
a shrewd idea of making acccommodations to suit his convenience. 
When these are outgrown he pulls down the massive walls and 
rebuilds in tune with prevailing fashion. Hence the spectacle of 
razing substantial structures but a score of years old, and the substitu- 
tion of the skyscraper, the moving of brick houses from place to place 
and the reshaping of streets, and the busy disorder of reconstruction 
which is apparent on all sides, even in the park system, where road- 
ways are changed and clumps of trees uprooted and reset according to 
the design of every new park superintendent. The atmosphere is 
restless, society at home and the crowds in the streets teem with excite- 
ment, and life, though unsettled, is vital with interest and rich in 
possibilities which the hopeful citizen now looks forward to see 
develop worthily under the spur of the impulse of civic reform. 

The land approach through miles of unattractive neighborhoods 
gives an unfortunate impression of the city. With two or three excep- 
tions the Illinois Central, the La Salle Street Stations, and perhaps 
one other of the railway depots, do not rise to the dignity which should 
invest a gateway to so large acity. European capitals, Boston, New 
York and Washington realize the importance of splendid railroad 
terminals. These should afford every convenience and heighten 
the respect of the traveler and be commensurate with the wealth and 
importance of the railroad system. An admirable plan has been 
proposed by Mr. F. A. Delano, railway official, and Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham and his staff, which presents a solution to the railway terminal 
problem and is one of the plans for the future. Twelfth Street, on 
which a number of stations are located, is practically owned by rail- 
roads from State Street to the river. The plan suggests that this be 
widened to a boulevard from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet wide, which would compare favorably with any of the great 
boulevards of the world. Five or six railroad systems might then 
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build as many stations side by side. This would avoid confusion, 
though the proximity would practically make them one. The twenty- 
two trunk lines concentrating in these terminals would be saved time 
and money in transporting passengers from one to the other. The 
office buildings of the several railroads would be erected on the north 
side of the same boulevard, giving the companies cheaper and more 
convenient quarters than they now have and perfectly accessible to 
the public wishing to transact business with them. The boulevard 
would be elevated to the level of the present viaduct, about twenty 
feet above the ground, and provided with electric car lines intersecting 
all main lines. An elevated road operating with shuttle trains would 
connect this railroad center with that on the west side of the river. 
The spaces beneath the viaduct could be utilized for handling bag- 
gage, mail and small amounts of freight. Should the confusion of the 
railroads be untangled, the question of local transportation will next 
be taken up in the municipal house cleaning. At present, a question 
of franchises, and right of way under the river, permits the existence 
of an antiquated street railway system such as would not be tolerated 
elsewhere. The elevated roads happily make way along alleys and, 
though not so conspicuous, will probably come under the reforming 
hand of one of the score of committees that are taking up the beauti- 
fying of the city. 


HICAGO is in its youth—it has the willing strength of the self- 
made man as well as his failings. It has been doing with all 
its might and has had no time to live and to beautify its sur- 

roundings. The rectangular plan of streets forbids the quaint 
surprises and picturesque features common to old cities where an 
occasional byway unconsciously grew to be a thoroughfare, and con- 
tinued to wind its way with buildings on either side. Chicago’s 
business streets are due north, south, east and west. The severe walls 
of skyscrapers rise on either side like the rock bound walls of some 
mighty canyon. The Art Institute stands alone in Grant Park facing 
Adams street, an enviable location. It has an impressive approach 
with a broad plaza and stone stairways guarded by bronze lions and 
decorative electroliers. The new Field Columbian Museum and the 
Crerar Library will also stand in Grant Park and thus the city will 
finally have a monumental center of public edifices. 
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The present public buildings—the City Hall and the County 
Building, crowded close to the streets with no circling frame of park- 
ing, cannot lay claim to any architectural prominence. They were 
distinguished from the adjoining buildings by massive pillars and 
caryatids, but were so poorly constructed that they have been con- 
sidered in an unsafe condition for some years, indeed, the County 
Building has been condemned and is to be replaced by a skyscraper 
which promises to be an edifice put up on strictly business principles— 
the first Courthouse which has set aside all pretentions of municipal 
magnificence and contents itself with business convenience to the 
exclusion of all other ideas. The Post Office has a monumental effect 
with wings and central dome, contrasting with the square roofs of the 
office buildings about. The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank and the 
Chicago National Bank are approached by magnificent pillared 
entrances and porticoes. The new home of the First National Bank 
is businesslike and unassuming on the exterior, but within the plain 
entrance is a white marble staircase of unusual beauty, leading to the 
rooms used by the bank in its daily service. The same taste led to the 
decoration of the Directors’ and the President’s room with mural 
paintings by Oliver Dennett Grover. Two large paintings have 
already been placed in the ceilings and other important panels and 
lunettes are under way. 


HICAGO’S natural advantages invite artistic improvement, 
and when means are forthcoming and business energy lends its 
aid to perfect plans already under way, there will be a definite 

reason for civic pride. With a commanding situation at the head of 
Lake Michigan the city has a lake frontage of about twenty-five miles. 
Of this at present a little over ten miles are included in pleasure 
grounds for the people, in Lincoln, Grant, Jackson and Calumet 
Parks. Circling the northern, southern and western suburbs are 
regions of wooded uplands and ravines easily reached by suburban 
car lines and boulevards for driving. The Chicago River unites with 
the lake at the northern edge of the business district. It extends west 
about one mile then divides in two branches, one reaching out into the 
fields of the northwest and the other extending toward the southwest. 
The river and its branches form a busy highway for ships of all types, 
from the little fruit steamers to lumber schooners and big freighters 
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and passenger boats and ocean going vessels bound for Europe. Thus 
the river is one of the main arteries for the business of the city. It is 
crossed by many bridges of the swing and bascule types which may 
easily become picturesque features, and the stream, with its quaint 
craft and flocks of gulls, has its own characteristic beauty. 

In London and in Paris the traditions of the past and its memorials 
rule every achievement. In Chicago the impulse of present accom- 
plishment nerves every activity. When the Chicago citizen is at 
work,—as the psychologist would say,—he is all there, devoting every 
thought to his labor. This absorption to the needs of the hour has 
from the very beginning militated against plans which would bring 
benefits to future generations. The spirit of all work and no play 
prevails and pleasure grounds were among the last items for con- 
sideration in the minds of the city fathers. Men who have studied 
the place of pleasure grounds in the lives of the masses state that each 
large city should have one acre of park to each twenty acres of city 
areas, and that there should also be one acre of park to each one hun- 
dred inhabitants. These ideal relations are being kept continually 
before the minds of the people in the effort to secure public opinion to 
favor the new scheme for an outer belt of parks and boulevards. At 
present Chicago stands seventh in park acreage, having but 3,174 
acres against the 12,878 acres of Boston. In length of boulevards the 
figures are better, Chicago ranks as the second city, having forty- 
eight miles of such drives, while New York ranks first with sixty-one 
miles. 

The original plat of the city, made in 1839, shows that half a square 
on the lake shore where the Public Library now stands, and known as 
Dearborn Park, was assigned as the sole breathing spot for the workers 
of the future city. In 1842 another square, a mile north of the river, 
was named Washington Park. It was dedicated to the use of the 
public and still remains a favorite haunt of that locality. This pretty 
little park, shaded by tall elms and gay with flowers, is one of many 
small plats which came as gifts to the city, and were established 
between the sixties and the seventies. Lincoln Park, the pride of the 
city, had its beginnings in 1860. Five years later the name Lincoln 
was given to it, and more land has been added from time to time until 
its beauties in boulevard and winding walks, in sea wall and bathing 
beaches, in gardens and conservatories, are justly famed. 
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Beginning with the Lincoln Park Board, the pleasure ground 
advocates increased innumber. Finally, inspired with a faith in the 
expansion of the city, public spirited men proposed a chain of parks 
and boulevards circling the city,—starting at Lincoln Park, leading 
by handsome driveways west for several miles and uniting Humboldt 
Park, Garfield and Douglas Parks and Washington and Jackson 
Parks on the south. This original plan, which at that time was 
thought to be the work of visionaries and too far out of the world to 
be of benefit to the people, has resulted in a delightful park system 
now within the closely built districts of the city limits and enjoyed 
daily by thousands of people. The last link in the chain, a connecting 
boulevard uniting Michigan avenue and Pine street, is part of a new 
project. 


HE Lake Shore Drive is a conspicuous example of progress 
along the art side of expansion. From a short distance north 
of the river it extends through Lincoln Park and continues as 

the Sheridan Road, a broad macadamized driveway which has been 
completed to Fort Sheridan, a distance of more than thirty miles 
through picturesque suburbs and rolling country along the north shore. 


East of the Lake Shore Drive rolls Lake Michigan beyond a promen- 
ade, avenues of elms and a turfed parkway with walks for the people. 
Facing it from the west are the residences of Chicago’s wealthiest 
families. The outer shore driveway, with a protecting sea wall, 
branches from the Lake Shore Drive where it enters Lincoln Park. 
It is built upon made ground and is separated from the main road by 
a lagoon for boating. This outer drive will be extended several miles 
farther north. 

The landscape gardening idea is spreading from the parks proper 
to various public works. Owing to crowded buildings it is impossible 
to plant trees or open squares in the heart of the city. Public schools, 
however, have issued petitions for more playground and increased 
space before property becomes too dear in their neighborhoods to 
permit open lots. Another idea that is interesting civic improvement 
committees and which the city has promised to heed is that of central- 
izing public offices in the wards. The plan is to obtain a square and 
within a park to erect headquarters for both fire and police depart- 
ments under a single roof. In the same building it would be possible 
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to have an assembly hall for neighborhood use and the park would 
serve as recreation grounds. The plan would be economical in the 
end and well kept buildings and grounds elevate standards of taste in 
the community. 

For convenience in administration there are several park com- 
missions, all of which are working for the good of the public. The 
South Park Commission has recently added twelve new parks and 
squares to its system. The social service spirit animates. the work, 
field houses and neighborhood center buildings have been erected in 
several parks, and the intention is to follow out the idea until the park 
becomes of the highest possible service to the community. The South 
Park Board has under its jurisdiction Grant Park, or the old Lake 
Front, Jackson and Washington Parks and a system of boulevards. 
It contemplates widening Michigan avenue to one hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet, from Park Row to the river, widening Pine street 
similarly from the river north to Chicago avenue and erecting a 
bascule bridge connecting the two avenues—this is the last link in the 
park system which encircles the city and one that will add much to 
the beauty of the cityasawhole. As the increase of population forced 
home the truth that more fields for recreation were needed, in 1903 
the park commissioners were authorized to spend $6,500,000 for new 
parks. Grant Park, the old Lake Front in the heart of the city, was 
increased in area fivefold; Lincoln Park was extended and Jackson 
Park rehabilitated, and Chicago has now eighty-four parks aggregat- 
ing 3,169 acres connected by forty-nine miles of boulevards. 

In this dawn of better things men of great foresight became united 
on a commission which has advertised a larger scheme than any 
dreamed of in the past. This is to be brought before the people at the 
fall election, and it is only a question of time when the magnificent 
outer park system becomes a reality. A survey of the suburbs revealed 
territory that is eminently suitable for park purposes and may be 
adapted to a harmonious plan. No description can give an adequate 
idea of the nature of the country to be included in this outer park sys- 
tem. It will begin at the north, where the shore of Lake Michigan 
rises into bluffs with wooded ravines between them,—a park space of 
seven thousand acres. This will be connected with a chain of other 
parks, in all thirty-seven thousand acres, extending about twenty-five 
miles into the country. ; 
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Within this territory will be the bluffs and beaches along the lake 
shore, the meadows of the great Skokee swamp, the North Chicago 
river valley, the primeval forest of the Peterson Woods at Bowman- 
ville, the Desplaines valley, Salt creek, Flag creek, Mt. Forest, the 
Sag valley, the noble forest on Palos heights, Blue Island Ridge, 
Calumet river and Calumet lake. It is varied country and wonder- 
fully interesting territory to the geologist and botanist. The Peterson 
woods is a virgin forest containing some of the largest elms in the 
country, and nearly, if not all, species of flowers of this region are 
found to be growing there abundantly. An old Indian trail winds 
through it and it has been preserved with great care by the owner, who 
has planted many trees in addition to the native growth, so that it is 
practically a tree-garden needing but to be acquired and preserved. 

The Municipal Playgrounds present the most interesting phases 
of park privileges. All the larger parks are provided with refecto- 
ries, croquet grounds, tennis courts, and one or two golf courses, bath- 
ing privileges, in some instances a Zoo, as at Lincoln Park, and well 
appointed conservatories. But these privileges do not come within 
the reach of the congested neighborhoods, hence the rise of the Munic- 
ipal Playground—the greatest blessing that has come to the children 
of the poor since the public school opened its doors. The Special 
Park Commission has already fourteen playgrounds in active service, 
and more contemplated in the thickly populated districts far from 
other park privileges.- So successful have those been that are estab- 
lished, that seven neglected ‘wards, including the Ghetto, Little 
Bohemia, the Lumber Yards and Stock Yards districts, where territory 
is at a high price and hard to get, are urging strong pleas for recogni- 
tion the coming year. In 1904, about 1,015,000 children played in 
these recreation centers, which were kept open day and night ‘the 
entire week. The swings and athletic equipment attracted many more 
this summer. Where the grounds are suitable, skating and football 
are encouraged. The attendants are on hand the year round and a 
director of general athletics is employed for all grounds, to codperate 
with each playground director, who coaches the older boys in track 
and field sports. 

HE Municipal Art League, which has its home in the Art Insti- 

tute, is the inspiration of all efforts toward civic improvement. 

It has for its object to promote the beautifying of streets and 
public buildings and to bring before the officials and citizens at large 
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the best methods for instituting artistic municipal improvements. 
The board of directors consists of architects, painters, sculptors and 
laymen, and the committees direct their energies to the organization 
of branch societies, lake front improvements, public works, smoke 
prevention and bill boards, and municipal art. 

The hour has not arrived for great public monuments and works 
in sculpture. Chicago is strangely wanting in historic background 
and legendary associations. It is pleasant to imagine that the intrepid 
explorer, La Salle, once set foot at the mouth of the river—at “Cir- 
cago,”—which he prophesied would one day become the “gate of 
empire, the seat of commerce,” or that Pére Marquette may have 
touched the shore in his wanderings. A bit of authentic history is 
that of the frightful massacre of settlers at Fort Dearborn, and this 
has been fittingly commemorated by a handsome bronze group, pre- 
sented by the Pullman family. The work is by Carl Rohl-Smith, and 
stands on the site of the tragedy near the Pullman residence. 

Not far distant is the Douglas Monument in a small square. A 
statue of Robert Cavalier de la Salle, by Count Jacques de La Laing, 
has been given to Lincoln Park. Here also is the fine statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, by Augustus St. Gaudens, General Grant, by L. T. 
Rebisso, “The Alarm,” an Indian group, and “Signal of Peace,” by 
John J. Boyle, Shakespeare, by William Ordway Partridge, Schiller, 
by Marbach, Beethoven, by Johannes Gelert, and the statues of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Benjamin Franklin, Linne, and Garibaldi. On 
the Lake Front is the statue of General John A. Logan, by Augustus 
St. Gaudens, and at the entrance to Washington Park stands a bronze 
replica of the Washington statue, by Daniel C. French, erected in 
Paris by the Daughters of the Revolution. In Humboldt Park, in a 
foreign section of the city, is a statue of Kosciusko, erected by Polish 
citizens. A statue of the late President McKinley is designed for 
McKinley Park. Charles Mulligan is the sculptor, and the bronze 
from which it is cast is the remains of the colossal Columbus which 
guarded the Lake Front during the Columbian Exposition. 

No city has a future that promises more in works of sculpture for 
decoration. Last spring an old and respected business man, Benjamin 
Franklin Ferguson, died bequeathing the net income of $1,000,000 to 
the Art Institute of Chicago. It was to be known as the B. F. Fer- 
guson Fund and is to be expended, at the discretion of the Art 
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Institute trustees, in the erection and maintenance of enduring statuary 
and monuments in stone, granite or bronze. These may be placed in 
the parks, along the boulevards or in other public places within the 
city of Chicago, commemorating worthy men or women of America 
or important events in American history. This generous benefaction 
has given a great impetus to civic art. It has aroused a lively interest 
in the decoration of the city and will draw many sculptors to swell the 
ranks of local artists. Mr. Lorado Taft has inspired a large following 
of students to experiment on plans for public monuments and purposes 
to work out a definite scheme along that line. 

Another force in civic improvement is the Municipal Museum in 
the Public Library Building, conducted under the auspices of public- 
spirited men and women. The Municipal Museum exhibits maps, 
drawings, models and statistics of phases of city betterment the world 
over. It has permanent and changing collections, and this winter 
exhibits the work of the Chicago Vacation Schools, with lecturers and 
classes of children demonstrating the new idea of play in education. 


UT civic progress in art must not be measured alone by the con- 
spicuous schemes. The neighborhood improvement societies 
in the modest residence districts have worked wonders in trans- 

forming barren, unlovely streets into bowers of blossoming shrubbery. 
Here and there the narrow strips of parking between sidewalks and 
driveways are planted with flowers, and especially in the German 
neighborhoods the front and back yards present the procession of 
flowers from crocus days until chrysanthemum time, lending a cheery 
air and a humanizing influence to a daily life that is well nigh over- 
come by long hours of labor. 

In the recently built neighborhoods there may be traced a distinct 
advance toward intelligent architecture. A simpler taste appears in 
the construction of apartment buildings and single houses. Of course 
there are many examples of crowded, unsanitary flat buildings put up 
on speculation, but the very unsubstantial character of these barracks 
will soon sound their own death knell. The better class flat buildings 
are breaking away from barnlike ugliness and are being planned with 
central courts, fountains, and gateways. The City Homes Associa- 
tion is striving to improve tenement conditions. Many suggestions 
along this line come from Hull House and the energetic band of 
philanthropists and sociologists who gather about Miss Jane Addams 
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and attend gatherings that are held there. A voluntary Society of 
Architects has also organized to make plans for reshaping the city 
along harmonious lines. These plans are exhibited from time to 
time and present ideals in city making that have not been thought of 
among the average architects. 

Chicago is not lacking in any of the privileges which should 
develop a high civic ideal. It has libraries and schools of all grades. 
The University of Chicago and the Northwestern University are at its 
gates and other State universities but a few hours distant. The 
Chicago Public Library is a magnificent structure in the heart of the 
city, housing a collection of 285,087 volumes, with reference and read- 
ing rooms and many branches for distributing its circulating library. 

The T. B. Blackstone Memorial is a branch library and architec- 
turally one of the handsome edifices in the city. The Newberry 
Library is a valuable reference library on the north side of the city and 
the John Crerar Library, patronized by many students for its scientific 
collection of 89,219 volumes, is temporarily located in the Marshall 
Field Building. In time it will have a special building as will also 
the splendid collections of the Field Museum near the Art Institute 
on the Lake Front. 

In view of the spirit of the hour, it is easy to foresee the dawn 
of a new era—a civic Renaissance for Chicago. The societies of 
Municipal Reform, of Municipal Art, of improvement organizations 
among men, women and children, are bent on accomplishing their 
ends. Before us are the well planned schemes of the Architectural 
Club, the realities of the generous Ferguson bequest for sculptural 
decorations, the hope of centralizing railroad interests in one grand 
terminal center, the building of ward houses, the extension of park 
privileges in barren districts and the ambitious project of enlarging 
the park system to the great outer belt. The whole plan is clearly 
defined, and the same ambition and courage to do, that gave to Chicago 
her dominant “I will,” aims at a change to better things. 





ROSSETTI AND BOTTICELLI: A COMPARISON 
OF IDEALS AND ART: BY WILFRED B. SHAW 


n STRANGE indefinable resemblance exists between the 
art of Sandro Botticelli, an Italian painter of the early 
Renaissance, and that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who 
lived in England in the age, at least, if not the spirit 
of modern thought. This resemblance is emphasized 
rather than diminished by a study of prints and repro- 
ductions in place of the original paintings, for were we to have before 
us the vivid yet harmonious coloring which is perhaps the most strik- 
ing feature of Rossetti’s work it would dim the quiet, and, as Walter 
Pater calls it, the “wan” art of the earlier painter. Rossetti and his 
school did not seek to imitate the work of the earlier masters; they 
sought instead to revive their ideals and to infuse their poetry and 
simple naturalism into what they felt was narrowness and lack of 
inspiration in contemporary art. So, though separated in point of 
time by three hundred years,—years of progress unparalleled in almost 
every branch of human activity,—there are many things which bring 
these artists near toone another. Each was by nature a poet, a mystic; 
and it is the poetry within, something more definite and concrete than 
usual in their message, that makes them kin. As far as technical exe- 
cution is concerned, Rossetti apparently owes more to artists of the 
earlier Renaissance, notably Filippo Lippi and Giorgione, than to 
Botticelli, whose work was subdued and often cold in tone, but more 
tender in feeling. Yet after all, though the superficial resemblance is 
perhaps more a coincidence than a natural result of an attempted imi- 
tation on the part of the later painter, both artists expressed themselves 
in many kindred ways. Both were characterized by a love of the 
human figure clad in rich stuffs, drawn with a wealth of detail; each 
created a type of human beauty exaggerated and often curious, but 
intensely individual. They loved flowers. and trees, odd, gay trap- 
pings and strange architecture. Such pictures as they painted had 
never by any chance been realities. They were always the creations 
of an artist with the imagination of a poet. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, of which Rossetti was the 
founder and leader by virtue of his vigorous compelling personality, 
was a coterie of young artists, all under twenty-one, who attempted 
to realize anew the ideals and aspirations of the early dawn of the 
Renaissance. The name was assumed almost as a jest, in a spirit of 
bravado, a red rag to flaunt in the faces of staid academicians; but 
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nevertheless it expressed their attitude of rebellion toward the grandi- 
ose and commonplace of academic art, and a return to the conscien- 
tiousness, simplicity and high endeavor of Giotto, Fra Angelico, and 
Botticelli. Therefore, since it was the spirit rather than the letter of 
the early Renaissance that the Pre-Raphaelites sought, the resem- 
blance is all the more significant between Rossetti and Botticelli, the 
latter of whom was a leader of medieval art in that early dawn of 
modern civilization perhaps best symbolized by the cool half light so 
characteristic of his own pictures. To neither of these artists can we 
assign the qualities of a great painter. In Botticelli’s time art had not 
reached the perfection of Raphael or Titian, and Rossetti was ham- 
pered by a willful neglect of technical education. We can see these 
facts very plainly in their work. But both sought to paint man rather 
than nature, and to let the representative, physical “human animal” 
stand for that inner man which was after all their chief delight. 
Both artists subordinated the means of expression to their vision, 
which was the raison d’étre of their art. They had no great delight 
in painting as an end in itself, in the pleasure of masterly drawing, and 
in color skilfully laid in; that was by the way. But they studied 
nature carefully, and by her aid tried, under their self-imposed limita- 
tions, to express their ideal. This may explain the strange and com- 
monplace in Botticelli’s work, that love of beauty of which he “had 
no clear vision.” His female figures lack beauty strangely, are often 
misshapen and unanatomical, but curiously attractive withal, and 
instinct with grace and life. With Rossetti this conception of the end 
of art is shown more plainly in his early, more truly Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures, especially in his “Girlhood of Mary Virgin” and “The 
Annunciation,” where he has infused into ordinary, most natural 
faces, a mystic spirit of holiness. In these two pictures he is in closest 
harmony with Botticelli. Later his method improved, but his inspira- 
tion altered. 


HE women of Botticelli, whether Madonnas or Greek god- 
desses, have a gentle melancholy of expression which Pater thus 
explains: “His interest is neither in the untempered goodness 

of Angelico’s saints, nor the untempered evil of Orcagna’s Inferno, but 
with men and women, in their mixed and uncertain condition, always 
attractive, clothed sometimes by passion with a character of loveliness 
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and energy, but saddened perpetually by the shadow upon them of the 
great things from which they shrink.” Botticelli’s inspiration lies in 
the medium between great and small, good and evil, of high aspira- 
tions unfulfilled. His pensive Virgins seem to shrink from the Child 
as from a responsibility too burdensome for human soul. Even in his 
“Coronation of the Virgin,” the Madonna but listlessly extends her 
hand to write the “Magnificat,” while the Child seems to try to guide 
her hand, and the youthful angels to urge her on. Nevertheless all 
his work has life and movement, a buoyancy expressed in every line. 

With Rossetti all is quiet, intensely still, but pregnant with great 
meaning; his pictures have the silence of suspense in motion, and when 
they speak, it is often an unknown tongue. In his earlier years Ros- 
setti was more in harmony with actual life, and though his art was 
perhaps somewhat didactic, a thing which great art perhaps never 
can be consciously, the burden of his message was self-culture and 
mystic piety. Later he became more and more a high-priest of 
Beauty, and Beauty only, and he sought for her a conscious concrete 
expression. He seemed to crystallize his conception in that figure so 
often repeated with the thick mass of wavy hair, black above the glow- 
ing, almost feline eyes, and mouth at once sensitive and sensual. He 
tried to press into a single face too great a message, and it often became 
but an exaggeration. He lost the secret which he had to such a degree 
as a younger man, by which art can be made an adequate translation 
for a poet’s thought. Such a figure is his Proserpine, perhaps the best 
of his later work, who looks with foreboding into the gloomy darkness 
of her future existence; the pomegranate in her hand that sealed her 
separation from the world of life, a gleam from which lights up the 
background. 

As far as the external characteristics of painting go, the greatest 
feature of Botticelli’s art is the way everything is subordinated to his 
graceful and flowing line, which the draperies, always waving in the 
breeze, accentuate. Likewise the leafy background, the queer old 
landscape and the flowers underfoot are all woven into an exquisite 
tapestry. Perhaps this can be seen best in the “Spring” or the “Birth 
of Venus,” where grace is rescued from what might so easily be awk- 
wardness in his often ill-proportioned figures, by delicacy of movement 
which shows in every gesture of a figure and every fold of drapery. 
Rossetti also had to some degree this love of line, but he succeeded 
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in infusing a great expressiveness into his work without a violent 
gesture. In this he resembles far more certain other artists of the 
early Renaissance than Botticelli. The great characteristic of Ros- 
setti’s work is its color, which glows like some dull rich jewel, or like 
the brighter tones of some old stained glass window. Beside his dar- 
ing colors the tenderer tones of Botticelli would seem almost a mono- 
chrome. No other feature of his painting has had a.greater influence 
on English art. . 

Both artists loved flowers, and excelled in painting them. Botti- 
celli painted every flower that grew, with all the loving care and 
naturalism of his time. So faithful was he that because one common 
flower is lacking in his work, it is supposed that it did not grow in 
Italy when he lived. Rossetti loved to paint roses above all, and in 
flower painting perhaps ‘he shows his greatest power as an artist, 
though ofttime his flowers are such as never grew’on earth, but only 
in “the groves where the Lady Mary is.” 


UT for the fullest appreciation of these artists and their signifi- 
cance in aesthetic history, we need more than a technical 
consideration. It is only as we enter into the spirit of the 

respective ages in which Rossetti and Botticelli lived and which they 


interpreted to all who cared, that we can bring ourselves to understand 
fully the poetry and mystic import which they of all artists seemed to 
express most consciously. We must learn what life and its problems 
meant'to them, and how it was embodied in their works. Both artists 
were apostles of. reaction, or in another sense, advance, Botticelli 
toward naturalism, life, as against the cold formalism of the early 
monastic painters who adhered to a stereotyped religious motif, in 
which individuality had smallest opportunity for expression ; Rossetti 
toward poetry and individaulity, a rebellion against the lifeless classi- 
cism of the English art of his times. He thought he saw in the 
tremendously earnest, though to us, naive art of the early Italians, 
inspiration for the freshness and truth he felt was lacking. 

Botticelli lived in a time when art was barely emerging from the 
strict bonds of religious influence. The church has always sought to 
emphasize the ethical import; art existed then only to decorate the 
churches and cloisters; not so much for the edification of mankind as 
for spiritual enlightenment and inspiration. But although oppressed 
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by medieval religion, by birthright the Italians were lovers of nature 
and fine art; and when the treasures of ancient literature were opened 
out to them, they slowly broke away from strictly religious themes, 
and attempted to exploit in their art what they knew of ancient litera- 
ture as well as that of their own times, already given a powerful 
impetus by the work of Dante and Boccaccio. They still retained that 
Gothic spirit of aspiration and love, however, which made every work 
of art in truest measure a very part of its creator’s life. The channel 
was only broadening and deepening, till in the high tide of the Re- 
naissance, there was room unhampered for the supreme beauty of 
Raphael, the majesty of Michelangelo, and the glorious color of 
Titian. Botticelli did not live to ride upon the flood-tide; for him the 
revelation was not yet complete ; he was still too deep in the shadow of 
the middle ages. He saw but dimly the beauty in Greek mythology; 
and when he paints his Venus rising from:the sea, she has the same 
wistful pensiveness we see in all his Madonnas. In him begins the 
reconciliation of the “superb naturalism” of Greek art with the ear- 
nestness and self-denial of Christianity. By 

This we are able to see in the perspective of three centuries. But 
to his contemporaries, Botticelli was no greater than other artists, 
although they acknowledged in him a certain originality, mystical 
poetry, and rare gifts of flowing line. Probably no one,himself least 
of all, would have thought of him as the artist most representative of 
his time. Yet at twenty-two he was considered the leading painter of 
Florence, and it was as a young man that he accomplished the greater 
part of his work. We have cause to doubt Vasari’s statement that he 
died forsaken and in poverty, but we know that he was forgotten, over- 
shadowed by his greater successors almost before his death; and it was 
left for a number of enthusiastic young painters in England to revive 
’ appreciation of his art by an approximate return to his ideals and by 
the qualities of mysticism and poetry they had in common with him. 

The movement in art instituted by Rossetti was the last phase in 
England of that general reaction in religion, science, and art which 
succeeded the French Revolution. In itself it was an attempt at puri- 
fication, a protest against the hard and fast rules then prevailing in ‘ 
art which, blinded, worshiped the great masters of the Renaissance as 
the summum bonum of all artistic expression. Their successors had 
been able to see nothing in art which these great masters had not 
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expressed, nor could they hope to rival those whose footsteps they so 
blindly followed. Hence art at that period became stereotyped and 
formal. The Pre-Raphaelites saw something which the masters had 
not expressed, and they seized upon it as the only truth worthy of 
expression. Seeing nothing for themselves in the merely pretty and 
obvious of contemporary painting, they went to the other extreme of 
symbolism, mystery, and poetry. Rossetti as leader of the school, was ~ 
a strange combination of the power and reserve of the north with 
Italian love of beauty. His extreme sensitiveness to all criticism, 
which made him a life-long recluse, the early death of his wife, and 
the ill-health of his later years, made his life a sad one. But his 
enthusiasm and vigor, combined with a poetic temperament, made 
him leader of the Pre-Raphaelite movement in spite of his many 
technical faults, and as such a great influence on modern English art. 
If we lay aside these external characteristics, which are most 
obvious, and will doubtless always be a matter of more or less dispute, 
there are two elements of Rossetti’s art which really give it its distinc- 
tion, and make for him a prominent place in the ranks of English 
painters. And whether we are in sympathy with him or not, for these 
reasons we cannot dismiss him, as did W. E. Henley, with the almost 
contemptuous remark that “he was a failure in two arts.” In the first 
place, Rossetti was a painter of ideals, of conscious abstractions, but, . 
in the second place, he strove to embody and clothe these in sensuous 
form by symbolism, and by a return to medieval naturalism. In these 
two aspects of his work lie his weakness as well as his strength and 
individuality. What has been called his “passionate idealism,” his 
sense of unseen reality, has been mentioned. His pictures are illus- 
trations of a thought. In medieval fashion they separate form and 
content, instead of presenting their message in themselves and of them- 
selves. Rossetti insisted first of all upon the message which his art 
should bear, and about that he built his picture, conscious of the sub- 
jection of external detail to the higher import, but taking infinite pains 
to amplify, suggest, or symbolize his thought by every artifice of draw- 
ing, color, or even exaggeration. This elevation of the ideal with 
him, necessitated the employment of every possible means of expres- 
sion in his art; and so he advocated, in his Pre-Raphaelite theories, a 
return to the naturalism of the churchmen of the early Renaissance, 
for whom, as one writer expresses it, “no flower or herb, no scroll or 
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bit of carving, was too insignificant, being a part of the divine idea; 
and obediently, like the old building saints in the service of the 
church, they wrought it out with the grace and vigor of the minutest 
skill. It was this Gothicism of the Pre-Raphaelites, the mingled no- 
bility of aim and elaboration in detail that their English followers 
loved and sought to impart into their art.” For Rossetti and his fol- 
lowers the smallest detail had as much of the truth as the whole, and 
for that reason the broad perspective is often lost and the final import 
is involved in a mass of symbolism and detail. 

As a distinctive school the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was 
doomed from its birth. Even Rossetti himself in later years dis- 
claimed much of its early extravagance, and it was one of the later and 
younger followers of the cult, Burne-Jones, who has really been its 
most popular representative, a far greater painter as far as technique 
and drawing are concerned than the leader of the school, but lacking 
his breadth of imagination and glowing color. In fact, in the char- 
acter and pale beauty of his figures, the composition of his pictures, 
and their decorative character, he resembles Botticelli far more than 
does Rossetti; and he has gone more directly to that painter for his 
inspiration. For some two or three years the brotherhood existed as 
a definite organization. It was the dominant and vehement person- 
ality of Rossetti which had given it life; and when each artist came 
nearer to a realization of his own personality, the break was bound to 
come. In after years, Millais severed himself completely, and even 
became president of the hated academy. Holman Hunt stuck to the 
infinitesimal method, and often lost the vigor and force of his message 
in multiplicity of detail; Burne-Jones, as we have seen, followed most 
closely the Pre-Raphaelite ideal, while Rossetti greatly modified his 
views ; and those later works of his with their sombre eyes and flowing 
hair, are rather an expression of his own mysticism than an attempt 
to realize the ideal of the medieval monastic painters. The greatest 
fault in the movement as such, was its crudeness and youthfulness, its 
conscious endeavor to inculcate a message, which we are often unable 
to grasp fully. If we did not have the story of Dante’s love, could 
we know all that Rossetti tried to convey to us in that strange picture 
of “Beata Beatrix,” or without his poem should we know all the mean- 
ing that lies in his “Blessed Damozel”? 
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LL great art is simple, and more than often Rossetti’s is any- 

thing but simple. The great power of his work is its earnest- 

ness, and its realization of truths wellnigh forgotten. As a 
whole, his art was negative, and offered nothing more constructive 
than a return to the ideals which prevailed three hundred years before. 
Therefore, this Pre-Raphaelite movement failed in one way as far as 
the contemporary English art erred in another. It was ultra-ro- 
mantic, and having no standards except experiment and induction, 
it was tentative and uncertain. We can pardon the lack of good 
perspective, proportion, and drawing in the original Pre-Raphaelite 
schools of Italy, because painters were learning then; but in the case 
of Rossetti and those of his followers who were directly under the 
influence of his earlier work, we feel a lack; there is a conscious 
naiveté which lacks the charm that the art of the old Italians has for 
us. We cannot but be impressed with the futility of a conscious 
archaism. 

The relative greatness of these two painters is largely a matter of 
personal opinion. Certainly neither had the supreme harmony and 
truth of Raphael or Leonardo. Their work was visionary; and only 
as an art lover is a lover of poetry, can he concede high qualities of 
art to Botticelli or the Pre-Raphaelites. But with all their limita- 
tions the portion of the truth they seized upon has made their 
influence great. Though Botticelli was so soon forgotten, it was 
because he was so truly representative, so completely identified with 
the general trend of the art of his time. Rossetti as a reactionist was 
more conspicuous, and the inspiration given by his work has been 
greater than his art itself. His influence, especially his earlier work, 
can still be plainly seen in a certain medieval feeling in English art, 
as in the painting of Byam Sham, in the illustration of Walter Crane, 
and the arts and crafts movement of William Morris. But as a whole, 
England is far from being converted to strict adherence to medieval- 
ism ; and that is best, for we would not lose the influence of the greater 
masters of the Renaissance. And in the work of Alma Tadema, 
Leighton, and the later paintings of Millais, we see that old ideal of 
classicism still prevails, although perhaps with them we can trace the 
effect of Rossetti’s revolutionary color. 





TWO HISTORIC PAGEANTS: CORTEGE ALLE- 
GORIQUE AND TOURNOI DE CHEVALERIE 
CELEBRATE BELGIUM’S ANNIVERSARY. BY 
ALBERT M. MICHELSON 


ELGIUM, the Belgium of to-day, is seventy-five years 

old, and to celebrate the anniversary, fétes, fairs and con- 

gresses have been held throughout its length and 

breadth. The Exposition at Liége set forth the indus- 

trial, intellectual and artistic growth of the country. 

Visits from the king to all the principal towns, Walloon 
and Flemish, declared the good will of the monarch toward his sub- 
jects and the people’s esteem for their sovereign. To Brussels fell 
the role of proclaiming the country’s debt to history and of reviving 
glories of the past. 

The series of fétes in Brussels, to which winter has put an end, 
began in the early summer with an elaborate illumination of the 
principal streets and squares of the city splendidly carried out. 
But the truly memorable tribute that the people of Brussels paid 
the national independence was expressed in the Cortége Allégorique 
and the Tournoi de Chevalerie. These two pageants, triumphs both 
of them of minute historical research, delicate artistry and an astonish- 
ing devotion to an idea vastly difficult of expression, were based en- 
tirely upon the events and customs of memorable epochs in the past 
of the country. The Cortége Allégorique, or allegorical procession, 
represented a chronological review of the manners and dress of Bel- 
gians from the fourteenth century to the present time. The Tournoi 
de Chevalerie was the reproduction of jousts held in Brussels in the 
fifteenth century, to which were added certain other feats of arms in 
vogue at that period. 

The first step toward the realization of the two historical projects 
was taken a little over two years ago when the military section of the 
national commission in charge of the anniversary celebrations named 
M. Alfred Mabille, Captain Remy and Lieutenant De Cuyper or- 
ganizers of the Cortége, and as organizers of the Tourney, Lieutenant- 
Colonel de Witte and the National Archivist, M. Joseph Cuvelier. 
While the Cortege of this year was not the first of its kind—four 
or five others preceded it, notably that of 1880, commemorating like- 
wise the principal historical eras of the country—the sources from 
which it was evolved were entirely new and in some cases previously 
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unknown. The fruits of M. Cuvelier’s researches having been placed 
in the hands of such artists as M. I. de Rudder, M. A. Crespin, M. A. 
Dubosq, and above all, M. Charles Michel, whose illustrations ac- 
company the present article, the best known costumers and embroid- 
erers of Belgium were called upon to reproduce the designs of these 
artists in cloth and color. When this was done it became the business 
of the organizers to select the men and women who were to take part in 
the Cortége and to drill them in their réles. This was no light task, 
as the number of persons involved was upwards of two thousand. 
The men were drawn from the army, petty officers filling the parts 
of the more important characters. The music for the procession was 
chosen, or in default of complete historical data, composed or 


arranged by MM. Emile Agniez, Paul Gilson and C. Lecail, and was 
performed upon instruments reproduced from originals in various 
museums. 

To the occasion of the first sortie of the Cortége—there were three 
in all—the king lent his presence in the Place Poelaert, which had 
been transformed for the event into a huge amphitheatre of admirable 
proportions and which completely hid the buildings facing the co- 
lossal Palais de Justice. The advantages of such a setting were un- 
doubted and were done ample justice by the volley of applause that 
greeted the allegorical group representing the nine provinces, which 
headed the procession as it filed slowly into the amphitheatre from the 
Rue de la Régence. The group following symbolized the period of 
the fourteenth century Communes, and thereafter, in chronological 
order, century after century, epitomized in the measured tramp of the 
military actors no less than in their dress and bearing, passed in im- 
pressive review before the ten thousand spectators gathered together 
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for the occasion. Colors and costumes, rather than music or floats, 
furnish the chief interest in an historical procession. This was 
markedly the case in the Place Poelaert, where the happily conceived 
group at the head of the procession, clothed with the delicate designs 
and colors for which M. Khnopff was responsible, made a most fortu- 
nate first impression. The treatment of the second group, represent- 
ing the century when Bruges, Mons and Malines were at the height of 
their fame for their weaving and embroideries, was not less effective 
for the contrast furnished by M. Michel’s revival of early artistry. 
But the third group was in reality that which placed the success 
and lasting merit of the procession beyond doubt. This group was 
made up of historical characters of the fifteenth century and as its 


members were drawn from the six hundred odd personages who took 
part on the Tournament, M. Michel had an unusual fund of material 
at his disposal. The time also was perhaps that best adapted for a 
splendid translation in terms of color and form. Though the sun 
of Chivalry was setting it was setting in a golden haze. The brilliant 
yellow armor of the Comte de Charolais,—such armor as the Van 
Eycks would have delighted in painting and probably did paint, since 
they were attached to the court of Philip the Good,—seemed to reflect 
this light. It furnished at any rate the age with its most striking 
symbol. Riding beside the young prince was the Duke, and if the 
Van Eycks would have delighted in painting the armor of the for- 
mer they would have been equally fascinated by the richness of the 
embroidery of the latter. This embroidery was wrought upon a 
ground of black and “violet en grienne.” “Violet en grienne” was 
the favorite color of the heir of Philip and is a blend of violet and 
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scarlet and not unlike amaranth. ‘Textures of this color were origin- 
ally furnished the Duke and his court by the famous merchant of 
Bruges, Jean Arnolphini, of whom Jean Van Eyck painted the por- 
trait. The reproduction of the color for use in the Cortége, where 
it dominated the group of which the Comte de Charolais and Philip 
the Good were the principal figures, was the subject of many experi- 
ments. The shade was finally secured by a well known firm of dyers 
of Verviers, thanks mainly to the study and research of MM. H. 
Pirenne, G. Des Marez and E. Sire Jacob. 

The other more important members of this group were Jean 
Lefévre de Saint-Remy, one of the foremost knights of the court of 
Philip, Antoine de Croy, and Thiébaud de Neufchatel; marshal of the 
lists. The cloak of Jean Lefévre de Saint-Remy was much admired 
for the elaborate designs in red, yellow and black, with which it was 
covered. In addition to these characters, who were mounted on 
horses with trappings no less splendid than the costumes of their riders, 
there were some thirty other knights in armor, with an equal number 
of valets on foot bearing their shields, heralds, trumpeters, musicians, 
pages, and last of all some twenty musketeers, representatives of the 
new mode of warfare which was so soon to displace the old. 

The next group symbolized the period of Spanish domination in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The somber events of this 
period had failed to suppress the love of color and pageantry which 
the brilliant Burgundian court had inspired, and the survival of this 
deeply rooted sentiment was charmingly reproduced by M. Crespin 
in a partial reconstruction of the great procession of “Violiren”, or 
rhetoricians, in. Antwerp in 1561. This procession, costing some 
forty thousand florins, consisted of no less than two thousand mounted 
“Violiren” and some two hundred floats. Reproduced, its dominant 
color was still “violet en grienne,” but the armor and other emblems 
of chivalry were lacking. Instead of these appeared the pompous, 
not to say smug, accoutrements of those bourgeois-citizens who were 
then just beginning to realize their own importance. 


HE jousts of 1452, of which the tournament of this year was a 
reproduction, were held in the Grande Place of Brussels and 
celebrated the coming of age of the Comte de Charolais. The 

young heir of Philip the Good was at that time, no less than later when 
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as Charles the Rash his obstinacy brought him to the bloody moat of 
Nancy, the figure above all others upon-which the eyes of Europe 
rested. But in 1452 they rested upon a young prince of eighteen, 
splendid of physique, impetuous, and, at the close of the tourney, a 
knight who had gallantly won his spurs in lists where gathered the 
flower of chivalry of the age. The moment was significant both for 
chivalry and for the future of Belgium. The various Belgian pro- 
vinces were then for the first time united under one-ruler. It was then 
that King René of Anjou wrote his famous Treatise on Tournaments. 
This work was extensively used in the reconstruction of the féte 
of this year and was supplemented by such other early records as 
those of Oliver de la Marche, Philip the Good, Georges Chastelain, 
Jacques du Clercq, etc. The costumes, banners and trappings were 
reproduced entirely from manuscripts and miniatures in the National 
Library, and great credit is due M. Michel for the completeness with 
which he fulfilled the task of rendering these into imitable designs. 
Great credit is likewise due him for the manner in which in certain 
cases he reproduced from fragmentary evidence, designs originally 
incomplete. For the music upon which M. Léon Walput based his 
harmonies, the most attractive French and Flemish melodies of the 
middle ages were used. 

The reconstructed Tournament was held in the great north wing 
of the Palais du Cinquantenaire. In so far as the area enclosed about 
equals that of the Grande Place the site was fortunate. But otherwise 
the choice was perhaps not a happy one. Certainly the majority of 
the spectators found the huge structure of steel and glass sadly out of 
keeping with the fine verisimilitude of the Tourney itself. On the 
other hand such an objection carries with it an admission that for 
facile imagination the play-goers of Shakespeare’s time who filled 
the Curtain, the Theatre, or the Rose, and for whom the lack of 
scenery was a matter of no importance, were vastly our superiors. 
The other customs and sports of the age of chivalry which were repro- 
duced, together with the jousts of 1452, consisted of a Tournament 
proper, a Passage of Arms, the knighting of a cavalier, etc. These 
added figures were revived with the same fidelity as were the jousts, 
and were peopled by characters famous at the time. 

Philip the Good, with his suite and retainers to the number of one 
hundred and seventeen in all, was the first to enter the lists. In this 
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group was to be seen the Prince-Bishop of Liége, wearing a mitre of 
red and silver and a cloak of paler red covered with yellow fleur-de- 
lis, Isabella of Portugal in a rose colored bodice, Mlle. de Bourbon, 
the niece of Philip, in brown, these two both wearing the high conical 
head-dress of the time, Béatrice de Coimbre and Isabelle d’Etampes, 
in low head-dresses and blue satin, Louis de Bourbon, nephew of 
Philip, etc. All these characters were on horseback. When the lists 
had been circled the group made its way to the royal tribune and the 
lists were then entered by the judges, marshals and their retainers and 
heralds, who after the usual salutations took their places in the judges’ 
stand or along the sides of the lists. 

A more martial blast of trumpets than had preceded the arrival of 
the Duke and the judges, announced the coming of the young prince. 


The following list of personages and retainers in the suite of the Comte 
de Charolais, but not including those in the suites of the two Bastards 
of Burgundy, who were the prince’s companions in arms, will give an 
idea of the pomp with which the entry was effected. Two heralds, 
six serfs, six “Bazuinen” (Flemish trumpeters), twenty minstrels led 
by Pietre Claisson, chief minstrel to the Duke, these and the 
“Bazuinen” on horseback, Andrieu de la Plume, the “Jolly Fool” 
with a companion, Charles of Burgundy or the Comte de Charolais, 
on horseback, four mounted pages, four valets, and the following 
knights or gentlemen of the court, all mounted: Jean de Bourgogne, 
Jean d’Auxy, Jean de Rosimbos, Jean de Coimbre, Guillaume de 
Montbléru, master of the horse, Jean de Montferrant, master of the 
pantry, and Oliver de la Marche, gentleman carver. Bringing up 
the rear were Bosquet de Lattre, chief cook, Master Josse Bruninc, 
surgeon, four mounted pages, and the valet Thomassin with eleven 
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others. The total number of characters in the prince’s personal 
following was thus about a hundred. 

After Charles and the two Bastards of Burgundy had taken their 
places beneath the dais hung with their colors, another blast of trum- 
pets announced the arrival of Adolphe de Cléves, the young prince’s 
chief opponent, and Wolfart de Borssele, Jean de Trémoille, Charles 
de Ternant, and Jacques de Lalaing, his companion in arms. The 
retainers of these numbered also about a hundred, bringing the total 
number of persons in or about the lists up to four hundred odd. When 
Adolphe de Cléves and his following had likewise taken their places 
under the dais reserved for them, the judges read out the regulations 
governing the combat. These were here and there amusing. The 


jousters were required to make oath that on their life, honor, and faith 
in God, they carried into the lists no charms, sorceries, or other un- 
natural aid to victory, and that they neither bore nor would bear 
malice against their adversaries. The members of Philip’s court 
were cautioned that to cough, make signs, cry out, or in any other way 
attempt to influence the course of events in the lists, would bring upon 
them bodily punishment. The lances of the Comte de Charolais and 
Adolphe de Cléves having then been measured, the “Bazuinen” again 
blew their trumpets and the two opponents, both in golden armor, 
rode into the lists. 

Not Bartolommeo Colleoni, modeled by Andrea Verrocchio, sat 
his horse more nobly than the youthful Burgundian prince as he salut- 
ed the Duke and his court and his opponent. Not all the knightly 
qualities which Ruskin finds in Carpaccio’s Saint George in the pa- 
thetic little chapel at Venice, surpassed those of the two adversaries 
as they rode each other down. A deal of credit is due the two petty 
officers who filled these rdles. In each case they were representatives 
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of noble and ancient families, the Baron de Trannoy taking the part 
of the Comte de Charolais and the Baron de l|’Epine that of Adolphe 
de Cléves. Whether they filled their réles the better for their origin 
or not, they revived the spirit of the past to perfection. Against 
Adolphe de Cleves the prince rode three times and broke as many 
lances. He then rode against Wolfart de Borssele and out of three 
lances broke two. The younger of the two Bastards then rode against 
Philippe de Croy and in the second joust lost a piece of his armor, 
as history records, and despite his protests was obliged to quit the 
field. His place was taken by the prince, who, one after another, 
broke three lances against Jean de Trémoille and three against Charles 
de Ternant. The elder of the Bastards next attacked Jacques de 
Lalaing without success, whereupon the Comte de Charolais again 
took the field and after breaking two out of three lances against Lala- 
ing, accepted a second challenge from Wolfart de Borssele and suc- 
ceeded in breaking a lance in each of the three encounters. The 
total number of lances broken by the prince was thus sixteen in 
eighteen tries, repeating history as set down by Oliver de la Marche, 
to a nicety. The jousts ended with the retreat from the lists of all 
concerned to the tune of the quaint fifteenth century song beginning: 


“Tl fait beau voir ces hommes d’armes 
Quand ils sont montés et bardés!” 


HE Passage of Arms included a combat on foot with swords, 
the knighting of a chevalier, a combat on horseback with lances 
and swords, and combats on foot with battleaxes. In the Pass- 

age of Arms proper, six knights, among whom were Jean de Lannoy, 
Frédéric de Renesse and Jean de Merode, undertook to defend an 
opening against six other knights led by Philippe de Hornes, Louis 
de Gruuthuse and Philippe de Glymes. The entry of these knights 
into the lists was accompanied by the same pomp as in the former 
case. When all was in readiness and the marshal of the lists with 
eight squires, charged with separating the combatants when a victory 
had been gained, had taken their places, de Glymes and Lannoy ad- 
vanced upon each other from opposite sides of the lists. A rope with 
two knots in it, two and a half feet apart, marked the distance that was 
to be maintained between the rival knights. The combat was with 
swords and was fought in complete armor. A signal from the Duke 
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brought it to anend. In such cases it was usual for the Duke to de- 
claic which of the two knights was victor. Instead, he announced 
that both had fought so valiantly that there was no choice between 
them and requested them to remove their helmets and gloves and 
shake each other by the hand. The combat being suspended for the 
moment, the Duke proceeded to knight a chevalier, after which the 
contest was renewed by the six knights of each side. 

The combat with lances and swords between Philippe de Hornes 
and Frédéric de Renesse resembled the jousts, in that the attack was 
the same, but now the two adversaries, after endeavoring to break 
their lances or unseat each other, continued the struggle with swords. 
The contest between de Mérode and de Gruuthuse with battleaxes 
was marked by the wounding of Gruuthuse, and the Duke again put 


an end to the combat. In the next figure six knights attacked each 
other with battleaxes in a hand to hand fight. That these tests of 
arms were performed with more than operatic fervor, sundry more 
or less serious hurts even to broken arms, attest. In the jousts the 
Comte de Charolais’s opponents were frequently unseated, this per- 
haps because that since historic verity required that the prince break 
a certain number of lances, ample opportunity to do so was offered 
him. 

Five hundred and thirty-one persons took part in the Tournament 
proper. This, like the jousts, was opened with the entry into the 
lists of the Comte de Charolais and Adolphe de Cléve: with their 
suites and retainers. The two rival camps took their places at 
opposite ends of the lists, across the middle of which a rope had been 
drawn. ‘The various characters who were to take part in the struggle 
were distributed in each camp as follows: first, a line of bannerets; 
next, a line of banner-bearing squires; in the rear, a line of knights 
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without banners, and scattered among all these, armored valets, pro- 
vided with long staves for propping up their masters when these were 
in danger of being unseated. The signal for combat was given by 
cutting the rope, upon which the bannerets of both sides charged 
each other. The two lines met in a momentary conflict and passed 
through each other. Three times the lines clashed, but on the third 
assault they held firm and the other members of the two camps entered 
the fray. This was the signal which loosed a wave of excitement in 
the royal tribune. The men cheered and the ladies threw their 
ribbons, their belts and their jewels, in the direction of their favorites. 
The animation everywhere was astonishingly real and the spectacle 
of the swaying, breaking lines gave the impression of a combat of 
colors quite as much as that of a contest of arms. 

When the trumpeters in the judges’ stand gave the signal which 
brought the Tournament to a close, the two camps resumed their posi- 
tions at the opposite ends of the lists and then filed slowly up to the 
royal tribune, from which the prizes and honors were given out. The 
Comte de Charolais bent his knee gallantly to Isabelle de Bourbon 
(she became his wife two years later) who, with the approval of the 
judges, bestowed upon him her kerchief. The other members of his 
suite having likewise received thei: prizes, the dominant “violet en 


grienne” was replaced by the buffs, reds and greys of the hides with 
which the retainers of Adolphe de Cléves were robed. At last the 
brilliant pageant, which had taken over three hours to present, was 
over, and the colors and gallant characters of old time faded from 
the hall and took their places once more along with the ghosts which 
people the great square of Brussels. 





THE DECORATIONS OF THE CHANCEL OF 
SAINT THOMAS’ CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY: 
WORK OF JOHN LA FARGE AND AUGUSTUS 
ST. GAUDENS. BY WILLIAM WALTON 


HERE was to be seen, in upper Fifth Avenue, New 
York city, in the early days of August, 1905, probably 
as good an example of a Gothic ruin as we may hope to 
attain in this country. It is true that the quality of this 
Gothic had been sometimes criticized, technically, but 
this is true of all architecture since the Greek. The 
pedestrians, stopping in front of this blackened remnant of a church, 
by mounting the steps of the porch and looking through the ruined 
portals, could see at the chancel end the remains of an elaborate 
sculpture; rows of kneeling angels in high relief, one above the other, 
on each side of a tall Latin cross surmounted by a heavy, ornate 
crown. These were the work of Augustus St. Gaudens, and were 
formerly over the Bishop’s chair in the chancel of Saint Thomas’ 
Church. Of the two large paintings by John La Farge, equally 
dignified and simple in conception and beautiful in execution, which 
had adorned the walls on. either side, no trace remained. It is not 
too much to say that the destruction of these works of art was a heav- 
ier calamity than that of the edifice. The latter can be exactly 
replaced, or even bettered, as is promised; there is apparently no 
prospect that the painter and the sculptor will ever duplicate their 
work, or could duplicate it if they would. There are so many 
influences and accidents, trivial circumstances, flames of inspiration, 
that go to make up the total of the more intimate, personal art, that 
the exact repetition is denied, even to the artist himself. 
Unfortunately, this was not the first occasion on which an impor- 
tant monument by Mr. St. Gaudens had been destroyed by fire, his 
grieving angels on the tomb of Governor E. D. Morgan having met 
with the same fate some twenty years ago. The multitude of adoring 
angels of Saint Thomas’ Church, freer in design and much smaller 
in scale, were among the comparatively few works of the sculptor 
in very high relief, almost “in the round.” His reputation as a 
modeler in very low relief, of which the most notable example, outside 
of portrait work, is probably the figures on the pedestal of the Farra- 
gut statue in Madison Square, New York, and as a sculptor of the free 
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figure, is established more firmly than that of any other worker in 
stone now living. In these winged’ worshipers of the cross, crowded 
together and restricted in their action by the exigencies of their cadre, 
he obtained anew the same triumph over technical difficulties and— 
much more important—gave evidence of the same creative imagina- 
tion, haunted always by visions of beauty, of harmony and of right 
form and true action that is shown in his statues of men and of 
heroes. - His supernatural figures—in which may be included the 
caryatides, as those of the chimney piece in the house of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt—are never too far removed from the human, and have 
always that charm of purity, touched with melancholy, with which 
genius only can inspire the senseless marble. 

Mr. La Farge’s paintings were executed during the summer and 
autumn of 1877, immediately after the completion of his work in 
Trinity Church, Boston, and immediately preceding his taking up 
the great problems of stained glass to which he has since so largely 
devoted his attention. In the words of Mr. G. P. Lathrop, written 
soon after the completion of the work: “Here, in two compositions 
somewhat disturbed by the pentagonal line of the apsis, he has 
depicted with great beauty two scenes from the Resurrection; the 
first, on the left hand, is founded on the account in Saint Matthew 
where the keepers ‘did shake, and became as dead men,’ on the 
appearance of the angel at the sepulchre. The introduction of a 
sarcophagus, instead of the rock-tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
though not without precedent, is, perhaps, something to be ques- 
tioned; but that the artist has infused into his whole imagining the 
solemnity, the wondrous fear and great joy of the touching story, this 
can hardly be questioned by any one possessing a spontaneous yet 
trained perception.’ An absence of sophistication, a primative rever- 
ence, makes itself felt in all parts A reredos in alto relievo, 
modeled by St. Gaudens, intervening between this and the other 
picture, brings groups of kneeling angels, rank on rank, supporting 
the cross, to carry out the prevalent mood of the painter’s compo- 
sition. The second fresco refers to the last chapter of Luke, where 
the three Marys meet the two angels.” And the writer adds, very 
justly: “One must be grateful to the artist who brings the earthly 


sense of beauty into sweet and pathetic accord with heavenly aspira- 
tions, as has been done here.” 
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CHURCH, NEW YORK 





CHANCEL AT ST. THOMAS’S SHOWING ST. GAUDENS 
SCULPTURES AND LA FARGE FRESCOES 





CHANCEL DECORATIONS 


It is to be observed that the whole design of the interior decora- 
tion of this chancel was one of the very first to be conceived and 
carried out in-what was known popularly as the “new style.” Mr. 
La Farge set the example—which has by no means been generally 
followed by American decorative painters—of supervising the archi- 
tectural framing of his wall paintings. Something of this effect he 
had obtained in his work in Trinity Church, and in the chancel of 
Saint Thomas; as Mr. Lathrop states, he not only designed the archi- 
tectural mouldings, the pilasters and the cornice above, but furnished 
part of the execution, even to some of the carving. One of his details 
was a scroll pattern, colored and completed by means of iridescent, 
pearly shells let into the woodwork; and the chancel windows were 
painted over that the light might be tempered to give a better “atmos- 
phere” to the whole. His general design included pillars, bracketed 
out from the wall, which were to stand on either side of the central 
sculpture and frame the Bishop’s chair, and a crowning cornice of the 
wall decoration, which were not carried out. The whole work was 
a donation to the church by one of the parishioners, Mr. Charles H. 
Housman, as a tribute to the memory of his mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Augusta Housman, as is recorded by a bronze tablet on a pillar. 
The admirable unity in which Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. La Farge 
worked was one of the remarkable features of this whole decorative 
scheme, and when later, under the rectorship of the Rev. John Wes- 
ley Brown, D. D., it was decided to move the Bishop’s seat to its 
proper place on the right of the chancel and replace it by a high altar 
and reredos in marble and mosaic, a completion of the enrichment of 
the chancel designed as a memorial to the preceding rector, William 
Ferdinand Morgan, D. D., the difficult task of harmonizing this 
addition with the old work was successfully carried out by Mr. Chas. 
R. Lamb, with the full approval of Messrs. St. Gaudens and 
La Farge. 
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THE WORKROOM THAT IS TAKING THE 
oo OF LIBRARY, STUDY OR DEN 


O room in the house represents more unmistakably the 

character and calling of its owner than his workroom. 

It is also a sign of the present healthy tendency to return 

to simple things known by their right names, that the 

name “workroom” is beginning to be used for the room 

formerly known as “library,” “study” or “den.” The 

adoption of the simpler and more expressive word is an evidence that 

the true character of the room is beginning to be recognized and 

insisted upon,—that this room is being made more and more a place 

where the love of work is constantly aroused by the evidences of work. 

In one sense it is always a library, for here are gathered the books of 

reference, periodicals and newspapers that naturally accumulate 

around a man or woman genuinely interested in work for its own sake 

and anxious to keep pace with what is being thought and done else- 

where along the same lines, but it has none of the atmosphere of 

luxurious ease and scholarly seclusion that belongs to the typical 

library. The workroom has more of the character of an “office,” 

such a room as should stand for a business or working center in every 

home, as every appointment is simple and nothing that does not fill 
some actual requirement finds a place within its walls. 

Naturally, the structural features of the workroom cannot be built 
by any fixed rules, as their presence is dictated solely by the needs of 
the occupant. If the calling of the workman is along creative 
mechanical lines, he would need not only bookcases for the volumes 
that relate to his work, but shelves and cabinets to hold certain choice 
examples that he considers it wise to collect or preserve for their value 
as models or suggestions. Cupboards or presses would be built for 
maps, charts or drawings, and other cupboards and shelves to hold 
periodicals, note-books and all the litter that accompanies the memo- 
randum habit. Such occupations as joinery, modeling, carving, 
metal-work, weaving, book-binding, etc., are usually carried on in a 
studio or workshop that is fitted with the proper technical appliances 
and is distinctly a thing apart from the rooms that make up the home. 
In the workroom that is a modern outgrowth from the old idea of a 
library or home office, there is hardly a place for the litter of shavings, 
leather, metal or clay, or for all the mechanical appliances necessary 
to the actual work. It is more a place for the planning and designing 
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of the work, and for all the study that must be done in order to gain a 
thorough knowledge of it. 

In the simplicity that should characterize a workroom there is no 
lack of beauty or sense of bareness. While soft, luxuriously uphol- 
stered furniture of the kind that invites novel reading and day dream- 
ing would be as out of place here as sweeping draperies or bric-a-brac, 
comfort is nevertheless one of the first requisites. Plenty of light and 
air, absolute convenience in the placing of tables, shelves and cabinets, 
a well built, commodious desk for one who writes much, and chairs 
that are of comfortable height and size for working or reading, are 
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LOW-STUDDED WORKROOM PANELED TO CEILING 


necessities in the workroom. And all its beauty springs directly from 
these necessities. It is merely an application of what a well-known 
writer once said of the Japanese: “Their aestheticism does not bring 
a craving to be always surrounded by innumerable articles of vertu, 
but rather a demand that such things as must come to their hands 
justified by their use, shall come also graced by beauty.” 

Beauty of form and color is as simple and as easily obtained as 
ugliness. The construction of a well appointed workroom demands 
that especial importance be given to the woodwork. By the use of a 
soft-toned finish that gives a cast of gray, green or brown to the 
natural or darkened tint of some one of our sturdy native woods, the 
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color effect of the whole room may be made so restful and friendly 
that it is a pleasure merely to enter it. Wainscoting, panels and ceil- 
ing beams seem naturally to belong to a room of this character, and the 
wall spaces may be so cleverly divided by these means and by the 
carefully considered proportions of built-in features like bookcases, 
cabinets, etc., or the placing of movable articles of the same character, 
that the room will seem fully furnished and delightfully cordial and 


BOOKCASE AND CABINET COMBINED AS A PIECE OF WORKROOM FURNITURE 


comfortable without anything else in it. The character of the wood 
used has much to do with the effect. The finer and lighter woods 
are not suitable for the interior trim and built-in appointments of a 
workroom; some wood that is sturdy and comparatively coarse- 
grained is much more in keeping,—like oak, chestnut, cypress, ash or 
elm,—and these also take very kindly to the gray, green, and partic- 
ularly the brown stains which seem most appropriate to a room that 
is constantly used and lived in. 
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‘*FURNITURE FOR THE WORKKOOM SHOULD BE 
COMFORTABLE BUT NOT LUXURIOUS” 
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THE WORKROOM 


The color of the woodwork would naturally decide the color of 
the remaining wall space, whether tinted or papered. Either rough 
plaster, canvas, or one of the ingrain papers would be desirable, and 
the fittings of the room would govern the choice between plain wall 
surfaces and those relieved by some simple spot pattern stenciled at 
wide intervals on panel or frieze. A room with a sunny exposure 
would give a feeling of coolness and quiet if the woodwork should 
show a shade of greenish gray over the brown of the natural wood. 
The walls could be done in gray-green and the ceiling in deep cream 
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DOUBLE DOORS SUNK BETWEEN TWO LARGE PRESSES 


that would give a delightful.color effect, whether plain or seen in 
glimpses between beams. Or woodwork more decidedly gray in hue 
would show to the best advantage with walls in a deep shade of gray- 
ish blue, also relieved by a ceiling of deep cream. On the shaded side 
of the house, a workroom done in wood stained a rich, warm brown, 
with walls of golden brown and a ceiling just tinged with green, 
would convey a suggestion of warmth and comfort on the gloomiest 
days. The combinations are endless, for many color schemes may be 
based on the soft wood-tones, and the workroom is above all others a 
place for the exercise of individual tastes on the part of its owner. 

One of the rooms illustrated here is paneled from floor to ceiling 
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THE WORKROOM 


with small square panels, giving an effect of quaintness and interest 
hardly obtainable except by such lavish use of wood. The room is 
low-studded, with the ceiling heavily beamed. A row of casement 
windows, rather deeply recessed, adds to the structural interest and 
also affords plenty of light upon the large work-table furnished with 
drawers and writing accessories, which stands just below it, so that the 
writer looks straight out of doors every time he raises his eyes from 
his work. The fireplace is bricked to the ceiling, and has a wide, 


FIREPLACE NOOK WITH TILED MANTEL AND FLOOR 


low fireplace opening, with a recess above for a clock, and the large 
armchair which stands beside it, inviting rest and meditation, is as 
sturdy and simple in its character as the room. 

Another illustration shows the corner of a workroom provided 
with a large cabinet of which one side is a bookcase guarded by a 
small-paned glass door, and the other a combination of roomy cup- 
board and deep drawers where the belongings of the worker may rest 
secure from the disturbing visits of broom and dusting cloth. The 
walls of this room are covered with quiet-toned canvas up to the plain 
rail which edges the frieze, and a comfortable recessed window seat 
has above it casement windows with richly-tinted antique glass, pic- 
turesquely leaded, in the upper part. 

One room paneled to the ceiling with wood has a whole side 
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occupied by two large presses built something after the style of the 
old-fashioned dresser, with open shelves above for books, pottery, 
metal pieces or a collection of anything in which the owner may be 
interested. In the lower part of each is a cupboard with two paneled 
door, and between the two cabinets is a double door, also paneled like 
the room. The recessed window provides a wide ledge for plants, 
which are as much needed to give a touch of life to the workroom as 
they are anywhere else in the house. 

A somewhat severer style of workroom shows a deep fireplace 
recess, with wooden benches on either side of the hearth. The mantel 
is of plain tiles, with a small, high shelf placed at the depth of one 
tile below the frieze, and small casement windows on either side of the 
mantel. The floor of this nook is of bricks or tiles to correspond with 
the material chosen for the mantel-breast, and the whole design shows 
the utmost plainness and severity that is consistent with comfort. No 
place could be more easily kept clean than this nook, which is char- 
acteristic of the whole room. It is beautiful and comfortable, but it 
is distinctly a room in which things are done. 

The four half-tone illustrations show two workrooms already 
published as a part of THE CRAFTSMAN House Series, one in Octo- 
ber, 1904, and the other in October, 1905. They are reproduced here 
because they both so well illustrate the subject under discussion. The 
earlier drawing shows an especially interesting set of cupboards and 
a built-in writing desk most conveniently placed; and the other shows 
a small study or workroom that gains an irresistible sense of coziness 
from being sunk to a lower level than the rest of the floor. The 
“nook” idea is always attractive, and nowhere more than in a room 
intended for study or work. 

Epitor’s Note.—The color plates announced for this special 
series of articles have been discontinued for the present, as they have 
been found to fall short of our intention to illustrate some of the 
Craftsman color schemes. The three-color process has been found 
so inadequate to the task of showing the subtle wood-tones and the 
exact colors of Craftsman canvas, leather and metals, that we have 
abandoned it, hoping by experiment to discover a method by which 
these important elements in the beauty of a Craftsman room may be 
shown.as they are in reality. 












































































































































FAMOUS VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS. BY 
MARION Y. BUNNER 


‘*This small, sweet thing, 
Devised in love and fashioned cunningly 
Of wood and strings.’’ 


HERE is an absolutely human fascination about the vio- 
lin, particularly in an ancient instrument that has passed 
through troublous centuries of existence and whose sen- 
sitive strings have responded to the touch of gen- 
erations dead and gone. One need not play it well to 
love it fondly—to love it personally. It is not so 
strange then, after all, that the famous collectors of violins have not 
been executants from a professional standpoint, with the single excep- 
tion of Remenyi, who had one of the finest of private collections, and 
slept, so ’tis said, with a Stradivarius on one side of him and a Joseph 
Guarnerius on the other. No. The man with the fad for fiddles 
may have come to his understanding of them through love of color, 
of form, of their peculiar and romantic history, or of their potency to 
stir the hearts of men beneath other fingers than his own. 

This accounts in some measure for the fact that a violin always 
attracts attention. Artists and connoisseurs regard it with a feeling 
akin to affection. Still, these questions are never asked by those who 
understand the instrument. The multitude who admire the violin 
are found among the musicians, painters and litterateurs. It demands 
unusual attention in this age of progress, from the fact that it has 
hitherto proved incapable of improvement in its material form and 
features. ‘The only changes made in it since the sixteenth century are 
confined to the arrangement of the sound-post—the soul of the violin 
—and a slight lengthening of the neck. It is the one perfect instru- 
ment in the world, for the Cremonese makers left no chance for 
further improvement. The one thing about the violin that defies the 
science of the age is the varnish. The making of this, which is now 
called Cremonese, is numbered among the lost arts. The varnish of 
an instrument, as all experts know, is as vital to its excellence as any 
other of its many wonderful yet simple parts, and pages of opinions 
—the result of years, yes, centuries of investigation and analysis— 
have not disclosed the secret of the early masters. 

Twelve of the finest violins in the world formed the private 
collection of the late Royal De Forest Hawley. It was considered 
the most celebrated private collection the world has ever seen. 
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VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS 


Mr. Hawley was occupied for a period of thirty years in making 
his collection. His chief aim was to have the very best, and he 
spared neither time nor money to obtain the most perfect speci- 
mens extant. He assembled a collection which it will be impossible 
to again equal, for the time to obtain such a choice is past, and it 
becomes more difficult each year to procure examples made by the 
master-makers. The collection was finally bought outright by a well 
known firm in Chicago which has since re-sold the instruments 
separately. 

Each one is a masterpiece of workmanship in its own school, and 
the jewel of the twelve is the famous “King Joseph” Guarnerius, 1737, 
the crowning achievement of that master’s life-work, whose history 
reaches back for more than one hundred and sixty years, and which 
in all that time has stood without a rival—a very wizard’s talisman 
of melody. Every one of the twelve instruments has its documentary 
history jealously preserved. Many of the most interesting names in 
the history of violin making were found in this small but rare collec- 
tion. There were two great Stradivarius models, the work of An- 
tonio Stradivari in his prime, and two of Joseph Guarnerius del 
Gesu, the greater of which one is the matchless “King Joseph” in as 
perfect condition as when it left the maker’s bench, besides specimens 
of the great Amati, Bergonzi, Guadagnini, and Joseph Guarnerius, 
son of Andrea. It was such a collection as would make a musician 
hold his breath for joy, and such as could be appreciated to the full 
only by one in touch with all the mysteries of the craft—the color 
values of the rich old varnishes, the curious turns of each magic scroll, 
the swell of body, and the mysterious fashioning of rare, selected 
woods, into which, as some of the old Italian legends run, were 
breathed the very life and soul of the master-workman. 


HE name of Stradivari, in the public mind, is linked with that 
which is superlatively beautiful, and in the violin world it is 
synonymous with achievements excelling anything in the history 

of the instrument. It is fitting therefore, that his “unrivaled name” 
should be placed first in the list of violin makers. As a master of his 
art he stands on a level with Raphael and Michael Angelo in painting 
and sculpture, Bach and Beethoven in music, and Shakespeare and 
Balzac in literature. He is the King of Luthiers, whose fame is as 
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wide as the civilized world, whose name is known wherever the violin 
has a place, and who, in his art, has for two hundred years stood peer- 
less and alone. He wasa law unto himself and he ascended to heights 
where none may follow. He worked to the very end of his life. His 
hand never lost its cunning; the last violin made by him bears the 
date 1737, the year of his death. 

It is this fact which gained for him the admiration of all interested 
in his art to the extent that his name has become a household word, 
and his praises have been sung wherever and whenever the violin has 
been the subject. Henry W. Longfellow was entranced with the 
marvelous work of Stradivarius and wrote concerning it :— 


“The instrument on which he played 

Was in Cremona’s workshop made, 

By a great master of the past 

Ere yet was lost the art divine; 

Fashioned of maple and of pine 

That in Tyrolean forests vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the blast; 

Exquisite was it in design, 

A marvel of the lutist’s art, 

Perfect in each minutest part; 

And in its hollow chamber, thus, 

The maker from whose hands it came 

Had written his unrivaled name. 
Antonius Stradivarius.” 

One of the illustrations shown is an Antonius Stradivarius, made 
in Cremona in 1711. This grand violin is known as “The Earl,” 
having been for many years in the possession of the Earl of Westmore- 
land, who secured it when ambassador to Vienna and brought it back 
with him to England. It was one of the gems of the Hawley collec- 
tion, is in the highest state of preservation, and occupies the unique 
distinction of being one of the very few Stradivarius violins which 
comes down to us in a perfect state. It belongs to the best period of 
Stradivarius’s work. ‘The wood is of the utmost beauty, and the var- 
nish a rich peach-red color. The tone is of the finest Stradivarius 
quality—the essence of purity and sweetness, and has great breadth 
of volume. Mr. Archibald Mitchell, of Hartford, Conn., bought the 
instrument for ten thousand dollars. 
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The magnificent specimen of Stradivarius’s work labeled 1722, is 
one of the largest that he made, and in form, wood and varnish, re- 
sembles the Spanish Stradivarius, 1726, and the “Nicolini” Stradi- 
varius, 1728. All of these violins are strikingly different from his 
earliest instruments; also those made in the years just prior to his 
death. 

They have an air of massiveness and strength which predominates 
over all other qualities. The wood is very handsome and the varnish 
a rich ruby color. Mr. Archibald Mitchell also owns this wonder- 
fully fine instrument, for which he paid nine thousand dollars. 


OSEPH GUARNERIUS DEL GESU ranks next to Stradi- 
varius, and is therefore the second greatest maker of violins the 
world has ever known. The term “del Gest” has always been 

applied to this maker on account of the characters “I. H. S.” (Jesus 
Hominum Salvator), and a Roman cross, which almost invariably 
appear on hislabels. It also serves to distinguish him from his cousin, 
Joseph, son of Andrea. Viullaume, an eminent authority on matters 
relating to the fiddle world, has divided the work of Guarnerius, very 
properly, into four periods, which differ from each other and are 
marked by the finish of his instruments and the modeling and wood 
employed in their construction. The instruments of his earlier years 
have much of the character of those of the great masters immediately 
preceding him. The violins of the second period are of small pattern 
very elegant in design—slightly higher in the arching, and beautifully 
developed from the edges upward. In the third division are in- 
cluded his instruments of large form—grand and noble specimens of 
the luthier’s art are they—superior in varnish, wood and general 
artistic quality to his instruments of every other period, and equaling 
the greatest works of Stradivarius. The last epoch from 1735 to 
1745, finds a departure in one or two respects from the lines followed 
in the preceding period, but in these last years let it be remembered 
he fashioned some of his most famous instruments, notably the Paga- 
nini “Canon,” now preserved and exhibited by the city of Genoa, 
and the equally well known “King Joseph.” 

Guarnerius sought and obtained a tone differing from that of any 
of his predecessors, partaking of the qualities of both Stradivarius 
and Maggini, having the rich, brilliant, telling properties of the one 
and the plaintive, melancholy tones of the other. The violins of 
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VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS 


Joseph Guarnerius have always been in high favor among concert 
players; Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Leonard, and may others of the 
past, as well as Wilhelmj, Ysaye, Kubelik, Sitt and Herman, of the 
present day. 

The violin with the magic legend or label reading “Joseph Guar- 
nerius, fecit Cremonae anno 1737,” is probably the most widely known 
of all the violins made in Cremona. It is known as the “King 
Joseph.” Its fame rests on its remarkable tone, beauty of wood, 
varnish and workmanship, and on its perfect state of preservation. 
It is without doubt the best specimen of the work of Joseph Guar- 
nerius in existence. It has maintained its proud position as “King” 
from the time it was brought from Italy into England by the eminent 
collector, Mr. James Goding, of London, over half a century ago. It 
was made when Guarnerius was at his best, and without question he 
regarded it as his chef-d’oeuvre. When one compares it with other 
violins of his make, and goes into the details of tone, workmanship 
and varnish, only then can he realize how immeasurably superior it 
is in every way. The tone is of the most commanding character, the 
Guarnerius tone timbre being doubly pronounced, and for richness, 
solidity and power, it is undoubtedly, as for years it has been re- 
garded, the king of all Guarnerius violins. Its form and coloring 
are perfect, the graining of its wood the choice of a whole forest, and 
its varnish the crowning triumph of its maker’s art. This king of 
instruments is now owned by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer of New York, 
and the price paid was twelve thousand dollars. 

A fine violin is an expensive luxury. So much respect does a true 
artist pay to a master-maker that he feels he must be able to “play up” 
to the demands of the instrument before he would presume to think 
of having it for his very own. There is a “soul” hidden in every 
violin made by the old Cremonese master-hands and every artist 
knows he must be able to draw that soul out of it, or the violin can- 
not by any artistic right belong to him. 





THE GIFT: A CHRISTMAS STORY: BY HAR- 
RIET JOOR 


™] S each swirling gust of rain smote the curtained win- 

dows, Mrs. Rushton lifted anxious eyes to the clock 

upon the wall. The warmth of her sheltered nest, with 

the firelight glimmering over the long rows of books 

and over Thayer’s young-eyed angel above the profes- 

sor’s table, seemed to accentuate the bleakness of the 

December night, through which her husband must find his way home 
from faculty-meeting. 

As she listened through the silence there came, at long intervals, 
the tramp of feet on the wet plank-walk that trailed past her door; 
once a laugh drifted in from the darkness, then the blithe, confident 
voices of belated students plunging through the storm toward Blake 
or Neville Hall. Lured by these wandering voices of the night, the 
woman looked wistfully out upon the dreary prospect, where the line 
of gas lamps across the rain-soaked campus made but a white blur 
amid the shadows; even the dormitory lights, streaming from every 
casement in Blake Hall, shone vague and cheerless through the mist. 

Shivering, she drew the curtains close, and turned up the flame of 
the professor’s reading lamp. As she trailed a caressing hand over 
the scholarly disarray of his books and papers, a damp cloth shroud- 
ing a shapeless mass of clay in the midst of his table caught her eye, 
and a queer, tender little smile trembled about her lips. Beneath 
that cloth lay veiled the crude beginning of her husband’s Christmas 
thought for her. 

Stirred by sudden recollection, she turned to her desk in the 
alcove, where lay her own unfinished Christmas task. For months 
the professor had coveted the dramas of Maeterlinck, and each time 
husband and wife bent over a new catalogue, marking the margins 
with little proprietary crosses, this volume had been noted; but the 
workman must first of all have his tools, and after the purchase of 
needful books there was little money left for pleasure-buyings. And 
so, page by page, from a borrowed volume, Mrs Rushton was tran- 
scribing “Les Aveugles” and “Aglavaine” in her clear, old-fashioned 
hand. 

To-night, as she caught up again the thread of the poet’s thought, 
his enchantment descended upon her, and the wind and the rain were 
forgotten, and the lateness of the hour, as she wandered ever farther 
into his mystic realm. a 





THE GIFT 


Suddenly, a nervous step sounded at the door, and a rush of cold 
air shook the curtains in the archway. As she hastily pushed the tell- 
tale pages out of sight, a slender, gray-haired man entered the room, 
and throwing himself with boyish abandon into the big Morris chair, 
drew the slender, hovering woman down upon its arm. 

“T hung my wet coat upon its proper hook, you terrible small 
woman, so you need not fidget to go and see.” 

“But this coat also is damp, Elmer,” she was feeling the collar 
with anxious, fluttering hands, “and I know you forgot to muffle your 
throat!” 

“T need nothing in the world but you, Elizabeth, and your good 
fire,” the man protested in infinite content, as his glance swept happily 
over the dear, familiar room—over the faded carpet and worn furni- 
ture, upon whose shabbiness lay the grace of delicate daily living. 

“Why did they call a meeting on such a night, Elmer?” the wife 
questioned, running her hand through his wet gray curls. 

The dreamy light vanished from the man’s face and the strain of 
the work-a-day hours deepened the little line between his brows, 

“It was to consider Holt’s leave of absence; he has been ordered a 
long rest, and it is difficult this late in the term to find a substitute. 
However, the president thinks he has his finger upon a young Har- 
vard fellow.” 

“I am so glad,” Mrs. Rushton breathed in keen relief, “if it is 
only not too late! For over a year Professor Holt has needed this 
rest, and if old President Lloyd had lived,—” 

In amused reproof the professor laid his finger upon her lip; 
“What,” he demanded in mock dismay, “have I upon my own hearth- 
stone a rebel to our reigning head? But as for Holt, Elizabeth, this 
rest will make a new man of him. You must not carry the whole 
college upon your slender shoulders. But how lazy I am! With 
three hours’ school work before me, besides—the work of art!” 

With a merry glance at her, he crossed the room with childish 
eagerness and drew the cloth from his bit of modeling. ‘“Remem- 
ber,” he admonished, with a threatening nod, “you must keep at a 
respectful distance, like Aeneas’s beloved spouse. I believe you peek 
in my absence,” he teased over his shoulder. 

Elizabeth laughed back in response; but in a moment, shyly, hesi- 
tatingly, she spoke again: “Elmer, I wish you would not worry to 
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make anything for me while you have so much work upon your 
hands.” 

The man turned a face of tender raillery. “But what if it gives 
me pleasure, most unreasonable of women? What if such work with 
my two hands rests me more than anything else after wrestling with 
school-boy rhetoric, and growing dizzy on the heights the poets tread? 
And besides,—surely you know,—I want to give you something apart 
from my work-a-day life.” 

“I know.” The woman’s glance caressed without word or gesture. 
“Do you remember your first gift tome? It was a poem, and I laid it 
away tremblingly,—to think a poet,loved me!” 

The professor laughed softly at memory of that old boyish self 
and his dead boy-dreams. “I, too, believed I was a poet, then. I 
had not read the real poets, nor realized to what shining, inaccessible 
heights I was lifting my presumptuous eyes.” 

“But you are one of them,” the wife protested, in proud loyalty, 
“one in spirit.” 

The man shook his head with a wistful smile. “In the realm of 
art, sweetheart, beautiful thought must be incarnated in beautiful 
form, and my spirit found no rhythmic utterance.” 

“But the voiceless poet in you gives the rod of divination by which 
you trace the hidden gold in the work of others, just as the latent 
artist in you makes your words glow and burn, and draws all hearts 
to you in love.” 

“Dear, ’tis only to you that your prosaic husband is either a poet 
or an artist,” the professor answered lightly, but he lifted her hand 
and drew it gently across his cheek. 

“Do you remember my first Christmas gift to you?” he asked 
whimsically the next moment. 

“Tt was Keats’s St. Agnes’ Eve, with your own illustrations,” the 
wife murmured with smiling, far-away eyes. 

“Rather ambitious for a youngster who had never studied art,” 
laughed the man. “You have not kept it, have you, Elizabeth?" 

“Have I kept it?” the woman answered with fine scorn; “it is too 
precious for any eye but mine to look on; yes, not even yours, my lord, 
since you speak disrespectfully of that dear boy.” 

“It was you who were dear, my little ‘Madeline’; you who shone 
like a precious light afar to keep my young feet from stumbling; but 


you should not treasure the crude efforts of a school-boy.” -_ 
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“Maybe the crudeness makes the gift more precious,” the woman 
mused with wise, wide eyes; “the mark of a hand toilsomely breaking 
virgin soil for love’s sweet sake. Have you not craved a glimpse of 
that little crude angel Dante’s stiffened fingers essayed for love of 
Beatrice? And Raphael’s 

‘precious century of sonnets, 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas.’ ” 

“No artist lives and loves,’” the professor caught the poem from 
her lips as she ceased; “Nay, Browning, 

‘No man lives and loves that longs not to 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 
Once, and only once, and for one only! 
So to be the man and leave the artist.’ 

“And now, sweetheart, you can understand why I would give you 
something unlike aught I give the world?” 


WO evenings later, as the shadows gathered in the corners of 
the book shelves, and veiled the white wings of the grave-eyed 
angel, Professor Rushton entered the library with a troubled 

face. 

“Holt is fretting about having a younger man substituted in his 
absence,” he explained wearily in answer to the question in his wife’s 
eyes. “He says it will simply be a wedge to throw him from his 
chair.” 

“Ts there real cause for his fear?” Elizabeth asked in quick 
apprehension. 

The professor moved uneasily in the big chair. “Perhaps,” he 
admitted reluctantly. “You know from the first there has been fric- 
tion between him and the new president; but this is most probably a 
sick man’s fancy. He has asked Coulton and me to share the Greek 
classes between us until his return; it may be three months, it may be 
six! The man is utterly unreasonable.” 

“Tt would be hard for you.” Elizabeth laid her hand on his in 
swift sympathy. “It would mean the postponement of your critical 
work,—and yet,—” 

“That is not all,” the professor interposed, “it would also mean the 
relinquishment of this that I am making for you; and my heart is set 
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on two things,—finishing that paper for the Review, and this gift for 
you.” 

“T know,” the wife smiled, “and yet—” 

“Oh, Holt is unreasonable,” the man exclaimed with an air of 
finality. “He will not lose his professorship, and Coulton and I 
simply cannot saddle ourselves at this time with his work. It is ask- 
ing too much.” 

Turning away to his table, he caught up a packet of mail, and 
hastily tore open his letters, while the woman, leaning back in her 
chair, fought a disloyal fear that of late had crept into her heart. 
Could that beautiful nature be spoiled? Had success hardened him, 
marred the exquisite fineness of his spirit? 

As the light from the milkwhite shade pricked out each thread of 
silver in his hair, the wife’s eyes noted with wistful intentness the 
sensitive lines about the mouth, the little hollows at the temple, worn 
by long studious nights. It was a face that had been chiseled into 
ever finer beauty through years of constant, loving intercourse with 
beautiful souls; was it her fancy that the fineness of it was slipping 
away under an encroaching hardness? 

None knew better than she how hard the man had toiled for suc- 
cess; the critical papers, whose rare and delicate insight had won a 
niche among acknowledged thinkers for the poorly paid professor in 
a secluded college, had been written in his heart’s blood,—must this 
success be paid for twice over in a coarsening of spiritual fibre? 

Suddenly, as if in answer to her thought, the professor lifted his 
head with proud, deep-shining eyes. “Read this note from Proctor, 
Elizabeth; such a letter from such a man would be accolade for the 
toil of a lifetime.” 

As she bent over his shoulder, along the plank-walk before the 
door a lad passed whistling; and the woman lifted her head in sudden 
startled remembrance. 

“T forgot to tell you, Elmer; Laurence Coburn was here this after- 
noon to ask you to coach him a few evenings in Latin; you remember 
he was ill for half the term.” 

“There are men whom they can pay to coach them,” the professor 
exclaimed impatiently, “why should they come to me?” 

“Because many of our boys are poor,” the woman answered slowly, 
“and because you have taught them to trust in your sympathy. Lau- 
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rence told me to-day that though you abhorred football and tabooed 
college slang, you were the best-loved man on the corps; and that your 
fineness shamed the rudeness out of boys, even more than did the 
poets whom you taught them to love.” 

“Tt is not that,” the man pushed his mail irritably from him, “it 
is because I was a poor beggar of a student myself, and cannot shut my 
heart against any who struggle. But the time comes to every man 
when he must cease giving out his energies for others and concentrate 
upon his own life.” 

The wife opened her lips to reply, then closed them gently and 
she turned away. Opening the door of the tiny cupboard beside the 
chimney, she took down a slender pitcher and two fragile cornflower 
cups, and with deft fingers began shaving a cake of chocolate into a 
little porcelain pot. Each movement, each unconscious gesture, as 
she went about her simple preparations, was familiar to her husband 
with the sweet wontedness of household custom; but to-night his eyes 
followed her every motion with vague misgiving. As he studied her 
face in half-conscious compunction,—the delicate profile, the sensi- 
tive mouth, the dark hair uprolled in the soft puff of a long passed 
mode,—he forgot the congratulatory letter that had made his pulse 
beat fast, and by a trick of memory thought only of a day in his one 
brief precious glimpse of Europe, when a Madonna of Lippi’s had 
smiled upon him with the grave sweet eyes and tender mouth of the 
girl who waited his home-coming in Charleston, by the sea. To- 
night there was a moved look on his wife’s face that vaguely recalled 
the Florentine painter’s grave, wondering little maid. 

Was Elizabeth hurt? She was usually so reasonable a woman; 
but all women were too sensitively strung, “with angels’ nerves where 
men’s were better” for life’s rough places; they themselves not always 
knew why the sweet bells rang out of tune. As his wife rose to pour 
the hot chocolate into the slender cornflower pitcher, the professor, 
moved by unconscious habit, woke from his musings to bring from 
the cupboard the tea-cakes on their silver tray, and his vague mis- 
givings were stilled, for Elizabeth smiled across the blue-flowered 
cups and he knew the little hurt was healed. 

Night after night when his college tasks were done, the professor 
turned to his modeling with unabated energy, but the woman who 
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loved him missed from his face the old boyish zest that had ever 
kindled there when absorbed in creative work. 

One evening as the darkness fell over the college world, a farewell 
shout of student-song rose deafening from the campus. The pro- 
fessor, with an impatient ejaculation, flung down a sheaf of untidy 
abstracts which he had been correcting, but his wife quietly rose and 
drew the curtains close to muffle the sound. He had used to delight 
in the boys’ fun and laughter, but of late he had grown strangely 
irritable. At times he was querulous even with her, but the woman, 
tenderly comprehending, yearned only to comfort and to aid, yet 
knew that for a time she must bide in quietness. Impatient fingers 
that would hasten the unfolding of a flower, can but bruise and break 
the fragile petals; and the tenderest affection must stand quietly aside 
when the spirit draws toward its blossoming. The very knowledge 
that her own gift, the little manuscript volume, lay finished and 
bound with flowered silk from a gown she had worn in the wooing 
days, made it the more impossible for her, even by the weight of a 
word, to interfere in her husband’s decision. 

As the gay, boyish voices grew faint in the distance, she sat silent 
before the grate, nervously clasping and unclasping the slender hands 
in her lap; for on this morning Mrs. Holt’s whole troubled heart had 
been opened to her, and she knew how well founded were the sick 
man’s apprehensions. She also knew,—and here was the hurt of it,— 
that her husband was fully aware of the facts, and his very tenderness 
to her, his very dearness, only made keener her pain at his hardness 
to this troubled soul. 


HE Holts set out upon their sad pilgrimage on a chill, gray day 
in mid-December; a day that grew colder toward nightfall 
when a drizzling rain set in. 

Professor Rushton stumbling homeward across the campus shiv- 
ered at each gust of wind and drew the coat closer across his sensitive 
chest ; Elizabeth would be worrying over the muffler he had forgotten 
in the morning. 

But as she opened the hall door and hurriedly helped him remove 
his wet coat there was no reproach in Elizabeth’s eyes, only an infinite 
tenderness; and as he spread his hands shiveringly to the blaze she 
hovered about him still in wistful ministry. A sad little refrain, like 
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that which touches with pathos so much of the later Greek poetry, 
had been sighing in her heart all the day; happiness was so fragile 
and so precious a thing,—let her hold it close, close while she could; 
and all the while, try as she might to forget it, she was haunted by the 
pinched, anxious face of that other wife, as it had tried to smile 
through the car window, and the shadow of that other home seemed 
to lie across her own. 

As the professor silently bent over an untidy bundle of exercises, 
Elizabeth, too, fell sadly silent, while, all against her will, her 
thoughts would follow that other man and woman in their lonely 
journeying. She did not see her husband’s eyes resting upon her with 
troubled, questioning intentness; but when she rose at last, lifting her 
hand to her hair with an unconscious gesture of weariness, the man 
suddenly threw down the abstracts, and crossing to her impetuously 
drew her back into her chair and held her there in tender mastery. 

“Elizabeth, I must tell you, and I,—do not know how! Will it 
grieve you much, sweetheart, if this one Christmas,—the first in all 
these twenty years,—goes by without a remembrance from me? It 
breaks my heart, but I, at the last, could not let him go uncomforted ; 
and now I have no time—” 

For a moment the wife smiled into his eyes, then the tears drowned 
the smile in her own, as she whispered the thought that had lain 
heavy on her heart all the day, “Oh, Elmer, it might have been you 
and [!” 

“T know, sweetheart,” he murmured back. 

Then she grew aware of the wistfulness in his eyes; he was yet 
uncomforted. 

“Give me the paper on Pater, Elmer,” she suggested softly, 
recalled to his question, “I should be so proud and happy when it goes 
out among men to think it was mine first; mine, like the poem long 
ago.” 

“But that all the world can read and wrangle over,” the man pro- 
tested, still sore with the newness of disappointment, “and for you— 
surely you understand, dear,—for you I would open some hidden 
hoard, that the world’s hands soil not.” 

“But you have given me such a hidden treasure,” the wife an- 
swered sobbingly; “I had feared,—Ah, dear, you will forgive me— 
that selfishness was creeping into your heart; and now I know,—it is 
still pure gold that the world’s hands cannot sully.” 
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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF LIFE: EXTRACTS 
FROM AN ESSAY IN “ENGLAND’S IDEAL.” BY 
EDWARD CARPENTER 


=a} I'THOUT doubt the sanest and most direct utterances 
to-day on the much-vexed question of sociology are 
those of Edward Carpenter, the great English 
thinker who reduces his thoughts to practical form by 
actually living his own theories of life. The leader of 
what is growing to be a great movement in England, 
he is, unfortunately, as yet comparatively little known in this country. 
His books are in the hands of thinkers akin to him in theory or view- 
point, and are known to a few who are groping for better things. 
But they should be as familiar as household words to the people at 
large,—for they are meant for the people and their message is to 
them. An English gentleman by class and education, Edward Car- 
peter voluntarily elected to earn his daily bread and that of his 
family as an artisan, that he might be in reality one of the people who 
toil, and so be enabled to take a practical survey of life from their 
view-point. This knowledge of life as it is among laborers has been 
coined into books, lectures and addresses which go straight to the root 
of the matter and deal with the problems of sociology in plain, prac- 
ticalterms. He lives and works with the people, talks to them, writes 
for them, and, great leader and genius that he is, is to all intents and 
purposes one of them. 

His great epic “Towards Democracy” is the utterance of a pas- 
sionately exalted dreamer cast into noblest form. In “The Cause 
of Civilization and Its Cure,” the seer is equally in evidence, but the 
language is that of the daring thinker and theorist who pushes his 
theory to the outermost limits of speculation along these lines. But 
the collection of addresses to working people that go to make up the 
book called “England’s Ideal” speak with homely directness and 
plain common sense of the common things of life. Especially is 
this so with “The Simplification of Life,” a paper read before the 
Fellowship of the New Life nearly twenty years ago, when the name 
of Edward Carpenter was known only to a few fellow workers in the 
cause of the betterment of humanity, and to-day unrivalled in its pres- 
entation of the practical end of the subject. 

He begins with a direct plunge into the heart of the matter, after 
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his fashion of wasting no time in preliminaries: “Certainly, if 
you do not want to be a vampire and a parasite upon others, the great 
question of practical life which everyone has to face, is how to carry 
it on with as little labor and effort as may be. No one wants to labor 
needlessly, and if you have to earn everything you spend, economy 
becomes a very personal question—not necessarily in the pinching 
sense, but merely as adaptation of means to the end. When I came 
some years ago to live with cottagers (earning say £50 to £60 a year) 
and share their life, I was surprised to find how little both in labor 
and expense their food cost them, who were doing far more work 
than I was, or indeed the generality of the people among whom I had 
been living. This led me to see that the somewhat luxurious mode of 
living I had been accustomed to was a mere waste, as far as adapta- 
tion to any useful end was concerned; and afterwards I had decided 
that it had been a positive hinderance, for when I became habituated 
to a more simple life and diet, I found that a marked improvement 
took place in my powers both of mind and body.” 

A few practical calculations of expenditure follow, and then he 
gets “back to the soil” with: “The difference, however, arising from 
having a small piece of garden is very great, and makes one feel how 
important it is that every cottage should have a plat of ground at- 
tached. A rood of land (quarter acre) is sufficient to grow all pota- 
toes and other vegetables and some fruit for the year’s use, say for a 
family of five. Half an acre would be an ample allowance. Such 
a piece of land may easily be cultivated by anyone in the odd hours 
of regular work, and the saving is naturally large from not having to 
go to the shop for everything of this nature that is needed. 

“Of course, the current mode of life is so greatly wasteful, and 
we have come to consider so many things as necessaries—-whether 
in food, furniture, clothing or what not—which really bring us back 
next to no profit or pleasure compared with the labor spent upon 
them, that it is really difficult to know where the balance of true 
economy would stand if, so to speak, left to itself. All we can do is 
to take the existing mode of life in its simpler forms, somewhat as 
Above, and work from that as a basis. For though the cottager’s 
way of living, say in our rural districts or in the neighborhood of 
our large towns, is certainly superior to that of the well-to-do, that 
does not argue that it is not capable of improvement.” 
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ITH all his earnestness,one of the delights of Carpenter is 
that subtle under-current of good-natured satire which oc- 
casionally sparkles to the surface ofhis argument. For in- 
stance: “About the largest account in most modern households is the 
butcher’s. I find that our bill runs up to £10 a year, and this is less 
than in the Royal Household, where it reaches £9,472. If our 
princes and their attendants were to adopt a more frugal diet (say 
like that of the Caliph Omar, who rode from Medina to Jerusalem 
with a bag of dates and a bag of corn at his saddle-bow) , they would 
probably be quite as cheerful and healthy as now, and there would 
be a great saving to the nation. 

“The causes of the craving for a meat diet seems to be similar to 
those of the craving for other stimulants. For though flesh is not 
generally considered a stimulant, a little attention will show that its 
action is of like nature. It very quickly produces a sense of well- 
being, liable to be followed by reaction and depression; and. this 
action, though innocuous in its smaller degrees, becomes seriously 
harmful when flesh is made a staple article of diet. With regard to 
the healthfulness of stimulants generally, I am inclined to think that 
as long as they are merely used for pleasure’s sake (sociality and 
good-fellowship) they are right enough and in good place; but as 
soon as ever they go so far as to become necessities, and the man learns 
to lean on them for support, or thinks that he cannot do without them, 
from that moment they are harmful and lowering to the system. 

“On the whole, and for habitual use, I do not know what can be 
pleasanter or more nourishing than the cereals (rice, wheat, etc.) 
milk, eggs, cheese, bread, butter, vegetables, and fruits of all kinds; 
and they seem to me to stand by one for hard work and endurance 
better than flesh. Excellent dishes can be compounded of these ma- 
terials; though probably the less of cooking there is the better. As 
to the fearful and wonderful recipes contained in the cookery books, 
the formula—Serve up hot and throw out of the window—might, 
with advantage, be appeinded to most of them. I am convinced there 
is a most abominable and idiotic waste of time in connection with this 
subject in all our well-to-do establishments. If the pleasure given 
bore any proportion to the expenditure of time and labor, there might 
be some sense in the matter, but it doesn’t. Fancy a small household 
of five or six persons requiring a cook—i. e., a person engaged all day 
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long in preparing food for them. Is it not out of all reason? 

“The orthodox dinner, reduced even to its lowest terms, involves 
say meat, two vegetables, and a pudding—four dishes, all requiring 
cooking! The labor this represents per annum, and just for one meal 
a day, is something fearful. And it is not a comfortable meal; let 
alone the disagreeable smells involved in its preparation—smells 
which necessitate sitting rooms being a long way from kitchens, and 
houses altogether more extensive and cumbrous than they need be— 
it is a meal having no center of gravity; you cannot for the life of you 
tell the proper proportion these dishes bear to each other. 

“Would it not be better to have just one dish— (like the family 
bowl seen in Highland cabins and elsewhere )—one dish combining in 
itself all needful qualities of nutrition and tastiness, with perhaps a 
few satellite platters around for any adjuncts or off-sets that might 
seem appropriate? ‘This central dish (the only one requiring imme- 
diate cookery) ,say some golden-orbed substantial omelet, or vast vege- 
table pie, or savory and nutritious soup, or solid expanse of macaroni 
and cheese, or steaming mountain of rice surrounded by stewed fruit, 
or even plain bowl of fermenty, would represent the sun or central fire 
of our system, while round it in planetary order would circle such 
other viands as would give the housewife a minimum of trouble to 
provide—chunks of bread and cheese, figs, raisins, oatmeal cakes, 
fresh fruit, or what not. Here would no second relay of plates 
be necessary, and victuals which could not face each other on the table 
would not be forced into spiteful conflict within the man. Even the 
knife and fork would almost disappear, washing up would become 
an affair of a few minutes, and the housewife’s work before and after 
dinner be reduced to a trifle compared with what it is now. For it 
must be remembered that with this whole matter hangs the question 
of women’s work. Woman is a slave, and must remain so as long as 
ever our present domestic system is maintained. I say that our aver- 
age mode of life, as conceived under the bourgeois ideal of society, 
cannot be kept up without perpetuating the slavery of woman. It is 
quite probable that in the mass she will resist the change; but it may 
have to come nevertheless. 


66 O doubt immense simplifications of our daily life are possi- 
ble; but this does not seem to be a matter which has been 
much studied. Rather hitherto the tendency has been all 
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been regarded as an acquisition and not as a nuisance; though one 
doesn’t see any reason, in the nature of things, why it should be re- 
garded as one more than the other. It cannot be too often remem- 
bered that every additional object in a house requires additional dust- 
ing, cleaning, repairing; and lucky you are if its requirements stop 
there. When you abandon a wholesome tile or stone floor for a 
Turkey carpet, you are setting out on a voyage of which you cannot 
see the end. The Turkey carpet makes the old furniture look uncom- 
fortable, and calls for stuffed couches and armchairs; the couches and 
armchairs demand a walnut-wood table; the walnut-wood table re- 
quires polishing, and the polish bottles require shelves; the couches 
and armchairs have casters and springs, which give way and want 
mending; they have damask seats, which fade and must be covered; 
the chintz covers require washing, and when washed they call for 
antimacassars to keep them clean. The antimacassars require wool, 
and the wool requires knitting-needles, and the knitting-needles re- 
quire a box, the box demands a side table to stand on and the side 
table involves more covers and casters—and so we go on. Mean- 
while the carpet wears out and has to be supplemented by bits of 
drugget, or eked out with oilcloth, and beside the daily toil required 
to keep this mass of rubbish in order, we have every week or month, 
instead of the pleasant cleaning-day of old times, a terrible domes- 
tic convulsion and bouleversement of the household. 

“Tt is said by those who have traveled in Arabia that the reason 
why there are so many religious enthusiasts in that country, is that 
the extreme simplicity of the life and uniformity of the landscape 
there, heaven—in the form of the intense blue sky—seem close upon 
one. One may almost see God. But we moderns guard ourselves 
effectually against this danger. For beside the smoke pall which 
covers our towns, we raise in each household such a dust of triviali- 
ties that our attention is fairly absorbed, and if this screen subsides 
for a moment we are sure to have the daily paper up béfore our eyes 
so that if a chariot of fire were sent to fetch us, ten to one we should 
not see it. 

“However, if this multiplying of the complexity of life is really 
grateful to some people, one cannot quarrel with them for pursuing 
it; and to many it appears to be so. When a sewing machine is intro- 
duced into a household the simple-minded husband thinks that, as 
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it works ten times as quick as the hand, there will now be only a tenth 
part of the time spent by his wife and daughter in sewing that there 
was before. But he is ignorant of human nature. To his surprise 
he finds that there is no difference in the time. The difference is in 
the plaits and flounces—they put ten times as many on their dresses. 
Thus we see how little external reforms avail. If the desire for sim- 
plicity is not really present, no labor-saving appliances will make 
life simpler.” 


FTER a brief argument in favor of sanitary floors of wood 
stained and varnished, or of stone or tile covered with simple, 
easily cleansed rugs, he continues: “The rest of the furniture 

takes its cue very much from the treatment of the floor. Asa rule all 
curtains, hangings, cloths and covers, which are not absolutely 
necessary, would be dispensed with. They all create dust and stiff- 
ness, and all entail trouble and recurring expense, and they all tempt 
the housekeeper to keep out the air and sunlight—two things of the 
last and most vital importance. I like a room which looks its best 
when the sun streams into it through wide open doors and windows. 
If the furnishing of it cannot stand this test—if it looks uncomfortable 
under the operation—you may be sure there is something unwhole- 
some about it. As to the question of elegance or adornment, that 
may safely be left to itself. The studied effort to make interiors 
elegant has only ended—in what we see. After all, if things are in 
their places they will always look well. What, by common consent, 
is more graceful than a ship—the sails, the spars, the rigging, the 
lines of the hull? Yet go on board and you will scarcely find 
one thing placed there for the purpose of adornment. An imperious 
necessity rules everything; this rope could have no other place than 
it has, nor could be less thick or thicker than it is; and it is, in fact, 
this necessity which makes the ship beautiful. Everything in it has 
relation—has relation to the winds and waves, or to something else 
on board, and is there for purposes beyond its own existence. Or 
again, after you have been the round of aesthetically furnished man- 
sions, and seen all that taste and wealth can do in this direction, does 
it not happen to you at last to turn by chance into some old-fashioned 
cottage by the wayside, and find that, for pure grace and beauty, this 
interior, without the least effort or intention whatever, has beaten all 
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the rest hollow? Yet, with the exception perhaps of a few plants in 
the window, everything here is for use. ‘The eye rests on nothing but 
what suggests a train of thought. Here is the axe hanging, there the 
gun; here over the dresser a row of plates, there the kettle boiling on 
the fire; and there behind the door, the straw hat which the rosy- 
cheeked girl puts on when she runs out to look to the fowls. Every- 
thing is alive, and transparent too with cleanly human life. But 
your modern drawing-room is dead—a stupor comes over the mind 
as it gazes at the aimless armchairs, and the room seems full of lum- 
ber. You cannot make your room beautiful by buying an expensive 
vase and putting it on the mantelshelf; but if you live an honest life 
in it, it will grow beautiful in proportion as it comes to answer to the 
wants of such a life. 


66 ITH regard to clothing, as with furniture and the other 

things, it can be much simplified if one only desires it so. 

Probably, however, most people do not desire it, and of 
course they are right in keeping to the complications. Who knows 
but what there is some influence at work for some ulterior purpose 
which we do not guess, in causing us to artificialize our lives to the 
extraordinary extent we do in modern times? Our ancestors wore 
woad, and it does not at first sight seem obvious why we should not do 
the same. Without, however, entering into the woad question, we 
may consider some ways in which clothing may be simplified without 
departing far from the existing standard. It seems to be generally 
admitted now that wool is the most suitable material asa rule. I find 
that a good woolen coat, such as is ordinarily worn, feels warmer 
when unlined than it does when a layer of silk or cotton is interposed 
between the woolen surface and the body. It is also lighter; thus in 
both ways the simplification is a gain. Another advantage is that it 
washes easier and better, and is at all times cleaner. No one who has 
had the curiosity to unpick the lining of a tailor-made coat that has 
been in wear a little time, will, I think, ever wish to have coats made 
on the same principle again. The rubbish he will find inside, the 
frettings and frayings of the cloth collected in little dirt-heaps up 
and down, the paddings of cotton wool, the odd lots of miscellaneous 
stuff used as backings, the quantity of canvas stiffening, the tags and 
paraphernalia connected with the pockets, bits of buckram inserted 
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here and there to make the coat “sit” well—all these things will be a 
warning to him. 

“Now if all these tags are done away with, and a coat is made up 
of good cloth without any lining whatever or any stiffening (except 
a patch here and there where the buttons are sewn on) and the pockets 
simply made by the addition of another patch of cloth—patch-pockets 
as they are called—the relief and sense of added comfort, warmth, 
lightness, cleanliness, are really delightful. The truth is that one 
might almost as well be in one’s coffin as in the stiff layers upon layers 
of buckramlike clothing commonly worn nowadays. No genial 
influence from air or sky can pierce this dead hide, no effluence from 
within escape. A man’s clothing we will say generally consists 
round his trunk of undervest, shirt, waistcoat, and coat, to which must 
sometimes be added an overcoat—each of the three last mentioned 
garments consists, at any rate over the front of the body, of three 
thicknesses—cloth, canvas stiffening and lining—in all eleven layers. 
Eleven layers between him and God! No wonder the Arabian has 
the advantage over us. Who could be inspired under all this weight 
of tailordom?e 

“And certainly, nowadays, many folk visibly are in their coffins. 
Only the head and the hands are out, all the rest of the body clearly 
sickly with want of light and air, atrophied, stiff in the joints, strait- 
waistcoated, and partially mummied. Sometimes it seems to me 
that is the reason why, in our modern times, the curious intellect is so 
abnormally developed, the brain and the tongue waggle so, because 
these organs alone have a chance, the rest are shut out from heaven’s 
light and air; the poor human heart grown feeble and weary in 
its isolation and imprisonment, the liver diseased and the lungs 
straitened down to mere sighs and conventional disconsolate sounds 
beneath their cerements. 


6¢ HERE are many other ways in which the details and labor 

of daily life may be advantageously reduced, which will 

occur to anyone who turns practical attention to the matter. 
For myself I confess to a great pleasure in witnessing the Economies 
of Life—and how seemingly nothing need be wasted; how the very 
stones that offend the spade in the garden become invaluable when 
footpaths have to be laid out or drains to be made. Hats that are 
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past wear get cut up into strips for nailing creepers.on the wall; the 
upper leathers of old shoes are useful for the same purpose. The 
under garment that is too far gone for mending is used for patching 
another less decrepit of its kind, then it is torn up into strips for 
bandages or what not; and when it has served its time thus it descends 
to floor-washing, and is scrubbed out of life—useful to the end. 
When my coat has worn itself into an affectionate intimacy with my 
body, when it has served for Sunday best, and for week days, and got 
weather-stained out in the fields with the sun and rain—then faithful, 
it does not part from me, but getting itself cut up into shreds and 
patches descends to form a hearthrug for my feet. After that, when 
worn through, it goes into the kennel and keeps my dog warm, and so 
after lapse of years, retiring to the manure-heaps and passing out on to 
the land, returns to me in the form of potatoes for my dinner; or 
being pastured by my sheep, reappears upon their backs as the mate- 
rial of new clothing. ‘Thus it remains a friend to all time, grateful 
to me for not having despised and thrown it away when it first got 
behind the fashions. And seeing we have been faithful to each other, 
my coat and I, for. one round or life-period, I do not see why we 
should not renew our intimacy—in other metamorphoses—or why 
we should ever quite lose touch of each other through the zons.”’ 

In conclusion he says: “In the above sketch my object has been 
not so much to put forward any theory of the conduct of daily life, 
or to maintain that one method of living is of itself superior to 
another, as to try and come at the facts connected with the subject. 
In the long run every household has to support itself; the benefits 
and accommodations it receives from society have to be covered by 
the labor it expends for society. This cannot be got over. The 
present effort of a large number of people to live on interest and 
dividends, and so in a variety of ways on the labor of others, is simply 
an effort to make water run up hill; it cannot last very long. The 
balance, then, between the labor that you may consume and the labor 
that you expend may be struck in many different ways, but it has to be 
struck; and I have been interested to bring together some materials 
for an easy solution of the problem.” 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE: SERIES OF 1905. NUM- 


BER XII 


R the last four or five months, the 

models given of THE CrAFTSMAN 
houses have been comparatively inexpen- 
sive, ranging in cost from $2,000 to 
$6,000, and designed to demonstrate the 
possibility of having ample space, conve- 
nience and beauty in a home quite with- 
in moderate means, by following CraFrts- 
MAN principles in the planning and ar- 
rangement of the rooms. This month 
a larger house has been designed, the es- 
timated cost of which approximates 








wide lot or one with comparatively nar- 
row frontage, if it should chance to be 
built in a city, where garden space is a 
rare luxury. 

The house is forty-two feet in depth, 
with a frontage of sixty-five feet, if built 
as shown in the illustrations, with the liv- 
ing room facing toward the front and the 
entrance steps at the side of the veranda. 
If it should be necessary to have a nar- 
rower frontage, the house would simply 
be placed with the library facing front and 
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$15,000. It is a nobly proportioned 
building in the form of a cross, which is 
brought into rectangular shape by the ad- 
dition of verandas and pergolas at the four 
corners, and is especially suited for a large 
corner lot giving plenty of garden room. 
The imposing dimensions and rich exterior 
color scheme of the house almost demand 
a setting of trees, shrubs and vines, as well 
as an ample stretch of greensward, to 
bring out its true value; yet it is so 
planned that it may be placed either on a 
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the steps at the end of the veranda, just 
opposite the door leading into the vesti- 
bule. This could be done without de- 
tracting in any way from the beauty of the 
exterior as seen from the front, as the end 
elevation quite equals the side in its at- 
tractiveness of proportion and design. 

In the model here illustrated, the cen- 
tral part of the house is built of hard- 
burned red brick laid in black mortar. 
The same material is used for the lower 
story of the wings, the upper story being 








half-timbered and of rough gray plaster. 
The half-timbers are of redwood, rough 
finish, as it comes from the saw, and 
simply oiled and left to weather. The 
roof and the gable ends of the central part 
of the house are shingled with redwood 
shingles treated in the same way, as the 
color effect so gained is a delightful tone 
of rich, warm brown, with just a slight 
over-tint of gray-brown. The cold gray 
of the plaster is very effective in connec- 
tion with the rich coloring of the timbers, 
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exterior is greatly aided by the form and 
arrangement of the many windows. 
These are usually in groups of three, but 
in the front elevation of the main part of 
the house, a row of five windows is shown 
in both lower and upper stories, giving an 
admirable division of the broad wall 
space. Part of the windows are double 
hung, with small panes in the upper sash, 
and the rest are small-paned casements. 
The entrance door at the front of the 
house is plain and heavy, with a small- 
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and it is harmonized with the reds and 
browns of the main portion of the house 
by making the copings of verandas and 
pergolas, and the window and door lintels, 
all of gray sandstone. Accent is given to 
the entire scheme of color by having the 
columns of the verandas and the con- 
struction of the pergolas painted white. 
These would be still more effective if the 
floors of both verandas and pergolas were 
of brick, tiles or cement in dark brick-red 
color, especially if the pillars and con- 
struction were clothed with green vines. 

The interesting structural effect of the 





paned sash in the upper part, and the glass 
doors in the dining room and library are 
small-paned the entire length. Another 
important structural addition is that of 
the two massive brick chimneys built out- 
side the walls at the back of the house, 
where they break the gray expanse of the 
two wings, giving almost the effect of 
brick towers from an exterior viewpoint, 
and affording very large fireplaces within. 
THE VESTIBULE 

The vestibule, into which the entrance 
door opens from the veranda, is small, and 
is meant merely to protect the house from 
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draughts. An excellent effect would be 
gained by having the floor made of brick, 
tiles or cement, as a continuation of the 
veranda floor. If bricks are used, they 
would be laid in dark cement, flat side up 
and with wide seams; if tiles or cement, 
the color should be as nearly as possible 
that of hard-burned brick if the color 
scheme suggested here is to be carried out. 
The walls of the vestibule would also be 
done in brick color, giving at the outset a 
suggestion of warmth and cheerfulness to 
one entering the house. The red would 
be cooled and softened just enough by the 
high wainscot of oak, stained a greenish- 
gray, which brings the vestibule into har- 
mony with the living room, and the win- 
dow seat built across the end at right 
angles to the entrance, should be com- 
fortably cushioned with gray-green leath- 
er. The window itself would be hung 
with curtains of soft yellow like those in 
the living room, to be described later, as 
the exterior effect of the row of five win- 
dows would be marred by a break in the 
color of the hangings. 
THE LIVING ROOM 

The greater part of the lower floor is 
occupied by a group of three large rooms, 
the living room, dining room and library, 
which may be considered both separately 
and as one. Practically, it is one very 
large room, for the broad openings and 
free vistas convey no sense of separation, 
yet the divisions are so marked as to allow 
of decided variety in the harmonious 
whole of the color scheme, and the rooms 
are so arranged in the floor plan that only 
a part of any one can be seen from any 
point in either of the others. To quote 
an eminent English architect of the new 
school, the plan gives that pleasant sense 
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of mystery which piques the interest by 
the fact that there is always something 
round the corner. The fascination of 
these glimpses from one room into another 
is heightened by a judicious use of screens, 
which may be so disposed in or near the 
openings as to give a sense of privacy, if 
desired, without interfering with the feel- 
ing of space and freedom which is so essen- 
tial to the charm of these interiors. Much 
may be added to the decorative effect of 
a house like this by having the high screens 
of two, three or four leaves, done either 
in leather stained to a tone that harmon- 
izes with the foundation of the color 
scheme that prevails throughout, or in 
plain or appliqué canvas equally well- 
chosen in hue. 

The connecting link that brings this 
group of rooms into one well-planned 
whole is the woodwork. This is of quar- 
ter-sawed white oak, slightly fumed with 
ammonia and stained gray-brown with a 
subtle undertone of green, a color that is 
subdued and restful without being sombre. 
A high, paneled wainscot occupies the 
greater portion of the walls in all three 
rooms. Where the construction permits, 
the wall is cut away above this wainscot 
and posts are used. This device is espe- 
cially decorative in the structure of the 
fireplace nook and staircase in the living 
room. The floors throughout are of 
oak fumed and stained to a darker shade 
of the color seen in the woodwork. 

The main feature of structural in- 
terest in the living room is the big, invit- 
ing fireplace nook that occupies the greater 
portion of the end of the room opposite 
the entrance from the vestibule. Square, 
heavy oaken posts and beams frame in this 
deep recess, one great charm in the con- 
















struction being the short straight beams 
that run diagonally across the corners, 
giving a sturdier and more rugged effect 
of solidity and strength than is apparent 
in the low arch so popular in English 
interiors. Massive, high-backed oaken 
settles are built in on either side of the 
recess at right angles to the fireplace, and 
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shallow recess in the mantel-breast above 
has a shelf and lintel of the same stone. 
If necessary, the fireplace opening might 
be hooded with hammered copper, the 
hood being made very shallow and wide 
to fit below the lintel. To obtain the best 
color effect, some good pieces of old cop- 
per should be placed in the recess above, 





the nook is ceiled with oak paneling which 
follows the form of the framework of 
beams. The mantel breast covers the 
whole of the wall surface at the back of 
the space enclosed, giving a broad expanse 
of dark-red brick. The fireplace open- 
ing, which is low and wide, is capped with 
a lintel of red sandstone that blends with 
the color of the hard-burned brick, and a 


to add their mellow gleam as high lights 
against the rich, dark color of the brick. 
To the right of the fireplace is the open 
stairway, so designed that it seems a part 
of the general structure of the nook, and 
shares with it the honor of being the most 
important structural feature of the room. 
Four broad, shallow steps lead to the low, 
square landing from which the staircase 
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turns at right angles to run up over the 
fireplace nook. The wainscot line re- 
mains unbroken by the device of placing 
a very low wainscot at the back of the 
landing, so that the top is in line with the 
high paneling of the room. The two 
lower steps project beyond the wainscot 
that divides the staircase from the ingle- 
nook, and the second is extended to form 
a bench for the accommodation of a jar- 
diniére. Above the wainscot line the 
wall is cut away between the two posts, 
and the space is filled with a grille show- 
ing straight, slender spindles of oak and 
three small square openings. This screens 
the staircase above the landing and also 
adds a decorative touch to the structure. 

The prevailing colors in the living 
room are yellow in its dull autumn tones, 
and rich olive green, depth and accent 
being lent by the dark brick-red of the 
fireplace nook. The walls, from the high 
wainscot of greenish brown oak to the ceil- 
ing, are tinted or papered in a soft yellow 
like the sunny hue seen on a mellow 
pippin, and the ceiling is of a very light 
tint just tinged with green. As there is 
very little wall surface in the room, the 
ripe yellow color is seen also in the soft, 
light window hangings of silk or mohair, 
assuring a flood of warm, golden light in 
the room. The rugs are of the familiar 
make known as “hooked,” and introduce 
the brick and yellow tones with soft olive 
green, harmonizing admirably with the 
dark greenish-brown of the floor, steps and 
landing. 

Across the entire front of the room, 
below the row of four windows, a win- 
dow seat might run from wall to wall. 
Cushioned in leather or canvas of rich 
olive green, with plenty of pillows showing 
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in their covers the autumn tints of yellow 
and dark red, it would add much to the 
beauty as well as the comfort of the room. 
The rather wide stretch of wall space be- 
tween this seat and the corner of the vesti- 
bule would be just right for a piano. Cop- 
per pieces placed here and there would give 
the last touch of warm brilliancy to the 
color scheme, and especially effective 
would be a large copper jardiniére, placed 
on the bench formed by the second step of 
the stairway and holding a sturdy little 
evergreen tree or shrub to give accent to 
the soft, dull tones of brick and wood. 
THE DINING ROOM 

In the dining room the prominent struc- 
tural feature is the large sideboard, built 
into a recess and flanked on either side 
with projecting china cupboards. The 
sideboard is of greenish-brown oak like the 
woodwork and the front shows two small 
cupboards with paneled doors, each sur- 
mounted by a shallow drawer for silver. 
In the center is a recess paneled at the 
back, where especially choice pieces of 
silver may be displayed, and two drawers 
below. The two cupboards have shelves 
and glass doors for the display of china, 
silver and cut glass. Above these cup- 
boards the space to the top of the window 
casing is lined with tiles showing a soft 
lustre of surface finish and beautiful color 
effects. The same kind of tiles line the 
space at the back of the sideboard, and the 
upper part of the recess is filled with three 
windows of hammered antique glass, 
heavily leaded. These windows should 
be rich in color, and the design might well 
show a continuous scroll giving space for 
an appropriate motto. The fireplace at 
the rear of the room has a perfectly plain, 
flat mantel-breast reaching almost to the 
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ceiling, faced with tiles and having no 
shelf. The fireplace opening is very 
large, allowing the use of good-sized logs 
in the fire. On either side of the fire- 
place are glass doors opening upon the 
pergola. 

The walls of this room are done in soft 
gray-brown, with the corresponding gray- 
green tones showing not only in the wood- 
work, but also in the tiles, rugs and leather 
cushions of the chairs. The glass doors 
at the back are curtained with soft, light 
material of a golden yellow hue, as are 
also the two casements and the glass door 
which opens upon the veranda at the 
other end of the room. This gives the 
touch of vivid color needed to put life into 
the subdued grays, greens and browns of 
the room. The ceiling shows the same 
light tint as in the living room. In the 
wall opposite the sideboard a small china 
closet is recessed into the corner of the 
living room, the side toward the dining 
room being open, and that toward the 
living room showing the post and wain- 
scot construction, with the upper wall cut 
away, if desired, and a grille inserted like 
that on the opposite side. The cup- 
boards in this closet are built to the 
ceiling. 

THE LIBRARY 

The library, into which the living room 
opens on the side opposite the dining 
room, has as its dominant structural fea- 
ture a deep, recessed window seat under 
the group of three casement windows. 

On either side of the recess is a bookcase 
that fills the whole wall space to the cor- 
ner. These bookcases are four and a 
half feet in height, so that the tops afford 
a convenient place on which to lay books 
that are in frequent use, and to display 


choice pieces of brass, copper and pottery. 
At the rear of the room is a tiled fireplace 
reaching to the ceiling. The shelf across 
the front is placed at the same height as 
the tops of the bookcases. As in the 
dining room, this fireplace has on either 
side a glass door leading to the pergola, 
and at the front of the room is a group 
of three windows looking out upon the 
veranda which leads to the vestibule. At 
the end of the staircase is seen from the 
library side only the wainscot and post 
construction, with the upper wall cut 
away. ‘The remainder of the wall space, 
above the wainscot that runs around the 
room, is covered with moss-green Crafts- 
man canvas. The frieze and ceiling are 
tinted like the ceilings of the other rooms, 
very light with a faint suggestion of green. 
The tiles of the fireplace are of dull gold- 
en brown and a small hood of hammered 
copper caps the fireplace opening. The 
curtains of the windows and glass doors 
are of cool gray homespun linen, afford- 
ing a restful contrast to the prevailing 
warmth of the color scheme. The floor 
is covered with a rug deep and rich in 
color and quality. 
THE KITCHEN 

The central part of the back of the 
house is occupied by the large and well 
appointed kitchen, a small hall from which 
the cellar stairs descend, the pantry, and 
a vestibule leading to the kitchen porch. 
The refrigerator is placed in this entry, 
so that the supply of ice may be renewed 
without an invasion of the kitchen. The 
kitchen itself has plenty of wall space for 
dish cabinets and a long plate-rack of the 
kind that, aside from its usefulness, added 
so much to the picturesque quality of the 
old-time kitchen. Two built-in cupboards 
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occupy the wall space near the range, and 
could be used for cooking utensils, spices, 
etc. The butler’s pantry provides more 
cupboards and the other usual conve- 
niences of sink and shelves. The large 
cellar is accessible directly from the 
kitchen, and is provided with laundry, 
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furnace room and all modern cellar con- 
veniences. The ceiling height of this 
basement is seven feet. 
THE UPPER STORY 

The staircase from the living room 
ascends to an upper hall, which opens into 
a small study at the front of the house. 
Both hall and study repeat the woodwork 
and color scheme of the living room. The 
study is a charming nook rather than a 
separate room, and contains a round table 
of ample dimensions, a bookcase and sev- 
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eral comfortable chairs. Across the end 
is built a broad window seat, well cush- 
ioned and inviting. The upper walls, 
which are tinted a warm yellow, show a 
small spot pattern in stencil, introducing 
bits of dull dark blue and cool green. 
Opening from this study is a small bed- 
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room of irregular shape, designed espe- 
cially for a boy’s room. A low seat, built 
across one end, is substantially cushioned 
and provided with plenty of pillows. 
The walls of this room are a pome- 
granate red, with frieze and ceiling of 
deep cream. The rugs show reds and 
greens and the furniture, sturdy and plain 
in make, is of brown fumed oak. The 
windows of both study and bedroom are 
hung with soft yellow like those of the 
living room, with a thought to the exterior 
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effect at the front of the house as well as 
to the completion of the interior color 
scheme. 

With the exception of the hall and 
study, where the woodwork is of greenish- 
brown oak and the floors a darker shade of 
the same, the woodwork of all the rooms 
in the front part of the house is done in 
old ivory enamel. The oak floors are 
finished in soft moss-green in all the bed- 
rooms and the doors are all in the brown 
finish that prevails throughout the lower 
story and in the hall. 


THE BEDROOMS 


Ample closet room has been provided in 
all the upper rooms, and the bath for 
common use opens from the hall near the 
stair landing. The large room in the 
right wing has a private bath decorated to 
harmonize with the bedroom. This room 
is large and irregular in shape, and is 
especially attractive both in design and 
color scheme. The walls are done in a 
soft yellow shade that verges on tan-color, 
and the ceiling has a very light tint with 
just a suggestion of gray-blue. The fire- 
place at the rear of the room is faced with 
square tiles, brick-red in color, and has a 
hood of hammered copper, fastened in 
place with big brass nails. The low 
fender is of copper riveted with brass. 

A long seat built in at right angles to 
the fireplace has on the wall above it panels 
of leather or fabric in dull tones of reddish 
tan. The thick cushion of the seat is of 
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the same material as the panels, with 
pillows of deep blue. 

The curtains show a deep cream tone, 
and the bed-cover, dresser-scarf, etc., 
match them in color and material. The 
bed-cover is made especially effective by 
an appliqué design in tans and red-brown. 
The rugs are of woven rags in tans and 
browns, with the heavy stripes in dark 
blue. The furniture is of fumed oak 
finished in light gray, and the electric 
fixtures are of wrought iron with amber- 
tinted globes. 

The smaller bedroom in the opposite 
wing has its walls papered in soft blue, 
and the fireplace done in green tiles. The 
ceiling and frieze are tinted deep cream. 
The window hangings, bed-cover and 
other fabric accessories are of natural gray 
homespun, and the rugs are in blue and 
dull green with light accents of cream 
color. The furniture in this room of soft, 
cool tones is of silver-gray maple, the 
chairs finished with rush seats, and the 
brass bedstead reflects strong flashes of 
yellow. 

At the back of the house there is a 
private hall, bedroom and bath for the ser- 
vants. Plenty of closet room is provided, 
and also entrances to the front part of the 
house and to the attic stairs. The wood- 
work of these rear rooms is of cypress 
stained soft green. The ceilings are lightly 
tinted and the walls are papered with 
simple figured papers in colors that har- 
monize with the woodwork. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURAL WOOD 
WORKING: NINTH OF THE SERIES 


FIREPLACE AND MANTEL “A” 


NE of the simplest of mantels is the model here given for home workers under 
() the name of Mantel “A.” It is built of heavy posts and thick boards, with simple 
mortise and tenon construction, and will make a charming structural feature 

in a simply furnished room. The shelf is rather narrow, a device which adds to the 
quaintness of the mantel, and the fireplace is faced with hard-burned bricks, laid in 
dark mortar raked out at the joints. The hearth is also rather narrow and is of brick 
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like the fireplace. A decorative feature is added to the fireplace itself in the hood of 
hammered copper which caps the fireplace opening. This is made of 20-gauge copper, 
riveted at the corners. Around the lower edge, on the inside, an iron band a quarter 
of an inch thick is fastened to give strength to the hood, and around the outside is an 
ornamental band of copper, riveted on. The only other ornament is the embossed de- 
vice in the center, which relieves the effect of severity. This hood is fastened to the 
brick by means of a projection of the inside edge, which extends two inches into the 
fireplace opening. 
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DESIGN-FOR-A-MANTEL. A’ 
©& COPPER - FIRE PLACE- HOOD 


SCALE -OF-INCHet> 
.3 69.1. ww 24 36 


48° 60 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR MANTEL “A” 
Pieces Long i Thick Wide nee Thick 
Top 61 in. a a 9 in. 134 in. 
48 in. in. 41% in. 5 g im 
50 in. in. I in, 7 Ye in. 
Angle board ..... §0 in. in. 11% in. 6 in. 114 in. 
Brackets in. in. 414 in. 4 4 in. 
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FIREPLACE AND MANTEL “B” 


HE model for a mantel designated “B” in this group of designs for home cabinet 

{ work, is designed to be built of oak. It is best suited to a dining room or living 
room, as it is severe and rather massive and stately in effect. The two tall posts 

give a very interesting structural effect, especially with the paneling between, which 
affords an admirable background for anything placed upon the shelf. The shelf 


with tiles that harmonize in color with the room, as shown in the illustration, or with 
brick, which would be equally appropriate. For a bedroom, the wood might be 
finished in old ivory enamel, or in any shade corresponding to the trim of the room, and 
mirrors might be put in place of the wood paneling. An odd and attractive effect 
could be secured by leaving the wall to show in place of the panels, the framing being 


the same as if paneled. 
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HOME TRAINING 


VESIGN -FOR -MANTEL-B" 


Top rail 
Lower rail 
Panel rails 


Center panel ... 


End panels 
Brackets 
Top of posts 


IN CABINET WORK 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


A HALL CLOCK 


HERE is no more appropriate and decorative piece 

l of furniture for a hall or large stair landing than 

a tall clock of the type usually known as a “grand- 
father’s clock.” Given a moderate skill in the handling of 
tools, and the home worker can easily make a clock that 
will prove a quaint and satisfactory bit of furnshing, and 
will furthermore give all the charm of an individual bit 
of handicraft made for the place it is to fill. 

Oak is the most appropriate wood for the case of the 
hall clock. The face is made of a twelve-inch plate of 
brass with figures of copper. Holes are drilled in the 
plate which receive pins riveted on the figures. These 
pins are simply bent over after the figures are in place. 

An inch and three-quarter 18 gauge brass tube is 
used for a tubular chime. This should be five feet long 
and suspended so that the striking hammer hits it near 
the point of suspension. The door at the back has a 
silk panel in it so that the sound easily passes through. 
The wood square against which the face fits can be 
stained a soft grey-green, if the outside is in brown 
fumed oak, making a charming change of color. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR HALL CLOCK 


Rovcx Oe as 
Pieces Jo. Long Wide Thick Wide 


Top 22in. 144% in. 1% in. 14 
Side stiles 72in. 44% in. in. 4 
Side rails 6in. 44% in. 1% in. 4 
Side rails 6in. 64,in. rin. 6 
Side panels 10in. 6% in. % in. 6 
Side panels 48in. 64% in. % in. 6 

I 


Square door sin. min. 114 in. 
Square door stop. . isin, 1 in, rin. 
Face circle sin. 15 in. Win. pattern 


16in, 1244 in. 1 in. 12 in. 
Long door stiles. .. 48in. 3 in. 1 in, 234 in. 
Long door rail.... gin. 44%in. 1 in. 4 in. 
Long door rail.... gin. 644in. 1 in. 6 in. 
Long door stops... 5s0in. 3%in. 1 pattern 
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A 
Qa 


Finisa 
Pieces . i i Wide Thick 


Long door stop... in, in. in. 2 in. 1} in. 
i i 6 in. 14 in. 

Back door in. in. in. 21% in. % in. 
Back door stops... in. in. in. 34 in. Ye in. 
Back panel 46 in. in. in. 14 in, VY in. 
Back panel stiles. . in. in. I in, 4 in. Ye in. 
Back panel rails... in. -~ + oh 7 in. Ye in. 
101% in. in. 10 in. Y in. 
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MANTEL AND WALL CLOCKS 

CLOCK more 
A than almost 

any other 
piece, needs to show 
fine workmanship, must 
be made from well 
seasoned wood, have 
perfect joints and be 
well finished. In these 
clocks attention is 
called to the following 
points: The faces are 
made of boxwood and 
the figures burned in. 
All the corners are 
well rounded by sand- 
ing. In the wall clock 
the top and bottom are 
doweled on and the 
back screwed in place 
with four screws. All 
are made to fit Seth 
Thomas clock move- 
ments. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR MANTEL CLOCK 


Rovucs Finis 
Long Wide Thick Wide 


13in. 5%in. 1 in. 51% in. 
iz2in. 6 in. I in. 534 in. 
in. 5 in. I in 4% in. 
18in. 10 in. Yin. pattern 
1i8in. 10 in. %&% in. pattern 
8in. 8 in. 3-16in. 7Y% in. 
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Rovcu 

Long Wide Thick Wide 
7 in. %{in. 61% in. 
4 i 34 in. 3% in. 
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ALS IK KAN: NOTES: REVIEWS 


ALS IK KAN 


E are glad to announce to our 
V) V friends that THe CRAFTSMAN 
is establishing a Branch Ex- 


position Department in New York. 

It has seemed to us that we should en- 
large our field of usefulness and be better 
able to serve our friends and readers by 
opening in New York a place, central in 
location and easy of access, which should 
be in itself a practical exposition, not only 
of our own ideas and principles, but of 
others naturally allied to them. 

This will enable us to show The Crafts- 
man idea of rooms fitted exactly for the 
work that is to be done in them, where 
the surroundings of the worker shall be 
comfortable and beautiful in their prac- 
tical simplicity. 

An entire floor will be devoted to the 
Exposition and for the reception of all 
who are interested in The Craftsman 
Movement. 

The intention is to make it a complete 
example of Craftsman ideas, a place where 
anyone who wishes to know about our 
work, or other features connected with 
Home-building and furnishing, may come 
and confer with us. 

The large and interesting collection of 
original designs of Craftsman Houses, 
with colored perspective illustrations, both 
exterior and interior, will be shown, to- 
gether with samples of The Craftsman 
Wood Finishes, Wall Coverings, Fabrics 
and other accessories. 

Further than this, friends of THe 
CraFTsMAN, who are temporarily in New 
York, are cordially invited to make this 
department a resting place, where they 
may meet their own friends in a familiar 
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way. Out of town people, who visit the 
city occasionally, may have their mail sent 
in THE CRAFTSMAN’S care to be held un- 
til called for. 

We shall at all times be glad to serve 
our friends by securing temporary hotel 
accommodatons in advance, or to furnish 
any helpful information. Writing desks, 
supplied with stationery, and tables with 
the current periodicals, will be freely at 
the disposal of our friends. 

The entire floor will be a typical Crafts- 
man interior, furnished according to 
Craftsman principles of space, freedom 
and restfulness. 


THE JOY OF CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP 


O English poet of the Victorian 
N age has delved more profoundly 

into the philosophy of human 
thought and action than Robert Brown- 
ing. No other poetic writer has so suc- 
cessfully analyzed and portrayed those 
subtle phenomena which are upon the bor- 
derland of thought, “the outside verge 
that rounds our faculty,” untranslatable 
into terms of language but nevertheless 
the mind-stuff that finds material expres- 
sion in action. In his comprehensive por- 
trayal of human motives and activities it 
is not surprising to discover that he has 
given more than passing attention to the 
critical analysis of work, of activity, of 
doing as a source of pleasure and happi- 
ness ; in other words, the joy of craftsman- 
ship. We find in Cleon the best expres- 
sion of Browning’s thought upon the joy- 
giving element of action. King Protus 
demands of Cleon the secret of happiness, 
intimating that one so gifted with learning 








as he, must for that reason have achieved 
the greater joy than Protus though a 
king. The note of despair in the poet’s 
answer is as evident as its cause, and he 
sings in no uncertain strain of the higher 
happiness to be attained only in that ful- 
ness of life, of being and doing, which 
comes from the blending of mental and 
physical action in work. 

It may be set down as an axiom of bi- 
ology that all organisms derive pleasure 
in the exercise of their characteristic 
functions. From the humble ameeba to 
man, the lord of creation, the rule holds 
good that the living thing finds its pleasure 
in doing what it can do best. Among the 
lower animals many instances are familiar, 
the hunting-dog, even as a puppy, “points” 
instinctively, and that he finds ecstatic 
pleasure in these almost cataleptic seizures 
at the scent of a game-bird is evident from 
the persistency with which thoughout his 
existence he seeks their repetition. The 
thoroughbred horse is instinctively a racer, 
just as the ponderous Percheron is a 
draught animal, and both derive their 
highest pleasure from the exercise of their 
muscular powers in the performance of 
their respective activities. And who can 
honestly doubt that the gamecock delights 
in the dangers of strenuous combat and 
would gladly suffer death on the field of 
battle in preference to an ignominious 
Nirvana at the hands of the family cook? 

The common element in these instances 
is the fact that in each case pleasure is at- 
tained by doing that thing for which the 
organism is best or specially adapted. Ap- 
plying this same thought to mankind, the 
problem becomes complicated because the 
range of activities of mankind is so com- 
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plex and varied, yet the principle is funda- 
mentally the same and equally applicable. 
The possessor of a fine voice, exceptional 
muscular development, intellectual attain- 
ments, attractive personal appearance, or 
indeed any characteristic attribute, exer- 
cises his mental or physical endowment 
and finds gratification in so doing. In- 
deed, such exercise tends to become ha- 
bitual, often to the neglect of other natural 
qualifications, to a degree that exhausts 
the pleasure-giving feature of the special or 
characteristic attribute, just as the over- 
exercise of any given cells or tissues leads 
to paralysis of their function, and in the 
case under consideration disappointment 
and unhappiness result. 

In the study of human life-activities we 
may, for our present purpose, roughly 
classify those directly or exclusively con- 
cerned with the mind as separate from 
those of the physical being; and while both 
are conceded to be attributes of a normally 
developed individual, our educational sys- 
tems have only recently begun to give prac- 
tical attention to the education of the body 
as well as of the mind of the coming gen- 
eration. 

The evolution of the idea of physical 
education, in its broadest sense—manual 
training, industrial art training, the kin- 
dergarten—has had its origin in a physical 
need manifested as a demand by the child 
for the exercise of its natural physical 
powers. Teachers and psychologists have 
read the symptoms of this demand for 
physical action along with the mental, in 
restlessness, mental weariness, dullness of 
comprehension, bad memory, lack of in- 
terest, etc.; and, having diagnosed the dis- 
order as an overdoing of education upon 
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the one side, have seen the necessity for 
education of the physical organism as well 
as of the intellect, and have evolved the 
idea of “putting the whole child to school” 
as the rational purpose in education. 

When this larger conception of the 
educational need of the growing organ- 
ism has been given the practical test in 
suitably organized and equipped institu- 
tions, its sanity and reasonableness have 
been quickly demonstrated. ‘The personal 
testimony of a careful observer, one who 
has had wide experience as a teacher in 
manual-training schools, states that not 
only is the manual work valuable as 
training per se, in the development of dex- 
terity and finger-skill, but intellectually as 
well; for it has been found that students 
doing two hours of culture work and one 
hour of manual work will accomplish as 
much in the two hours devoted to cultural 
studies as the students without manual- 
training exercises accomplish in three 
hours of purely cultural work. But what 
is of special interest in this connection is 
the observation that students doing the 
combined manual and cultural work are 
more attentive and exhibit greater recep- 
tivity and sustained interest in both de- 
partments. So characteristic is the exhibi- 
tion of interest in the work upon the part 
of the students in manual-training schools 
that the system may be characterized as 
one of education along lines of least re- 
sistance. 

The reason for what we may term the 
pedagogical efficiency of the manual-train- 
ing element in education is to be found in 
the appeal that it makes to a quality in- 
herent in every living organism, the desire 
which all created things manifest for the 
gratification that comes by doing. Broad- 
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ly speaking, even purely intellectual exer- 
cise is but a manifestation of the working 
out of the same principle, and when the 
limitless achievements of pure intellectu- 
ality are considered simply with regard to 
the human joy and happiness they have en- 
gendered, the magnitude of the result 
tends to obscure this whole field of 
thought. To disregard, however, the 
possibilities of happiness directly flowing 
from the development of the physical 
powers, the acquisition of skill in their use, 
and what Goethe has called the “creative 
joy,” is to have failed to utilize a large 
share of natural human endowment. 

The manual-training principle expressed 
in the phrase “putting the whole child to 
school” is not limited in its application to 
the period of childhood. The possibilities 
of craftsmanship training are open prac- 
tically to all. The fields open to the ama- 
teur worker have been greatly enlarged. 
Means have been simplified, materials, 
tools and appliances, sources of supply and 
instruction, have been made available in 
such abundance and variety as to be within 
the easy reach of all. 

The purpose of this article is to empha- 
size for the uninitiated the joy-giving qual- 
ity of craftsmanship, its value as recreation 
and its importance as a means of self-edu- 
cation in precision, muscular balance, dex- 
terity, artistic appreciation, honesty of pur- 
pose and action, and as a method for the 
‘ttainment of that keenest of all pleasures, 
the exercise of trained and balanced men- 
tal and physical powers.—Epwarp C. 
Kirk, D. D. S., Sc. D., Dean of the De- 
partment of Dentistry, University of 
Pennsylvania, Editor of The Dental Cos- 
mos. 
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NOTES 


‘THE modern movement of Arts and 
Crafts covers a vast field and presents 
itself in many different phases. In con- 
sidering its functions it would seem neces- 
sary to select a point of view broad enough 
to be unbiased by the questionable features 
which arise in various localities and under 
sometimes deplorable conditions. 

It cannot be denied that with the 
majority of workers, the Arts and Crafts 
means the making of things by hand and 
the suppression of the machine. It advo- 
cates that one person should conceive and 
execute each particular object. It claims 
that harmony is produced by one person 
making an object to suit the temperament 
of another particular person and many 
other maxims of a similar nature. 

These so-called advocates of Handi- 
craft cause more or less confusion in the 
public mind by fostering misconceived 
notions regarding the underlying motives 
of the Arts and Crafts movement. At 
the same time their superficial views do not 
retard the growing interest in the educa- 
tional value of Handicraft, which is fully 
recognized by those who look beyond cer- 
tain of its transitory phases. 

It is often urged that the right ma- 
chine can give us more perfection in 
execution than the human hand and the 
fact is deplored that the Arts and Crafts 
movement stultifies the appreciation of 
mechanical perfection. This is indeed 
true. No one would question the ability 
of the machine to produce that which is 
faultily faultless in its icy perfection. 
Fortunately, something more is necessary 
—the element of beauty, imposed into the 
material and expressed through the ar- 
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tist’s individual appreciation of line, form 
and color. While the machine in the 
hands of the artist has boundless possi- 
bilities for the production of beauty, at 
the same time we depend upon that more 
subtile piece of mechanism, the human 
hand, for the richer and ever varying 
expressions of creative activity. 

The varying requirements advocated 
by different artists and craftsmen must 
necessarily be adjusted to meet present- 
day conditions. It matters not so much 
whether one or more persons conceive and 
execute an object or whether the hand or 
machine is more effective as a producer. 

The trouble seems to lie in the absence 
of true motives and desires deprived us by 
our systems of art education. 

Divested of its name, the movement 
under consideration tends frankly for a 
democratic art, an art that is not restricted 
to a small exclusive circle, but to all 
humanity, an art that gives true motives 
and right impulses and shall teach us “to 
do the right thing well in the spirit of one 
who appreciates the fit, the seemly and the 
beautiful.” 


HERE has just been issued by The 
Public Publishing Company, First 
National Bank building, Chicago, the first 
edition of a descriptive catalogue of the 
books it publishes and sells. This pam- 
phlet, with index to titles and authors,, 
lists an interesting collection of books, 
about which everyone who wishes to come 
in touch with the spirit of democracy in 
the fundamental sense of that word, or 
desires real political and economic free- 
dom, will be glad to know. 
The catalogue describes, with concise 
comment, the works of Henry George, 
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often called the economic torch-bearer and 
pathfinder of democracy, and books about 
him and his work; the works of Tolstoy, 
that marvelous novelist, humanitarian 
philosopher and unique Christian, and 
books about him; the writings of Walt 
Whitman, the great American poet of the 
democratic spirit; of Henry George, jr.; 
of Louis F. Post, including back volumes 
of his weekly review, “The Public”; of 
Ernest Crosby, Bolton Hall, Henry Dem- 
arest Lloyd, John P. Altgeld, Clarence S. 
Darrow, Thomas E. Watson, Prof. Frank 
Parsons, Edwin Markham, Lawson Pur- 
dy, William Jennings Bryan and others. 
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O much that is of interest and value 
Sy to the artist and student of arts has 

been. written by Russell Sturgis, 
that his new book, just issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is assured of a cordial wel- 
come. It is rather an expensive work in 
two volumes, but its value as a book of 
reference will make it a most desirable 
addition to the library of any worker in 
the arts or crafts. It is entitled “The 
Artist’s Way of Working,” and the book 
is literally what the name implies. As 
stated by the author in the preface: “It is 
an explanatory book which is here offered 
to the reader. It is not a History of Art 
in any sense; it is a treatise on the ways 
in which the artist’s conceptions are 
formed and take visible shape. No at- 
tempt is made to follow chronological or- 
der or to dwell upon the sequence of 
styles, nor is any attempt made to dwell 
upon national peculiarities of design and 
te differentiate the spirit of artistic work 
in different races of mankind. A given 
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artistical process may be in its nature and 
its results essentially the same to-day as 
under the kings of the Fourth Dynasty. 
Now, it is with the artistical processes 
only, and what they reveal, that this book 
is concerned. The purpose is in every case 
to ask the questions: What was the artist 
in search of as he wrought his work of 
art ?—-How did he achieve the desired re- 
sult?—to ask these questions, and, if 
possible, to answer them... . There are no 
authorities which can be cited as having 
aided the author in preparing the present 
work, which is, in no sense, a compilation. 
The author’s only authorities are the 
pieces themselves. No statement is made 
concerning the character or the certain or 
probable method of production of any 
work of art without the immediate con- 
sideration of a characteristic specimen of 
that art. There is no mention of ceramic 
painting, except as made in the presence 
of valuable pieces showing all the charac- 
teristics of the best decoration ; and in like 
manner, no mention of a piece of carving 
that was not held in the hand at the 
moment of composing the passage, no word 
about the essential nature of expressional 
sculpture, except after close consideration 
of the full statement made by the sculp- 
ture itself of its own nature and origin. 
The undertaking of such work implies 
therefore a lifetime of familiarity with 
Fine Art in nearly all its forms, and in 
nearly all the stages of intellectual de- 
velopment; and, in most cases, a knowl- 
edge also of the processes employed, a 
familiarity gained in watching the work 
going on, if not in practising it.” 

In the book itself, Part I, which is com- 
paratively brief, having only two chapters, 











the first devoted to ““The Nature of the In- 
quiry,” a chapter showing the need of just 
such practical information on the meth- 
ods of working as is contained in the sec- 
tions following, and the value of such 
knowledge in any intelligent criticism of 
art. The second chapter deals compre- 
hensively with “The Work of the Lower 
Civilizations.” The Five Mechanical 
Processes occupy the second division, the 
chapters dealing with Carving, Modeling 
and Embossing, Painting, Staining and 
Dyeing, and Drawing. Part III is de- 
voted to The Several Fine Arts of Hand- 
Work, Ceramic Art, The Vitreous Art, 
Metal Work, Leather Work, Textile 
Art, Embroidery, Building, Plastering, 
and Joinery. Continued in the second 
volume, the same division includes Inlay 
and Incrustation, Mosaic, Engraving, 
Painting in Flat with Stenciling, Gem 
Engraving and Die Sinking, Caligraphy, 
Printing, Representative Painting and its 
Kindred Arts. The Fourth and last di- 
vision deals with The Fine Arts not of 
Hand-Work,—Decorative Treatment of 
Buildings, Decorative Treatment of In- 
teriors, Decorative Treatment of Land- 
scape, The Ignored Fine Arts and Con- 
clusions. 

As will be seen by the mere recapitula- 
tion of the chapter headings, the work is 
exhaustive in its scope, and examination 
proves it to be equally authoritative in 
its matter. It is amply and exceedingly 
well illustrated, and each branch of the 
subject is dealt with in much the same 
manner that an artist or artisan might 
talk of his work to an interested and in- 
telligent listener who really desired to 
know something of processes. The tech- 
nical terms used are fully defined in a 
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series of foot-notes which are in themselves 
a complete dictionary of artistic terms, and 
the style is simple, straightforward and in- 
teresting to a degree. In the dedication 
“with admiration and undying gratitude 
to the many artists and skilled artisans... 
to the sculptors and carvers, painters and 
draughtsmen, silversmiths and _black- 
smiths, potters and glass-makers, masons 
and joiners, printers and engravers, archi- 
tects and decorative designers, who during 
forty years have been my teachers in fine 
art,” some idea is gained of the spirit in 
which Mr. Sturgis approaches his work 
and of the breadth and depth of his knowl- 
edge concerning it. The book will be a 
liberal education to anyone practically or 
theoretically interested in the arts and 
crafts. (“A Study of the Artist’s Way of 
Working in the various Handicrafts and 
Arts of Design,” by Russell Sturgis, A. 
M., Ph. D., 2 vols. 666 pages. Publish- 
ers, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Price, $15.00 net. ) 


RESH and timely for the fast-ap- 

proaching holidays comes a most at- 
tractive little group of gift books from the 
Tomoyé Press of San Francisco. There 
are eleven of them, ranging in subject 
from grave to gay, from metaphysics to 
nensense, and all of them delightfully un- 
conventional in binding, typography and 
illustration as well as in subject matter. 
None are expensive, but all have decided 
artistic quality. 

First of all is the 1906 edition of the 
well-known Cynic’s Calendar, in its fa- 
miliar dress of plaid gingham and with a 
number of new epigrams added to the 
spiciest of the old ones. The cynics are 
Ethel Watts Mumford, Oliver Herford 
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and Addison Mizner, who picture forth 
the follies of the world in the accustomed 
scarlet and black and with all the accus- 
tomed crispness and humor. “Sovereign 
Woman versus Mere Man” is new, orig- 
inal, and clever. Bound in rough paper 
of dull leaf green, it bears on its cover a 
golden tree of knowledge with Brobig- 
nagian apples, and shows inside some 
clever marginal decorations on pages 
quaintly designed and full of epigrams on 
men and women. Another novelty is the 
“Joke Book Note Book,” invented and de- 
signed by Ethel Watts Mumford. It 
is a book of a size convenient to the mas- 
culine pocket, and furnished with blank 
pages for the recording of good stories. 
To quote the dedication: 

“To him who loves a bit of wit 

Yet cannot quite recapture it, 

We dedicate this Humor Trap, 

Merely remarking ‘Verbum Sap.’ ” 


There are a few good stories to start 
with, and a number of funny little thumb- 
nail sketches to indicate the several di- 
visions. 

Very funny both as to pen-and-ink 


sketches and nonsense rhymes is “A 

Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom,” by 

Childe Harold. Like many of these ef- 

forts, it will be most appreciated by grown- 

up children who can gleefully quote from 

it such bits of advice as: 

“Oh, never pull a Lion’s tail to see how he 
will act, 

*Tis both unkind and unrefined to show 
such want of tact.” 

“Good Things and Graces” is a minia- 
ture “cook book” compiled by Isabel Good- 
hue for the regulation of conduct rather 
than cookery, and the “Blue Monday 
Book” is another of the same sort, war- 
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ranted to drive away the worst case of 
blues. The latter is compiled and ar- 
ranged by Jennie Day Haines, and is 
prettily bound in tones of blue. “The 
Mé-ne-hu-nés” is a quaint Hawaiian 
legend by Emily Foster Day, with illus- 
trations by Spencer Wright. It is decora- 
tively designed in black and sepia and is 
bound in some queer South Sea bark-like 
pulp. 

In a more serious vein are the remaining 
volumes, of which perhaps the daintiest is 
a little book of verse by Charles G. Blan- 
den, entitled “A Chorus of Leaves.” 
They are bits of nature, and the book has 
for its frontispiece a fine reproduction of 
one of the exquisite landscapes of William 
Keith. An addition to the many year 
books now published is the “Psychological 
Year Book,” with “quotations showing 
the laws, the ways, the means, the 
methods, for gaining lasting health, happi- 
ness, peace and prosperity,” gathered by 
Janet Young. A tiny pamphlet in deep 
cream, black and gold comes in an en- 
velop of its own and is called “Answers.” 
It is a compilation by Agness Greene Fos- 
ter of Scriptural quotations that answer 
the problems of daily life. “Womanhood 
in Art,” by Phebe Estelle Spalding, is a 
series of brief essays on famous pictures of 
types of woman, illustrated with repro- 
ductions from the old masters. (“Cynic’s 
Calendar;” “Sovereign Woman versus 
Mere Man;” “Joke Book Note Book;” 
“A Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom ;” 
“Good Things and Graces;” “Blue Mon- 
day Book;” “The Mé-ne-hu-nés;” “A 
Chorus of Leaves;” “Psychological Year 
Book;” “Answers;” “Womanhood in 
Art.” Published by Paul Elder and 
Company, San Francisco.) 
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SUGGESTIONS OF INTEREST TO HOME-BUILDERS 
AND HOME-MAKERS 
Ts CRAFTSMAN readers who turn to the Open Door Department for those 


interesting “further particulars” of announcements in our business pages, ¢s- 

pecially those relating to home-building and home-furnishing, are invited to ask 
questions if they do not find any special subject in which they are interested repre- 
sented in the number at hand. It may be that the subject has been carefully treated in 
some previous number and the Open Door is always glad to give prompt attention to 
all interested inquirers. Both our readers and business patrons have come to realize 
during the past year that these descriptive articles are intended to be of real value, as 
helpful home messages of information at first hand, and made trustworthy by the 
character and standing of the firms to whom this courtesy is extended. Over one hun- 
dred subjects have been intelligently treated during the last year and although varying 
in number and variety from month to month, the aim is always to have something inter- 
esting, useful and worth reading in each number. 


st 


ARTISTS’ The long established house of F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., 
MATERIALS has for many years given special attention to the manufacture of 

artists’ materials, and it is well-known in the profession that all manu- 
factures bearing the name of this firm have an established reputation for superiority, 
Many eminent artists and amateurs have conceded that in many lines the products 
of this house are not only equal but superior to those of foreign production. In every 
department their equipment is complete and includes many staple goods used in drawing, 
decorating, art and scientific education. It is probably the most expensive line carried 
by any firm in this country. The firm issues a very elaborate illustrated catalogue and 
announces that the goods enumerated can be had of most dealers in artists’ materials in 
the United States and Canada. Parties desiring these goods will be furnished the 
name of the dealer nearest to them, on application, and if unable to obtain goods from 
the dealer the firm will send them direct. This house has it offices at Fulton, William & 
Ann Streets, New York, and 176 Randolph Street, Chicago. , 

se 


SYSTEM The McDougall Idea is that the kitchen of all other rooms should be 
IN THE studied and systematized that the kitchen work should be made easier 
KITCHEN and interesting by providing every reasonable convenience. 

A distinguishing feature of all McDougall Cabinets is the large table 
space available. Each has an unobstructed top quite as large as that of the old-fashioned 
kitchen table and this may be augmented by extensions and drop leaves at either end. 


As an example of the strength of these extensions, one will easily bear the weight of an 
adult. 
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The cupboard space is surprising. The depth of the section below allows for the 
easy accommodation of numerous cooking utensils and even its doors carry racks for 
pans and cans. Above the table several drawers and smaller bins will be found of in- 
estimable convenience. One of them should be the home of the corkscrew, can-opener, 
Mason jar wrench, and similar articles which are so easily misplaced. 

The small china closet—a part of several models—will make its own appeal to 
many housewives. We know of one excellent housekeeper who keeps her “everyday 
china” in the cabinet. When serving a meal any dishes required are right at hand, and 
as she dries them afterward it takes but a moment to replace them. One of these china 
cabinets, Number 1771, was shown in the “Model Kitchen” at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, although Number 1558 was officially adopted. Both are excellent. 
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BOOKS AND Books accumulate very rapidly in the modern home and it should 
THEIR be a pleasure as well as a duty to care for these unobtrusive friends 
PROPER CARE properly and permanently. The unit system of The Globe- 

Wernicke Elastic Bookcases is the most practical and convenient 
arrangement to meet the needs of the steadily increasing accumulation of books in the 
book-lover’s library. To the standard forms The Globe-Wernicke Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has recently added some new units, including the desk, cupboard, music, 
drawer magazine and table sections which add greatly to the convenience of this essen- 
tial feature of household furniture. 

The firm has recently issued a new catalogue full of helpful suggestions about the 
arrangement of home libraries and defining certain mechanical features of the con- 
struction of the Globe-Wernicke Cases. The catalogue will be sent upon application 
and the cases are shipped on approval to parties residing in localities where the com- 
pany has no authorized agent. 
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A HAND BOOK OF A bad piece of furniture is a blemish upon any room in a 
HISTORIC house. The rule to-day in furnishing is the rule of sim- 
FURNITURE plicity and quality; few pieces of furniture, but those good. 

The purchaser of a chair, or a settle, or a highboy, would 
prefer, of course, that it should be an original piece. If he cannot afford originals, he 
wishes at least to know that his selection follows a good model of a good style. It is 
not necessary to be a collector to feel the force of this. In fact, every householder 
who makes any pretension to furnishing his home with taste and discrimination should 
know something definitely about furniture and their kinds. 

One of the most complete hand-books, as well as the most interesting of its kind, 
is “French and English Furniture,” by Esther Singleton. The periods represented 
cover a couple of centuries, and range from the Louis XIII in France and the Jacobean 
in England to the French Empire and English classic school of the Adams. The author 
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is a recognized authority in the matter of furniture and decoration, who is already 
well-known by her book, “The Furniture of Our Forefathers.” The periods included 
are Jacobean, Louis XIII, Queen Anne, Louis XIV, Louis XV, Early Gregorian, 
Chippendale, Louis XVI, Sheraton, Heppelwhite, Adam, Empire. Each style is 
described at the period of its greatest purity and popularity. The illustrations of the 
book are especially notable. They are seventy-two in number, full page half-tone 
engravings, which include many hundred details and a frontispiece in color. These 
represent the most exhaustive research among rare books, little known treatises on the 
making of furniture by the old master furniture makers themselves. These illustrations 
reconstruct the old periods more completely than they have ever been reconstructed 
before. 
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REAL ART IN From month to month THe CrarrsMaAN presents in its business 
DECORATION pages a reproduction of English Friezes and other wall decorations 
from the importations of the W. H. S. Lloyd Company, New York. 
In the current number is given a delightful representation of one of the latest landscape 
friezes, “The Birches,” which is only one of many truly artistic designs recently imported 
by this house and shown for the first time in this country. 
It is only recently that mural painters have concentrated their skill and genius in 
this practical and serviceable: direction, and the result is shown in the more subdued 
colorings, better drawing and more restful and harmonious effects. 


“The Birches,” which in the illustration are only outlined in black and white, 
are shown in three colorings, toning with soft green, blue or red walls, conveying a 
charm which no description can properly define. Decorators, and students of decora- 
tion, as well as retail dealers, would find an hour spent in the exhibition rooms of the 
Lloyd Company a profitable education, as well as a pleasure in a purely artistic sense. 
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LUXEMOOR FOR The illustrated announcement in our business pages of this 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS new decorative leather shows, so far as can be shown in 
black and white, some of the artistic uses of the new Luxe- 
moor process applied to richly colored leathers. Especially appropriate and timely are 
the College pillows which are produced in correct college colors, the Harvard Crimson, 
the Yale Blue, etc., all of which can be furnished upon application to the manufacturers, 
The Corwin Mfg. Company, Peabody, Mass., if the local dealer has not yet placed 
them in stock. The new treatment of carving on calf skins or soft tanned hides has 
developed a new product with many applications to home furnishings that appeal to the 
artistic sense by the rich color effects of warmth and beauty, in addition to its serviceable 
qualities. 
In its application for wall covering the architect or decorator is unrestricted in 
the color scheme or in carrying out his conception for either conventional, landscape or 
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marine reproductions, the process lending itself readily to the designer’s purpose. A 
single sample, however, of Luxemoor will convey a better idea of its beauty than a 
volume of description, and its application to many forms of ornamental handicraft is 
almost unlimited. 

se Ss 


A BATH ROOM There is no better substitute for genuine porcelain tiles for bath 
IN SANITAS room walls than Sanitas. In its glazed surfaces it presents all 

the advantages of tiling. It is sanitary. It sheds both dust and 
germs and it can be kept clean with soap and water in exactly the same way as tiling. 
Then, too, a greater variety of interior effects is possible in Sanitas than with any other 
bath room finish, except paper. 

Most of the printed tiles are made in blue, in green, in gray and in burnt orange, 
the now popular color for tiles of all kinds. 

The bath room in the sketch, illustrated in the advertising pages of this issue of 
Tue CRAFTSMAN, was done in blue. Below a low wainscot rail, four feet from the 
floor, is a neat little tile design in blue, a Delft effect with an alternating white tile. 
Above the wainscot is a square tile outlined in blue. The floor is laid in white tiles, 
with a border in which blue and buff are the predominating colors. The rug is buff 
and blue. The woodwork is cypress. The window curtains are white mull with a 
small blue and buff figure. 

An alternate scheme for this room might be green. Both of the Sanitas tiles 
here used are made in green and white as well as blue and white. The designs are 
simple and eminently suitable for bath room decoration. 


ss 


MORE ABOUT _s Proper protection for valuables is a problem of interest to every 
SAFECRAFT householder. The usual place for jewels, when not being worn, 
FURNITURE is in the dresser bureau, within easy access of the owner. How 

many women leave their jewels there constantly, is attested by the 
daily accounts of the operation of thieves and burglars, whose typical work is done 
“while the family were at dinner on the floor below.” 

The latest production which incorporates proper protection, is Safecraft, 
shown in our business pages. This new article consists of a safe encased in furniture, 
each and every piece of which is the logical receptacle of valuable articles. Besides 
reducing to a minimum the risk of loss, there is achieved economy of space, time, effort 
and material, and an artistic arrangement of a room. 

The contents of the Safecraft pieces designed for the boudoir are of as easy 
accers to the owner as when in the bureau drawer; but are safe from the operation of 
the sneak thief. Safecraft affords security with utility; safety with convenience. 

The safes are made by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, the cabinets by 
Gustav Stickley in the Craftsman workshops. The illustrated announcement will give 
information and directions for obtaining catalogues and other particulars. 
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OPEN DOOR 


THE CABINET The modern housekeeper will be interested in some of the modern 

GLENWOOD __ improvements adopted by the manufacturers of the Cabinet Glen- 

AGAIN wood Ranges, as well as in the fact that this modern range is 
“built on lines of elegant simplicity.” 

Having in mind that in many kitchens available space is so limited that either 
the hearth or end shelf of the ordinary range often comes in the way of the door or par- 
tition wall, the construction of the Glenwood has been so arranged that the ash pan, 
boiler door, grate, and in fact every part is accessible from the front. By doing away 
with both the overhanging hearth and end shelf in this way the range is made very 
compact without reducing the capacity. Each part can be replaced without disturbing 
other parts and the oven bottom is so divided that either half can be removed at any 
time. The square shape of the oven makes it very roomy and the Illuminized Oven 
Shelf can be adjusted at several different heights. Another practical feature is that the 
grate can be drawn out from beneath the linings without their being disturbed so that 
an old grate can be replaced and so keep in use the old linings. When furnished with 
the Glenwood oven heat indicator the exact heat in the oven is shown and tells when 
baking when to open or close the draughts, the right temperature being indicated for 
different articles. A little study of the Weir Company’s catalogue will show many 
other practical advantages which will commend themselves to the good housekeeper. 


se 

DUTTON’S This beautifully illustrated series, issued by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
TRAVEL New York, offers a charming selection of really valuable and inter- 
SERIES esting sketches of foreign travel and study, and especially suitable for 

Christmas gifts. They are works of standard value, gotten up with 
all possible attractiveness, including full page illustrations in color admirably supple- 
menting the text,which is of more than ordinary merit in intelligent comment upon the 
countries and the people concerned. The “Told to the Children” series, to which 
attention was called in the last Open Door, will be found very useful in deciding what 
to select for the younger members of the household. The high standing of this house 
and standard character of their publications make it always safe to order by mail with 
the assurance that every representation will be strictly fulfilled. 


ss 

SCRIBNER’S The Scribner’s announcement in our business pages presents a remark- 
NEW ART ably interesting and valuable list of new art publications, including 
BOOKS The Library of Art, a new series in which all Schools and Periods are 
represented, but only the greatest masters are included as separate 
biographies. The others are treated in relation to their fellows and forerunners as 

incidents of art development. 
In addition to this series is The Royal Academy and its members, a history from 
1768 to 1830, with photogravure portraits and illustrations. Other new editions in- 
clude: Drawings by the Great Masters, Library of Applied Arts, Famous Art Cities; 
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OPEN DOOR 


Florence, The Langham Series and Sir Joshua Reynolds in a smaller and much cheaper 
edition than its earlier folio edition which won such unusual praise. The announce- 
ment will prove interesting reading to all lovers and students of art. 


se Ss 

CROWELL’S Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York, offer an attractive 
HOLIDAY list of holiday books for old and young, including a merry-making 
BOOKS series of drawings and jests entitled, “Auto Fun,” chiefly drawn 

from the pages of “Life.” Among the other notable volumes listed 
in their announcement in our business pages will be found “The Loves of Great 
Composers,” “Famous American Authors,” a delightful version in blank verse of 
“Lohengrin,” An Emerson Calendar,” and “The Happy Life,” the latter a rival 
of Pastor Wagner’s famous book. For the children will be found “Rhymes of Little 
Boys” by Burges Johnson, which will be appreciated by all whose hearts are young. 


se 

“BACK HOME” The man who does not want to renew his boyhood days was not 
AN OLD TIME much of a boy, and by logical sequence cannot be much of a man. 
BOYHOOD Any book that brings back boyhood days with any amount of 

vividness and truth is sure to be a welcome one to all grown-ups. 
Eugene Wood performs in a most inimitable way this service for anyone who will take 
up his recent book, “Back Home.” Mr. Wood was a country boy in the Middle West, 
went to school in the little old red schoolhouse, to Sunday school and prayer meeting in 
the white Methodist church, spent his summer Saturdays and holidays at the old swim- 
ming hole, watched the circus come into town, visited the county fair, and did all the 
things that any American country boy ever did in his childhood days. He touches the 
little American country village and the amusing people that lived in it with the most 
sympathetic finger and a wonderfully genial sense of the humor and yet, at the same 
time, the humanity of their provincialism and narrowness. He makes you chuckle, and 
he brings you pretty close to the edge of tears, and altogether he makes you feel glad that 
you were a boy, and makes you hope to be a better man. 


se Ss 

A BURROUGHS Tue CrartsMan readers who enjoyed “A Day with John Bur- 
ESSAY FREE roughs,” so delightfully told and illustrated in the August num- 

ber of THE CRAFTSMAN, will especially welcome the new River- 
by Edition of his complete writings just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The 
edition is richly illustrated with views from nature and is an unusually beautiful series 
of books in every respect. It is sold on monthly payments of two dollars and an easy 
way of securing one of these charming essays “Do Animals Think and Reflect,” free 
of charge, will be to fill out your name and address on the blank space in the announce- 
ment in our business pages and send it to Houghton, Mifflin & Company, who offer to 
send this complete chapter from Burroughs’ latest book to all who make application 
promptly. 
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STANDARD Frederick Warne & Company, of New York announce a new 
ART and important art publication, ““The National Gallery” (Lon- 
PUBLICATIONS don) containing fifty-seven full plate photogravures and one 
hundred and fifty-five smaller half-tone pictures with the text descriptive of this famous 
collection as it exists to-day by Gustav Geffroy, with an interesting historical introduc- 
tion by Sir Walter Armstrong. 

Two new volumes have been added this season to the Newnes Art Library,— 
Puvis de Chavannes, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Art students and lovers of painting will 
find this a very comprehensive series and a prospectus of the list of volumes already 
issued will be sent upon application. 


se 


TIN ROOFING | Continuing the story, at first hands, about the Taylor “Old 
FACTS WORTH Style” Roofing Tin, we quote from the manufacturer’s statement 
KNOWING to us some of the essential points which it is well for home-build- 

ers to know: “We are the only manufacturers still making tin 
in the old-fashioned hand labor way—a fact which we are always glad to demonstrate 
by a visit to our works and a comparison with the methods used by others. This 
method calls for no less than four dippings into pots of metal at various temperatures 
so as to pile on the maximum amount of coating; and the sheets are allowed to soak in 
the various vats and the coating is brushed in by the tin men and their assistants, so 
that the entire process of coating a sheet takes thirty-five minutes. 

“Some idea of the vast difference between this thorough, careful process and the 
modern machine method can be gained from the fact that a well mottled, extra-coated 
terne can be finished through one of these tinning machines in eight seconds. A man 
and a boy—both unskilled—are employed at each of these patent machines, whereas 
no less than six persons handle the plates at our ‘Old Style’ stacks. 

“Our tin carries a heavier coating than other brands on the market—a fact which 
can usually be determined by simply scraping the sheet with a sharp knife. Place a 
sheet of any other roofing-tin beside a sheet of ‘Old Style’ and the difference in the coat- 
ings will be apparent. Note the heavy, rough natural coating on our ‘Old Styie’ 
brand—not smoothed off, or artificially mottled, by means of rolls—but simply the 
heavy, durable tin coating put on slowly and thoroughly by skilled hand labor. 

“The weight of the coating alone, however, does not indicate the lasting value of 
the tin. A sixty-pound coarse, lead-coated plate will not give the durability of, say 
a forty-five pound coating of a rich alloy of tin and lead. Tin costs about seven 
times as much as lead, and a rich coating carrying a high percentage of tin runs up the 
cost of the plate. Neither pure tin nor pure lead seems to give the best results for a 
roofing plate ; and long experience in tin-plate manufacture—more than seventy years— 
has demonstrated to us the proper alloy necessary to secure the best results.” 
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McCLURE’S “The Work of Our Hands,” by H. A. Mitchell Keays, is a 
TIMELY story dealing with modern conditions; specifically, with the busi- 
PUBLICATIONS ness world of to-day. It is an earnest novel, with enough moral 

purpose to commend it to thoughtful people. Specifically, it 
deals with a woman’s struggle against the shams of religion and the selfishness of 
wealth ; the heroine being a poor young woman married into a wealthy family, to whom 
the responsibility of riches is a very vital thing. 

Another book which will attract, because so far removed in spirit and atmosphere 
from the rushing unmoral business world, is “The Pang-Yanger,” by Elma A. Travis, 
a story of the Catskills, which is permeated with a brisk outdoor freshness and a sense 
of mystery of deep forest shades that city toilers will find most welcome. It has primi- 
tive people in it, too; especially, the hero, Abijah Bead, a grim, humorous, farmer 
philosopher, who is much more of a real man than any recent character in fiction. 


se 


NEW BOOKS In Children’s Books for the Season, the Frederick A. Stokes 
FOR Company announce a most attractive list of juvenile publications 


CHILDREN of real value and great variety. The dozen or more featured in our 
Lusiness pages by this firm include a charming selection for the children of all ages. 
The Children’s Annual contains thirty-six full page illustrations in color and more 
than two hundred black and white, with stories and poems that will delight the 
children of the household. Among the others, which will be welcomed, is a new story 
Sir Toady Crusoe, by S. R. Crockett; also The Children of Other Days, by Hudson 


Moore; Japanese Child Life, illustrated in color; Tige; His Story, by R. F. Outcault, 
the creator of Buster Brown, and The House that Glue Built, a popular series of 
“cut outs” for the little ones. 

A new and original Christmas Stocking series, made of such size and shape as to 
actually fit in the child’s stocking makes its first appearance with a handsome colored 
cover and one of the favorite St. Nicholas Stories, entitled “Con the Wizard” by the 
author of the “Bunny Stories.” This dainty little book has eight illustrations in 
color by Edward R. Little, and many illustrations of the text by Oliver Herford. A 
companion volume, “The Denim Elephant” by Emily Carter Wright, will delight 
the little folk. 





F all rooms in the house, the one 
where the skill of the woman wise 
in color and deft with her needle 

is most evident is the bedroom. Unless 
the room is situated on the shady side of 
the house, where warm color effects are 
needed to make up for the absence of sun- 
shine, the color scheme of a bedroom is 
usually carried out in cool and delicate 
tints, giving the best possible chance for 
subtle accents here and there in the way 
of color and form, such as only needlework 
can give. 

No matter what are the furnishings of 
a room, the small accessories, such as the 
bed-cover, scarfs for dresser and chiffonier, 
table squares, etc., should be white or 
pale in color, and of a character to stand 
many visits to the tub. This last is a 
prime necessity, for the painful untidiness 
of soiled scarfs and covers is abhorrent to 
the eye of any good housekeeper. If these 
belongings are immaculate, the room may 
be shabby and even commonplace, and 
yet possess an air of daintiness and refine- 
ment; if not, no amount of taste and ex- 
pense in the other furnishings can redeem 
it. 

Fortunately, the era is passing of 
ruffled and belaced scarfs and covers, 
shown up pitilessly the moment the first 
crisp freshness is gone, by the tinted silk 
pads beneath them. Their prettiness is so 
evanescent that they are the most extrava- 
gant of bedroom accessories,—or if not 
frequently renewed, the most untidy. At 
any time, they are more suggestive of 


luxury than of comfort. Pure white 


linen, with touches of white embroidery, 
is always dainty, but in many rooms it is 
too cold and characterless to produce the 
The greatest charm is usually 
found in linen of smooth weave and some 
delicate tint that brings it into harmony 
with the general color scheme, or in the ir- 


best effect. 





OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 





regular texture and pure color of the 
natural gray homespun linen that “wears 
like iron” and suits itself to almost any 
surroundings. 

So many applications have been made 
to THe CrartsMAN for additional 
needlework designs especially suited to 
bedroom accessories, that this month the 
Home Department is devoted to the illus- 
tration and explanation of three new de- 





IVY DESIGN FOR BED COVER 


signs here published for the first time. In 
addition to scarfs and bed-covers, the same 
design and material appears in portiéres 
for closet doors, and sometimes in window 
curtains, if THE CRAFTSMAN idea as pre- 
sented here is to be carried out. The con- 
ventionalized flower and leaf motifs are 
so simple that no sense of wearisome repe- 
tition is felt in their appearance on hang- 
ings as well as scarfs and bed-cover, but 
rather a pleasant realization of the recur- 
rence of a needed color accent in the gen- 
eral effect. 

In a room where the walls are gray- 
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green and the woodwork stained so that 
a suggestion of moss green appeared in its 
gray-brown tones,—as is frequently the 
case with cypress wood trim when finished 
in gray,—the ivy motif first illustrated 


IVY BORDER FOR SCARF 


here would be charmingly in keeping. In 
such surroundings it would be best if de- 
veloped on linen that is almost white, but 
shows a very slight suggestion of green,— 
just the merest tinge. The leaves in ap- 
pliqué would be in a darker tone of linen, 
possibly somewhat gray in color, and the 
stems and couching in a brighter green. 
The dresser scarf shown here has a 
couched hem running along both sides and 
ends, and a small border of appliqué at 
each end. As the leaf and stem design is 
so simple, it may be adjusted to fit any 
space by merely repeating the pattern of 
a single leaf as many times as is necessary. 
The line of couching that masks the edge 
of the hem is made of five or six strands 
of linen floss caught down with a coarse 
buttonhole stitch. In this case it would 
be best to use a thread of the same rather 
than another tone. As in all appliqué, the 
linen leaves are carefully cut out, leaving 
edge enough to turn under, and are first 
basted into position and then buttonholed 
down with the floss. The stems and vein- 
ings are of floss and in simple outline 
stitch. The bed-cover shows a design that 
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outlines the top of the bed like a border 
running across the foot and up the sides 
to the pillows. This sort of spread is to 
be tucked in all around, though, of course, 
the same design might easily be used on a 
spread made to hang to the floor at foot 
and sides. Again, the design is so ar- 
ranged as to be very easily adjusted ac- 
cording to individual fancy. It might run 
around the edge of the bed on top, or be 
set far enough in to leave a border of the 
material at the edge,—or it could even 
be made into a central ornament in the 
shape of a parallelogram. .It is merely 
a matter of the repetition of the single leaf 
pattern a greater or less number of times. 
The portiére shows a border of appliqué 
like the dresser scarf, and also the line of 


IVY DESIGN FOR PORTIERE 


couched floss at the edge of the hem, but 
it has also a long line of outline stitch 
running up the side from the stem of the 
last leaf, and a band of plain linen in a 
contrasting color, say of tan or deep cream 
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on the greenish linen suggested, applied the ceiling could be of the deep cream tint 
straight across the bottom with an addi- that harmonizes so well with greenish gray 
tional line of couched floss. The com- walls, and the rug could show a good deal 
panion curtain would show this pattern of cream color with deep moss green 
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DETAIL OF IVY MOTIF 


reversed, so that both ornamental edges touched with lighter tones of the same 
would turn toward the center. To finish color. The bed and electric fixtures could 
out the color scheme in the room suggested, be of brass, as the greenish tone of the 
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PERIWINKLE DESIGN FOR BED COVER 
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metal would harmonize admirably with 
this scheme. The window curtains would 
be in white muslin, plain and crisp, as 
there is nothing better for a bedroom in 
which pure white is admissible, and a 


PERIWINKLE BORDER FOR PORTIERE 


strong, rich contrast with all the cool 
green and greenish gray tones of this room 
might be made if there should happen to be 


te 


PERIWINKLE DESIGN FOR SCARF 
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a fireplace which could be faced with large 
square tiles in dull orange. 

Another design suitable for a room in 
cool tones is the periwinkle or myrtle 
motif. No appliqué is used in this design, 
which is carried out entirely in needle- 
work, the outline and “over-and-over” 
stitches being used, as well as the lines 


DETAIL OF PERIWINKLE MOTIF 


of couching and occasional French knots. 
If carried out as suggested here, the ma- 
terial would be the cool gray homespun. 
The needlework would be done in linen 
floss,—the flower part of the design in the 
dull soft blue of the flower itself, the leaves 
and stems in a very grayish green, and 
the small dots in a washed-out rose-color. 
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The couched lines would be of the same 
green as the stems. “The working out of 
this motif is not so simple as the one pre- 
ceding, for different applications of it ap- 
pear in the different pieces. In the por- 
tire, the conventionalized sprays are very 
much flattened, producing the effect al- 
most of a decorative band; in the dresser 
scarf the proportions are so adjusted as 
tc make nearly a square design, and in 
the bed-cover the same two sprays are 
closed together at the top, giving an effect 


ay 


the homespun linen used in the accessories. 
In addition to the portiéres, the window 
curtains might be made in the same ma- 
terial and design, or they could be made 
perfectly plain with the hems couched in 
green. A rag rug with stripes of blue, gray 
and touches of green, would harmonize 
admirably with this room, and the electric 
fittings might be of wrought iron. The 
woodwork would be most effective if done 
ir: white or old ivory enamel, and the fur- 
niture should be of mahogany or of silver- 


DETAIL OF POPPY MOTIF 


that differs from the other two pieces suffi- 
ciently to insure an interesting variety of 
Covers 
and hangings in the colors and materials 
suggested would be charming in a blue and 
white room,—the touch of green being 
merely a relief to the prevailing tones. 
The walls for a room carried out as sug- 
gested might be done in gray-blue, with a 
ceiling and frieze of natural gray plaster, 
which would repeat the cool gray tone of 


treatment for the same theme. 


gray maple, according to the effect de- 
sired. The mahogany would lend a con- 
trasting tone of rich dark color that would 
bring out beautifully all the blues and 
grays, and the maple would keep the whole 
rcom cool, light and subdued. 

Especially appropriate for a bedroom is 
the poppy motif with its suggestion of 
sleep. The material upon which this de- 
sign is developed may be either inexpensive 
unbleached muslin, or any cream-colored 
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fabric as fine and costly as may be desired. 
The shade needed to carry out the color 
scheme in the model suggested here is 
exactly the warm creamy tint of un- 


POPPY DESIGN FOR PORTIERE 





bleached muslin. 














The poppy itself is 
appliquéd, and on the creamy ground sug- 
gested would be of linen in a soft old rose 
or pomegranate tone. The leaves and 
stems, done in needlework, would be of 
linen floss in pale moss green, and the out- 
lined hems,—used here in place of the 
ccuched lines shown in the other two de- 
signs,—would be in a little lighter shade 
of the same green. The design for the 
dresser scarf and the central ornament of 
the bed-cover show each a single large 
conventionalized poppy, with buds, leaves 
and stems used as decorative lines. The 
portiére shows the same single blossom 
with a much simpler stem and leaf ar- 
rangement repeated to form three rows 
across the bottom, and one row across the 
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top. At the very foot of the portiére, just 
above the hem, is a broad appliquéd band 
of linen, which may be either of the rose 
or the green seen in the needlework. The 
window curtains would be of the same de- 
sign and material as the portiéres. With 
these covers and hangings, a charming 
scheme for the whole room would be to 
have the walls done in a deep tan color, 
almost yellow, and the ceiling nearly 
white with a faint suggestion of green. 
The woodwork might be either white en- 
amel or a light brown tone of oak. The 
furniture would naturally be of a dark 
brown fumed oak with the color scheme 
as outlined. The rugs should be warm in 
color with plenty of the moss green tone 
and some touches of red and cream color. 
It would be a nice touch to have the metal 
electric fixtures of copper, with broad flar- 
ing shades shaped like the conventionalized 
poppy and softened at the edge with bead 
fringe in a coppery tinge of old rose. 
This would make a delightful room for a 
man who wanted his personal quarters to 


POPPY DESIGN FOR SCARF 


be an abiding place instead of a camp 
ground,—or for a boy of the same tastes. 
It is rich-colored and robust in tone, and 
somehow suggests a man as occupant. 


The bed-covers illustrated with both 
the periwinkle and the poppy motifs are de- 
signed to be very large and to be used after 
the English: fashion; the sides and foot 
reaching to the floor and the pillows rolled 
under the top. The shape of the spread 
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against any harmonizing background, and 
the ivy would be lovely in the brown of 
the dead leaf against a gray-green or a tan 
material. The rich russets and reds of 
the frost-bitten ampelopsis would be most 
effective where a warm color scheme is 





POPPY DESIGN FOR BED COVER 


is of course interchangeable with all the 
designs, as the ivy would look equally well 
with the large spread and the others with 
a cover designed to be used with a foot- 
board and tucked in. The color schemes 
suggested here are also merely suggestions, 
as the poppy motif could be developed in 
any of the many colors of the flower 


desired. The flowers in these motifs are 
all highly conventionalized, for the natural 
flower forms are apt to be dangerous in 
designs, on account their greater promi- 
nence and iregularity of form. One is 
apt to grow weary of them, and they are 
much less decorative. 

Very often a room that would other- 
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wise be commonplace is redeemed by a 
well-chosen motif worked out in curtains, 
portiéres, bed-cover and scarfs, so that the 
whole scheme becomes a definite plan of 
decoration. One case in point is that of 
the clever owner of a bedroom which 
might easily have been like dozens of 
other bedrooms. It was in a _ rented 
house,—a small room of ordinary shape 
and no structural interest. The wall- 
paper was not at all remarkable, a simple 
design of bunches of tiny pink roses set 
close together upon a white ground, but 
ii was too clean and fresh to be replaced 
at once without a sense of undue extrava- 
gance. In an ordinarily furnished room 
the paper would have been utterly com- 
monplace, yet it suggested the scheme of a 
rose room that evolved into the prettiest 
bedroom in the house. Plain unbleached 
cotton was chosen, the same tint as the 
creamy white of the wall-paper, and the 


dresser-scarf, big English bed-cover, win- 


ISING in the morning, flooded 
R with the light of the new day 
which is poured around me 

by the presence of the Eternal, I draw in 
my breath, breathing in the blessed love 
power, on whose life my life utterly de- 
pends. I am happy. I rejoice in that 
dependence. I love to feel that my life 
rests upon the bosom of the All Loving. 
I return that love in filial gratitude. The 
heart of God demands my heart and I give 
it. Right relations being now established 
for the new day between me and the all 
embracing life, I ask of the surrounding 
spirit of love and wisdom and power, 
strength and insight and tenderness to 
meet my dear ones at the morning meal. 
May some token of loving union then be 
given, 


some wise, some tender, some 


appreciative word be spoken, that shall 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S SCRAP BOOK 





dow curtains and portiére for the closet, 
were all done in a charming conventional- 
ized rose motif in soft, dull pink, with 
green leaves and stems. Green grass 
matting was used and the rug showed the 
same tones, and the woodwork was en- 
ameled in old ivory. The furniture was 
treated in the same way, with cushions of 
beautiful chintz that carried still further 
the rose and green tints, and the polished 
brass bedstead gave accent to the whole 
dainty scheme of rose and white with 
touches of green. There is no end to the 
combinations that will be suggested to the 
woman who possesses “an eye for color,” 
and if she also happens to be deft with her 
needle, she may do almost anything with 
the bedrooms in her house. If she is 
clever at designing, so much the better, 
but if not, she can easily get a favorite 
idea put into a design after the manner 
of the simple motifs illustrated here, and 
rejoice in surroundings that are individu- 
ally her own. 





make the day’s duties easier and lighter 
to each of them. Then as I go to my own 
special duties for the day, may everything 
I do be governed by the abiding thought 
of doing my work well, so well that it 
shall become an offering to God, and a 
true service to man. May I deal justly 
and honorably with everyone I meet. 
May I remember how closely I am linked 
to all around me. Let me be one of many 
to help all those for whom toil is bitter, 
and bread is scarce, and those whom weak- 
ness and ignorance and disease keep down 
and rob of the natural joy of life. If I 
keep the house, may my smile and loving 
welcome instantly greet those who have 
worked outside, so that home-coming may 
be sweet and blessed to those who return 
for rest and recreation and cheer. If I 
am working outside my home, may I 
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bring my very best home with me, and 
make the home-keepers feel that the very 
walls of the house are sacred. Then at 
last come rest and sleep, and may I say 
then “I lay me down and take my rest, for 
thou, O Lord, only makest me to dwell 
in safety.”—Samuel Robert Calthrop. 


TOWARDS the end of Hokusai’s long, 

long life he added to his name the 
epithet “Gwakio” (the fool of drawing), 
and he wrote of himself: 

“From the age of six I had a passion 
for drawing the forms of objects. To- 
wards my fifteenth year I had published 
a number of designs; but I am dissatisfied 
with all that I did before I was seventy 
years old. It was at the age of seventy- 
three that I fully understood the true 
form and nature of birds, fish, plants, and 
like things. Consequently, at the age of 
eighty I shall have made much progress; 
at ninety I shall arrive at the true nature 
of things; at a hundred I shall surely 
reach a superior height, something inde- 
finable; and at the age of a hundred and 
ten, be it a point, or be it a line, all will 
be alive. I demand of those who shall 
live as long as myself to ask if I have not 
kept my word. Written at the age of 
seventy-five years by me, hitherto called 
Hokusai, to-day known as Gwakio Rojin, 
the old fool of designing.” 


66 VERY man has a subject concern- 

ing which he consciously or uncon- 
sciously thinks most or talks best,—I do 
not mean most fluently, but most earnestly 
and most interestingly. Save in those 
inspired moments which come to all men 
when, forgetful of surroundings, oblivious 
to all distractions, wholly and absolutely 
unconscious of self, they speak without 
check or hindrance, we speak slowly and 
haltingly concerning that which interests 
us most; the tongue is held in check by 
our ideas, the right words come reluc- 


tantly, and it is with difficulty we make 
ourselves understood. Fluency is a mark 
of ignorance; the ready speaker is never a 
profound thinker; thought and silence go 
hand in hand like lovers who comprehend 
each other perfectly—a word, and disen- 
chantment follows. Still, you must speak 
of that which lies nearest your heart, else 
the world will not listen. The great 
story-tellers of the world are those who 
have drawn most largely from their own 
experiences and observations. The great- 
ness of Tolstoi lies in fidelity to his ideas 
and convictions; every word he writes has 
its intimate relation to his own life; every 
characteristic in some sort an embodiment 
of his own universal personality. He is a 
child when writing of children, a young 
girl when writing of young girls, a man 
when he writes of men, and a seer when 
with daring hand he holds ajar the gates 
of death that we may peer beyond. In 
everything he does we feel the overwhelm- 
ing sense of the personality behind, the 
simplicity of the method, the utter absence 
of all striving for effect.” —Arthur Jerome 


Eddy. 


“oe then, all the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women players 
thereon, then nature is the only safe com- 


panion. But one must not shun life. Na- 
ture’s noblest product is man, and the high- 
cst study of mankind is man, but the stu- 
dent must beware lest the pose of the sub- 
ject interferes with the validity of the con- 
clusion. Only the sanest mind can observe 
men with equanimity. It is so hard to 
get outside the world about us and take a 
bird’s-view of humanity. Our impres- 
sions are controlled by our environment, 
and unconsciously we imitate where we 
should only observe. Therefore nature 
which is disinterested impresses us impar- 
tially. Her truths are obscured by no 
conventions; her voice neither lisps nor 
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stammers. It is safe to go to nature for 
inspiration; her serene charms turn not 
the weakest head; her calm voice has no 
siren note. But he who would look at his 
fellowmen and be himself unmoved must 
be among the chosen of the earth; all the 
moods and passions of the human heart 
will pull and tug at his understanding; a 
thousand desires, longings, and tender 
associations, a myriad of dislikes, aver- 
sions, and contempts will combine to over- 
Happy the man 
whose mental equipoise is so stable it can 
not be shaken, and whose sympathy with 
all about him, however great, cannot dis- 
turb the serenity of his appreciations.”— 


Arthur Jerome Eddy. 


throw his judgment. 


s6°[ HERE is evidently in the Japanese 

no lack of love for the beauty of 
nature and of ornament; only there is a 
dignity which makes them demand a suita- 
ble setting for their lives, and a very rare 
refinement which teaches them to prefer 
the complete realization and enjoyment of 
the beauty of a few simple things to the 
superficial appreciation of many elabo- 
rately beautiful ones; which leads them to 
spend their thought rather in showing to 
the best advantage the utmost beauty of 
one spray, than in finding places for a 
basketful of 


Unwin. 


rare flowers.”—Raymond 


PITY the man who does not work, at 

whichever end of the social scale 
he may regard himself as being. The 
law of worthy work well done is the law 
of successful American life. I believe in 
play, too; play and play hard, but do not 
make the mistake of thinking that that is 
thing. The work is what 
counts, and if a man does his work well 
and it is worth doing, then it matters but 
little in which line that work is done— 
the man is a good American citizen.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


the main 
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N vain do we seek to make a room look 

beautiful by the elaboration of its deco- 
ration and furniture, irrespective of all 
that goes to make up the life that will be 
lived in it. The ‘successful room is the 
one which looks well with all the life in it, 
not the one which looks its best before it 
is occupied. It is only by making proper 
allowance for this life that a living room 
can be made to look well. Great sim- 
plicity is needed in the treatment of a 
room which may soon become crowded 
and restless; but which may also, if prop- 
erly treated, be more charming and home- 
like than any other, just because it is so 
full of life and the evidences of life—a 
decoration after all by no means to be 
despised.—From “The Art of Building a 
Home.” 
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DR. BARNARDO AND HIS LIFE-WORK FOR 
LONDON WAIFDOM: BY WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, 
DIRECTOR AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


N tracing back the history of successful movements and in- 

JB \ stitutions, it usually happens that their inception is due to the 

strong personal influence of some one man or woman with a 

high ideal, the realization of which is to be accomplished 

by means of the new society. Particularly is this true of the 

young. London doctor whose life-work was the saving and 

right education of destitute children. He was a hard student, night 

and day,—but two nights and all of Sunday were his own, what he 

called free time, and these he devoted to a ragged school, the sma!! be- 
ginning of what is now almost a world-wide benevolence. 

Jim, a London’ waif, had been told of this school by one of his 
chums, and had gone there one chilly winter night for the warmth, 
and not from any desire to be taught. When it came time for the 
young doctor, wearied and worried by the effort of dealing with the 
young toughs and keeping them fairly quiet, to dismiss the school 
for the night, he saw Jim lingering. He ordered him to go home. 
Something in the lad’s appealing glance’ and his request to stop in 
the school room aroused the.teacher’s flagging interest, but he said: 
“Why, the idea is absurd. What will your father and mother say?” 
Then it came out that Jim had no. parents, no friends, no home. It 
was hard to believe that there was any child in London who did 
not have a single friend, but.Jim stuck to his statement so stoutly 
that the doctor could not, even by. the. most skillful cross examina- 
tion, shake his story.. He decided to put Jim to the proof, but not 
until he had filled him up with all the hot coffee he could. drink. 

The search party started out half an-hour, after midnight, peering 
into barrels, looking into dark corners and down narrow passages, 
but no homeless boys could be found. 
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“That’s ’cause they are ’fraid of the policemen, who keep a sharp 
lookout for them down here,” said Jim. “You'll see lots of ’em 
now, if you don’t wake ’em up. Here’s one lay.” 

“Where, I don’t see any boys,” said the doctor. 

“Corse you don’t,” replied the waif, “you’ve got to climb up 
on the iron roof of the shed.” This shed formed the boundary of 
the wall against which they had come. 

In Dr. Barnardo’s own words: “How to get up was the next 
question, but Jim made light work of this. His sharp eyes detected 
the well-worn marks by which the lads ascended and descended— 
little interstices between the bricks, whence the mortar had fallen 
or had been picked away. Jim rapidly climbed up first, and then 
by the aid of a stick, which he held down for me, I too made my 
ascent, and at length stood upon the stone coping or parapet which 
ran along the side. There, exposed upon the dome-shaped roof, 
with their heads upon the higher part, and their feet somewhere in 
the gutter, but in a great variety of postures, some coiled up, as one 
may have seen dogs before a fire; some huddled two or three together, 
others more apart—lay eleven boys out on the open roof. No cover- 
ing of any kind was upon them. The rags that most of them wore 
were mere apologies for clothes, apparently quite as bad as Jim’s, 
if not even worse. One big fellow lay there who seemed to be about 
eighteen years old; but the ages of the remainder varied, I should 
say, from nine to fourteen. Just then the moon shone clearly out. 
I have already said that it was a bitterly cold, dry night, and, as 
the pale light of the moon fell upon the upturned faces of those 
poor boys, and as I, standing there, realized for one awful moment 
the terrible fact that they were all absolutely homeless and destitute, 
and were perhaps but samples of hundreds of others, it seemed 
as if the hand of God himself had suddenly pulled aside the curtain 
which concealed from my view the untold miseries of forlorn child- 
life upon the streets of London. Add to this that a passionate sense 
of the unfairness of things flooded my heart and mind as I stood 
that night upon the roof top. I confess I was dazed at the 
very thought of it, and only found relief when I gave up trying 
to solve it and thought I must do just the one duty that lay so mani- 
festly at my door—to save this poor lad, whatever might come of it. 
Jim looked at the whole thing from a very matter-of-fact point of 
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view. ‘Shall I wake ’em up, sir?’ he asked. ‘Hush,’ said I, ‘don’t 
let us attempt to disturb them,’ and as one of them moved uneasily, 
I hurried away.” 

The first home to be established as a result of the night’s dis- 
covery, was in a lowly London street with accommodations for about 
twenty-five boys. Dr. Barnardo and his friend did the repairs and 
then he spent two whole nights on the street, getting the raw material 
for his home. Such was the small beginning of a work that to-day 
cares for thousands of children in upwards of one hundred homes, 
with an annual budget of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


MAN like Dr. Barnardo is ever an opportunist in the best 

sense; being thoroughly imbued with the greatness of his sub- 

ject and inspired with first hand knowledge, he is ever ready to 

speak with conviction. Dr. Barnardo’s first opportunity was literal- 
ly thrust upon him. It seems that Dr. Davidson had been conducting 
Sunday services for the people in the large Agricultural Hall in 
London. At one of the meetings, the speaker who had been ex- 
pected failed. Dr. Davidson, knowing of Barnardo’s work, and 
seeing him in the audience, called him to the platform to give an 
account of his East End Mission, as it was a missionary meeting. 
It was Barnardo’s first speech, but he realized that here was an 
opportunity to tell the story of his waifs. Simply and sincerely 
he related his experience with Jim and his fellows. His speech 
carried conviction, and the press gave it wide publicity, one of the 
papers coming under the notice of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
was so deeply impressed that he invited Barnardo to dine with him. 
At dinner, the story of Jim was related, but the diners expressed 
politely their disbelief that such a condition of child poverty could 
exist in London, and their impression that the case had been greatly 
overstated. There was only one way to prove it, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury suggested that the party should then and there go out with 
Barnardo and see for themselves. Cabs were ordered, and the entire 
party in evening dress went to the lowest of London’s slums, near 
Billingsgate. Barnardo well knew that many a lay was there, but 
not a boy was to be found. At this crisis, a friendly policeman told 
him that there were “Lots of ’em in there, and they’ll come out if 
you give them a copper,” and he pointed out a hidden recess where 
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it did not seem possible for any waif to take refuge. A half penny 
a head was offered, when instantly from among old crates, boxes 
and barrels, which had been piled together and covered over by a 
bit of sail cloth, seventy-three boys crawled out. Barnardo had 
made good. Lord Shaftesbury marched the party to Dick Fisher’s 
coffee shop, where the boys were filled to the brim with coffee, 
bread and butter. When Shaftesbury parted with Barnardo for 
the night, he said, “All London shall know of this.” 

The aid of Lord Shaftesbury was one result of the meeting at 
Agricultural Hall. Another, equally significant, happened at the 
close, when a young servant girl came to Barnardo and said that she 
had made a small saving out of her wages, which she had wanted to 
contribute to foreign missions, but that she had become so deeply 
impressed with the needs of the waifs in London that she wished 
him to use it in their rescue. It was the first public money he 
had ever received, and, as he said later, “I felt as awkward in 
receiving it as she did in giving it.” On reaching home he opened 
the package and found six and three-fourths pence in farthings. 
This small sum in farthings was the very beginning of a total of 
upward of fifteen and one-half million dollars which have passed 
through his treasury. 


N the Barnardo homes, the children are sought for day and night 
by trained workers throughout the lowest parts of the city. Boys 
and girls are admitted from all parts of the kingdom, in fact, 

from all parts of the world, irrespective of age, creed or physical 
defects. In all the history of the homes, no child has yet been re- 
fused admission. At the time of Dr. Barnardo’s death, in 190s, 
nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty children were being cared 
for by his various agencies. In the successful promotion of such 
a large scheme for social and moral restoration of the dependents 
and defectives, it becomes of extreme interest to know if Dr. Bar- 
nardo really apprehended the bigness of the problem, how he put 
it before himself and then how he proposed to solve it. That he 
fully realized its perplexities was evident from his purpose to build 
up a system of child rescue and restoration that included every kind 
of waif needing help, but at the same time to prevent the benevo- 
lence thus bestowed on them from becoming an incitement to im- 
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providence among parents of the baser sort, thus intensifying the very 
evil he was seeking to lessen. Another very serious difficulty was 
the removal of children from the custody of the criminal, drunken 
and degraded guardians, to whom the law gave this custody, and 
who, if they wished, could frustrate the best directed efforts to 
rescue the children from immoral surroundings. Thirdly, how 
to train the rescued children, so that they would never again revert 
to the lower conditions. In reflecting on the perils that attended 
nearly every policy outlined, one guiding principle was evident from 
the first, namely, that institutionalism must be avoided at all hazards. 
The children must be brought up under homely and natural sur- 
roundings instead of artificial and institutional conditions. The 
influence of mother, of the home, of brother and sister, combined with 
an atmosphere of devout and personal religion, were to implant 
those principles that would ultimately subdue in the waifs the in- 
herited tendencies to evil. , 

My interest in London’s treatment of the waif and my knowledge 
of Dr. Barnardo’s pioneer work in trying to solve this most difficult 
of problems, led me to visit him. I found him gentle and unas- 
suming, quite ready to talk about his work. After explaining his 
guiding principles he suggested that it would be better to see the 
work in actual operation, and detailed one of his staff to show us 
about. In the administration of the home, school work comes first, 
and then a trade adapted to the inclination and ability of the lad. 
When the boy is first received the “History Book” records his origin, 
relationships, physical and other characteristics. After a thorough 
cleansing he is assigned a bed and an individual locker. The next 
morning the bugle awakes him at five-thirty for a half-hour’s set up 
drill before breakfast. After this meal, family prayer in the hall 
or chapel, school at nine o’clock, which continues until four-thirty, 
with an interval of two hours for dinner, drill and play; supper at 
six; another drill, an hour’s play, evening prayers, bed and “lights 
out” at nine o’clock. 

It is wonderful how adaptable these boys are in all lines of work. 
They are the housekeepers, cooks, waitresses, chambermaids, bakers, 
carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, printers, weavers, plumbers, mat and 
brush makers and workers in many other useful employments which 
supply the needs of the home. Not only does this work keep them 
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occupied usefully but effects a great saving in the purchase of sup- 
plies for the home and also yields a revenue from the sale of the 
surplus products. Each branch has its master of that craft, who is 
the instructor. Those boys showing a special aptitude in any par- 
ticular trade are regularly apprenticed at the home for three or five 
years, at the end of which time they are graduated as skilled workers 
fully equipped for competition with the outside world. We were 
much impressed with the thoroughness of this manual training. In 
the baking school the bread just drawn from the oven was delicious, 
and we felt that we were in a great bakery with hundreds of loaves 
laid neatly on the shelves around us. They had their regular baking 
days, a certain number of boys being detailed to do this work. The 
little bakers, clad in white aprons and caps, looked very professional. 
One room was called the shoe hospital; here were sent all the old 
decrepit, toeless, soleless and heelless shoes, apparent wrecks, but in 
the hands of the energetic little cobblers miraculous cures were 
effected, and, restored to some semblance of newness, the shoes were 
sent forth for another period of service. It was really an inspira- 
tion to go through the many branches of the work; we found such 
enthusiasm, such a determination on the part of the boys to do their 
utmost to bring their work up to the highest standard. I found 
myself constantly asking, “Did boys do this work?” The work is 
not all of a soberly practical nature, and much attention is paid to 
the teaching of music. Any child having talent and showing a de- 
sire to learn is provided with a musical instrument and is well 
taught. As soon as he is proficient he is placed in one of the several 
home bands. The children are very fond of music and much pleasure 
is given this way. 

One of the buildings in the group is a Jubilee Memorial Hos- 
pital to Queen Victoria. It is fully equipped with the latest devices 
for relieving pain and suffering. Daily operations are performed, 
many of them on patients seemingly incurable. Some of the finest 
surgeons in England give their services, and their delicate skill is 
often the means of effecting notable cures. If it were not for this 
“Palace of Pain,” hundreds of little sufferers would be left to die 
without any care or help. The wisdom of Dr. Barnardo’s insist- 
ence, that no child, whatever his condition, should ever be refused, 
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is shown by the hundreds of children’s lives which have been saved 
for themselves and for society. 

From the original home in Stepney, Dr. Barnardo has seen the 
London work expand until to-day it includes “The Palace of Pain,” 
a hospital for waifs, a creche, an orphan home for little boys, a 
service house for older girls, a labor house for destitute youths, 
rescue home for young girls in special danger, The Bee Hive, an 
industrial school for older girls, The Union Jack Shoe Black Brig- 
ade and home, children’s free lodging houses and a children’s fold 
for very small boys. This much for London. In Jersey there is 
a nursery home for very little boys; in the provinces, The Babies’ 
Castle, a convalescent sea side home, a memorial home for incur- 
ables, and numerous orphan homes for boys and girls, a boarding 
out branch with upwards of one hundred local centers and shipping 
agencies in two ports. Thirteen ever-open doors where waifs may 
be received. Then there is the Watts Naval Training School in 
Norfolk, emigration depots and distributing homes in Ontario for 
girls and in Winnipeg and Toronto for boys, and an industrial 
farm of eight thousand acres in Manitoba for older youths. 


HE story of the girls’ garden city illustrates so admirably the 
spirit and the methods of Dr. Barnardo, that I shall tell it 
somewhat in detail. Soon after he began the care of girls, 

he was firmly persuaded that there should be small cottage homes 
where the girls could be reared in the midst of home surround- 
ings instead of the barrack type of institutions. This idea was new 
and untried, but Barnardo believed it was right. On a visit to 
Oxford, he discussed his plans with a friend on the railway train. 
He had no certainty as to the ways and means, but felt sure that 
a way would be provided to carry on a work so necessary and so 
widely beneficent. The next morning a gentleman called at the 
hotel, stating that he had seen the project in the paper of cottage 
homes for girls, and told Dr. Barnardo to put him down for the 
first building. Such was the beginning of the girls’ garden city, 
now numbering some sixty cottages. 

The city is about half an hour from London, in a beautiful spot 
of rural England. The cottages are detached, each accommodating 
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sixteen, twenty or twenty-five children, in charge of a house mother 
whose sole purpose is to make the cottage homelike for them. They 
are allowed to have their pets, canaries, doves and cats. The chil- 
dren are of assorted sizes and ages, just as in the normal family. 
All the work of the cottage is done by the inmates, who thus consti- 
tute an independent household. 

As the girls’ village is an independent community, it has its own 
public school, with accommodations for one thousand pupils. The 
school is under the control.of the Educational Department of Eng- 
land, subject to its inspectors and examinations, and ‘the report of 
the inspectors shows that these girls compare very favorably with 
other children of the same age. ‘The classes in these schools are 
mostly elementary, and are supplemented by the:specialized schools 
in domestic science, so that the girls may become good cooks, laun- 
dresses and general houseworkers. Others who show any aptitude 
are taught millinery and dressmaking, for it is the object to make 
these girls self-supporting just as soon as they are ready for a place 
in the outside world. There is a steady demand for Dr. Barnardo’s 
girls for household work,—in fact, there is.:a waiting list. He was 
always particular, however, to place them in families where the right 
influence would be thrown: about them, as so much depends on the 
start. 

There is a special home provided for deformed. girls who have 
reached young womanhood and are incapable of self-support. They 
mingle freely in the village life, and share its activities. The crip- 
pled and deformed boys and younger girls are distributed among 
the homes containing the healthy children, who help take care of 
them. The older children are taught consideration and gentleness 
for the afflicted ones. In this way, the family life becomes a school 
of unselfishness for the children, as their sympathies go out to those 
who are worse off than themselves. Dr. Barnardo’s faith that the 
needs of the village would be met, was exemplified by the gift to 
the village of a children’s church, by a lady who desired this form 
of memorial to her father and mother. The church is beautifully 
simple, with comfortable children’s pews, so that each house mother 
can sit with her own family at worship. 
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ARLY in his career, Dr. Barnardo became a firm believer in 
the efficacy of emigration, because it gave his: boys a chance, 
as he was so fond of saying. The London home is a training 
school, fitting the boy or the girl with the knowledge of a.craft that 
will make them self-supporting. Were it not for some system of emi- 
gration, there would: not be an outlet for the home: population. 
The emigration department makes it possible to absorb: any number 
of children in a new country, as it would be well nigh impossible 
to place them in individual homes in England. 

While some children are sent to» Australia, New Zealand and 
Africa, Canada is the principal field for the young citizens; it is near, 
and the country wants ‘settlers, especially. good ones. ‘Realizing 
that the tie binding the young emigrant to the London home must not 
be severed, a supervision is maintained through systematic visitation 
and regular correspondence. A system of friendly visitors care for 
the children on their arrival in Canada, while the Homes there 
are centers of kindly influence for any need of the child. 

The country receiving the prospective citizens is further safe- 
guarded by a guarantee from Dr. Barnardo that any child proving 
a moral failure will be brought back to England, thus insuring 
the removal from the country of non-productive social and industrial 
elements. Among the very first emigrants sent to Canada was Jim, 
who again was a pioneer in this new phase of waif restoration. Boys 
over seventeen who have been tested are sent to the industrial farm 
in Manitoba. It is a farm training school where the boys contract 
to serve one year in part payment for the advantages ‘received. At 
the end of that time they are eligible to become farm laborers, and 
to receive free ‘a‘conditional grant of one: hundred and sixty acres 
from the government. Help is then given them to set up homes 
of their own, so that the farm becomes a colonizing center for the 
district.. Dr. Barnardo considered that the emigration. department 
was most satisfactory, because it was a broad foundation ‘for an 
enduring manhood and womanhood: Only two per cent. of his emi- 
grants had proven unsatisfactory. 

From the foundation of the work; upwards of fifteen and a half 
million dollars have passed through ‘the treasury, which ‘has been 
used in the social salvation of nearly sixty thousand waifs. In a 
work of this magnitude Dr. Barnardo felt that he should account 
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for every penny; the accounts are audited weekly, and again a monthly 
audit is presented at the Council meeting, in each case by two dif- 
ferent sets of auditors. Dr. Barnardo had no personal contact with 
the disbursements, which are all made on the order of the council, 
thus freeing him from any embarrassment in handling trust funds. 
One element of success is explained by the large number of small 
subscriptions, evidencing the widespread interest. Out of ninety-four 
thousand three hundred and thirty-two separate donations in 1902, 
sixty-four thousand six hundred and seventeen were less than five 
dollars and twenty-three thousand three hundred and fifty-three were 
between five dollars and twenty-five dollars. The whole work is ab- 
solutely dependent from day to day, upon the free will offerings of the 
benevolent. 

Dr. Barnardo knew for some years before his death that he could 
not live very long, and began such a thorough systematization of the 
work that it could be carried on without a break along the lines so 
wisely laid down by the founder and so thoroughly tested by a suc- 
cessful experience. The society is formally known as the National 
Incorporated Association for the Reclamation of Destitute Waif 
Children, with the responsibility for the direction of all the various 
rescue agencies in the hands of a Council. 

Desirous of an opinion on Dr. Barnardo and his work from an 
American whom I considered best qualified to judge, I asked it from 
Charles Loring Brace, the Secretary of the New York Children’s 
Aid Society. “Dr. Barnardo was one of the great men of his time,” 
said Mr. Brace. “His life was a whirlwind campaign for the 
benefit of the helpless. His enthusiasm, his eloquent appeals, both 
in public meetings and in printed circulars, were so moving that 
he obtained in charitable contributions a greater sum than any other 
one man of anytime. Not less remarkable was his power of organi- 
zation and the wisdom of his methods in the expenditure of huge 
sums to better the condition of neglected children. The plan of 
caring for orphan and abandoned city children by placing them in 
carefully selected country homes, preferably in farmers’ families, 
and of establishing homes for street boys and industrial day schools 
for poor children who live in the tenements, was first undertaken by 
the late Charles L. Brace in 1853, long before Dr. Barnardo adopted 
the same means of helping children in London. These methods 
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have been carried on by the New York Children’s Aid Society on 
a greater scale than by Dr. Barnardo, but the latter has undertaken 
not only these departments, but also the work which the many insti- 
tutions and orphanages of New York have done, and on a very much 
wiser plan. Dr. Barnardo’s many homes, training schools and chil- 
dren’s villages on the cottage plan have been in operation for years, 
while the institutions in this country are only just discovering the 
necessity of the cottage plan in place of the huge barracks heretofore 
in use. But even yet, the managers of the institutions have not 
adopted Dr. Barnardo’s wise provision that persons of different ages 
from the baby to the decrepit old woman, should live together in 
each cottage in a manner similar to the family life of a cottage in a 
country village, the younger attending school, the older ones going 
to work at handicrafts in the shops to the extent of their strength or 
ability. 

“Dr. Barnardo visited the Newsboys’ Lodging-house in New 
York on a Sunday evening. He was impressed with what seemed 
to him the extraordinary hopefulness of the spirit of our work. ‘You 
have an enormous advantage over us in London,’ he said. ‘When 
you talk to your boys you rouse their ambitions by telling them of 
the governors and congressmen who were once waifs on the street 
until rescued by you. In London the opportunities for future emi- 
nence are so remote that we must confine our talk to the future re- 
wards promised by religion.’ 

“Since that time Dr. Barnardo has wisely established a great farm 
school in Western Canada, to which he sends the more ambitious of 
his boys, giving them an outlet from the crowded London streets to 
the wide prairies of this country, as helpful to the boys of London 
as the West has been to the homeless boys of New York.” 

To attempt a eulogy on the life of a man who has done so much 
for humanity is an utter impossibility. There are no fitting words 
which can express the consecration of such a character, the love and 
sympathy which went out from him these many years in patient, 
untiring effort to save these little outcasts of society. Dr. Barnardo 
has been called “the father of nobody’s children,” and his eulogy 
and his memorial come from the hearts of the children whom he 
redeemed, whose lives and good citizenship will be a constant testi- 
mony and tribute to the glory of his great work. 
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SCULPTURE IN WOOD. MARVELOUS WORKS 
OF RIEMENSCHNEIDER STILL TO BE SEEN IN 
SOUTHERN BAVARIA: BY MARY ANNABLE 
FANTON 


Sea) HE Rothenburg hills on a summer afternoon are purple 

T| and mellow, and the deep, close valley of the Tauber 

is grey with translucent mist. Glimmering through 

the mist, the shallow yellow old river moves gently 

down the valley, resting at a mill-pond, to gain digni- 

= fied force for a mossy old mill-wheel, flowing close to 

the high stone hunting lodge of that famous burgomaster Toppler, 

and creeping with reminiscent calm under the old Crusaders’ bridge 

where centuries ago the knights of the city rode away to win 

guerdons from sweet ladies and burial places in Gothic chapels. It 

is a quiet valley now, with grapes growing on the hills; and the 

travelers over the bridge are most often peaceful-eyed women, coo- 

ing coaxingly to yellow oxen with grain-loaded wagons. Long years 

have changed the valley, have buried the knights, and forgotten the 

tournaments; but the crown of the valley, the beautiful old stone 

city, still rests on the edg of the high burg, grey and red, low and 

alluring, just as it was when slender Bavarian maids with jewels 

woven in their braids, peered through the bars of the Burg Thor to 

watch lovers clank over the beautiful bridge and wind away with glad 
reluctance beyond the hill to battle and glory. 

Rothenburg is a fifteenth century city, with traditions and 
memories of the eighth and ninth centuries. If you are a fortunate 
traveler there, you live in houses built for crusading knights, you 
drink from Gothic fountains that were love-offerings to religion, and 
you remember old legends and dream new dreams in dim Gothic 
churches—churches so rich in color and outline, so gorgeous with 
old stained glass, so dreamily peaceful and richly ornamental with 
high altars of carved wood, so truly a sanctuary of art, as well as 
religion, that they seem a rare great jewel casket holding the treasures 
of some dear dead artist’s offering to beauty. 

The Gothic churches of other cities may equal Rothenburg in 
jewel-colored windows—indeed the windows of San Laurenz at 
Nurnberg are even a more exquisite, intricately-woven color scheme; 
and there are Italian churches with rarer treasures of painting; 


Rothenburg has no stone carvings equal to Adam Krafft’s monument 
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in St. Sebaldus, Niirnberg; and there are taller spires and richer 
vestments in France’s cathedrals: but nowhere else in the world are 
there greater gifts of wood-carving, or as great, if one excepts the 
Museum of Nurnberg and Munich. 

When the churches of Rothenberg and the nearby little towns of 
Creglingen and Dettwang were decorated, wood-carving was at the 
summit of its glory in Bavaria, the home of the most individual, most 
realistic wood-carving of the Renaissance period. They were very 
close to an understanding of Nature, to a profound appreciation of 
the beauty of simple humanity, these great master carvers of the fif- 
teenth century. There was no grace of delicate limbs, no heavy 
dragging folds of soft woolen textures, no glint of metal, no glow of 
sunlight, no changing expression of human emotion that these 
workers of wood pictures in the Renaissance times could not express 
subtly, surely and convincingly. 


HE greatest artists of Bavaria’s “fifteenth century of beauty” 
took heed of the possibilities of permanent expression of the 
poetry of simple lives in the sculpture of wood. Albrecht 

Diirer and Wolgemut, his master, were both wood carvers as well 
as painters, and Diirer, whose genius expressed itself in every channel 
he could master the technique of, added carving in ivory, working in 
bronze and wood engraving to the the interests of his life. 

While Diirer and Veit Stoss were carving in Nurnberg, Hans 
Schuelein and Jérg Syrlin were doing marvelous wood decorations 
in Ulm, and the work of Tillman Riemenschneider was proclaiming 
him, in Southern Bavaria, the greatest sculptor in wood that the Re- 
naissance had yet seen. He was an anatomist as well as an artist; a 
philosopher as well as a craftsman; he was also what the Italians call 
simpatica and the Germans know more intimately as sympatisch; he 
understood the relation of joy and suffering to physical expression, 
and realized it supremely in his sculpture. He also had the dramatic 
temperament, and so his wood pictures are vital, stirring with sug- 
gestive action and tender with passionate experiences. 

During this wonderful century, wood carving seemed to be 
throughout Germany the widest channel for expressing the pic- 
turesque tendency in Renaissance art. Wood was found by these 
tempestuous individualists to be the most responsive medium for a 
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variation of technique. So soft a material could figure in high and 
low relief, as well as “in the round.” Execution was swift, results 
permanent. And from being a classic decoration, a conventional 
finish, for church and house, wood-carving grew into the propor- 
tions of a distinct art, the most picturesque art of the Middle Ages, 
until at last no Gothic edifice, public or private, of any great beauty 
Or purpose, was erected without interior or exterior wood car- 
vings. There were altars, pulpits, stairways, choir stalls, confession- 
als, and figures. The color effect was richer than stone, the execution 
simpler and less expensive, and to the vivid artistic personalities of 
those fighting days, it was more alert than stone, more alive than 
painting. 

In the Riemenschneider carving at Rothenburg, perhaps more 
than in any others, one is made to see and feel the vigorous, tumultuous 
imagination of the man back of the brush, how he searched his soul 
for the inspiration of his great altar-pieces, his heart for the humanity 
he infused into every face, every hand, every “movement,” and how 
he reached out over the whole available world for the perfection of 
skill that enabled him to choose each utterly right stroke to tell his 
story brilliantly, lovingly and beautifully. “He could think straight 
and see clear.” One could imagine that he had a consciousness of 
living with the people he created, solemnly and serenely, in the rich 
gloom of the old Jacobskirsche. He worked sometimes in radiance, 
sometimes in shadow, as the windows, even then a century old, held 
or no the changing sunlight in their wonderful colors. And how his 
soul must have rejoiced in the contrast, when at the end of a day’s work 
-vith those silent friends he stepped through the carved stone doorway 
out under the deep, indescribably blue Bavarian sky and caught the 
wind blowing up from the Tauber and saw the peace of the purple 
hills. 

Rothenburg is most genuinely a place to dwell in, and even in 
those days of the stir and war of little worlds there must have been 
in the lovely city the rest of perfect beauty in her red and grey tones, 
in the near kind blue sky, in the satisfying lines and structure of the 
uneven low buildings, in the velvet booming of vibrant bells, in the 
wide sheltering walls and deep moat, and in the church, the most 


exquisite “studio,” the serenest workshop, that the heart of an artist 
could crave. 
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There is to-day (and I doubt if it can be said of any other old 
city in Europe) no appreciable change in Rothenburg since Riemen- 
schneider carved his high altars in the Church of St. Jacobs. It is 
still a city of fifteenth century outline and color and ways of living, 
and its most modern dwelling is of the sixteenth century. There 
are still the wide inner and outer walls with the gates closed at night, 
the high watch tower at every gate, the sloping moat, now a 
flowering orchard, and the Renaissance houses with their carved 
wooden oriels and inner courts. 


O study the carving in the small Gothic cathedral, you must cross 
a stone court from the church portal to a vine-covered house, 
past a Gothic drinking-fountain which is very, very old and 
mossy green; then, through a quaint beer garden canopied with green 
vines, up a wonderful carved stairway, you find the sacristan. For 
the holder of the church keys is also the owner of a hanging-garden 
weinstube—a peaceful man who knows somewhat of art as well as 
of Tauber wine. The key is a huge affair fashioned by hand cen- 
turies ago. It is rattled into the lock with a mild Teutonic flourish, 
for the stout, jovial sdcristan is as proud of Riemenschneider as of 
the Rothenburg home-brewed beer, and has prated of him for years 
and sympathizes with the gladness that awaits your first breathless 
glimpse of the choir. 

You need a brillant day without—a true blue and silver Bavarian 
day—to gain a sufficiently luminous day within; and then, at first, 
while the sacristan is chanting intoned, blank-verse periods, giving 
you names and dates, facts and legends, you are seeing and feeling 
only the splendor of color, the exaltation of design, the marvelous, 
heavenly harmony of the glowing windows and the deep-toned 
altars. They are the altars that the artist himself loved best. The 
“Altar of the Heavenly Blood,” the “Altar of the Twelve Mes- 
sengers” and the “Virgin’s Altar’—each one a complete separate 
decoration with doors or “wings” and high carved Gothic frames. 

By and by you forget the low voice of the sacristan, or it is lost in 
the booming of the purple bell up in the high Gothic spire, your 
mind is saturated with the delight, the remoteness, the sense of 
mystery which comes always with the simple presentation of well- 
nigh perfect beauty. And then the place breaks up into detail, and 
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you see the people in the altar pictures, the sad kind Christ, the naive 
child mother, the messengers pouring into the gates swiftly as ‘men 
with important tidings, and. you féel anxiety and sorrow and peace 
and ecstacy; you are in the midst of the world’s greatest drama, you 
are intimate with it, it is being not presented, but re-lived, with. your- 
self as an earnest, deeply touched spectator. 

At first you forget the supreme gift of composition-by which the 
artist makes every living scene an admirably placed picture, you 
forget the cultivated technique which renders flesh or cloth, fur or 
metal, peace or anger, suffering or joy instant before you: you are 
feeling too poignantly the reality of the stories and too genuinely 
their poignancy to receive the full art appeal that is subsequently 
made. ‘Yet it is a never-ceasing marvel that out of one material and 
one tone it is possible to secure such a multitude of effects, the im- 
pression of many colors, of many materials, of many emotions. 

If you are a woman, with child love in your heart, or a lover, 
you will first give a long thought to the altar of the Virgin. . The 
naive ecstacy of that pale child face, the wonder and the sadness! 
How could it be found in‘a single square block of wood? And the 
littlé frightened hands clasped on the childish breast—there can be 
no gteater art than the way in which Riemenschneider dealt with the 
hands of men and women, their -sensitiveness, their mobility, their 
flexibility, their round youth or fluttering old age, hands that. are an 
emotional index. The draperies about the small Virgin figure fall 
in sumptuous soft folds, as the heavy Oriental woolens, the shawls 
of Tyrian purple, and the red wools of Sidon would have clung to 
the slender girl’s body: She listens to the Angel, but she is thinking 
up to her God. 

The Altar of the Holy Blood is adenine with its intricate fram- 
ing and tall dark Gothic spires, shafts that taper up through the 
receding light to the ceiling and carry with them the thought of the 
traveler to’ rest in the rose shadows near the music of the bells. 
The story presented is the Last Supper, and it is done here with all 
the' involved soul sickness that only Leonardo besides seems. to have 
brought into the scene. The perspective shown in the shadow depths, 
the emotional stress in the faces of the men, the suggested restlessness 
and anxiety, all absorb one’s interest in turn. 


In the Altar of the Twelve Messengers there is not only con- 
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vincing perspective but motion that is stirring: yet: not exhausting; 
there is the hurry.of men with a purpose that makes you wish to 
pass through the gate with them and read the story to the end. The 
variety of the facial types in both of these grouped pictures ‘is as 
great as it is unusual, and it is accomplished with a modeling so 
sure and so subtle that often the surface seems bare of workmanship, 
just as in life one sometimes sees a charming, subtly interesting face 
apparently devoid of lines. 


HEREVER the artists: of. this period worked together 
there seemed to be an exquisite unity of purpose that left 
the design one complete: creation. This: is. especially 

noticeable in several altars in Rothenburg where the painted wings 
that fold over the altars have been done by Wolgemut or. Fritz 
Herlen and the frames and spires by Riemenschneider, who. some- 
times seemed actually :inspired in the expression of the devotional 
Gothic impulse in art. In his frame carving he has more than once 
done tall spires that seem an outward sign of spiritual thought, the 
thin ascetic spirituality of the religion of the Middle Ages, almost 
pure idealism. 

But this carving of a fine aspiration into wood was but one side 
of Riemenschneider’s art; the other side, which one might call the 
realistic expression, was of the earth, humble, and the greatness of 
his art seemed greatest when he ‘touched the simple, the real things 
of life. Although he was dramatic, as one revealing the genuine 
experiences of life must be; he was never melodramatic, which so 
often happens when simplicity is forgotten. What.sermon could 
tell one more of the patience, generosity, faith and hope of Christ 
than the face in the Altar of the Holy Blood—a man of the people 
who had lived with them of his own accord, who dressed like them 
and had 'spoken with them, a man of impersonal sorrow, acquainted 
with controlled grief. : 

And so to separate Riemenschneider’s art into two classes seems 
after all an arbitrary distinction; for while the carved spire stands 
as the expression of individual aspiration, the life he depicted in 
his high: and low relief: carving, in the beautiful old: church, is a 
universal symbol of the triumph of unselfish love over sorrow and 
sickness and despair. Riemenschneider found in life rather than 
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in literature the religion the world holds for every deep-seeing man. 

Once having discovered the beauty of the carving in St. Jacob’s 
Church, even Rothenburg with her many treasures of various arts 
will not satisfy you; you will read that there is a Riemenschneider 
altar out beyond a line of small hills across the Tauber, and of a 
bright morning you will trundle away in the picturesque old: postilion 
coach to the small town of Creglingen, with its interesting history 
and small church of beautiful decorations. 

Another day, on one of your strolls through the valley you will 
stop at Dettwang just a little way down from the foot of the hill 
that holds. the crusading city; perhaps just by chance, because it is 
soft-hued and pleasant to the nerves, or because there are some quaint 
old paintings on the walls of the outdoor weinstube, or that the 
foliage is kind and the serving-maid sweet-voiced, you rest: there 
under a linden tree; and then you catch a glimpse of a nearby spire 
which has filled that one void for centuries, and a thrill you know 
the meaning of quivers into your heart, for in this land of wood- 
carvings who can tell what a modest chapel may bring forth? 

Through.a tangle of streets and over a low stone bridge you come 
to the little churchyard, gay with sparkling jet and bright colored 
bead mourning wreaths: The very tiny church has been forced 
to labor in its old age, the tumbling choir is now a woodshed for the 
sacristan, and the color is gone from the windows in the fine Gothic 
arches. The usual giant key remonstrates loosely in the lock, and 
then passing over a worn stone pavement you face Riemenschneider’s 
high altar of the Adoration of the Child, and it seems for the moment 
the best, the most rarely beautiful of all. It is so close to life, to all 
life, to every mother, to every religion, the adored Child is such a 
little live baby to snuggle in your arms, to work for, to battle harm 
away from. The rest of the altar is beautiful in composition and 
execution; but the hold on your heart is the Child’s face, the little 
tender helpless hands, the mouth ready to quiver with fear or hun- 
ger and the strange radiance of the appealing eyes—the Christ Child 
and yet any woman’s dear, dear baby. 

Going home ‘down the valley at twilight, past the slow yellow 
river you linger on the worn stone bridge, remembering the altar— 
and the symbol of it—the Christ Child that seemed like any mother’s 
little baby. 
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THE BOY OF TODAY AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
BY VIVIAN BURNETT 


> herent) HIE best nurse for a boy is Mother Earth, either dry or 
Se ap wet.. The closer to her he sticks, the better man he is 
— likely to be in the end—the truer, the more straight- 
| Mwial forward, the healthier. She teaches him no -under- 
ad s} hand ways. . She is all above board herself, and the 
= , boy who ties himself to her apron strings will .in- 
evitably pattern himself after her, It is boy nature to like Mother 
Earth, and to get as much of her as he possibly can. The traces 
of his familiarity and close contact with her that he bears always on 
his hands and face, and refuses to be parted from unless forcibly and 
then restores at the earliest opportunity, are healthy evidences,. though 
perhaps disheartening to mothers with over-weening predilections 
for cleanliness.. A boy without them, a boy smugly shining with 
soap and water, seems hardly a boy at all. This is by no means an 
argument that a boy should always be dirty. It is only a record of 
the observed. fact that.a real boy nearly always is so. Such is real 
boy habit, and for the reason that no boy can live in a normal and 
healthy communion with nature without some of the “nature” in more 
senses than one rubbing off. 

There is, however, dirt and dirt,—city dirt and country dirt, the 
dirt of nature and the dirt of artificiality, and they are in actuality 
and in significance as wide apart as the poles. Country dirt fits that 
well-known description, “soil in the wrong place,” and represents a 
boy’s untrammeled activities,—a visit to the stable, a climb up a tree 
after apples, or a grubbing in the ground in search of a precious 
root. It comes off easily with soap and water. City dirt méans 
playing. around in the street, squatting on the curbstone, and pitch- 
ing pennies,—craps perhaps,—all abnormal, restricted activities, and 
it comes off hard. Hand sapolio had to be invented to deal with it 
in its material manifestation. But there is no hand sapolio to cure 
the moral delinquency that it typifies. For this reason, the city boy 
of to-day is to be pitied when compared -with the country boy, 
especially the country boy of a couple or three decades ago; and. one 
wishes the city lad some of the joys that the country boy had ‘in those 
days, joys not impossible to him to-day, but somehow—and it séems 


unfortunately,—by the progress of so-called civilization made anti- 
quated and out of fashion. 
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The separation from the soil which the trend of modern civili- 
zation seems to be making absolute, especially in the case of the city 
boy, and more and more so in the case of the country boy, since he is 
being led to look towards the city and copy its ways,—this trend 
cannot be but harmful for the youngsters, and there is need for much 
insistence and demonstration on this point. How many boys of to- 
day can do so simple a thing as harness a horse? Most of them, if 
given even a halter, would put it on upside down. Their strangeness 
with the horse would make him so afraid that they could probably 
not finish the job,—and would be afraid themselves, too. 

To be friends with animals is an education in itself; and a boy 
who does not know a horse, a dog, a cat, a pig, chickens,—the barn- 
yard family—and the woodland family,—rabbits, chipmunks, coons, 
and wild cats, too,—all around, through and under, lacks something 
essential. It is helpful to a boy to know that he can control so big 
an animal as a horse just by the effort of his will. The boy that has 
not a dog friend is to be pitied. A dog paraded on the end of a 
string is no real companion. A dog friend is one with whom you 
have trod the leaf-strewn paths of the wood; starting with him at 
every woodland stir and scurry, every scent and footprint. A boy 
learns quickness when he borrows in this way a dog’s ears and nose. 
Be sorry, too, for the boy who does not know a robin’s egg from a 
wren’s, or a swallow’s nest from an oriole’s; who Cannot tell the call 
of the catbird from the whippoorwill. There are sadly many city 


boys even so ignorant, and many who know only because they had 
in school “nature” lessons from books. 


The country child learned truly from the book of nature, and had 
the real thrill of a discoverer when he found after a storm at the base 
of a tree wee speckled shells of blue, and took them home to mother 
to be told they were robin’s eggs and to begin a collection of birds’ 
eggs then and there. To be a friend of the trees,—to know the birch 
and the beech, the ash and the aspen, the oak and the elm, not be- 
cause you have learned to identify them in the park from pictures of 
their leaves in a book, but because you have grown up with certain 
oaks and elms,—that is something worth while. 

A country boy’s sports help in his making, but a city boy’s in his 
unmaking. What is there comparable with the journey made by 
the crowd on Saturday mornings in summer, across the field (and 
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how the stubble of the wheat hurts your bare feet) through the 
small woods, to the swimming pond for a good splash, and contests 
in speed and endurance, races in water and out, unencumbered by 
garments. Then, the silent crafty mornings spent with a rough rod 
and no reel, at the creekside, in combat with finny antagonists,—the 
fishing. ‘Those hours add something to the country boy’s equipment, 
a healthful enjoyment of thoughtful, contemplative hours, that stand, 
and have stood him, in good stead,—something that the city boy in 
the rush and rattle can never have. For these pleasures, our city 
life substitutes a perplexing maze of so-called enjoyments, theatres 
and such,—so many of them that none leaves the slightest impression, 
and a sense of distraction and a consequent inability to concentrate 
on any one particular thing is the only result. From the time the 
city boy of our day is able to “take notice,” he has his little hands 
tucked full of toys. It is toys from that day on; ever and ever more 
toys; from doting father, propitiating mother, pleading auntie, and 
adoring friends of the family. 

The country youngster in search of amusement and occupation 
for his mind starts out, perhaps, with his dog on a woodland tramp, 
during which his keen observation makes him master of new facts 
and gives him new food for thought. Your city youngster, in general 
your youngster of to-day, being threatened with ennu1, remembers a 
new kind of toy he has seen in a shop window and makes every 
one’s life miserable with petitions for money until he gets it. The 
boy who has everything that he wants already manufactured at his 
hand, and only needs to wheedle money to buy it, in the long run 
will not stand any chance with the boy whose resourcefulness’ has 
been trained so that he can “make something out of wood that will 
do as well.” The logical corrective to this artificiality, this sophisti- 
cation, is more outdoor life, more of the simple living with nature 
that gives a boy backbone and substance, gives him a love for the 
large real things of the world, to take the place of the admiration for 
the fripperies which is growing about him more and more. 

It is quality, not cleverness, that one wants in a boy. - There is no 
denying that the youths of to-day are clever; clever with their hands 
as well as with their brains. They know in a superficial, kinder- 
garten way about a great many things. The plays and toys of one 
will have led him into some sort of knowledge of electricity; one 
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may have set up a printing press of his own; one may do a little 
drawing or modeling; one may be deft at carpentry and turning; 
and one may be interested in photography. But none of these things 
furnishes the making of a real man. None of them helps create 
the bone and blood that a man needs for his fighting days in the world. 
Their influence is rather away from that centralization of purpose 
which is demanded of the worker to-day, and will be demanded more 
and more in the future. 

Even in his sports the city boy is sophisticated and unnatural. 
The champions of football as a training school for men are many, 
but after all those boys who really engage in the game are few in 
comparison with those who take their training out in sitting on the 
bleachers, losing a great deal of money in wagers, and having a “hot 
old time” if their team happens to win. To reach any expertness, 
moreover, in the game as it is played to-day, an abnormal sacrifice 
of time and energy is necessary. To understand it even requires 
close study; and what is true of football and almost in the same 
degree of baseball, follows true in all other games and sports as they 
are in vogue to-day. The probable effect upon the growing boy is 
evident, and as an offset to it he needs as much as he can get of the 
normal pleasures that have made the country boy and given him that 
virility which is evidenced in his proverbial success when he comes 
to the city and competes with the city-bred boy. It is well worth 
while to assist the youngster of to-day to acquire a liking for such 
pleasures. 

The boy and Mother Nature,—it cannot be too often reiterated— 
are friends, and all he wants is an opportunity to associate with her. 
Give him a chance, let him go camping, live in the country, if all the 
year around so much the better, certainly in the summer. Let him 
get to know the world,—animals, birds, trees,— by growing up with 
it, and do not cramp his physical, mental and moral stature by sub- 
stituting for the living green earth and its friendly creatures, dirty 
asphalt streets and the dingy brick walls. The boy should have the 
open world as a birthright, and if our present conditions of society 
rather restrict this inheritance it should be the aim of those into whose 
hands the management of his affairs are temporarily placed, to see 
that he gets as much of it as possible. 
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THE NEW ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY: WORK OF 
CLARENCE H. WHITE, A LEADER AMONG THE 
PHOTO-SECESSIONISTS: BY GEORGE BICKNELL 
gu] N this age of change and progress, when the prevailing spirit 
of unrest is so clearly evidenced in the tendency to depart 
from all conventional expressions of art, none of the forms of 
the Secession movement, so strong in Europe and just begin- 
ning to make itself felt in this country, is more interesting 
than the New Art in Photography. The purpose of this new 
art is to further the expression of art-ideas through the medium of 
photography, which, up to this time, has been used mostly to retain 
the likeness,—or unlikeness,—of individuals or of individual things, 
with very little intention of setting forth art-ideas through its me- 
dium. Now, however, there is a group of men working with the 
camera in the endeavor to produce photographs which shall be as 
truly artistic and embody ideas as universal as are expressed in paint- 
ing. Different men are seeking to produce different effects, by means 
of the new photography,—the effect of the etcher, of the lithographer, 
of the Old Masters. These effects are produced by ever-increasing 
skill in the manipulation of light, the manipulation of the camera, 
hand-work upon the negative and by special studio accessories. 
These men are working to place photography on the level of the fine 
arts, and already they have done much to influence the world in this 
direction. The Photo-Secessionists, as they are called, have formed 
themselves into a society, the purpose of which is to advance photog- 
raphy as applied to pictorial expression; to draw together those 
Americans practising or otherwise interested in the arts, and to hold 
from time to time, at varying places, exhibitions not necessarily 
limited to the productions of the Photo-Secession, or to American 
work. 

Among those whose works rank highest so far are Alfred Stieg- 
litz, Edward J. Steichen and Clarence H. White, whose pictures are 
here reproduced. Mr. White’s home is in Newark, Ohio. He is 
now recognized as one of the foremost photo-pictorial artists in 
the world. His beginning in this field was accidental and humble. 
Ten or twelve years ago he purchased a camera, and for a year or 
two used it as a mere pastime. He began to study the possibility of 
pictorial art in photography and soon recognized its great field of 
possibilities. Clarence White, like many artists, was compelled to 
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work early and late at some labor more practical and productive 
than his art. But he found great joy in his newly chosen pastime 
and soon began to put out work that was really wonderful, and that 
early received recognition among other workers who were striving 
to produce similar effects by means of photography.. His first ex- 
hibit of pictures was in the amateur section of the Ohio Photog- 
raphers’ Association in 1897, where he received a gold medal. In 
the same year he was awarded two diplomas at the Detroit Photo- 
graphic Salon, while in January, 1898, he was honored with the 
grand prize at the Pittsburg exhibit for his “Readers.” In Octo- 
ber of 1898 he had ten pictures hung in the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Salon, where his work at once attracted the attention of all 
who were seriously interested in advanced pictorial photography, 
and where, though personally unknown, he was recognized as one 
of the leaders among the body of workers that a little later came to 
be designated as the ‘““New School” of American photography; the 
school which has since evolved itself into the Photo-Secession, of 
which Mr. White is one of the founders and fellows. In 1900 he 
was elected to membership in the Linked Ring of London, and in 
the autumn of 1903 to honorary membership of the Camera Club of 
New York, for distinguished service to American photography. In 
1904 he took one of five first prizes at the Photographers’ Convention 
at The Hague. This was awarded to one of the pictures here re- 
produced and entitled “In the Orchard.” 

Every sincere artist must have an interest in the theme to be por- 
trayed for its own sake. If he is making the picture from a mer- 
cantile standpoint he is not liable to benefit art much; he must have 
this first true element of the artist soul, the love of his art for itself. 
Also one of the artist’s greatest opportunities lies in his choice of the 
subjects by means of which he is enabled to depict his theme. In 
all but two of the pictures reproduced here, Mr. White has chosen 
as subjects to represent his ideas, members of the family of Stephen 
Marion Reynolds of Terre Haute, Indiana; the father, represented 
in the portrait of Mr. Reynolds, one of the finest things that Mr. 
White has ever produced, and the mother, two daughters and son, 
all represented in the group entitled “Unending Mother-Love,” and 
again in various other attitudes. Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds are Chris- 
tian Socialists. Mr. Reynolds is Secretary of The Western Asso- 
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ciation of Writers, a member of The Press Club of Chicago, and an 
ardent advocate of Walt Whitman and his principles. It was while 
visiting at their home that Mr. White produced his set of pictures 
known as the Reynolds’ Portfolio. There are about fifty of these 
marvelous pictures, ten of which are here reproduced for the first 
time. 

Each impression of our varied experiences leaves its touch upon 
the human soul and it is these many experiences that make memory 
sweet. It is the purpose of all true art to embody these ideas and 
retain them to recall again in man his once loved experience. Art is 
nothing if it does not bring us face to face with these memories of 
the past. If we have never felt these once the art-idea is of no value 
to us. The greatest art is that which brings vividly back to us the 
simplest experiences of our lives. There must be, too, experiences 
that are universal, that have touched the lives of all men. Méillet’s 
Angelus is great, because it sets forth three universal factors of human 
existence—labor, love and religion. This picture will touch the 
heart of universal man because these are the things which have meant 
most in his life. He brings some experience of each with him before 
the picture and he is moved, not because of what is in the picture but 
because of what he has brought to the picture. 

The life experiences that Clarence White has undertaken to set 
forth in these pictures are simple and universal. In “Unending 
Mother Love” we have Mrs. Stephen Marion Reynolds and her 
children. At a glance one sees by the arrangement of the mother 
and daughters,—an unbroken line,—the bond of love. The mother 
looks longingly into the eyes of the older daughter, who is looking 
into the realities of life which meet her at this stage. The expres- 
sion of the mother is at once anxious and trustful. The hands of the 
younger daughter rest firmly upon the shoulders of the mother. The 
arms of the mother as firmly encircle this daughter. This daughter, 
by her attitude, seeks for assurance, but the mother, by her look, shows 
that her anxiety is toward the older daughter. We also feel that her 
assurance to the younger daughter is ample. By the placement and 
expression of the son, we feel that he sees at a glance all that the future 
will bring. He sees that he cannot always be close to his mother, 
for he is to become a man and is to fight a man’s battles. He is under 
the shadow of home and this influence shall always remain, but he 
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must leave the arms of enfolding mother love while the daughters 
always remain near to its protection. 

The silence of “The Park” at once impresses. Here, again, one 
is close to nature. All is still; he is alone. Through the central 
vista of trees one is led to the vagueness of the distance. Here, 
through this vista, his eyes cross the point of high light, but in the 
far distance nothing is definite. He sees life depicted in this setting. 
Glimpses of light mixed with the shadows, then the gleam of high 
light where all seems clear, followed by the shadow of dimness, and 
into the dark where all is unseen. In “The Spirit of Majesty” we 
are led to feel all that the awed child feels in the wonder and wildness 
of the woods. In “The Runner” one catches the breathless finish 
of some former experience and the triumph of victory. In the por- 
trait of Stephen Marion Reynolds the life of the man is as plainly 
written as if one had told it in words, and all the freshness of the 
eternal spirit of youth is depicted in the delicate, subtle grace and 
innocence shown in the younger portrait heads. 

The shadowy effects obtained by Mr. White give a feeling of 
mystery to all his work. It is hard to realize the subtlety of these 
from any reproductions of the original photographs. The play of 
light and shade is at times suggestive of the depth and richness 
of a Rembrandt, and again is as misty and delicate in tone as a 


Corot. One of the most wonderful effects is that of twilight, when 
all at first seems blurred and indistinct, but takes shape gradually 
as the eyes become accustomed to the gloom. These photographs 
are above all things subtle and suggestive, both in spirit and in exe- 
cution, and are excellent examples of the movement to revolutionize 
what has hitherto been one of the most obvious and mechanical of the 
arts. 











THE SAN FRANCISCO OF THE FUTURE AS 
PLANNED BY DANIEL H. BURNHAM, BUILD- 
ER O OF CITIES. BY HERBERT E. LAW. 


§) OT to be outdone by her eastern sister cities, San Fran- 
cisco, too, is entering into a systematic plan of adorn- 
ment and improvement. She has had her civic 
awakening; much of it due to a very active Mer- 
chant’s Association, which during the ten years of its 
existence has not only brought about many reforms and 
improvements, but has also stirred up public spirit. This organiza- 
tion was formed in January, 1904, with Ex-mayor James D. Phelan 
at its head. In the search for a mind capable of realizing these high 
ideals, the Association was fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, builder of cities. Ample funds were 
provided to permit Mr. Burnham to work unhampered and a bunga- 
low was built on Twin Peaks, an eminence of seven hundred feet 
at the head of Market street, from which is unfolded a magnificent 
panorama of the City and its environs. Here Mr. Burnham has 
employed his force of workers for over a year; here he himself spent 
much time and will shortly issue his report and recommendations. 
Mr. Burnham has developed great enthusiasm over his task. He 
has expressed himself to the effect that San Francisco affords un- 
precedented opportunities for accomplishing great results in city 
building; that it has one of the noblest sites of all the cities of the 
earth. 

The problem, stated in Mr. Burnham’s own words, is this: “It 
is proposed to make a comprehensive plan of San Francisco, based 
upon the present streets, parks and other public places and grounds, 
which shall interfere as little as possible with the rectangular street 
system of the city.” Such subjects are covered as the direction and 
length of all the proposed streets, park-ways and boulevards; the size 
and the location of proposed places, round points and playgrounds; 
the size, location and broad treatment of proposed parks. Plans 
for a Civic Center form an important part of the work. There are, 
moreover, a number of practical suggestions regarding such subjects 
as the location and relation to one another of the several elements of 
the city—administrative, industrial and residential; the control of 
traffic and of the various public conveniences; the control of domestic 
and business architecture; the beautifying of streets, side-walks, etc. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OF THE FUTURE 


Before detailing something of these plans it will be well to point 
out briefly the topographical peculiarities of San Francisco. Unlike 
many eastern cities, whose means of communication with the sur- 
rounding country are evenly divided among their radial arteries, 
San Francisco is situated at the extremity of a peninsula forming the 
northern outlet of the great Santa Clara Valley. A break in the 
Coast Range Mountains, a little over a mile in width, has joined the 
ocean and the bay at Golden Gate Straits. Down the western side 
of the peninsula run the low hills of the Coast Range, its base 
lapped by the Pacific Ocean. To the north and east, the city is 
bounded by San Francisco Bay, which follows the peninsula south- 
erly on the eastern side for nearly fifty miles. Thus the city can, 
in the future, develop only to the south. 

The other peculiarity is the hilly formation of the city and the 
manner in which the streets have been cut through. San Francisco 
has been aptly called the City of a Hundred Hills. Whatever the 
approach, one cannot travel far without going up hill and down dell 
and down dell and up hill again. The whole northern portion is 
such a succession. The approach by water either from the north 
or east gives a vivid idea of this conformation. Also a too vivid 
idea of the way in which the difficulty of locomotion was overcome 
by the forthright Anglo-Saxons who laid out the city in their im- 
patient way. They plowed their streets straight up and over and 
down the hills, regardless of contour, regardless of everything except 
to “get there.” At first view from the bay the city looks like a 
checker board, marked in every direction by what seem to be ditches, 
cut at right angles. These are later seen to be streets. One of the 
most difficult things will be the modification of these rectangular 
streets, especially in the hilly districts. To this we will return later. 


HE core of the New San Francisco is to be the Civic Center 
located at and about the geographical center of the city—the 
junction of Van Ness Avenue, the principal boulevard, 

running north and south, and Market Street, the city’s main artery, 
extending east and west. About the Civic Center, within a radius of a 
dozen square blocks, will be housed the administrative and intellectual 
life of the City, including: the Post Office, a new $2,500,000 build- 
ing just completed; the City Hall, the grounds of which will be 
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enlarged and co-ordinated with the scheme, and the Public Library. 
The site has already been purchased—a square block on Van Ness 
Avenue near Market Street. A million dollar building will be 
started next year. This with part of the money provided by the 
recent $18,000,000 bond issue. The proposed buildings for the 
Civic Center are: the Opera House, the Concert Hall, the Muni- 
cipal Theater, the Academy of Art, the Museum of Art, a Techno- 
logical and Industrial School, the Museum of Natural History, 
the Academy of Music, an Exhibition Hall, and an Assembly Hall. 
Says Mr. Burnham: “These buildings, composed in esthetic and 
economical relation, should face on the avenue forming the perimeter 
of distribution and on the radial arteries within, and in particular, 
on the public places formed by their intersection, and should have 
on all sides extensive settings, contributing to public rest and 
recreation and adapted to celebrations, etc.” As to its architecture, 
“Tt must be vigorous if it is to hold its own and dominate the exag- 
gerated sky-line of its surroundings. The climate of San Francisco 
admits of a bold style of architecture, for the atmosphere softens 
profiles and silhouettes. The column should be freely used as the 
governing motif.” 

The acquisition of the land necessary for the Civic Center is still 
quite practicable, as the property is residential and moderate in 
price, covered mostly with frame buildings. The Civic Center is 
the hub, from which all spokes of communication will start and 
converge. Mr. Burnham suggests that a grand vestibule to the city 
—the Union Railway Station—should be placed on the chief radial 
line from it. Thus located the Union Station will be not more than 
ten minutes’ ride from the city’s center. 

This chief radial line, striking south and west from the Civic 
Center, will be the Mission Boulevard, to meet the proposed re- 
constructed Camino Real, the old King’s Highway, which traverses 
California north and south. As many more of these radial arteries 
are proposed as will be necessary for perfect inter-communication. 
They will all lead to the grand circular boulevard, the “periphery 
of communication,” which will enclose the circumference of the city, 
a distance of thirty miles. Says Mr. Burnham:—“To this embracing 
highway all streets will lead and access may be had from any one 
of them to another lying in a distant section by going out to this 
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engirdling boulevard and following it until the street sought opens 
into it. It should be a broad, dignified and continuous driveway, 
skirting the water edge and passing completely around the city. It 
should wind in and out, following easy contours and grades. At 
some points the Pacific will be disclosed, at others, the beautiful 
Laguna County, with its gemlike water and its boundaries of high 
hills—like the high driveways beside the sea at Monterey and Bar 
Harbor.” 


OLDEN Gate Park, lying on the city’s western edge, comes 
down on the east with its “panhandle” to within fourteen 
blocks of Van Ness avenue. A few years ago Mayor Phelan 

started a movement for the city to purchase this intervening space, 
fourteen blocks long and two wide, and to bring the park by means 
of a panhandle extension down to the junction of Van Ness avenue 
and Market street, the heart of the city. Bonds were voted, but 
declared invalid by the Supreme Court on a legal technicality. Mr. 
Burnham plans great things for the Panhandle Extension and de- 
clares it to be of supreme importance. By it Market street and the 
Civic Center will have direct communication with the city’s main 
park. Bonds have been voted and will be used to connect with a 
boulevard the park and the Presidio (United States Military Reser- 
vation), a beautiful and extensive tract which parallels the park on 
the northern boundary of the city. Thence there already exists a 
fine drive easterly, overlooking the water, back to Van Ness avenue, 
completing the round trip. 

Of diagonal roads and streets Mr. Burnham has made ample 
provision, always bearing in mind, however, that the rectangular 
arrangement must be upset as little as possible. For the hilly dis- 
tricts he has planned a system of contour roads at various levels, 
connected by inclined planes at easy grades. In places too steep 
for building, he recommends that park space should be interwoven 
with the houses; belvederes built and the summits crowned with 
foliage in the form of gardens or parks. Such treatment would work 
a veritable transformation in the best residence district and the hills 
of the Western Addition overlooking the bay and ocean. 

The city is already fairly well supplied with squares and more 
have been provided for in the recent bond issue. Mr. Burnham 
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proposes an increased number to meet future requirements; well 
distributed so as to cover the southern and poorer residence district. 
The exact sites should be chosen with a view to emphasizing their 
importance. The treatment should be in accordance with one gen- 
eral ideal but individuality should nevertheless be preserved. In 
addition to the ordinary city squares, there is proposed a park for 
Telegraph Hill, a noted landmark overlooking the docks and ship- 
ping and the entire bay. Drill grounds are proposed for the Pre- 
sidio and a great terrace on the west, commanding an unrivalled 
view of the Golden Gate. 

As to the play-grounds, an ample provision has also been made. 
Their location is to be governed by density of population. They 
should be arranged for men, women and children and they must be 
useful at all times and at all seasons. The scope of the play-grounds 
is wide; including social and athletic halls, swimming pools, dressing 
booths, etc. On the northern water front there are planned open 
bay swimming, recreation piers and yacht harbors. Thus for the San 
Franciscan of the next generation and his children will be minimized 
the disadvantage to bodily development that city life entails. 

Mr. Burnham’s. plans comprehend a treatment of the many 
beautiful eminences, to enhance both their artistic possibilities and 
their accessibility. Their tops are to be preserved, as much as pos- 
sible, in a state of nature and their slopes covered with trees and 
planted verdure. These hill-top parks are to have play-grounds for 
children, commanding beautiful and extensive views of the city. 
Mr. Burnham has the fine conception that children playing amid 
such surroundings and with such an outlook, will thus from their 
earliest years receive an unconscious but valuable esthetic training. 


“CYAN FRANCISCO is a city of one street. There is no parallel 
in the world where one street has so much importance as 
Market street, broad and straight and nearly level, ending 

abruptly at Twin Peaks. But Mr. Burnham has conceived the idea 

of not permitting Market street to stop there; he will have it skirt 
the hills until it reaches the top and thence descends by a broad 
boulevard system, with many beautiful sweeps, past Lake Merced, 
joining finally the great circular boulevard. The esthetic and prac- 
tical advantages of Twin Peaks have been overlooked, perhaps be- 
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cause this eminence is one of the most common sights of the city— 
ever present to those who throng the city’s thoroughfare. But Mr. 
Burnham has much to say of and to do with Twin Peaks, which 
will become not only a public park, but a center for great public 
fetes, in which the natural beauties of the city and county would be 
the chief attraction. 

Just back of Twin Peaks is a large, natural amphitheatre amid 
groves of trees, recalling by location the Stadium in the hills at 
Delphi. This is suitable for horse shows, polo matches, football, etc. 
Nearby will be located an Academy for the accommodation of men in 
various intellectual and artistic pursuits. High in the hills grouped 
about is a site for an Athenaeum, which will receive a few of the 
city’s chief art treasures. The Athenaeum will consist of courts, 
terraces and colonnaded shelters. 

While planning thus for the largest and most beautiful effects, 
Mr. Burnham has not neglected the smaller and more practical 
details. He would have grass and the bright hued flowers which 
bloom so profusely in San Francisco planted to hide the ugliness of 
the fences. He would have small and suitable evergreen trees 
planted along the curbs. He says that the warmth may be increased 
and the wind and dust decreased by liberal tree planting, which 
has been hitherto generally neglected, as San Franciscans do not wish 
to cut off any sun warmth, of which they never have too much. 

An Art Commission is proposed to have charge of all matters 
pertaining to civic art and a partial list of matters for their control 
is enumerated: Public electric and gas poles and lamps, letter and 
fire alarm boxes, safety stations, street name plates, electric signs, 
shop fronts, bill boards, etc. He would also vest in this commission 
some control over domestic architecture, with respect to the general 
effect on the unity of the block. Also the cornice height of build- 
ings in the business districts; pavements, curbs, signs, monuments, 
fountains, etc. The restriction of heavy traffic is recommended to 
the care of another special commission, which should also aim at 
measures to facilitate communication and avoid congestion. Such 
matters as the location of hospitals and of the almshouse; the loca- 
tion and arrangement of cemeteries; increased dockage facilities, 
etc., afe gone into. 


All this which has been sketched is a large contract for even a 
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large city to undertake. It will mean besides the doing of many 
new things, the more difficult overturning and undoing of much 
that has been done imperfectly or wrongly. Mr. Burnham does rot 
minimize this. He has said: “It will take more years than we will 
live; it will take more millions than we can guess.” But San Fran- 
cisco is willing, that is the point. She is conscious of a great future. 
She is willing and ready to tax herself to meet it. Says Mr. Burn- 
ham, “We must not forget what San Francisco has become in ten 
years,—what it is still further to become. The city looks toward a 
sure future wherein it will possess in inhabitants and money many 
times what it has now. It follows that we must not found the scheme 
on what the city is, so much as on what it is to be. We must re- 
member that a meager plan will fall short of perfect achievement, 
while a great one will yield large results, even if it is never fully 
realized. Our purpose, therefore, is to stop at no line within the 
limits of practicability. Our scope must embrace the possibilities 
of development of the next fifty years.” And again, “It is not to be 
supposed that all the work indicated can or ought to be carried out 
at once, or even in the near future. A plan beautiful and compre- 
hensive enough for San Francisco can only be executed by degrees, 
as the growth of the community demands and as its financial ability 
allows. 


THE KEYNOTE OF MORRIS’S ART DOCTRINE 


66 TRUE architectural work is a building duly provided with 
all the necessary furniture, decorated with all the true orna- 
ments according to the use, quality and dignity of the build- 

ing, from mere moldings or abstract lines, to the great epical works 

of sculpture and painting, which, except as decorations of the nobler 
forms of such buildings, cannot be produced at all. So looked on, 

a work of architecture is a harmonious cooperative work of art, 

inclusive of all the serious arts, all those which are not engaged 

in the production of mere toys or of ephemeral prettinesses.” 
—William Morris. 





THE ANGEL IN THE STONE: A STORY. BY 
KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


en } ADELINE Ward sat at the studio window with her 
‘ 7) | little girl in her arms. Madeline was bronze-brown 


in color with a reposeful, strongly modeled beauty. 
me mgmt} Lhe child was fair-haired and mysterious-eyed. Just 
Awd 2 painter might have conceived the two within the 
circle of a pale gold frame. Behind and above them 
a sculptured angel in high relief, half chiseled out—half released, 
as it were, from the stone—faced the fading light. It was Ward’s 
last work, left uncompleted at his death. In the angel’s face, 
shadowed by the irregular, uncut marble, was a sense of mystery, 
of looking forward into the unknown. 

“It is like the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert,” Hans, his 
German pupil, had said. “It was never to be finished in this world, 
for the end is beyond, behind the veil.” 

“Hans is a sentimental German and must see symbols in every- 
thing,” was Madeline’s thought. She knew with her trained judg- 
ment that the angel was her husband’s greatest work, but it had never 
appealed to her closely. 

Madeline was looking down the street. The child was staring up 
at the swiftly-flying clouds. ‘The mother’s look was alert, the child’s 
dreamy. 

“He is coming, he is coming,” murmured the child. “Oh, mother, 
see how quickly he is coming!” 

“Where?” Madeline started and leaned forward. 

The child pointed upward. “The Swan Knight—don’t you see? 
There are tall wings on hishead . . . and waves all about him.” 

The mother followed the direction of the child’s pointing finger 
and a shade passed over her rather immobile face. “Cloud pictures 
again, Effie? You are always in the clouds. Some day when you 
are walking on the street you will fall and hurt yourself.” 

Effie glanced at her mother with the direct, disquieting glance of 
observant childhood. “You don’t like cloud pictures, do you, mother? 
Daddy and I used to look for them long—tong oh, ever so long. 
All afternoon.” The child’s eyes filled with tears. 

Madeline met her little daughter’s eyes and looked away again. 
“Yes, you are like your father, Effie. . . . There, I hear Jane 
in the hall; you had better run and meet her, it is your supper time.” 
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Something like relief passed over her face as the child closed 
the door behind her. She never felt at ease with Effie as she did 
with her sister’s happy-go-lucky little boy of the same age. Made- 
line was a conscientious, even a scrupulous mother. She loved her 
child. She had loved her husband. She had not missed anything 
in her life while he lived. She was deeply unhappy when he died; 
but she had not fathomed the black depths of despair with that last 
look at his dead face. She had married Victor Ward when she was 
a very young girl and they had been married eight years when he 
died. The daughter of a painter herself, brought up in the atmos- 
phere of studios, she had the professional attitude toward art and 
was able of her own judgment to recognize Victor not only as the 
greatest sculptor of his day, but as the man of genius, and possibly 
that fact had made its appeal to her vanity, but it had not caused her 
to over-estimate her husband. She was proud of his work, yet with- 
out any feminine tenderness of idealism. There was no faintest 
tinge of idealism in Madeline’s nature. She was essentially, in- 
eradicably practical and unimaginative. The sculptor she under- 
stood; the man often puzzled her, but she had not troubled herself 
to understand. Madeline never troubled herself with unanswerable 
questions. She was an excellent wife,—restful, capable, even-tem- 
pered. Ward’s poetic passion for her had from the first filled her 
with a pleased, yet half amused wonder. To her he seemed always, 
as she had said of her child, “in the clouds.” In the most exalted 
moments of his love she had—unconsciously—remained untouched. 

When he lay dead, Hans, the silent German boy whom he had 
befriended, stole into the darkened studio and looked long upon the 
sculptor’s peaceful face. Then, softly covering it, he took the un- 
finished angel from the stand where the sculptor had laid down his 
tools for the last time, and carried it over to the window facing the 
sunset. Then he lifted the curtain and let in the flood of golden 
light; and Madeline had looked up shocked at the sudden illumi- 
nation in the chamber of death. “Why do you do that, Hans?” 

“Tt must stand always there,” Hans replied softly. “His last 
vision, the angel that waits to be set free.” The wife’s eyes met those 
of the boy uncomprehendingly, wearily, then returned to the quiet 
form under the sheet. 

“You do not remember how he said so often the words of the 
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great Michael—‘there is an angel imprisoned in this stone and I 
must set it free.’—In life he was as his own angel imprisoned, but 
death has set him free—We are like the angel, unfinished—but he 
saw what we could not see; and now he knows all.” 

“T wish he might have finished it; it would have been his greatest 
work,” said Madeline sadly. 

But Hans shook his head. “The end was not for this world.” 

And Madeline had looked down in anguish upon her dead hus- 
band; but Hans saw the white angel through a blur of tears. 


MAN, tall and broad shouldered, came rapidly down the 

street, bending forward as he faced the wind. A change 

passed over Madeline’s face and she half rose from her seat, 
then recollecting herself, sank back into her chair again. A moment 
later, following immediately upon the servant’s announcement, he 
entered the room. He grasped her outstretched hand eagerly. She 
looked up at him as he stood before her,—rosy with the wind, strong, 
athletic, full of the joy of life and good to look upon. 

“Am I too late for tea?” 

“T haven’t rung for it yet. I can’t bear to have tea alone and I 
had thought you might come.” 

He laughed happily. “A very natural suspicion.” He selected 
a comfortable chair and drew it forward with an air of privileged 
familiarity. 

She watched him with a smile, a warm, awakened look upon her 
face. “Been working hard?” 

“Allday. I have anew order.” 

“T am so glad. What is it?” 

“Oh—figure for the Morton Trust Company—new building to 
go up on lower Broadway.” 

Madeline’s face contained all the radiant congratulation it might 
have shown when Victor had received the commission for his famous 
war memorial. She did not even remember that Maxwell’s brother 
was the architect of the building. 

Maxwell sat smiling into the fire, rubbing his hands together. 
It was a cold day, yet the gesture had more the effect of an expressinn 
of satisfaction. He looked up at her with something in his,,eygs 
that made hers fall. 0%” 
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“When will you come down to the studio to see the model? You, 
kuow I think a lot of your criticism. To-morrow? Finel 
Will you really? Jove, you are no end good to me!” His face was 
glowing with strong, happy feeling. She felt her color rise and 
moved her chair back more into the shadow. 

“To-morrow at four o’clock? Good! And we will go some- 
where for tea afterwards.” His voice shook as if he were making 
a declaration of love. Madeline did not answer at once. He look- 
ed from her to the fire with a self-revealing face. The silence was 
broken by the arrival of the tea tray. As Maxwell rose to make 
room for it by Madeline’s side he found himself near the angel. 
His eyes roved over it with dispassionate admiration. 

“Good work, eh? What a shame he couldn’t have finished it! 
Bully good work!” 

Madeline’s glance went to the shadowy angel. “It is more than 
that, it is very great,” she said. Maxwell met her eyes. He saw 
in them only the judicial decision of the critic. 


ICHARD MAXWELL had “taken up” sculpture, as he ex- 
R pressed it, at the age of thirty in a spirit of buoyant enthusiasm 
clouded with no misgivings. The afternoon following his 
call upon Madeline, as he waited for her in his luxurious studio, 
he walked about among his works arrayed for her inspection and 
viewed them with a cheerful pride of authorship. Maxwell was 
not poor and art with him was not the handmaid of necessity. The 
figure destined to adorn the doorway of the Trust company’s future 
home, as imagined in clay, occupied a conspicious place against one 
wall. It represented a heavy limbed young woman in the act of 
stepping forward, one hand raised to shade her eyes, the other clasp- 
ing a large key. In admiring his own handiwork Maxwell forgot to 
listen for the rustle;of Madeline’s skirts. Her knock interrupted his 
reverie. He greeted her with a joy so unreserved, so unmistakable in 
its nature that she felt herself meeting his boyishness with the con- 
fusion of a school girl. She turned from his too expressive eyes to 
the clay figure. “This is the model?” 
“Yes, this is the lady, how do you like her?” 
Madeline looked at the watchful maiden in silence. In the 
presence of Maxwell’s work, expression was more difficult than, in 
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contemplation of the idea of his success. For the first time in her 
life in the expression of an art opinion she took refuge in words. 
“Very well adapted to the place and the purpose, isn’t it?” She 
met his eyes fearfully and was relieved to see that although he might 
have craved a more highly colored appreciation, he felt no suspicion. 

After lingering lovingly for some minutes before the shrine of 
his creation, he turned away to pick up a small bas-relief portrait 
which he handed to her. The clay was smooth and greasy with 
tentative working; the result, a more or less faithful map of the 
profile of the politician it represented. 

Again, almost falteringly, she took up the unaccustomed shield 
of words: “How much you have done—I thought you had just be- 
gun it. How many sittings have you hade” 

A faint shade passed over Maxwell’s usually clear brow. “Not 
any as yet.” 

“You mean you have done it all from memory? What an ex- 
ceptional memory you must have.” 

“Well, not altogether from memory. That is—I had a photo- 
graph to help me.” 

Madeline handed him back the bas-relief without further com- 
ment. It was not a form of art work she was accustomed to contemp- 
lating. But she felt no scorn for Maxwell and she was not embar- 
rassed. She was not hypersensitive, and was not accustomed to feel- 
ing the necessity to make conversation. She had expressed herself, 
and that was sufficient. Victor had never expected of her anything 
more than the essential. Fortunately Maxwell was not embarrassed 
either. He replaced the bas-relief upon the shelf, saying cheerfully, 
“T am so glad you like it.” Then he looked at Madeline and some- 
thing in her appearance struck him. 

“Say, you have taken off the black gown, haven’t you? Jove, 
but you are stunning in that green thing! Forgive my stupid way 
of plunking out with it, but you know I am not clever at compli- 
ments. Another chap might dress it all up poetically, eh? And all 
I can say is just that you are a star!” 

Victor had once spoken of her in a green gown; he had told her 
that she was like the “memory of green woods and deep waters.” 
She had forgotten the phrase and the fact; but as she walked out 


of the studio with Maxwell her heart was beating confusedly over 
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the look in his eyes. And after she was home in her own room she 
went his words over in her mind. 


HERE was more exclamation than surprise when Madeline’s 
engagement to Maxwell was announced. 

“Most delightful and understandable, that she should marry 
another sculptor,” one of her Philistine friends had observed— 
Madeline had more of these friends than most artists. But Hans 
had heard the news with tears. 

“She has been loved by the great master who drew his dreams 
from the clouds and she is content with a little boy who makes mud 
pies,” he exclaimed bitterly. 

They were married quietly in the early summer. They were 
deeply in love, temperamentally adapted, and, therefore, intensely 
happy. Madeline, tranquil, unemotional, as she had always con- 
ceived herself, was realizing an intensity of feeling that she had not 
dreamed she possessed. Maxwell was youthfully, overwhelmingly 
in love and wanted to talk to everyone about Madeline. He did not 
touch his modeling tools all summer. But one day in the fall 
after they had returned to town again, Maxwell met an old friend— 
a woman—who told him that he was “neglecting his art,” and so he 
set to work again vigorously. Madeline accepted his renewed 
activity in placid silence. Maxwell’s work did not isolate him from 
her as she had sometimes felt, without bitterness, that Victor’s had 
done. 

One evening they stood together at the studio window toward 
sunset looking up at the amber sky. The light was reflected upon 
their contented faces and rested with revealing touch upon the 
marble angel. Maxwell began speaking of Victor with his boyish 
directness, untroubled by any restraint of delicacy. 

“He was your first love, wasn’t he, Madeline? ‘They say a 
woman always loves her first love best. Is that true of you?” 

She was silent so long that he questioned her again. “Did you 
love him best, Madeline?” 

She lifted grave eyes to his. “I thought I loved him. I was 
fond of him—happy with him; but I know now, dear, that I never 
knew what love was before.” 

A moment later he turned from her to a table littered with 
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modeling wax and tools. “I want you to see my design for the G. 
A. R. Anniversary dinner medal. You haven’t seen it yet. I want 
you to criticize it for me.” He placed a wax disk lying upon a 
small board confidently in her hands. ‘Ward always said you were 
his best critic, didn’t he? Stafford told me that the other day. He 
said you had a lot to do with his success.” 

She took the medal with unconscious hands, her eyes were upon 
his face. “Kiss me, Dick,” she said. 

He bent down and kissed her and, slipping his arm around her 
looked down at his medal over her shoulder. ‘Come, tell me about 
it.” She turned her reluctant attention to his work. It required 
a moment to focus her wandering thought, then she looked up. 

“The composition is like the Della Robbia singing boys, isn’t it?” 

A shade of annoyance passed over his face. “Oh, of course, in 
a way. I think it is well—you have said so yourself—to have the 
composition of one of the old chaps in one’s mind. But the working 
out is my own.” 

She looked down at the smooth stiff outlines of the group of boys, 
—wooden, lifeless, childish. The wax, as in all Maxwell’s efforts, 
was shiny with over-working. “I think you can do better.” 

He drew his arm away under pretence of holding off the model. 
“T am disappointed. I had hoped you would like it.” As she did 
not speak he went on: “Mother liked it and Jim, and Dolly Spencer 
thought it was great. She came in while I was working on it.” 

Madeline silently reached out for the bas-relief and looked at 
it again as if for a reconsidered criticism. 

_ “You don’t like it at all. . . Go ahead, tell me; I want to 
know.” 

“I don’t think it is very good, dear.” He looked down into her 
eyes with a sudden hardness in his. “You think it is rotten—no 
good, is that it?” 

She met his eyes fully although it cost her an effort. “I think 
it is pretty poor, Dick. I think you can do better.” She laid the 
medal unconsciously upon the pedestal at the angel’s feet. She saw 
Maxwell turn away and go out into the hall. In a moment he came 
back with his coat on, holding his hat. He talked with her lightly, 
cheerily as he buttoned his gloves, yet with a subtle difference in 
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his manner. She watched him silently. “You will be back for 
dinner, Dick?” 

“Don’t wait forme. I am going down to the club to see Walters. 
I want to talk to him about a possible order. I may find it neces- 
sary to stay and dine with him.” With a light good-bye he went 
out the door down the stairs. 

Madeline stood where he had left her. Her eyes wandered to 
the angel, going it over with the careful detailed study character- 
istic of the stunned moment of pain, realizing acutely, too, with 
another section of her consciousness, its mysterious, unfinished per- 
fection. Her eye traveled down to the angel’s feet and then she saw 
Maxwell’s medal. Her heart contracted; her mind still worked 
separately on; he could do better, she had told him—but she had 
lied; he would never do better. With the relentless truth-perceiv- 
ing mind of the critic she knew that and had always known it, but 
she had not cared. 

She heard the outer door close. He was gone. And then she 
no longer saw either medal or angel for a mist of tears. 


THE SPIRIT OF ART 


66 OTHING so reveals the true life of a people or an epoch 
as its art. Neither history nor religion offers such a sure 
test of the heights to which the spirit of an age has risen. 

View it as you will, art is molded by the forces that environ it, re- 
vealing on the one hand the art and soul of its creator, and on the 
other hand the heart and soul of his age. However much an artist 
may think himself detached from his surroundings, however pas- 
sionately he may turn to other ages for inspiration—nay, even though 
he feels himself gifted with prophetic prescience, and can project 
himself into ages yet unborn—still he can no more throw aside the 
mantle of his environment than he can escape the intangible, view- 
less air which gives him breath and life.” 


‘—Edwin Wiley. 





THE HALL AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE 
MODERN HOUSE 


ITH the general adoption of modern and simpler ideas 
of house-building, the hall seems to be returning to 
old-time dignity as one of the important rooms of the 
house. There is even a suggestion of the “great hall 
of the castle,” where all indoor life centered, in the 
ever-increasing popularity of the plan which throws 

hall, living room and dining room into one large recessed room 
divided only by screens, for here all guests are received, all meals 
are served and the greater part of the family life is carried on. 
Where this is not the case, the large reception hall is still counted 
as one of the important rooms of the house, and what was once a 
mere entrance or stair hall is growing more and more into a vestibule, 
generally curtained from the reception hall or living room into which 
it opens. 

Whether large or small, reception hall or entrance only large 
enough for the stairs and a passage-way from the front door to the 
other rooms in the house, the hall is worthy of careful consideration 
as to structural features and color scheme, for it gives the first im- 
pression of the whole house. It is the preface to all the rest, and in a 
well-planned house it strikes the key-note of the whole scheme of 
interior decoration. Above all, the hall ought to convey the sug- 
gestion of welcome and repose. In a cold climate, or if placed on 
the shaded side of the house, it is worth any pains to have the hall 
well-lighted and airy, and the color scheme rich and warm. It is 
the first impression of a house that influences the visitor, and a cheer- 
less, barren vista upon entering chills any appreciation of subsequent 
effects. With a sunny exposure, or in a country where heat has to 
be reckoned with for the greater part of the year rather than cold, 
an effect of restful shadiness and coolness would be quite as inviting 
in its way, although it is always safe to avoid a distinctly cold color 
scheme for a hall, as the suggestion it conveys is invariably repellent 
rather than welcoming. 

In England the large hall, designed for the general gathering- 
place of the family, is a feature of nearly every moderately large 
house, particularly in the country. These English halls are always 
roomy and comfortable, and in many cases are both picturesque and 
sumptuous in effect, having a certain rich stateliness that seems to 
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have descended in direct line from the “great hall” of old baronial 
days. Two excellent examples of this type of hall are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The first is especially rich in structural 
features, and inviting in its suggestion of comfort and spaciousness. 
The deep recess, with its well-cushioned seats and leaded casement, 
is a most alluring nook in which to lounge with a favorite book. The 
opening into this recess shows the low wide arch so much used in 
English houses, and the same construction is repeated throughout 
the hall, even to the stair rails and the tiny recesses of the cupboards. 
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AN ENGLISH RECEPTION HALL BY PARKER AND UNWIN, 
SHOWING ARCH CONSTRUCTION AND WINDOW WORK 


The ceiling is close-set with heavy beams, and the panels and wain- 
scoting of oak give all the feeling of friendliness that belongs to an 
interior where the woodwork forms the chief decoration. 

Another English hall is shown in the second illustration. Here 
there is only the suggestion of a recess, conveyed by the construction 
of the ceiling, and only the lower part of the staircase is visible, 
the landing being masked as well as the upper stair. A comfortable 
seat fills the space below the stair, and another holds forth its mute 
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welcome from below the leaded casements. In this hall the fireplace 
is at right angles to the window-seat, giving the feeling of a fireplace 
nook without the actual construction, and the wide brick mantel- 
breast extends to the wall on either side. The structural interest of 
the room is heightened by the liberal use of posts, beams and corbels, 
giving an appearance of massiveness and security very expressive of 
the whole spirit of the English home. 

Both of the foregoing are halls intended to be used chiefly as 
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AN ENGLISH RECEPTION HALL BY PARKER AND UNWIN. RECESS 
SUGGESTED IN CEILING CONSTRUCTION 


living rooms. An English entrance hall is shown in the first half- 
tone plate, and this illustrates admirably the idea of having a cordial 
effect as the first impression of a home. The staircase naturally 
is the principal feature, and in this case three turns are visible, 
with two landings. Slender uprights form an open railing or grille 
from the wainscot to the ceiling as a part of the staircase construc- 
tion. Being an English interior, of course there is a wainscot all 
around the room, and the imposing structural effect of massive beams 
and posts. The color of the narrow wall spaces that are permitted 
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to show is dark and rich, and the frieze shows a conventional motif in 
needlework and appliqué. Another decorative touch is seen in the 
small stenciled panels in the upper part of the wainscot. The 
furnishings are all of the quaint style of a former day, and suggest 
heirlooms of many generations. 

The second half-tone plate shows part of a Craftsman reception 
hall, in which the staircase is the prominent structural feature. 


CORNER OF A CRAFTSMAN HALL, SHOWING CENTRAL 
STAIRCASE AND ENTRANCE DOOR 


The lower steps and landing are at the right, the stair turning and 
running up to the left. Double casements light stair and landing, 
and give a pleasant division of the wall space seen on entering. 
Just below the stair is a comfortable seat, with the radiator hidden 
below, and a coat closet fills the space between the seat and the wall. 
A bookcase stands at the left side, adding the last suggestion of 
leisurely comfort. 
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A larger hall that is emphatically a part of the living room is 
seen in the third line illustration. Here there is no vestibule, and the 
wide entrance door, with the small, square panes in the upper part, 
is a part of the structural decoration of the room. Additional light 
is given from the same side by the row of casements, recessed, and 
with a wide ledge for plants. The ceiling is beamed, and the whole 
construction of the room is satisfying, although interest centers at 
once on the staircase. This is in the center of the room, and has 
a large, square landing approached by three shallow steps. The 
stairs run up toward the right at the turn, and the space between 
steps and ceiling is filled with slim, square uprights, two on each 
step, which give the effect of a grille, very open and decorative. 
Opposite the stair, on the landing, is a railing wainscot high, with 
posts above. Treated in this manner, the staircase seems intended 
as much for beauty as for utility, and so fulfills its manifest destiny 
in the Craftsman idea. A large round table adds to the comfort of 
the room, which is further furnished with a big hall chest and 
substantial easy chairs. 

Still more interesting from the viewpoint of structural decoration 
is the staircase shown in the fourth illustration. This is also central 
in position, and is completely masked, except for the lower steps 
and the landing, by the post construction above the solid wainscot 
that surrounds it. This wainscot turns outward to the width of a 
single panel at either side of the stair, one side sheltering the end of 
the seat built in on the right side, and the other forming one side of 
the tempting recess to the left. A hooded fireplace of brick is placed 
just outside of this recess, assuring warmth in the small, sheltered 
nook. All the walls are wainscoted, and a simple stencil decoration 
appears just below the frieze. This hall is also a part of the living 
room, and its effect is that of unusual spaciousness. 

In a small house there are often many considerations which pre- 
vent the use of the hall as a living room. Many people object to 
the draughts and waste of heat entailed by the open stairway and 
prefer a living room quite separate from the entrance to the house. 
In this case it is better to have simply an entrance hall, not too large 
and yet not cramped, rather than the compromise that contains 
no possibility of comfort and yet is crammed with all the features 
that belong in the larger hall intended for general use. An entrance 
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hall may be made very attractive and inviting by the wise selection 
of the woodwork and color scheme, and by care in the designing of 
the stairway, which of course is the principal structural feature in 
any hall, large or small. The woodwork should be warm in tone 
and not too dark,—the varying tones of green, gray and brown cast 
thinly over the natural color of the wood being usually the most 
satisfactory. 

For a hall requiring warm treatment, brown fumed oak is most 
satisfactory for the woodwork, and a frieze of dull orange canvas 


CENTRAL STAIRCASE AND RECESS IN CRAFTSMAN HALL 


is delightful with the walls either papered or canvased in dull brown, 
similar in color to the frieze but lower in tone. If a seat is in a hall 
treated in this way, it might have pillows of dull orange and very 
rich dark blue. An unobtrusive scheme, low in key, is to have the 
woodwork of oak stained moss green, with a greenish gray ceiling 
and the floor stained to a grayer and darker green than the wood- 
work. The walls might be covered with olive-green canvas showing 
a stenciled decoration in dull purple and grayish white. The color 
scheme and decoration of a hall naturally extend to the stairway 
and upper hall if the greatest harmony of effect is desired. 
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THE HALL 


For a large reception hall so placed as to require light treat- 
ment, the woodwork might be of a light brown, almost gray in 
tone. In case of a wainscot, it would be effective to have it panelled 
to the height of five feet, and to have the walls above covered -with 


A SCREEN THAT SERVES AS A PARTITION BETWEEN HALL AND LIVING ROOM 


grayish-blue canvas, and the ceiling of ivory-tinted plaster. The 
rugs could be in tones of old ivory and a lighter blue than the walls, 
and the furniture covered with dull orange leather, giving a warm 
note to the cool color scheme of the room. 
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VALUE OF BEAUTY AS A MUNICIPAL ASSET 
IS PROVING A FACTOR IN THE ADVANCE OF 
CIVIC ART: BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


=a E are taught in childhood that two and two invariably 

make four, and the practical man accepts it as an 

axiom. It has always seemed to me, however, that 

business is. conducted: on the principle that two and 

two must make more than four, if-it is to be considered 

successful. Certainly Commodore Vanderbilt got 

out of his investments considerably more than the actual amount 

of money which he invested in labor and material. . Certainly Baron 

de Hirsch reaped more than the actual amount he invested in his 

railroad enterprises.- Certainly Mr. Rockefeller has: demonstrated 

time and time again that two and ‘two, his brains and his investments, 

can be made to yield infinitely more than four. . Indeed. the whole 

theory of modern fortunes is based upon the principle that-two and 

two when properly added together represent a new figure vastly in 
excess of the old-fashioned four. | 

So in the realm of civic endeavor we are beginning to realize 
that the right sort of civic investments can be made to yield tre- 
mendously greater results if properly handled. The great group 
plan of Cleveland is estimated to represent an expenditure of about 
sixteen million six hundred thousand dollars; three million five 
hundred thousand dollars for the Post Office, four million dollars 
for the Court House, and two million six hundred thousand dollars 
for the City Hall; two million dollars for the library; four million 
five hundred thousand dollars for the Union Depot; and yet when 
completed it will represent a civic center worth many millions in 
excess of those just mentioned. Ruckstuhl, the sculptor, is authority 
for the statement that every dollar spent for civic beauty is a dollar 
soundly invested; that. every dollar spent for civic beauty is a dollar 
so invested that it will yield increasing returns with each succeeding 
year. 

When you come to think ‘of. it; people go to the beautiful 
places :—to Niagara, to the Yellowstone, to the Yosemite, to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona,—to see the tremendous beauty, the awful sub- 
limity of these places. It is their beauty that constitutes their chief 
asset. The railroads, the hotels, the places of business near where 
these great natural beauty spots are located recognize this fact and 
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exploit them; oftentimes it is true for mean and selfish ends, but 
their action is evidence of the great value of beauty as an asset. 

Paris affords the most striking illustration that beauty of munici- 
pal adornment pays, but we fail to realize the truth involved in this 
example. Not long since, however, a correspondent from Aiken, 
South Carolina, in writing to his home paper in Columbia, a 
neighboring city, declared “beauty is an asset and Aiken owes its 
supremacy to an appreciation of this fact.” 


HILE in a trolley car in Los Angeles a few months since I 
overheard two men, evidently real estate men, discussing 
the relative advantages of Broadway and Spring Street, 

and investments on these parallel thoroughfares. It was the judg- 
ment of both men that Broadway, being wider than Spring, was 
therefore a better street and that investments on it were more likely 
to yield larger results. 

Every community wants more capital and more population. To 
secure these it advertises its merits, its advantages, its points of 
superiority. ‘Those having charge of this advertising are beginning 
to appreciate that there is no advertisement so effective as civic beauty. 
Consequently we see more and more references to the civic beauty 
of communities. Indeed the cities of greatest beauty need less ad- 
vertisement than do others. 

Hotels and business houses, moreover, are beginning to appreciate 
the truth of this. J. M. Bowles in an article in a recent number 
of the “World’s Work” related how a New York man had made 
two trips to Europe apparently for the sole purpose, as he put it, 
of spending large sums of money. His last trip occupied four 
months. He bought no less than fifty marble statues, antique and 
modern, one hundred and forty assorted bronzes, mostly from the 
famous Barbedenne, of Paris, a large number of paintings, remarque 
etchings and engravings, tapestries of historical interest, and so on 
through a long list of beautiful and artistic hangings and furnish- 
ings. ‘This man was not a dealer, nor a rival of Pierpont Morgan, 
but the proprietor of a New York hotel. He had seen the way 
things had been going of late years, and he intended to avail himself 
of the advantages which beautiful surroundings, beautiful furnish- 
ings and artistic designs would yield. 
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Not only do the hotels appreciate the aesthetic effect of artistic 
surroundings, but railroads, restaurants, factories, insurance com- 
panies, warehouses, manufacturers, are awakening to the fact that 
art is a stock asset for a business from a commercial point of view. 
Walk along the streets of New York and you will see building after 
building, either erected or in course of erection, a credit to the life 
of the city, to the business which it houses, and to the architect 
who conceived it. Some of the most notable structures of recent 
years have been those put up for life insurance companies, for the 
theatres, for the railroads. The improvements which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is erecting in Washington will not only be com- 
modious for the patrons of the road, but will constitute a part of the 
great civic plan of Burnham, Olmsted and their confreres. 

One of the most important and valuable lots of ground in Phil- 
adelphia, in the very heart of the city, has been purchased by the 
Girard Trust Company, upon which it will erect a beautiful build- 
ing designed solely for the use of the company. The new building 
when completed will be a distinct addition to the architectural civic 
beauty of the city. Do you imagine for a minute that the business 
men of a company acting as trustees for large interests would make 
so great an investment if it were not expected to be a paying one? 
Business concerns in these days of keen competition could not afford 
to make investments so great and expensive if they did not yield im- 
portant results and benefits. The Girard Trust Company in Phila- 
delphia, the Prudential Life Insurance Company, and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in New York, and other great trust 
and insurance companies, the Pennsylvania Railroad in Washington, 
the corporations all over that have been putting up new structures 
within the past five or ten years have borne tribute to the fact, to 
quote Mr. Bowles again, “that art is making its way in this country 
of ours, and the best of it is that it is coming naturally, unobtrusively, 
as an expression of a new spirit in modern business.” 

“Pray, Sir Mercury, why ridest thou in so fine a chariot when 
thy winged sandals will save both thy time and thy birds too?” “It 
is to show,” quoth the god, “an example to mortals, who in their 
daily affairs ought not to forget that their business may sometimes 
best be served by beauty.” This is a very old, indeed it is almost 
a classic illustration, but one the truth of which we ought to bear 
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constantly in mind, and it is a cause for congratulation that the 
business men of the present era are appreciating it to an extent little 
dreamed of a few years ago. 


HE average man will concede that a beautiful city is an at- 
tractive one and brings people to it with their contribution of 
labor and money and help, but to have a beautiful city we must 

have beautiful units. You cannot put together a few eyesores and 
get a beauty spot. What is it that attracts the people in the business 
part of San Francisco? It is the harmony and beauty of its busi- 
ness streets so that the sum total of the impression made upon a 
stranger passing through them for the first time is altogether a pleas- 
ant and a satisfactory one. It is due to the fact that the component 
buildings are carefully designed and well constructed, and it lies 
within the power of organizations like builders’ exchanges, to add 
mightily to the substantial assets of a community by constantly im- 
pressing the fact upon all with whom they have to deal that an ar- 
tistic structure costs very little more than an inartistic one and yields 
results far out of proportion to the original cost. 

To refer again to Mr. Bowles’ article:—‘Business Buildings 
made Beautiful,” he points out how concerns that are interested in 
increasing their business and extending it in every way, are utilizing 
beautiful and artistic surroundings and decorations as a means to this 
end. If such a policy pays in the city of New York, where business 
competition is as keen as anywhere on this continent, it will pay in 
every other community in this land. The Hausmannizing of Paris 
during the Second Empire was one of the most successful invest- 
ments in civic effort ever made by a government. - 

Paris constitutes the greatest storehouse of civic experience in the 
world. It has clearly demonstrated that when a city wishes to clean 
out a certain quarter and increase the value of the real estate in that 
section, it can produce the quickest and most effective results by pro- 
ceeding to make a small square and putting into it flower gardens 
and a fountain and a statue or two appropriately fitted to the en- 
vironment. Usually as a result of such a process the whole quarter 
becomes transformed ; old houses are supplemented by new and more 
beautiful ones; the whole population changes in character. More- 
over, viewing the matter from the purely business point of view, the 
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taxable value of the real estate increases, and the increase of taxes in 
a short time pays for the land expropriated for the park, and for the 
fountain and the statue. 


T is a rather interesting historical fact which we sometimes over- 
look that when art was at its highest tide the artists’ best patrons 
were great corporations, the syndicates of that time. For some 

reason art was allowed to decline, and the divorce between art and 
business became complete. It looks as if the opening decades of the 
twentieth century would be marked by the reuniting of these two 
natural allies. The developments in New York certainly point in 
that direction. Likewise, the civic undertaking in Washington. 
All the great cities of the country are planning vast improvements, 
involving the establishment of great civic centers, the remodeling 
of their whole municipal plan on artistic lines. As competition 
and rivalry between great communities increase their desire to im- 
prove, their surroundings should increase in arithmetical progression. 

Not long since this country was visited by an Educational Com- 

mission, one of the members of which spoke of our artistic poverty 
in the designing of American household articles and manufactures 
generally. Such a criticism a number of years ago might have been 
well founded, but as the “Architects and Builders Magazine” pointed 
out, there has been a very remarkable movement in the direction 
of improved artistic design and decoration of housefurnishings to be 
seen everywhere from New York to San Francisco. Never before 
has there been so sharp a competition among manufacturers to in- 
vite trade by improving their products in regard to durability and 
beauty of design, and this competition has compelled the employment 
of a high order of artistic and expert skill. The great steel and 
iron workers have discovered the necessity of securing art as an ally, 
and the same lesson has been learned by cabinet makers, furniture 
manufacturers, manufacturers of silk, rugs, carpet, textiles, books, 
and an infinite variety of arts. Craftsmanship and art have been 
linked together and the closer and more general their union becomes 
the more rapid will be the advance in artistic excellence which has 
become so great a distinction of French manufacturers. 

So we see the movement for artistic development manifesting 

itself within and without the house in large and small degree. It 
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is altogether hopeful because the business man has given his atten- 
tion to it. For after all the business man is the practical man, the 
man of greatest influence in the community. Concerned as he is 
with providing for the wants of mankind, concerned as he is with 
money making in all its various phases, he is looked up to even by 
those who are most apt to belittle the power and value of money. 
So if the business man takes hold of a great movement and gives it 
his backing, his support, his influence, it is of distinct significance. 
It means that art and craftsmanship, that art and business, have united 
hands for an upward movement all along the line. With art rein- 
forcing business and business reinforcing art, with building construct- 
ors and all their allies contributing to municipal art, the day of the 
City Beautiful is not far distant, and it is an auspicious augury that a 
great organization like the Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland is lend- 
ing its influence to higher ideals in constructive municipal art. 


VALUES OF LIFE AMONG WAGE-EARNERS 


66 HE more intimately one comes into the home circle of the 
independent wage-earners the more clearly does the disad- 
vantage of wealth stand revealed. Life must be lived so 

simply, the interests of life are so evident, that the value of words de- 

creases; action expresses the heart perfectly. The very services the 
children render each other train them for the family life they will 
establish. The baby tended by an older brother or sister learns to 

depend on them for care, and that dependence in turn draws out a 

love and responsibility that could not have birth under any other 

conditions. The child who finds that in pain, weariness, suffering, 

a father and a mother alone share its care; the elder children who 

see how naturally sacrifices are made for them, how little the father 

and mother value themselves, their ease, even their comfort, learn 
to value the love in the home and depend on it, give love to it, that 
money to buy service would bar out.” 

—Lillian W. Betts. 





MODERN APPLICATION OF THE ART OF 
DAMASKEENING IN JAPAN: BY FLORA OAK- 
po JANES 


HE swords of Damascus and the minute decoration 

of their hilts in gold and silver tracery have given a 

name to a distinct and most interesting form of art 

work in metal. But as we call porcelain “china” 

though it may have been made in New Jersey, and 

——— never once think of Calcutta when buying or wearing 

calico, so for the finest damaskeen work in the world at the present 
time we go not to Syria but to Japan. 

Kyoto, the old capital, which for eleven hundred years was the 
heart and center of every art impulse in the empire, was the seat of 
the industry in the riper days of the feudal regime. For three hun- 
dred years the art has flourished there in the patronage of court 
and warring clans; and to-day the most elaborate gold inlaying in 
Japan is done by a dozen or so of workmen in three little shops in 
out-of-the-way corners of Kyoto. 

In a time when a boy of samurai rank was invested with a sword 
at the tender age of five; when every gentleman carried two swords 
as a badge of his position as gentleman and warrior; when war was 
a genteel trade and the sword the universal weapon; when fashion 
gruesomely included a dagger among the wedding presents of a bride, 
and dictated a special dirk for the correct performance of harakiri, 
it is readily seen why it was that the new craze for art decoration 
which came into Japan on the wave of Buddhist innovation should 
have turned to the ornamentation of every part of the sword suitable 
for ornamentation—the hilt, the guard and the scabbard. 

If there is any one thing, however, which more than another 
stands for action without any foolery, it is the modern gun-barrel. 
And so, with the passing of the feudal age, the artist or artisan in 
sword-hilts was left without a definite occupation. But in late years, 
especially since a distinct branch of trade has been established in 
the West, the leading staple of which is Japanese “curios,” a steadily 
growing demand has sprung up in the track of the professional 
buyer as well as of the foreign tourist. The articles called for are 
varied enough; but from the Japanese point of view they are 
singularly alike in that they are all utterly inexplicable and un- 
accountable, ranging as they do in size and expense from a box for 
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a millionaire to keep his postage stamps in up to an eighteen inch 


plate—emphatically not for him to put his food on but to hang on 
the wall! 


AMASKEENING, as done in Kyoto, takes one step beyond 
the possibilities of bronze work, inasmuch as it adds the hair 
line to the bronzist’s methods. All metals and all alloys are 

laid under contribution, though gold and silver upon iron are given 

the preference for the fine contrast they afford; while the stress is put 
upon inlaying and carving processes rather than upon the fusing 
and mixing of metals in delicate proportions as in bronze work. 

One peculiarity is highly noticeable in all metal work in Japan. 

A Japanese has no prejudice which leads him to place one metal 

before another for its mere costliness, any more than a western artist 

in oils would think of using his most expensive colors all the time 
instead of the most effective ones. This may be depended upon as 

a main distinction between East and West in metal work. Copper, 

for instance, may very readily take precedence over gold, or iron 

over either one. The place in the color scale would determine the 
selection of any particular metal, not its intrinsic value. 

All processes possible in combination are at the disposal of the 
worker in damaskeen. He may inlay, carve, engrave, and even 
fuse, though he places less reliance upon fusing than the bronzist 
does. The favorite style of decoration is a medallion inlaid boldly 
with a scene and set in a ground of workmanship so minute and 
so evenly distributed that a second look is necessary to resolve what 
appears to be a sheen into an almost microscopic labyrinth of 
scrollery and fret. 

As is the case with all fine Oriental work, it is impossible to 
appreciate the beauty of damaskeen without at least so much of 
knowledge of the exquisite skill and almost superhuman patience 
spent upon it as may be gained from an hour’s visit at a workshop. 

First the plate of metal,—iron or soft steel,—to be ornamented 
is firmly embedded in a block of rosin to give facility for handling. 
But iron or soft steel in its crude state is intractable for inlaying. 
Just as the artist in pastels has to prepare his paper carefully to 
insure the ready blending of the tints of his picture, the worker in 


damaskeen must thoroughly and uniformly break up the stubborn 
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texture of his metal plate to obtain a surface which will both receive 
and hold the inlaid decoration. This work, however important, is 
but preliminary and is intrusted to the apprentice. So with a toy 
chisel and a make-believe hammer he sets at work. Moving the 
chisel slowly over a bit of space as long as the width of the tool, say 
a quarter of an inch, he beats a continuous tattoo upon its flattened 
top, the result being a tiny square of vertical hair lines like the 
shade in an engraving. Then he turns his block at right angles 
and makes a second square adjoining the first, turns again and makes 
a third until the plate has become a checker-board, the squares of 
which are of alternate vertical and horizontal parallels. This, of 
course, has taken time, but the work is only just laid out. Again 
the surface is patiently gone over in the opposite direction—that is, 
the vertical hair lines are crossed by horizontal ones and vice versa. 
A third time the process is repeated with diagonals, and a fourth 
with other diagonals crossing the previous ones in checks. The 
master of the shop now runs his finger over the plate and pro- 
nounces it ready for the design. 

Meantime, the gold has been preparing. This comes from the 
gold-beater in thin ribbon plates. The master himself cuts them 
into convenient lengths of about three inches, and then with a pair 
of scissors which he stops every other minute to whet, he pares one 
hair’s breadth after another so fine that a dozen have to be cut before 
the ribbon is perceptibly narrowed. A glance over the rim of his 
goggles now brings a boy to the Atbachi, who quickly starts a glow 
among the three or four bits of charcoal by blowing the flame through 
a bamboo stick with the bellows given him by nature. 

It is this extreme simplicity of method and paucity of means to 
do with that makes a piece of fine Japanese work of any kind seem 
little short of a miracle to a “foreign barbarian.” It compels an 
intimacy with raw materials and a sharpening of the faculties that 
amount in practice to an added sense. A few minutes of blowing 
and the strips are all cut, the coals bright red and all in readiness. 
Taking the bamboo tube from the boy and with the other hand 
deftly picking up a little platinum dish of the gold shavings with 
a pair of chop-stick tongs, the operator balances the dish nicely 
on the coals. Before a degree of heat has been reached sufficient 
to melt the gold, he carefully picks out one of the hot wires, and 
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laying it on a steel plate he rolls it with a spatula until the angles 
and kinks have disappeared and the wire itself is as fine and even 
as a hair from a baby’s head and almost as pliable. All are treated 
in turn, and the materials are now ready for manipulation. 


FAVORITE Japanese treatment of damaskeen, as has been 

said, is a medallion outlined boldly with a coarse wire, within 

which a design is delicately wrought in gold, it may be in 
the space of a square inch, to represent, say, a temple garden or a 
palace park—both subjects commending themselves for minuteness 
of detail in foliage, water, boats, lanterns, temple roofs, distant 
mountains, and clouds with an inevitable flight of birds disappearing 
into them. The ground is then completely filled with some all-over 
pattern of chrysanthemums or Paulownia, for instance, executed 
with almost microscopical delicacy and precision. 

The article to be decorated may be a fan-shaped jewel box. A 
medallion of the same shape will be outlined on the lid in coarse 
silver wire and filled in to represent a vista of hills with water and 
pine-tree foliage in the foreground, while the body of the box may be 
covered with a running pattern of tufts of pine needles. A Greek 
key may finish the edge of the lid, and the bottom may be covered 
with an all-over adaptation of the Greek key—a pattern which the 
Japanese, however, claim as an independent invention of their own, 
suggested by the lightning. The inside of any box is always finish- 
ed with a hammered gold plate. 

The two steps already described are quite mechanical, but to 
produce a pattern or design requires not only a delicate touch and 
a knowledge of metals amounting almost to an instinct but the ability 
at least to copy with the utmost accuracy, if not to work a design 
out and out in free hand. The cross-hatched surface of iron is such 
as to make a preliminary outline drawing impracticable. The ar- 
tisan is an artist to the extent that his eye alone must guide and de- 
termine his work. When he has mastered his means of expression, 
his task is the artist’s task to make a sketch. He makes it on an 
iron plate in lieu of paper with gold wire tracery in place of ink. 

Picking up a wire, he touches it to the iron, guides it along with 
the chisel to form the line he has in mind—a mountain slope, the 
sag of a cottage thatch, or the pinion of a bird—cuts it off at the 
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proper length by a slight pressure of the chisel edge and gives the 
line a few taps with a spidery hammer, repeating the process till 
the main features of the design are indicated. 

The entire plate is then given a thin coat of lacquer, through 
which, when dried, the gold work is easily made to appear on 
being rubbed with a steel polisher. The plate is thus made ready 
for the next less important details. ‘These are then added and lacquer 
is again applied. The process may be repeated until a design has 
been worked over twenty times. By such a mode of procedure, the 
workman is not only enabled to keep the proper proportions of space 
which the infinitude of details might otherwise encroach upon, but 
lacquer has been so forced into the pores of the iron as to make it 
proof against rust, though lacquer does not at all appear on the 
finished surface. 

When the last trace of gold has been inlaid, the piece of work, 
if a receptacle, as a box, vase, or shrine, rather than a flat surface, 
as a panel or plaque, is lined with gold by hammering a sheet of 
the pure metal directly upon the interior surface. The whole is then 
carefully burnished and the work is complete. 


ONSIDERED as workmanship, damaskeen has great dura- 

[: bility. When one end of a wire has been touched to the iron 

and given a smart tap or two with the hammer, it is possible 

to draw a heavy plate freely about on the table by the wire or even 

to lift it in the air. The wire will break before the end will be 
detached. 

To the general field of decorative art, damaskeen holds a rela- 
tion somewhat similar to that of the sonnet to poetry. The problem 
is unlimited embellishment of the “scanty plot of ground” enclosed 
within the rigid limitations of material and space; and to the solu- 
tion of this problem anything at all in the works of nature or the 
arts and imaginations of man may be called upon to contribute a 
design. As may be expected, the national fancy for a grotesque 
effect finds expression in damaskeen as in everything else the Jap- 
anese artist touches; but the naturally fine taste of this truly aesthetic 
people always prevents the perpetration of an offense of any kind. 

To illustrate the range of ingenuity shown in the selection of a 
design, I recall a little tray with a cottage and overhanging plum 
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tree in full bloom in the medallion—a theme as common as it is 
pretty. The medallion was set in the usual net of filagree work, but 
in the cramped space of each of the interstices was displayed some 
implement or utensil of the kitchen or general household economy, 
as if the cottage had been ransacked to provide the scheme for its 
own setting. A delicately outlined teapot, a gridiron, a dustpan, 
a shovel and tongs, and forty other homely things all came to light 
on a close inspection of the work. 

The most ambitious piece of damaskeen I have ever examined 
was a large iron plaque, representing a theme in which religion, 
mythology and drollery were combined in about equal proportions. 
The tracery in this case poetically stood for the unsubstantial veil 
that is felt to be between this material world and the realm of spirits. 
Behind it and striving to break through its meshes were horrid 
monsters of the darkness, which the iron was cleverly used to typify,— 
dragons or hobgoblins with claws, horns, scales, fins and snouts— 
madly careering about a temple window, from which a couple of 
tonsured Buddhist priests were driving them with bell and rosary 
back to their own proper domain. 

Damaskeen may not be an art, and the patience, skill, and taste 
required to damaskeen may not amount to genius; but in that case 
the old definition is at fault which makes genius an “infinite capacity 


for taking pains.” 


THE REVELATION OF WORK 


66 ORK is a confession of weakness as well as a revelation 
of strength; it becomes an index to the purposes and the 
methods of the worker. In the work of each individual 

may be read the outward expression of his inner moral being. The 

order of the world is essentially moral; but this order is sadly dis- 
turbed by the shirker and the trifler. The progress of civilization 
is impeded by the carelessness and shiftlessness, the ignorance and 
incompetence of many who profess to do work assigned to them.” 
—John Herbert Phillips. 
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A SAMURAI IN FULL ARMOR, THE ORIGINAL 
PATRON OF DAMASKEENING IN JAPAN 
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PICTURESQUE BRIDGES OVER CHINESE 
WATERWAYS: BY VIOLA RODGERS 


O one who has traveled through many lands, life re- 
solves itself into a series of pictures that become of more 
or less value as the passing years give to them a dif- 
ferent perspective. But, standing out with its bold 
impressionistic stroke in colors of wondrous hue, is a 
canvas that, in the memory of one who has lived the life 

in the interior of China, will never grow less vivid, and that is the ex- 
quisite beauty of the arched bridges spanning the canals in the valley 
of the Yangstse. To the Occidental they are the most striking and 
picturesque features of a Chinese landscape. Nor is their artistic 
value unappreciated by the Chinese themselves for in all elaborate 
designs made for embroideries, painted scrolls and the finest of their 
blue porcelains, at least one bridge is sure to appear, and sometimes 
many are found, if the design is for a large piece. 

In these arched bridges of the Orient, there is a grace of outline, 
based upon proper proportion, and a solidity of appearance, that 
place them as structural works of a high order. The arch, beauti- 
ful from the aesthetic as well as from the scientific point of view, 
is generally believed to be of Roman origin. In China, however, 
many of the bridges are of such undoubted antiquity as clearly to 
demonstrate that they long antedate any possible foreign suggestion. 
Most of them span a distance of thirty or forty feet, but single spans 
of fifty feet are occasionally seen. And while most bridges are of 
one, three, five or seven arches, in many places, notably across the 
Grand Canal near the cities of Soochow, Huchau, Hangchow and 
Lake Si Wa, bridges of as many as fifty arches are to be found. 
Their beauty and remarkable workmanship have been the wonder 
of the Westerner since the days of Marco Polo, and in that famous 
explorer’s book of travels, he speaks at length of the marble bridges 
at Chenteu and other parts of China. 

One seldom realizes that the suspension or chain bridge is of 
Chinese origin, but excellent examples of this type, of great age, 
are found over the gorges in the Western provinces. . Pontoons or 
bridges of boats are also frequently seen, the one most familiar to 
the tourist being the pontoon at Ningpo; but for fine lines and for 
picturesqueness, no bridges | so fascinate the traveler accustomed to 
the ugly steel structures of “a greater civilization,” as do the arched 
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stone bridges that are to be found across all Chinese canals and 
rivers. In the Southern provinces, they are crude in workmanship 
and are made of flat stones, unornamented, but those found in the 
North and in the great middle section are elaborately carved. The 
freedom that a designer takes when he is sure of his principles has 
caused some of the Chinese arches to be of extraordinary shape. 
Some of the single span bridges are carried to a height seemingly 
out of all proportion, but they are intentionally so, in order to pass 
the boats with sails so often seen in the northern provinces and about 
Pekin. Such a design in a locality without horses and carriages, 
where a short excessive gradient does not materially interfere with 
traffic, is not a serious matter in China. 

The building of a bridge as an act of a Chinese individual is 
most highly commended by the Buddhist religion, and places him 
in great favor with his province. Bridges are often built by the 
government, by villages, or by all of the members of a family, but, 
be that as it may, every bridge in the whole of the Celestial Empire 
is made by the hand of the coolie and the huge stones have in some 
instances been brought many miles in boats, or carried across the 
fields on rudely constructed wheelbarrows pushed by coolies, or 
even swung from the ends of bamboo poles across the straining 
shoulders of these stoical little human beasts of burden. Supersti- 
tion plays not a small part in the building of a Chinese bridge. Feng 
Shui (genii of the wind and water) men, who may be Taoist or 
Buddhist priests, are called upon to select the sites and to choose 
by the aid of necromancy the “lucky day” for its beginning and again 
for its inauguration. Quaint and pretty customs prevail at the com- 
pletion of a bridge. An aged man, the oldest in the province, is 
the first allowed to cross the structure carrying an infant in his arms. 
By this ceremony it is implied that the bridge will last from gen- 
eration to generation. Dramatic representations follow, and the 
frenzied beat of tomtoms is heard, bombs are exploded and fire- 
crackers rend the air. 

In passing under the bridge which enters the main gate of the 
old city of Huchau, it is customary for the Chinese to remain silent, 
and woe betide him who speaks, say the Chinese. As a horrible 
example of the wrath of Buddha, they will solemnly tell one of a 
Christian missionary woman of the city who disregarded the rule 
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and in consequence “her teeth came out of her mouth as one!” (To 
the coolies of Huchau the wonders of the American dentist are 
unknown.) This Huchau bridge is called for some prettily poetic 
Chinese reason the “Bridge of the Sounding Silence.” One hears, 
too, of the “Bridge of the Cool Winds,” the “Flying Bridges of 
Hunan,” the Bridge of the Water’s Song,” and in Soochow, the 
Venice of the Orient, with its thirty miles of canals crossed two 
hundred times by single granite arches, one is jostled across the 
“Bridge of the Bride,” or looks down the narrow water street from 
the “Bridge of the Speaking Zephyrs,” strangely coincident with 
the “Bridge of Sighs.” 

Gliding slowly along in one’s houseboat, looking out on the level 
stretches of rice and of poppy fields; on the mulberry with its rich 
hues of bronze and green, lazily one dreams the hours away, as 
the boat slips down the canal with the silence unbroken save by the 
drowsy sing song of the boatman as he deftly guides the little craft 
from bank to bank, while the water laps in dull monotone beneath. 
An occasional lark flies across the rice, giving forth a joyous note. 
The cicadae whirr. A temple bell tolls in liquid melody for the 
repose of souls. The-sun sinks lower and lower and the soft silences 
of the mysterious land steal down over the Thibetan hills into the 
great valleys. One’s eyes look languorously out upon the crimson 
poppies, and ahead, like the rainbow houses of childhood realized, 
the arches of a bridge inclose, in a burnished halo, the setting sun. 

The smell of jasmine and of honeysuckle is in the air as one 
passes beneath it, where the vines on either bank cling closely to the 
old gray stone and streak its rough hewn surface with rich color, 
and as never before the clutch of the Orient is upon one. Over the 
bridge a footsore coolie passes—his back bent with his load—cross- 
ing the stones that have been worn smooth by the toilers of centuries; 
and he stops at the little shrine sacred to the memory of the builder, 
and offers up a prayer and lights a taper, then passes on, contented, 
as is the way of the coolie. 

And the traveler speeds on. He, too, offers up a grateful prayer 
to the builders of Chinese arches and is content in the thought that 
whatever the future may hold for Cathay, whatever retreat they 
may make from the civilization of their ancestors, the Chinese can 
never—Allah be praised—burn their bridges behind them! 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURAL WOOD 
WORKING: TENTH OF THE SERIES 


A WRITING TABLE 
, \ HIS design, which is given in response to a request from a subscriber interested 
in cabinet work, will be found very satisfactory for a writing table. The 
construction is not at all hard, the main point being to have the lower parts 
firmly fastened to the top with table irons, and the brace at the center firmly fastened 
at the ends. This is necessary that the drawer may run smoothly. The feature of 
special note in this table is the recessed book shelf at either end, which solves the 
problem of having reference books within easy reach of the writer. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR WRITING TABLE 


Rovcs Finiss 
Long Wide Thick Wide 


29in. 2 in. 2 = in. 134 in. 
45in. 28%4in. 11, in. 28 in. 
I2in. 334in. 1 in. 3% in. 
Front rails 6in. 34%in. 1 in. in. 
Front panels 6in. 5Y%4in. %4 in. in. 
Back center rail.. 24in. 44%4in. 1 in. in. 
Back of book rack. 25in. 10\44in. 1 in. in. 
Under brace 24in. 4%4in. 114 in. in. 
Drawer front .... 24in. 44%4in. 1 in. in. 
Drawer sides, back 24in. 4%yin. % in. in. 
Drawer bottom... 24in. 22 in. % in. 
Drawer runners .. 24 in. Sin.  % in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


A BOOK CABINET 

HIS is an excellent piece of furniture for a workroom, where it can stand 
] near the desk or table of the worker and provide a place for the few books 
of reference in constant use, as well as for papers, drawings, etc., that might 
otherwise be mislaid or scattered in confusion about the room. It is easy to make 
and is very satisfactory in line and proportion. ‘The shelf that covers half the top 
offers room for a small paper rack or any of the many things that have to be within 
reach and yet not in the way, and furnishes also a decorative touch in the dovetail 

construction at the ends. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR BOOK CABINET 


Rovcs 
Pieces ‘i Long Wide Thick 


41in. 124%in. 114 in. 
19in 6Y4in. 11% in. 
Igin. I1144in. 1 in. 
iin. Q\in. % in. 
21in. 4%in. Yin. 
10in. 4\%in. Yin. 
10in. 5Y%in. Yin. 
13in. 834in. Sin. 
19in. 2%in. 114 in. 
38in. 4%in. in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


A MORRIS CHAIR 


/ \ HIS model is given in response to a number of requests for a Morris chair 
that could be made at home. The construction is very simple. The sides 
are put together first, then the front and back seat rails. The seat frame 

is pierced with holes placed about an inch apart, and through these is to be woven 
cane or heavy cord to afford a firm and elastic support for the seat cushion. Either 
one is satisfactory, but the cane will be found more durable. The seat pillow should 
be from four to five inches thick; the back pillow from five to six inches thick and 
high enough to cover the top slat in the back. 


" 


I 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR MORRIS CHAIR 


Rovcu Finise 
Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 


21in. 2Y%in. 2% in. 2%, in. 2% in. 
37in. 43%4in. 114 in. 4% in. rly in. 
27in. S%4in. 1% in. 5 in. 1% in. 
27in. 34%in. 1% in. 3. in. 14 in. 
27in. 5%in. 1% in. 5 in. 114 in. 
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A SHOE BOX 


‘ HE construction of this convenient little piece of furniture, which serves 
- as a seat as well as a receptacle for shoes, is very simple. The grain in the 
large panels at the front and back runs up and down, as the panels are very 
wide. They are made of boards, well glued and splined together. Three strong 
butt hinges are used to hinge the lid, and a chain should be fastened to the top and 
the end rail, inside the box, to hold the lid when raised. The panel in the lid is 
made flush on the outside, and the spindles in the ends of the box serve for both 
decoration and ventilation. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR SHOE BOX 


Rove Finiex 
Pieces . Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 


Com @ ms M&M 134 in. 134 in. 
Side rails 29in. 2%4%in. 114 in. 21%, in. 11 in. 
End rails 14in. 2Y%in. 114 in. 2 in. rly in. 
Side panels 12in 274in. 1 in. 27 in. 3% in. 
End spindles 12 in. 3% in. 114 in. Y% in. 1 in. 


28in. 134%4in. 1 in. 13 in. 3% in. 
Top stiles 31in. 4%in. 114 in. 4 in. 1lf in. 
1rin. 4%4in. 114 in. 4 in. rl in. 
24in. 10%in. 1 in. 10 in. 34 in. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE: 
BER I 
HE CRAFTSMAN House Series 
for 1906 begins with the model 
of a house that is handsome and 
commodious, and yet comparatively in- 
expensive. Its cost as estimated is in the 
neighborhood of $5,200, so that it is easily 
within the reach of the home-builder of 
moderate means. The house as shown 


here is built of cement on prepared plaster 
board, with the roof and gables shingled. 


SERIES OF 1906. 


NUM- 


and warm, adding much to the already 
charming structural effect of the house 
by the contrast between the cement walls, 
tinted to a light buff, and the shingles 
of roof and gables, which are of red 
cedar, oiled and left to weather. A need- 
ed note of darker color is given by the 
exterior wood trim, which is all of pine 
stained a warm, deep brown. At one end 
of the house is a large outside chimney, 


FRONT. ELEVATIOFL 


The frontage is forty-six feet, the main 
body of the house twenty-one feet in depth, 
with an over-all depth of thirty-two feet, 
including the bay in front and the kitchen 
wing. Like all Craftsman houses, it 
shows to much the best advantage in a 
large lot, with plenty of trees, grass and 
shrubbery around, for this is the natural 
environment of a home such as a Crafts- 
man house is planned to be. 

The color scheme of the exterior is rich 
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built of ashlar or rough field stone, with 
chimney-pots of red. This is a most effec- 
tive structural feature, as well as an inter- 
esting variation of color scheme, for the 
massive lines of the chimney give an im- 
pression of rugged strength, and the many 
tints of the stone blend delightfully with 
the prevailing tones of buff and brown, 
the red chimney-pots lending just the 
sharp color-accent needed to give character 
to the whole. 





THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE: SERIES 
OF 1906, NUMBER I 





CORNER OF LIVING-ROOM SHOWING 
FIREPLACE AND WINDOW-SEAT 





VIEW OF DINING-ROOM SHOWING 
CASEMENTS y SIDEBOAD 





PANELED SEAT 
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Recessed porches both at the front and 
the back of the house are so planned that, 
whatever the position of the house with 
regard to the points of the compass, one 
or the other of them will be available at 
any hour of the day. The front porch 
leads to the entrance door and vestibule, 
but the other forms an outdoor section 
of the living room, and may easily be en- 
closed with glass for a sun-parlor in chilly 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ONE 


the exception of those in the kitchen and 
pantry, are all casements, some small and 
square and placed high in the wall, and 
others full size. The upstairs windows 
are double hung, with small panes in the 
upper sash, except in the large dormer at 
the back of the house, which contains five 
square casements, lighting one of the bed- 
rooms and the bathroom. The arrange- 
ment and shape of the windows add much 





END ELEVATIOP 


weather. The recessing of both porches 
gives them the protection on two sides of 
the walls of the building, a plan which 
greatly heightens their usefulness as pos- 
sible sun-parlors. The arched openings 
in the cement walls give a charmingly 
quaint and sheltered effect. The floors 


of both front and back porches are of 
wood, stained brown like the floors inside 
the house. 

On the lower story the windows, with 





to the charm of the exterior from any 
viewpoint. 

The interior of the house is divided into 
seven’ rooms, a small reception hall and 
a bath. The ceilings on the first story 
are nine feet in height, on the second, 
eight feet six inches, and in the basement, 
six feet eight inches high. The house is 
furnace heated, and has a large basement 
divided into two cellars, a laundry and a 
furnace room. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ONE 


The main entrance is at the end of the 
front veranda, where the entrance door 
leads into a small vestibule. This is prop- 
erly a recess in the reception hall, but in 
cold weather it may be curtained off with 
heavy portiéres to avoid draughts. The 
vestibule is rather cool in color treatment, 
if the scheme as suggested here is to be 
carried out; the walls are of rich gray- 
blue and the ceiling of soft yellow. The 


in the division of rooms, the reception 
hall, living room and dining room are so 
arranged as to be really parts of one large 
room. The openings are so broad as to 
suggest almost no division, and yet, by 
the use of screens, any room may be shut 
off from the others as completely as may 
be desired without in any way injuring 
the effect of space given by the vistas of 
the three. To further heighten the effect 
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ENO ELEVATIO“ 


woodwork, like that of all the rooms on 
the first story, is of cypress or hard pine, 
stained to a soft shade of green, through 
which the natural brown of the wood 
shows as an undertoge. The floors 
throughout are stained brown. 


RECEPTION HALL AND LIVING ROOM 


Like so many of the Craftsman 
houses, which are all planned to obtain 
the greatest amount of space and freedom 
and the most interesting structural effect 
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given of one large recessed room, the re- 
ception hall and living room show the 
same color scheme throughout. The 
woodwork is all of the greenish tone 
already described, and the walls are 
golden brown, with soft yellow ceiling 
and plain frieze of the same tone. 
Opposite the vestibule in the hall is a 
long, built-in seat of wood, stained the 
same color as the trim of the room. This 
has a high back, divided into broad panels. 
At the back these panels are of blue-gray 








wall canvas, and at the ends, of wood 
each end of the seat being made of one 
large panel. A pretty structural feature 
is seen in the front posts of these ends, 
which project slightly higher than the 
panels, and are finished with a flat square 
of wood at the top. The pillows of the 
seat as designed here are in cool greens 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ONE 


the window curtains of thin creamy fabric, 
which are stenciled in faint tones. These 
stenciled fabrics are rather expensive if 
bought, but may easily be made at home. 
The stairway is on the same side of the 
hall as the vestibule, that is, directly at 
the front of the house. A coat closet 
divides the space with the lower stairs. 





ana yellows, with a few touches of orange 
and red, the latter giving a bit of strong 
contrast that accents the entire color 


scheme. Just above the paneled back of 
the seat is a connected spot stencil in a 
simple pattern that shows touches of 
gray-blue and brick-red. This stencil 
runs at the same height all around the hall, 
and its design and colors are repeated on 





This staircase has two landings, one three 
steps higher than the other, and these 
landings are lighted with high, small- 
paned casements, each surmounted by a 
window of hammered antique glass, 
leaded, and showing tones of pale yellow 
and light, warm green. 

The principal structural feature in the 
living room is at the front, where the 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ONE 


triple casement windows have beneath 
them a seat nine feet long, flanked on 
either end with a book-case. These book- 
cases are square, projecting rather beyond 
the seat, and are built to the same height 
as the mantel in the center of the side wall. 
The tops form stands on which to set 
growing plants, a very necessary feature 


andirons. A small-paned casement oc- 
cupies the wall space on either side of the 
fireplace, and two more appear at the 
back of the room, on either side of the 
glass door opening into the back porch. 
The back windows are small, and are set 
high in the wall, allowing additional book- 
cases to be placed beneath them if desired. 


SECOND-FLOOR PLAN . 


in the decoration of the room, as the 
green of the foliage adds much to the color 
effect. 

The fireplace, which is opposite to the 
entrance from the reception hall, is built 
of hard-burned red brick. It is low, 
broad, and massive in construction, with 
a wide mantel-shelf supported by sturdy 
corbels, and a broad fireplace opening that 
gives space for good-sized logs and massive 
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On the side wall, between the casements 
which flank the fireplace and the porch 
door, is a corner sufficiently large for a 
writing-desk, and opposite, between the en- 
trance and the corner of the room, is a 
large wall space purposely left for a piano. 
This room would be amply furnished with 
a fairly large table, several arm chairs of 
medium size and one large easy chair, 


which should all be of fumed oak finished 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ONE 


in a warm brown tone, if the scheme as 
here suggested is carried out. The rugs 
in this room should show browns, greens 
and soft yellows, with a few strong 
touches of blue. The woodwork, of 
course, shows the brownish green as in 
the reception hall, and the walls are of 
the same golden brown. The ceiling and 
frieze are of the same yellow as seen in 
the hall, and one clever structural touch 
lends an odd attractiveness to the walls. 
This is given by allowing the uprights of 
the natural wall divisions to project a 
little above the plate-rail which borders 
the lower edge of the frieze, giving the 
effect of slender, square-topped posts. 
The window curtains are the same as in 
the reception hall. 


THE DINING ROOM 

The dining room opens from the right 
side of the reception hall, and, directly 
opposite the entrance so that it forms an 
important element in the vista, is seen 
the main feature of the room, a recessed 
sideboard with triple casements above. 
This sideboard is low and broad in effect. 
In the lower part, a wide opening in the 
center, below the central drawers, gives 
a place for chafing-dish and other large 
articles. On either side of this central 
opening is a square cupboard with paneled 
door, each surmounted by two shallow 
drawers. All the pulls and escutcheons 
are of heavy wrought copper. 

At either end of the room is a group 
of triple casement windows, set at the 
same height as the windows above the 
sideboard. ‘This peculiarity gives an at- 
tractive touch of quaintness to the room. 
The woodwork of the dining room is the 
same as in the hall and living room, and 


the furniture is of oak, finished in a green 
slightly darker than the wood trim. The 
walls are done in a soft, light red, and the 
ceiling in deep cream. A paneled effect 
is given by having a second plate-rail 
around the room at the height of an or- 
dinary wainscot, and by carrying down the 
natural divisions of the wall spaces, such 
as window casings, etc., to the baseboard. 
The rug in this room is in pomegranate 
shades of red and yellow on a green 
ground. The window curtains are of 
natural linen, and hang in straight lines 
from the sash, giving a little touch of cool- 
ness and severity. The electric center 
fixture is in tones of green, with just a 
touch of red in the glass and in the copper 
frame and chain. 


THE KITCHEN 


A door from the dining room leads into 
the pantry, which is provided with a sink 
for washing glasses and with ample cup- 
board room for dishes. From the pantry 
another door leads to the kitchen, which 
is ample in size and well appointed with 
all conveniences. A _ built-in cupboard 
stands near the range, and there is plenty 
of wall space for movable cupboards and 
dressers. A door at the back leads to a 
small porch, and a staircase behind the 
pantry leads down to the cellar and laun- 
dry. 

THE UPPER HALL 


The upper hall, nearly the same size as 
the reception hall and directly above it, 
is done in the same colors as the hall 
below. A touch of light, glowing color 
in addition is given by the leaded glass 
windows on the landing. The arrange- 
ment of wall spaces in the hall gives it 
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a pleasantly symmetrical effect. Two 
doors at either end lead to the four bed- 
rooms, and two doors in the wall opposite 
the stair landing lead respectively to the 
bathroom and a large linen closet. Be- 
tween these two doors is ample space for 
a large chest or a table. There is plenty 
of closet room throughout the entire upper 
story. 


THE BEDROOMS 


The arrangement of the bedrooms in 
this house is the best possible for light, 
air and convenience, as each room is ex- 
posed on two sides. The front bedroom 
at the right has walls in brownish tan, 
with frieze and ceiling in a soft yellowish 
pink. The rug has a body of light gray 
blue, with bands of tan and yellow pink. 
The soft, cream-tinted window hangings 
are stenciled with a small motif corre- 
sponding in culor with the tones seen in 
the rug. The furniture of fumed oak is 
finished in light brown, and the wood- 
work throughout all the bedrooms is 
stained to a soft silver gray. 

The room just back of this is cooler in 
color. The walls are done with a figured 
paper showing an indeterminate figure in 


cream, dull violet and green against a 
background of gray-green. The floor of 
this room is covered with Japanese mat- 
ting, showing a Japanese figure in violet 
and green. The rug is of plain green 
and is small. The window curtains are 
in plain, clear white, and of some thin 
fabric like dotted mull. The furniture is 
of silver gray maple. 

At the left side of the house the front 
bedroom has walls of gray-blue, with 
frieze and ceiling of soft, creamy yellow. 
The rug shows a green ground with a 
conventional figure in green and a border 
of gray-blue and soft brown tones. The 
furniture is of dark brown fumed oak. 
The creamy window curtains are stenciled 
in faint tones of pale rose and green. 

The rear room shows a greenish yellow 
tint in the walls, with a ceiling of pure 
white and the frieze of cream, showing 
an indefinite figure in slightly darker tones. 
The rug is in light blue green with bands 
of the same yellowish green that appears 
in the walls. The bed is of polished 
brass, and the furniture of mahogany; 
the bedcover and curtains showing a 
creamy tint with suggestions of pale rose 
in the design. 









ALS IK KAN 


66? \ HERE are two great problems 
that open out before everyone: 
First, how to get a living, and 
second, how to get the most meaning out 
of life. Often, the first overshadows the 
second, until the latter has become to 
many a half-forgotten dream.” 

This trenchant summary of modern 
industrial conditions is quoted from a 
paper read by Edward Thomas Hewitt 
before the Technical Society of the Pacific 
Coast, and afterwards reprinted in 
pamphlet form from the Journal of the 
Association of Engineering Societies. 
The subject of the paper is Trade Schools, 
which are now universally recognized in 
this and other countries to be a leading 
factor in the solution of the complex in- 
dustrial and social problem of modern 
times. The old apprenticeship system 
has done its work and passed. It belong- 
ed to an earlier day. With the huge 
modern organization, and the divisions 
and minute subdivisions of labor, the 
thorough workman of former times has 
necessarily given place to the man who 
does his appointed task with the regu- 
larity and monotony of a machine, having 
little or no interest in the completed work 
and regarding his share in it only as a 
personal application of the curse laid upon 
Adam. If he happens to be sober and 
industrious enough to “hold his job,” it 
means a living for himself and his family, 
but that the most meaning can be got out 
of life through work, has indeed become 
a half-forgotten dream. This for the 
passing generation of workers; better days 
are dawning for that which is to take its 
place. 
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The right education of the working 
man or woman is a problem that affects 
the whole structure of society. Far more 
than the mere doing of the work itself, 
it means the right attitude toward all 
work,—the joy in it for its own sake,—the 
poignant pleasure and self-respect that 
come to that man alone who puts soul 
and brain and brawn into what he does, 
and who can look at his work when it is 
done and say: Behold, it is good. This 
joy of creation was known to the artisan 
as well as the artist of a simpler time; 
now, there is too much truth in the popu- 
lar belief that it is the reward of the artist 
alone. 

Present conditions are not altogether to 
be deplored; what is needed is not so 
much a return to the old as an adjustment 
to the new. And this is the self-appoint- 
ed task of the trade schools. Under the 
old system of apprenticeship thorough 
workmen were produced, but the tradi- 
tion that the shop was the best school and 
that a boy who meant to learn a trade 
would better enter it as soon as possible 
left very little room for the mental train- 
ing that might mean mastery instead of 
day labor for the day’s wage. In these 
times every parent is anxious that his 
children should have as good an education 
as possible,—better than he had himself 
if it can in any way be managed, and 
great sacrifices are sometimes made to 
enable the boy or girl to continue at 
school. The trouble is that, while edu- 
cation undoubtedly means far greater 
power for work, it is not always the most 
practical education for any particular line 
of work that is to be found in the ordinary 
school. To quote again from Mr. 
Hewitt: 
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“A large majority of the graduates of 
grammar schools entered for employment 
at almost anything they could find to do, 
having no definite plan in view. If they 
chose a trade, they possibly attended a 
night school. Many a boy has gone 
through life totally unfitted for any par- 
ticular calling. Restrictions as to the 
number of apprentices still further placed 
him in a precarious position. * * * 
Boys having a natural aptitude for me- 
chanics are now entering trade schools, as 
they give them a better opportunity for 
developing their talents and for finding 
out for themselves what particular line 
of work they are best suited to follow. 
* * * While there was much good 
in the old apprenticeship system, it is 
evidently inadequate under present condi- 
tions. Business is conducted by em- 
ployers for profit, and it costs something 
to teach the apprentice his trade, so the 
boy often loses a great deal of time doing 
rough work. If he shows an aptitude, he 
may possibly be given some small job on 
which to try his skill. If he spoils it, 
some time may elapse before he is given 
another opportunity. As a rule, in the 
average shop, he has to shift for himself.” 
This question of the best training for 
a high-grade workman has been solved 
by some of the large organizations of this 
country by the establishment of a com- 
pletely equipped training-school for ap- 
prentices in connection* with the shop, but 
this system is necessarily limited to the 
largest manufacturing companies. For 
the rest, the trade schools supply the need, 
giving to young people a thorough and 
systematic training in a large number of 
industrial pursuit. As Mr. Hewitt 
says: 
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“Passing through the many different 
departments of a large modern school de- 
voted to the training of young men in 
the mechanic arts, the question arises in 
our mind, What would our youth do if 
such schools did not exist? Observe them 
carefully, see how engrossed they are with 
their work. They have learned the 
secret of being happy through occupation. 
Greater interest is taken in mathematics 
and science, for the students now see their 
application. The knowledge of free-hand 
drawing enables them to make quick, 
serviceable sketches. The study of me- 
chanics, including the strength of ma- 
terials, helps them in machine design. 
Boiler and engine tests are conducted 
under the most favorable conditions. In 
the school devoted to the building trades, 
everything is considered that is necessary 
in the construction of a complete building. 
Agricultural schools will enable the future 
farmer to manage his farm to better ad- 
vantage. The field of industrial chemis- 
try is now offering abundant opportuni- 
ties. Such an earnest desire is shown by 
the students, that the noon hour is utilized 
by many for work, as they do not want to 
lose a minute. Discipline is maintained 
not by severity or strictness, but by leav- 
ing the students on their honor to conduct 
themselves in a proper manner. The 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted is 
to compel a student to remain out of his 
class. The experiments in the laboratory, 
work in the shop, studies in the class room, 
track athletics, social pleasures, are taken 
up with enthusiasm. Under such in- 
fluences a splendid type of man is pro- 
duced.” 

In this last sentence lies the whole gist 
of the matter, and the secret of the rapid- 
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ly-growing popularity of trade schools. 
The business of the shop is to turn out a 
product of one sort or another which may 
be sold at a profit, the training of the 
apprentice is incidental; the business of 
the trade school is to turn out men and 
women technically equipped to do good 
work in the line for which they are most 
fitted by nature, and mentally equipped to 
get the most meaning out of life through 
the work that is to be done. The school 
and the shop has each its mission to per- 
form, and when they work together for 
the same purpose, the whole status of 
labor and trade will be revolutionized. 

That this day is rapidly approaching 
is seen by the marvelous growth and 
spread of the trade school idea. Not 
only are there institutions of this sort in 
nearly all the leading cities of the United 
States and Europe, but they are even 
springing up in the Far East. It goes 
without saying that the ambitious and pro- 
gressive Japanese were among the first to 
avail themselves of the advantages of in- 
dustrial training by the establishment of 
trade schools along with other Western 
educational institutions, but the establish- 
ment of the Kamehameha Schools in 
Hawaii and the Philippine School of Arts 
and Trades in Manila are significant signs 
of the times. In the south, Booker T. 
Washington is trying to solve the negro 
problem by this method of education, and 
it has already done wonders for the im- 
provement of social conditions in the con- 
gested centers of the north. 

As Grover Cleveland, in laying the 
cornerstone for the new building of the 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, in 
New York said: “Public appropriations 


and private charity are mindful of men 
and women in poverty, sickness and dis- 
tress; orphan boys and girls are compas- 
sionately cared for and sheltered, but it 
was an inspiration of genuine benevolence 
which led to a different field of human 
endeavor, and to the establishment of an 
agency for good which goes farther than 
to furnish the objects of its care food and 
raiment, and the things that perish with 
the using. Here, girls and boys, who 
would otherwise be shut out from oppor- 
tunity for needed improvement, are to be 
taught remunerative occupations, and thus 
the thoughts and inclinations of these 
children will be molded so as to affect 
our citizenship and our country’s weal for 
years to come.” 


XPRESSIONS of opinion from 

nearly every viewpoint of modern 
thought and feeling have reached us con- 
cerning “Christ Among His Fellowmen” 
since the publication of that remarkable 
article in THE CraFTrsMAN for Decem- 
ber. And each additional comment 
strengthens the conclusion reached so 
often and by so many roads—that human 
nature is much the same to-day as it was 
two thousand years ago, and that, if 
Christ walked once more among His 
fellowmen, His chosen companions and 
followers would be those who dwell 
among the simple realities of life,—not 
only those whose worship of Him is for- 
mulated in creed or dogma or churchly 
ceremony for the most part as alien to 
His teachings as were the rigid obser- 
vances of the Pharisees. 

One eminent and learned critic writes: 
“IT am, I think, in sympathy with the 
sentiment, but I was a little disappointed 
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to find in it nothing that will particularly 
impress those who have made a special 
study of the recent literature concerning 
Jesus.” 

Therein lies the whole meaning and 
value of the article. It was never in- 
tended to “impress those who have made 
a study of the recent literature concerning 
Jesus,” but to remind those who toil amid 
the pitiless rush and jostle of modern 
conditions, of that gracious living Pres- 
ence which once “touched with new 
meaning all the dusty ways of life.” The 
literature concerning Jesus is ample and 
very learned; it is filled with ingenious 
interpretations of His teachings and with 
applications of them to all personal and 
social conditions. The simple story of 
“Christ Among His Fellowmen” is writ- 
ten upon “the homely page of daily ex- 
istence” for us today as it was for the 
fishermen of Galilee, and to him who will 
understand it will bring anew the same 
message of cheer and calm. It is as new 
—and as old—as the blossoming of a 
spring flower which, heedless of the bot- 
anist’s classification, lives only to add 
its share to the sum of the world’s beauty. 

Christ Himself paid scant heed to the 
wealthy and the learned of His day, but 
“everywhere the country folk, yet sensi- 
tive to the intuitive leadings of love, 
heard gladly this new teacher who an- 
swered to an instinctive need of their 
natures.” His message was brought to 
the poor,—to the working people for 
whom He dignified the common things of 
life, teaching them a just appreciation of 
its values. To receive that teaching 
again in all its simple purity and deep 
wisdom would go far toward solving the 
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social problems of today. No man 
reaches out more eagerly or more intelli- 
gently after the best than the working 
man. His line of thought is straight- 
forward and vigorous and he has an 
almost intuitive grasp of the truth. He 
thinks much, hears much, reads much, 
upon religion, politics and _ sociology. 
The trouble is that he so often gets dross 
instead of gold, and unconsciously ac- 
quires false standards which feed his dis- 
content. If the church today could 
teach what Christ taught, and could bring 
home with living force its message, strip- 
ped of all dogma, to the same class of 
people to whose faith and love was en- 
trusted the germ of Christianity, the 
work of reforming social conditions would 
be done. The whole social structure is 
founded on the common things. of life, 
if these are right the accessories will take 
care of themselves. Create higher stand- 
ards at the foundation of society and the 
influence will sweep like a flame to the 
top. If churches relied less upon theol- 
ogy and more upon the everyday lesson 
taught by the humanity of the living 
Christ,—a lesson as near to the hearts of 
the people of today as it was when Christ 
walked among men as one of them, there 
would be less “literature concerning 
Jesus” and more response to “the in- 
stinctive need of their natures.” 

Another critic, and this a busy news- 
paper man, comes closest of all to the 
meaning of the article and the reason why 
it was not only given such prominence in 
Tue CraFTsMAN, but has been issued in 
book form that it may have longer life 
and wider distribution. In fact, he ex- 
plains it all when he writes: “Those who 












are accustomed to think of Christ as a 
man of sorrows, an ascetic, sometimes 
wonder how his disciples could have been 
so drawn to Him. In this article such 
persons will find an answer to their 
wonder. One reads it from page to page 
with a growing sense of, and delight in, 
the companionship and lovableness of the 
Nazarene, and lays down the magazine 
quite sure that he will never again look 
upon Christ in the same light as for- 
merly.” 


NOTES 


N connection with our editorial on 
| Trade Schools, this account, by Liv- 

ingston Wright, of the benefits con- 
ferred upon wage-earning girls by the 
Boston Trade School for Girls, seems very 
pertinent as a practical example of what 
is being done in this direction. 

While Gov. Douglas’s commission is 
holding hearings and talking about giving 
the working people education in the trades, 
public-spirited women are running the 
Boston Trade School for girls at 674 
Massachusetts avenue, where sixty girls at 
a time are taught dressmaking and milli- 
nery, and are thus enabled to earn an 
honest living without being exposed to the 
dreadful physical and moral conditions 
which so often beset the untrained work- 
ing girl. 

From half-past eight in the morning 
until five in the afternoon the school 
house, which is a former lodging house 
refitted, is crowded with happy and in- 
dustrious girls. In the basement is a 
kitchen and lunchroom. Here every noon 
a division of the girls prepares and serves 
a simple lunch for the others. A teacher 
of cooking is provided and each girl con- 
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tributes ten cents a week for materials. 
They cook soup, gingerbread, and oc- 
casionally ice cream, to supplement the 
lunches brought from home. The girl 
by this means learns the lesson of simple 
nourishing food; that if she is not proper- 
ly fed she cannot work efficiently. She 
learns, too, how to set a table and to serve 
her meal neatly and attractively; she has 
constantly before her an object lesson in 
coéperation, for by clubbing together 
many girls get substantial additions to 
their lunches at an expense of two cents 
a day per girl. Already a great improve- 
ment appears in the sort of lunch a girl 
brings from home, for pies and pickles 
have largely given way to sandwiches and 
wholesome bread and butter. It is hoped 
eventually that this kitchen may be the 
means of training efficient house servants; 
up to the present, however, the aim has 
been the training of the girl herself and 
the development in her of a desire to have 
healthy, clean conditions in the lunch- 
rooms of whatever establishment she may 
work in. 

On the first floor a class of girls is busy 
at millinery. These girls do about every- 
thing involved in the making of a hat ex- 
cept to make the frame. They cover and 
trim, they braid strips of cloth and ribbons 
into fancy coverings, in short they turn 
out hats that can be and are worn. 

On the floor above is a class in plain 
sewing and dressmaking. A girl is first 
taught how to sit at her work and how to 
hold and handle a needle. She is then 


set at learning how to make plain gar- 
ments, and from that she passes to the 
cutting and making of dresses. Every girl 
learns how to operate a sewing machine, 
both foot power and electric power. 
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On the upper story is a designing room. 
Here the girls are trained in the principles 
of design as applied to dressmaking and 
millinery, including a thorough course in 
colors and their combinations. Each girl 
receives weekly instruction in domestic 
science, one hour and a half, designing, 
three hours, physical culture one-half hour 
daily, and the rest of the time she devotes 
to her trade, which is dressmaking or 
millinery as the case may be. 

No girl is taken who is not old enough 
to work under the state law, which places 
the limit at fourteen, and graduates of the 
grammar school are preferred. Indeed, 
in a short time graduation from the gram- 
mar school will be required for admission. 
The school is full and a waiting list is 
kept of girls seeking admission. Last year 
ninety-four girls were trained in the 
school. A girl is put into a position as 


soon as she is competent, the length of 
time needed of course varying with the in- 


dividual, but generally not less than six 
months. The managers intend as soon 
as possible not to take any girl for less 
than a full year. The school is in no 
sense a neighborhood institution, the girls 
coming from all parts of the city and from 
neighboring towns. 

The monetary value of the training to 
the girl may best be shown by actual illus- 
trations. The other day three girls were 
placed in dressmaking establishments at 
$4, $5, and $6 a week respectively. The 
untrained girl usually gives the first six 
months of her time, and then receives 
$2.50 a week for the remainder of the first 
year, $3 a week for the second and $4 a 
week for the third; in other words, of 
these three graduates the girl who com- 


menced at the lowest wage earned, as the 
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result of her training, wages she could not 
otherwise have worked up to until her 
third year of employment. Another girl, 
who was going into a chocolate factory at 
two or three dollars a week, was per- 
suaded to study millinery at the school. 
She obtained a position and at the end of 
her first week found she had earned $9 
by piece work. 

These girls are almost all of them the 
daughters of men earning a small daily 
wage,—teamsters, day laborers and the 
like. To keep them in school represents 
a real sacrifice on the part of the parents. 
One girl who lived in the suburbs earned, 
with the aid of her mother, about $100 
in the course of the summer, by taking in 
washing, to pay her railway fare to school 
during the winter. In some cases the 
parent has been able to afford the time of 
the girl, but has been quite unable to pay 
her car fares. A number of girls have 
been helped by the school sufficiently to 
make possible the completion of their train- 
ing. In one case a girl’s father came to 
the school and said that he must take her 
out; his wife was ill, there were younger 
children, and her labor was needed. The 
principal of the school persuaded him to 
permit the girl to continue for a little time 
and help was given her until she could 
support herself. She is now helping an 
invalid mother and her younger brothers 
and sisters. 

A beginning of the school was made in 
the summer of 1904, when a course of 
nine weeks was planned as an experiment. 
Inquiry had developed the astounding fact 
that seventy-five per cent. of the girls 
graduating from Boston grammar schools 
were going to work in trades in which the 
physical or moral conditions were fre- 
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quently bad. Many children of fourteen 
were going into the laundries, where the 
work of eight or nine hours in a day, with- 
out a single opportunity to sit down, was 
too severe for the strength of a growing 
girl, stunting body and mind. Hun- 
dreds were going into the chocolate fac- 
tories, where the work is of the most me- 
chanical sort, paying at best only $6 a 
week, and, in the smaller factories, with 
many temptations added to the insufficient 
wage. Thousands more were securing 
employment in the great department stores 
as cash girls, where the opportunities for 
advancement amount to almost nothing. 
Most of the department stores were tak- 
ing girls in as cash girls, keeping them a 
few years, and then discharging them to 
shift for themselves upon the streets or 
elsewhere. 

It is in the protection it has afforded 
to the girl against the dangers which be- 
set the untrained worker, and in fts con- 
sequent help toward the solution of the 
economic problem: “What shall we do 
with our girl ?”, so perplexing to thousands 
of homes, that the Trade School has done 
its most interesting and valuable work for 
the community. One girl came with a 
note from her mother saying that it had 
hitherto been impossible to keep her per- 
sistently at anything long enough to make 
a success of it. She entered the school, 
getting up at half past six in the morning 
to reach school in season. It took a good 
deal of persuasion to keep up her courage, 
but she finally graduated and is now earn- 
ing good wages. For such a girl the life 
of a cash girl would have been most in- 
jurious. 

Another, whose personal attractiveness 
had produced bad habits of impudence and 


forwardness during a brief department 
store experience, was admitted and care- 
fully trained for three months, without 
much appreciable benefit. Finally, as a 
last resort, she was set to work for a dress- 
maker, who, after two weeks, sent the girl 
back with the message that she was abso- 
lutely useless and probably always would 
be. The situation was talked over with 
the girl, whose ambition was at last arous- 
ed. She went to work with a will and 
after a few months the same dressmaker 
was persuaded to give her another trial. 
This time the message came back “send 
six more girls like her.” 

This school is making women and 
efficient workers in the community out of 
these girls. At least one graduate has 
developed sufficient talent to justify in- 
terested friends in giving her a course of 
instruction at Pratt Institute. What 
shall we do with our girl? If she is 
to work in the trades, give her preliminary 
training. 


REVIEWS 
~ TUDENTS of ancient pottery will 


welcome a most valuable addition 

to its literature in the shape of an 
exhaustive historical and technical treatise 
on Greek, Etruscan and Roman pottery, 
by H. B. Walters, M. A., F.S. A. The 
book is based on the work of Dr. Samuel 
Birch, which, since its first edition in 1857, 
has been the recognized authority on this 
subject. A second and enlarged edition 
of Dr. Birch’s work was brought out in 
1873, but, as Mr. Walters notes in his 
preface, the succeeding years have seen 
not only a trebling of the bulk of material 
available for this work, but such a marked 
advance in the facilities for accurate study 
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that now Greek ceramics have become one 
of the most advanced and firmly based 
branches of classical archaeology. 

Hence the present work, which, while 
following in the main the plan adopted 
by Dr. Birch, supplements it by bringing 
the subject up to date. Oriental pottery 
has been omitted from this treatise, part- 
ly from lack of space, and partly because 
the subject is of such importance as to need 
a separate work which shall deal with it 
alone, and for the same reason the pottery 
of the Celts and of Northern Europe has 
also been ignored. 

Part I is chiefly technical and deals with 
Greek pottery in general, the sites and cir- 
cumstances of the discovery of Greek vases, 
the various uses of clay, the uses and 
shapes of Greek vases, and the technical 
processes that produced them. A history 
of Greek vase-painting follows, dealing 
with the primitive fabrics, the rise of vase- 
painting in Greece and Ionia, the Athen- 
ian black-figured and the red-figured vases, 
closing with the white-ground painting and 
the later fabrics and designs. 

The second volume includes both Greek 
and Roman pottery. The subject of the 
decorations on Greek vases is handled at 
length, showing the use made of repre- 
sentations of Olympian deities, of demigods 
and the denizens of the nether world, and 
of heroic legends, as well as a multitude of 
subjects from ordinary life. One chapter 
is devoted to the details of types, arrange- 
ment and ornamentation, and another to 
the importance, character and chronology 
of the inscriptions on Greek vases. 

Under the head of Italian Pottery are 
included Etruscan and South Italian pot- 
tery, the use of terracotta in Roman 
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sculpture and architecture, Roman lamps, 
the technical processes, shapes and uses of 
Roman pottery, the pottery of Arretium 
and the different provincial fabrics. 

The two large volumes are enriched 
with three hundred illustrations, includ- 
ing eight colored plates of especially im- 
portant pieces. An extensive bibliography 
of French, German, English and Ameri- 
can books on pottery is included, giving all 
the reliable authorities on the subject. 
(History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman, by H. B. Walters, 
M.A., F.S. A. Twovols. 1092 pages. 
300 illustrations. Printed by Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ld., London and 
Aylesbury, England. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price $15.00 net.) 


UR exquisite little volumes are 
among the latest contributions of 
Thomas B. Mosher to the choice editions 
of literary masterpieces. All are printed 
on Van Gelder hand made paper, with 
luxuriously wide margins illuminated 
initials and perfect typography,—four lit- 
tle marvels of the printer’s art that would 
rejoice the heart of any bibliophile. The 
largest, which is bound in stiff covers of 
delicate blue-gray, is another edition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous open let- 
ter to the Rev. Doctor Hyde of Honolulu, 
in defense of Father Damien. The bibli- 
ography of this masterpiece of fiery elo- 
quence is given in full, and Edward Clif- 
ford’s beautiful portrait of Father Damien, 
reproduced on parchment, is shown as a 
frontispiece. 
A selection of Walt Whitman’s poems, 
compiled by Horace Traubel from 








“Leaves of Grass” and entitled “The 
Book of Heavenly Death,” is issued in the 
same style. Only five hundred copies 
have been printed, and the type distributed, 
which is a pity, for thousands of the 
worshippers of Whitman would be de- 
lighted with this wonderful little volume 
of the poet’s loftiest utterances. The 
frontispiece is the “Lear” portrait of 
Whitman. 

The third volume is Oscar Wilde’s 
“The Soul of Man Under Socialism,” 
with Thomas Maitland Cleland’s portrait 
of the poet as a frontispiece. The book is 
bound in limp green-gray paper, with let- 
tering in scarlet and black. The last and 
smallest of the group is Richard Jefferies’ 
idyllic bit of prose, “The Pageant of Sum- 
mer,” with a preface by Thomas Coke 
Watkins, a tiny book that could almost be 
carried in a waistcoat pocket, bound in 
limp gray-blue paper with lettering and 
design in scarlet and black. [Father 
Damien,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
8714x9 inches, 34 pages; “The Book of 
Heavenly Death,” by Walt Whitman, 
534x7% inches, 94 pages; “The Soul of 
Man Under Socialism,” by Oscar Wilde, 
5x634 inches, 90 pages; “The Pageant of 
Summer,” by Richard Jefferies, 3x534 
inches, 52 pages. Published by Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Maine. ] 


SECOND edition has appeared of 
“The Iberian,” an Anglo-Greek 
play by Osborn Rennie Lamb and H. 
Claiborne Dixon. It is a charming little 


volume, printed in scarlet and black on 
deep cream hand made paper, and bound 
in leather and boards of soft wood-brown. 
“The Iberian” is a play in one act, written 
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with the idea of combining the character- 
istics of the ancient Greek drama with 
those of the modern romantic play. The 
ancient drama has been followed in the 
unities of time, place and theme, as well 
as in the simplicity of the plot and the ap- 
pearance upon the scene of the Chorus and 
Semi-Chorus. The scene is laid in 
Athens, 435 B. C., when the city was at 
the height of her glory. The play, which 
is dramatic in the emotions depicted, rather 
than in incident, is in verse, of which many 
different forms are skillfully employed. 
The verse is by Mr. Lamb, and the musical 
score, which is published separately, by 
Mr. Dixon. The blending of the ancient 
and modern form has been so cleverly and 


‘subtly done that the effect is most interest- 


ing. The value, however, seems chiefly 
literary. Many will read it with pleasure, 
but if staged it would be likely to appeal 
only to the elect who have an appreciation 
of the spirit and form of the ancient 
drama. [“The Iberian,” by Osborn Ren- 
nie Lamb and H. Claiborne Dixon, 51x 
7%, inches, 79 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 
Published by Ames & Rollinson, 203 
Broadway, New York.] 


GROUP of clever and somewhat 

iconoclastic art criticisms by Kenyon 
Cox is entitled “Old Masters and New.” 
It is in two parts, the first devoted to the 
greatest sculptors and painters of the Re- 
naissance, and the second, to a few of the 
painters of the nineteenth century and one 
sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens. Mr. Cox’s 
criticisms of some of the idols of the 
academic heart are daring, but they sound 
honest and trustworthy and they are 
certainly interesting. Mr. Cox has the 
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courage of some very sensible convic- 
tions, and he expresses them without 
fear or favor, Ruskin and many 
others to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Of the older painters, he enters 
rather energetically into the defense of 
Perugino, and sees to it that he has fair 
play in the matter of his morals and re- 
ligion, which are popularly supposed to 
have run a close second to those of that 
picturesque rascal, Benvenuto Cellini, al- 
though along much less precipitous ways. 
As to art, Mr. Cox admits the never-end- 
ing “dolly” angels and madonnas of Peru- 
gino, but maintains that in the rendering of 
space in landscape he was the greatest of 
all masters, save only Raphael. 

In a broad and just appreciation of both 
Michelangelo and Raphael, he brings out 
clearly the individualistic and romantic 
genius of the former, both in temperament 
and in work, throwing it into strong con- 
trast with the sunny, classic temperament 
of Raphael. Of the Venetian painters, 
the favorite of Mr. Cox is Paul Veronese, 
whom he exalts far above Titian and 
Tintoretto, even while acknowledging the 
mastership of both. The paintings be- 
loved of Ruskin in the Scuola di San 
Rocco, with the exception of one little 
Titian, “high over a door and nearly in- 
visible,” Mr. Cox denounces with especial 
vigor, declaring that there is “scarcely a 
picture that has any value other than as 
an awful warning, or that is worth five 
minutes of the time of any one but the 
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professed critic and historian of art.” 
Further he enunciates the startling heresy : 
“If Titian is often mediocre, Tintoretto 
is often, perhaps most often, downright 
bad—bad with a thorough, uncompromis- 
ing badness that is surprising.” Yet, on 
the other hand, he says of Titian: “He 
was the greatest of portrait painters and 
of the painters of the nude. Give him a 
limited space and a model, and he is unsur- 
passable.” And of Tintoretto: “One of 
the first painters of all time when he took 
the time to be so.” 

Diirer, Rubens, Frans Hals, Rembrandt 
and William Blake represent the German, 
Dutch and English schools of the Re- 
naissance in Mr. Cox’s book, and all are 
handled as much without gloves as the 
Italian masters. Among the nineteenth 
century paintings, qne chapter is devoted 
to Ford Madox Brown and the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, followed by criticisms 
of Millais and Burne-Jones. Of the 
French painters, Meissonier, Baudry and 
Puvis de Chavannes are chosen, the high- 
est niche being given to Baudry. With 
his contemporaries, Mr. Cox fs pleasant 
and diplomatic, as is proven by his essays 
on Whistler, Sargent and St. Gaudens. 
Altogether, the book is delightfully vivid 
and interesting, besides presenting several 
new viewpoints of well-known art-idols. 
(“Old Masters and New,” by Kenyon 
Cox. 311 pages. Published by Fox, 
Duffield and Co., New York. Price 
$1.50. Postage 10 cents.) 





THE CRAFTSMAN’S OPEN DOOR 


SUGGESTIONS OF INTEREST TO HOME-BUILDERS 
AND HOME-MAKERS 


EFORE the Happy New Year dawns THE CraFrsMAN hopes to be prepared 
B to welcome its friends to its New York Exposition Department and Business 

Offices at 29 West Thirty-fourth Street, a few doors east of Broadway at 
Herald Square. As the readers of THE CrarrsMAN have already been informed, 
this Exposition Department is intended to be in itself a practical illustration not 
only of Craftsman ideas and principles, but others naturally allied to them, in all 
that relates to home-building and furnishing. 

The Open Door extends a special invitation to its business friends and patrons 
to come and see just what The Craftsman Movement means in its latest and growing 
development all over the country. As an indication of this growth it may interest 
our business patrons to know that over four hundred of the Craftsman house de- 
signs, with plans and specifications, have been selected by members of the Homebuilders’ 
Club, and furnished by The Craftsman’s architectural department during the past 
year, and the demand for these modern homes, ranging in cost from two to fifteen 
thousand dollars, is steadily increasing from month to month. Also, that sixty or 
more of the representative firms in the leading cities of the United States are 
Craftsman Associates, handling the products of The Craftsman Workshops, and 
at all times prepared to furnish the latest productions of Craftsman designs. 

The courtesies of this Open Door department are cordially extended to our 
business patrons, all of whom are invited to make it interesting as a feature of home 
education by affording definite information not always obtainable from the formal 
announcements in our business pages. 

ss 

SANITARY Many practical conditions enter into the making of a model 
PLUMBING home, none of which is of more vital importance than safe 
FOR THE HOME $end sanitary plumbing. With this condition neglected, the 

household risks and invites the ever present danger of turn- 
ing the home into a hospital or a house of mourning. The science of public sani- 
tation has made great progress of late years, but this alone does not protect the home. 
For these reasons the Open Door welcomes the opportunity of presenting to its readers, 
from time to time, the results of long experience by The Standard Manufacturing 
Company, one of the foremost firms of sanitary plumbers in the country. 

Standard Porcelain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories are now recognized 
not only as the ideal and perfect sanitary fixtures for a modern house, but it is ad- 
mitted that their installation represents an asset which largely increases the value itself 
of the building. 

A large number of architects and builders throughout the country specify Standard 
fixtures because of their snow white purity, because of the perfect enamel surface, 
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because of their indestructibility, because of the invariable exterior beauty of the fix- 
tures, and finally because they represent the highest point of modern sanitation in the 
home. All dangers of defective plumbing, odors, etc., caused by such plumbing, are 
entirely eliminated by installing Standard ware. No home can be considered com- 
fortable, modern, nor even healthful, unless equipped with this beautiful ware. The 
cost of installing Standard fixtures is moderate enough to satisfy the most economical, 
whilst the variety of patterns and styles is large enough to please the most fastidious. 
The time is already here when a house containing old fashioned baths and lavatories 
is considered not only out of date, but unhealthy. 

The Standard people also make complete fixtures for kitchen and laundry. Por- 
celain enameled, one-piece kitchen sinks and laundry trays are being fitted in all 
modern houses. 

The handsome booklet of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company entitled “Modern 
Bathrooms” can be secured by any person writing for it and enclosing six cents in 
postage. This is undoubtedly the most beautiful book ever issued on this most in- 
teresting and educational subject. 


as Ss 
ARTISTIC A distinct advance has been made by The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
HOMECRAFT pany in the manufacture of artistic stains for interior woodwork 
STAINS and fine furniture. In Handcraft Stains they have improved the 
tone of a number of popular shades and have added some new 
creations that are handsome indeed. The list of nine oak stains includes a Cathedral 
Oak Stain which gives the deep reddish brown effect of ancient cathedral furniture; a 


Tavern Oak Stain which produces a soft grayish brown effect with a distinct green 
undertone; an Old English Oak Stain, a deep rich reddish brown with a more dis- 
tinct red undertone than Cathedral Oak. The entire line is sure to be popular with 
“Craftsman” readers since the shades have an individual richness of tone and a trans- 
parency which brings out the natural beauty of the grain of the wood. They have 
no difficult working qualities and are easy to apply. The Company will send anyone 
interested a color card showing the actual stains on veneer. 


se 

OLD FURNITURE A series of publications of educational value and exceptional 
OLD CHINA AND _interest to lovers of the antique is announced by the Frederick 
OLD LACES - A. Stokes Company, New York, in our business columns. 

Each volume contains all that one needs to know about the 
special subject treated, whether it be Old Pewter, Old Furniture, Old China, beauti- 
ful Laces or Oriental Rugs. ‘These books have been prepared by experts, with special 
reference to the needs of the amateur and to guard the collector against deception. A 
great amount of trustworthy information is given in simple language and at a reason- 
able price. Descriptive circulars of the several publications will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the publishers. 
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CALIFORNIA’S An ideal location for winter rest and recreation is “The New 
MISSION Glenwood” at Riverside, California. Its only drawback seems to 
HOTEL be that “The New Glenwood” is a hard place to tear yourself 

away from and is apt to tempt the visitor to poetize in prose and 
verse in order to fittingly describe the peculiar and varied charms of the hotel and its 
setting in this garden spot of the Sierras, with its “invigorating but unobtrusive 
climate.” We quote from a charming tribute in verse to California’s Mission Hotel, 


rechristened by the poet “The New Alhambra,” the following stanzas by Miss M. M. 
Eliot, which is only one of many enthusiastic utterances showered upon the genial and 
accomplished proprietor, Mr. Frank A. Miller, by departing visitors: 


The cherished volume of my youth was one It is the same, the terraced roofs, the towers, 
That held the legends of a Moorish king, The arched portal and the massive walls. 

Who built a palace in the hills of Spain. The overhanging balconies and courts, 

It stood, when battlement and tower were done, The gay crowds idling through the happy hours, 
Protected and environed by a ring In open gallery and pillared halls, 

Of vast Sierras and wide verdant plains. The music, and the revels, and the sports. 


It seems so strange in this far Western land, What flash of genius caught the grace and charm 
To find my childhood’s palace of delights ; Of those enchanting stories of the Past. 

The mountains glistening in the summer air, And wrought them in the Glenwood of to-day, 
The fragrant orange groves, the valleys fanned Which stands a living picture, clear and warm, 
By cooling breezes from the snowy heights, Of that far time, and on its walls are cast 

With roses upon roses everywhere. The splendors of an age long passed away. 


—M. M, B. 
ss 


CROWN SANITARY The adoption of sanitary floorings in the home, as well 
FLOORING as in public buildings, especially for kitchens, bathrooms, 
pantries and lavatories, is one of the marked and growing features in house building. 

Non-absorbent, fire-proof, durable, elastic to the tread, smooth but not slippery, 
are some of the practical features of the combination known as Crown Sanitary 
Flooring, and in addition to its utility special attention has been paid to the artistic 
needs by securing a variety of colors to permit the flooring to harmonize with its 
surroundings. ‘The standard red is a warm, beautiful shade, neither glaring or dull 
but having the quiet glow found in the reds of Persian carpets or rugs. The buff and 
gray tints are especially suited for rooms with southern exposure, giving a cool and 
pleasing effect. The darker shade of gray is well adapted for borders, and many ar- 
tistic combinations and designs may be obtained by using these various colors in con- 
junction. ‘The use of the Crown Sanitary base eliminates all joints and cracks be- 
tween the floor and wall, preventing all accumulations and permitting thorough 
cleansing. Its flexibility makes it easy of adjustment to corners and the material can 
be applied over wood, iron, granolithic cement or good concrete foundations. The 
Robert Keasbey Company, New York, will gladly send their booklet on this subject 
and other forms of sanitary flooring, upon application. 
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TIMELY GIFT Something more than a gift, in the ordinary sense of the 
FOR THE term, is realized by the selection of the Safecraft Dower 
“HAPPY COUPLE” Chest for the “happy couple” in completing the outfit for a 

new home. Such a selection provides an heirloom for the 
preservation of other heirlooms and treasures around which clusters so many tender 
associations as time goes on. Of all the devices in modern safecraft the bride’s or 
dower chest appeals to both sense and sentiment and is a most appropriate gift for 
the Christmas season or the Happy New Year. These dower chests vary in size to 
suit requirements, and, as will be seen in the illustrated announcement in our busi- 
ness pages, in external appearance resemble a handsome oaken chest or one in any 
other style of finish desired. ‘The chest is lined with cedar and upon lifting the lid 
an open tray is disclosed. A further examination shows that the whole panel at one 
side is easily removable, and behind this is concealed a convenient steel safe. Here 
safe from harm and loss can be stored many costly treasures and priceless keepsakes, 
always easily accessible to the owner but secure from loss by fire or the cunning of the 
sneak thief or burglar. [Illustrated catalogue of other Safecraft Furniture will be 
sent to either of the addresses given in the announcement. 


se Ss 
BLACKPLATE When Messrs. N. & G. Taylor discuss the manufacture of Tin 
AND TIN Roofing they are always interesting to builders and owners. 
ROOFING This time the special feature is “Blackplate” which plays an 
important part in the production of their Taylor’s “Old Style.” 

The blackplate used in making roofing tin must not only be soft and pliable, 
but it must have a clean, absorbent surface so as to take the coating thoroughly and 
evenly, without pinholes. 

It is a very difficult matter to turn out just the right quality of blackplate for 
tinning purposes, and carelessly made blackplate has no doubt been responsible for 
some of the trouble that has been experienced with cheap roofing-tin. We have better 
facilities than other makers for turning out a special grade of blackplate, and we have 
given this subject long and careful study in order to get the best results. The black- 
plate we use in making ““TayLor Op Sty e” tin is vastly superior to Bessemer steel 
with its hard, irregular nature; also “charcoal iron” blackplate, which always contains 
minute particles of slag mixed with it that act as a slight protection against rust to 
the black sheet, but that cause pinholes when a tin coating is applied. Ignorance 
of this fact has been responsible for a great deal of trouble of late with so-called 
“charcoal iron” roofing-tins, although this material was discarded in the early days of 
the tinplate industry as soon as a better material was found. 

A flux must be used in applying the coating to make the tin stick to the blackplate. 
Acid is very generally used for this purpose, as it is cheap, but experience again has 
shown that the acid is likely to impair the durability of a roofing plate. 
the Taylor “Otp StyLe” brand we use pure vegetable palm oil only. 
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A SIMPLE On the treatment of the hall much of the atmosphere of a house 
HALLWAY _ depends. In a great measure the hall furnishes the key-note to the 
IN SANITAS whole character of an establishment,—a trifle more reserved of course 

than the intimate rooms devoted to household uses, but still offering 
a foretaste of the hospitality to be found within the real fastnesses of the home. Un- 
fortunately, the circumscribed dimensions of the average city hallway offer little scope 
to the imagination. Even a long, narrow passageway, however, can be made reason- 
ably attractive. In the cleanly house Sanitas is the necessary wall decoration and there 
are many Sanitas patterns which make admirable hall combinations. 

The simple hallway suggested by the pencil drawing in the advertising pages of this 
issue of THE CRAFTSMAN, was worked out in a combination of plain green Sanitas used 
as a low wainscot, with a printed pattern in green and fawn on the upper walls. The 
ceiling is cream. Such a color scheme provides a harmonious background for almost 
any furnishing, but especially for the quaint old mahogany once despised as old fashion- 
ed, now coveted as artistic. The buffet of other times makes an excellent hall stand, 
with a three part colonial mirror above. Quiet colors and small patterns are essential 
in the narrow hallway; and these can be obtained in a sufficient variety in Sanitas. 
Samples and sketches are furnished to correspondents by the manufacturers of this 
popular and sanitary wall covering. 

se 


THE MONARCH The advance made in recent years in the manufacture of type- 

VISIBLE writers is notably illustrated in the Monarch Visible, which 

TYPEWRITER is the product of The Monarch Typewriter Company of Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

The people who designed and are promoting this machine are among the pioneers 
of the typewriter industry, and have been successfully manufacturing and selling 
typewriters for the past twenty-five years. With this wealth of experience is coupled 
the highest mechanical skill in this line, the result being that the Monarch Visible 
meets all requirements of modern and progressive business methods. This typewriter 
appears to have been designed and constructed with the object of giving absolute visi- 
bility and accessibility, ease of operation, beautiful and perfect typewriting, coupled 
with a form of construction ensuring great durability. It is a full-sight writing 
machine in every sense of that expression, at the same time giving perfect accessi- 
bility, for the reason that there are no bars or rods or other construction in front of 
the line of writing, so that every letter the moment it is impressed upon the paper, and 
every line of writing from the beginning to the end of the page is at all times abso- 
lutely visible and easily accessible. The advantage of this in the saving of time and 
the unnecessary expenditure of force and energy will be readily recognized. Visibility 
of the sheet being written upon commends itself instantly to the man whose dictation 
is taken directly upon the typewriter. 

Because of the time saved by reason of visibility, ease of operation and speed, the 
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Monarch makes possible the saving of at least one-third of the operator’s time and as 
well effects a saving of more than one-third in nervous force and energy in manipulation. 
To the busy office man and the rushed stenographer this means much. Few employers 
and not many stenographers fully realize the amount of nervous energy consumed in 
typewriting. This applies with great force to the users of the old style machines, 
and will commend itself to purchasers and operators. The machine is new in im- 
provements, but it is old in its fundamentals and methods of construction. In a word, 
it combines all of the advantages of the old standard machines without sacrificing any 
of their well-tried, long-used mechanical principles. 


st 


USEFUL AND Almost any of the useful and ornamental articles which find a 
ORNAMENTAL place on the home writing desk may be made of Sanitas. The use 
HOMECRAFT of this material for home handicraft has been previously demon- 

strated in this department of THe CrarrsMANn. It is pliable, 
dirt and waterproof, and its surface is already prepared for decoration with oil paint, 
any of the gilts and bronzes in general use and India ink. Distemper can also be 
used on Sanitas with satisfactory results. It will not take clear water color however. 
This material can be had in ten different tints, any one of which is adaptable to the 
uses of the deft home worker. There are also a number of printed burlaps which 
can be used with good effect. Even some of the printed wall patterns in small ar- 
tistic designs are possible for photograph frames, candle shades, portfolios, blotting 
pads, etc. 

By way of suggestion to the individual home worker, we print in the advertising 
pages of this number of THe CraFrTsMAN, the detail ornament for the various articles 
composing a desk set; a standing calendar holder, a hand blotter, a stamp box and a 
blotting pad. The reproduction is reduced one-half. Any one with a gift for draw- 
ing can make the enlargement to any required size. The manufacturers of Sanitas 
furnish a tracing in full size with each order of Sanitas for one of these desk sets. 
Particulars may be obtained by writing to this Company. 


st 


THE TIFFANY The annual reappearance of the little Tiffany Blue Book comes 
BLUE BOOK as usual with the approach of the Christmas Season. The 
FOR 1906 -1906 edition just out is the first to be issued from the firm’s 
new Fifth Avenue marble building, and it concisely de- 
scribes the largely increased stock, special manufactures and rich importations as- 
sembled for the first season on Fifth Avenue. The problem of bulkiness developed 
by the annually increasing number of pages has been met successfully by a superior 
and much lighter weight paper. Although the new book has many more pages, it has 
been reduced one-quarter of an inch in thickness. 
As heretofore, there are no illustrations of Tiffany & Co.’s wares, a convenient 
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alphabetical side index giving quick access to the diversified stock of this great establsh- 
ment. Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices, and the freedom with 
which the minimum and maximum prices are quoted throughout this little catalogue 
is an evidence that the house as cordially invites a comparison of prices up on Fifth 
Avenue as it always did in its old home on Union Square. Altogether there are 
§30 pages with 1750 sub-heads, under which the range of prices is given on upward 
of 6000 articles. 
Upon application, a copy of the book will be sent to intending purchasers without 
charge by addressing Turrany & Co., Fifth Avenue and 37th Street. 
ss 
HIGH GRADE The H. J. Ormsbee Engraving Company, the excellence of 
DESIGNING whose work is shown in THE CRAFTSMAN pages frum month 
AND ENGRAVING to month, has a very complete and modern plant, turning 
out high grade work in half tone and line engraving. 
The firm makes a specialty of magazine illustrations and general commercial work, 
and has a competent Art Department for original designing and the re-touching 
of photographs for reproduction. Specimens of work and estimates for all kinds 
of designing and engraving will be gladly sent to all interested in getting first class 
work at reasonable prices, upon application to the Company’s offices, No. 322 South 
Salina Street, Syracuse, New York. 
ss Ss 
HE LIKED -A Southern editor from San Antonio, Texas, who has re- 
THE BELLECLAIRE cently sampled “The Luxurious Hotels of Greater New 
HOTEL York” pays the following compliment to The Belleclaire: 
“Further up on Broadway among the aristocrats of the 
‘west side,’ at the corner of Seventy-seventh Street, stands the beautiful Hotel Belle- 
claire, which is in the opinion of travelers, as well as Gothamites, a perfect gem. 
‘Not as large or ponderous as the Hotel Astor, nor yet so pretentious as the 
St. Regis, but still exquisite in every particular. Nowhere in Greater New York 
can either the ‘palm room’ or the Louis XV dining room be duplicated. But what 
is calculated to please the traveler most is the genuine personal interest which the 
proprietor, Colonel Milton Roblee, takes in the welfare of his patrons. It is the dis- 
position and he couldn’t be otherwise if he tried to, and this has richly rewarded 
him, for he has made a great success of the Hotel Belleclaire and it is now one of 
the landmarks of upper New York.” 
ro) 
“A THING In again referring to the Cabinet Glenwood Range we gladly 
OF BEAUTY” invite attention to the beauty, simplicity and compactness of its 
IN A RANGE _ external design as shown in the announcement of the Weir Stove 
Company. So much interest has been shown in the search of a range that would 
harmonize with the Craftsman interior, that it is a pleasure to note the tendency along 
so many different departments of household utilities to meet this demand for lines of 
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simple beauty, untortured and unobscured by needless and meaningless decoration. 
In addition to its beauty of design, the interior construction of the Cabinet Glenwood 
is so arranged that everything is accessible from the front and thus compactness of 
arrangement is accomplished without reducing the capacity. To the many who are 
naturally interested in this subject, we suggest the sending for the Weir Stove Com- 
pany’s illustrated catalogue, which will give a better idea of this advance in range 
building than any verbal description. 
se Ss 

THE GARDENS Italy, with its classic past, its mediaeval history and the Re- 
OF ITALY naissance, its architecture of the great masters, has been ex- 

haustively studied and made familiar to American readers. It 
is curious, however, that comparatively little attention has been paid to the delightful 
villas and gardens of Italy by writers or travelers. Few Americans are familiar with 
their present features and beauty, and for this reason the recent publication by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons of ““The Gardens of Italy” should be more than welcome to the pro- 
fessional or general student. Italy is pre-eminently the earliest home of the garden, 
less for display of flowers than the pleasure ground consisting of the symmetrical 
disposition of foliage, fountains and stonework. ‘This, those garden builders under- 
stood perfectly, and in this book of selections Mr. Charles Latham, by his careful 
use of the camera, has succeeded in seizing all their most fascinating features. To 
all those who love gardens, this book will make a strong appeal; to those who are 
making or remodeling theirs, it should be of real service, for here we have a wealth 
of examples left us by men who were past-masters in their art, and at every turn 
these pages are rich in suggestion, both of composition and detail. The book serves too 
as a guide to those who are inclined to study this peculiarly attractive side of Italy, 
for the same care and fastidious selection which distinguished Mr. Latham’s art “In 
English Homes” has been exercised in the book of Italian Gardens, and the spirit 
and atmosphere of the scenery have been caught with entire success. 

Fe 

PRIZES FOR It is a frequent practice nowadays for manufacturers to offer 
DESIGNS AND prizes for various competitions in design and color work of dif- 
COLOR WORK ferent kinds, in order to obtain suggestions and different view 

points from students in art and design schools, which can be 
made use of in various ways by the manufacturers. 

Recently, for instance, the Alabastine Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
manufacturers of the sanitary wall coating, offered $250.00 in prizes for the best 
designs in color for interior wall decorating. The competition proved to be interest- 
ing and helpful to the students, who find that time in off hours devoted to work of 
this sort, is well worth while for the practice it affords, even if all do not succeed in 
winning one of the numerous prizes offered. 

School directors are inclined to encourage the Prize Competition idea, because 
it interests and stimulates the students. 
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HREE methods of ornamentation 
on fabrics have come to be gen- 
erally accepted as the most desir- 
able for adding the last touch of grace, 
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blending of embroidery and appliqué has 
been so much used in the Craftsman de- 
signs that it has become associated with the 
Craftsman needlework, but stenciling is 


STENCIL DESIGN FOR PORTIERE, CONVENTIONALIZED CHRYSANTHEMUM 
TREATED IN JAPANESE STYLE. 


the delicate finish of color accent to the 
furnishings of a room. These are em- 
broidery, appliqué and stenciling, and they 
are used either singly or in combination as 
the taste of the worker may dictate. The 





equally effective and for some uses is found 
even more desirable. Especially is this 
true when a thin fabric is to be ornament- 
ed, for a good stencil design worked out 
very lightly in well-chosen colors often 
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STENCIL DESIGN FOR 


has a touch of subtlety impossible to find 
in any form of needlework. For instance, 
a thin window hanging that shows a 
shadowy, indeterminate design stenciled 
on in delicate tones, has an indescribably 
airy effect when the light that streams 
through it gives more the feeling of melt- 
ing, changing hues that shape themselves 
into the ghost of a design, than of any 
deliberate effort at decoration. The same 
is true of the dark, rich tones that seem 
to blend with the fabric of a heavy por- 
ti¢re, showing plainly in some lights and 


STENCIL DESIGN 


THIN WINDOW DRAPERY. BEETLE MOTIF. 


in others almost imperceptible. For table 
squares, scarfs, and other small accessories 
to home furnishing, a touch of color and 
fresh daintiness of effect is often obtain- 
able by stenciling when it eludes the most 
ingenious combination of fabrics and the 
work of the deftest needle. 

Another advantage of stenciling is that 
it can be made very inexpensive. ‘lhe 
work can easily be done at home and the 
cost is ruled entirely by the price of the 
material chosen for decoration. A de- 
sign drawn on stencil paper, or on paper 


FOR A TABLE SCARF. VIOLET MOTIF, 
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STENCIL DESIGN FOR A TABLE SQUARE. 
BUTTERFLY AND PUMPKIN FLOWER 
MOTIF. 


prepared according to the directions given 
in THe CrarrsMAN (Home Depart- 
ment for November, 1905), a few paints 
or dyes, some stiff stencil brushes, a soft 
cloth and a hot iron (if the dyes are 
used), are all the materials necessary in 
addition to the fabric to be decorated. 
The easiest and most effective medium 
to use in stenciling is oil color. This 
should be mixed in the desired tones and 
a brush provided for each color. For 
stenciling, round, stiff bristle brushes 
should be used and the color stippled on 
with quick, firm taps instead of the usual 
brush-strokes. The least possible amount 
of pigment should be used. After filling 
the brush with paint, wipe it with a soft 
cloth until very little color is left, then 
apply through the stencil opening to the 
material. If applied in this way the color 
never runs and the fabric may be washed 
if very little soap is used and the stenciled 
part is handled with care. Hard rubbing 
or the direct application of soap will re- 
move the paint entirely. Another method 
is to use some “fast” dye. This can be 
“set” with a hot iron after being applied 
to the material, and will stand many wash- 
ings without destruction of the color effect. 
For all linens, though, oil paints should be 
used, as it is very difficult to apply water- 


colors or dyes to any linen fabric on ac- 
count of the nature of the material. Any 
moisture will follow the threads in both 
directions, ruining the clean edge which is 
one of the chief beauties of a stencil. 

For stenciling on fabrics clear color 
should always be used, and a thin, abso- 
lutely flat tone obtained. Never “pile 
on” the color, for body color always makes 
stiff spots in the material and gives a hard 
surface that is most undesirable. The 
great charm of a stenciled design is that 
it melts into the fabric, leaving the surface 
of a different color where it is applied, but 
in all other respects the same. For this 
reason dark contrasting tones are best on 
dark materials. A rich effect is thus pro- 
duced by exactly the same means that are 
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used to obtain the lightest and most 
shadowy designs, and with no sacrifice of 
the peculiar subtlety of this method of 
decoration. If colors lighter than the 
material are used, a painted effect is in- 
evitable for the reason that body colors 
must be used and applied thick, changing 
the whole character of the decoration. 

For light, thin window curtains that are 
to be stenciled in pale tones, cheesecloth 
is a very effective material as well as one 
of the most inexpensive that can be obtain- 
ed. It hangs in beautifully soft folds, 
and no creamy tones are finer than that of 
unbleached cheesecloth. Thin _ linens, 
scrim and plain muslin are all good, es- 


PORTIERE, SHOWING EFFECT OF CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM DESIGN STENCILED ON 
CANVAS. 

pecially if unbleached or in the naturai 

color, and raw silk of the Japanese make 

is really exquisite if a more expensive ma- 
terial is desired. 

One design that is especially good for a 
window drapery is the water-weed motif. 
It is very effective when stenciled on a 
heavy quality of cheesecloth in yellowish 
tones of green and brown, with touches 


508 


of soft brick-red. The large leaves should 
be done in a light tone of yellow-green, 
with the arrowhead leaves in a darker 
shade of the same color. The stems should 
be in yellow-brown, with a snap of brick- 
red in the small seeds and a lighter tone of 


STENCIL DESIGN FOR 


HORSE-CHESTNUT 


TABLE 
MOTIF. 


SCARF. 


The whole 
design should be kept very low in tone, so 
that the shadowy play of color is produced 
by the light through the curtain. 
Another window curtain design to be 
worked out in blues or greens is the 
beetle motif, a spot pattern with the units 
placed close together. It can be done in 
two or three shades of gray-blue, or in 
dark tones of greenish blue, with the beetle 


the same color in the squares. 


STENCIL DESIGN 
DRAPERY. 


FOR THIN WINDOW 
WATER-WEED MOTIF. 
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wings in two tones of pale yellowish 
green. Of course, these are the merest 
suggestions for color combinations. Con- 
ventionalized designs like these can be 
worked out in any color scheme with 
equally good effect, provided the shades 
harmonize and the relative values are 
maintained. 

For a portiére, a delightfully rich and 
harmonious effect is produced by working 
out the stencil design of a conventional- 
ized chrysanthemum in dark, rich colors 
on a dark-toned canvas. One model made 
in The Craftsman Workshops shows a 


STENCIL DESIGN FOR PILLOW. CON- 
VENTION ALIZED LEAF AND BERRY MOTIF. 


portiere of dark gray-green canvas,—the 
color tone suggesting pine-needles in the 
winter,—with the chrysanthemum motif 
stenciled on in a dull purple that blends 
wonderfully with the green of the ma- 
terial. The“whorl” of purple petals is 
very Japanese in effect, especially as it 
is strengthened by a touch of dark, strong 
blue in the center. The highly conven- 
tionalized leaves are in brownish green, 
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DETAIL OF WATER-WEED MOTIF. 


with the groups of smaller leaves in dark 
blue. In the center of each of these 
groups is a single cross stitch ot tan-colored 
linen floss, that gives a sparkle of high 


STENCIL DESIGN FOR PILLOW. 
TAIN LAUREL MOTIF. 


MOUN- 


light almost orange-hued in its warmth 
and vividness among the very low tones 
of the stenciled design. Crispness and 
character are given to the whole design by 
this one slight touch of needlework, and 
the whole is held together and defined 
by a heavy couched line of green along 
the hem. The effect is both rich and 
shadowy, and it is a decoration so unob- 
trusive that one would never tire of it in 
a room. 

A table-scarf of natural-colored home- 
spun linen shows a decoration in faint 
tones of green, dull brick-red and pinkish 
violet. This is a very Japanese combina- 
tion of color,.and is beautiful when done 
just right. As it is equally hideous when 
the tones are out of key or the colors are 
put on too heavily, it is a scheme to be 
used with great care. The stencil design 
given here is called the violet motif. The 
larger leaves are in very faint green, and 
the smaller leaves and stems in blue-green. 
The violet design is highly conventional- 
ized, and is worked out in the rosy-violet 
shade, while the upper clusters of blossoms 
are in the brick-red tone. 
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DETAIL OF LEAF 
USED ON PILLOW. 


AND BERRY MOTIF 


Another table-scarf of homespun linen 
is stenciled with the horsechestnut motif, 
with the leaves in light moss-green, the 
nuts in golden-brown and the stems in 
greenish brown. ‘This is more decided in 
form than many of the stencil designs 
and is very effective where a marked touch 
of decoration is desired. A table square 
in paler tones shows a design conventional- 
ized in the Japanese fashion from a butter- 
fly and pumpkin-blossom, done in faint 
tints of brick-red and dull blue, with 
touches of violet,—all very pale and 
The material for this also is 
of homespun linen. 


shadowy. 


DETAIL OF MOUNTAIN LAUREL MOTIF 
USED ON PILLOW. 


For a pillow of soft brown material, 
the conventionalized leaf and berry design 
is charming with the leaves in a darker 
brown than the material, the stems in dull 
green and the berries in varying shades of 
dull red. Another pillow has the moun- 
tain laurel motif. If the material should 
be of a dull yellow, the all-over stencil 
design would be charming with the leaves 
worked out in faded green and the berries 
in varying tones of violet, the darkest 
being almost purple. The bits of stem are 
of bright green, to give accent, and the 
embroidered lines show a darker shade of 
the background color. 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S SCRAPBOOK 


HE very limifations that small in- 
comes impose on husbands and 


wives, social 


relation an 


strangers to 
into the 


ambitions, 
independ- 
ence and camaraderie that possibilities of 
wealth would bar out. When a father 
and mother have one object in life, their 
children, they have no personal ambitions; 
their minds run in the same groove; they 
live of necessity a unit. When the aim is 
to give their children a better education 
than they had; to place them on a firmer 
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bring 


foundation in the wage-earning world than 
the one on which the father and mother 
started ; to save the children from the con- 
taminating world as they had to meet it, 
there of necessity is a welded interest that 
bars out a world of distractions. The 
world in which such fathers and mothers 
live may seem narrow, but the smallness 
of the world makes. the companionship 
the closer. As one gets into the inner 
circle of these homes, the small part that 
wealth plays in happiness is realized, and 
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the comprehension of what constitutes 
essentials is The man who 
knows the measure of his wage-earning 
power does not waste his nerve and vitality 
to earn more; the family grows to have 
fixed habits of expenditure, and content 
is attained that the social strugglers never 
know. 


gained. 


The victim of nervous prostra- 
tion is not found in the working-man’s 
world; the fixed rate of wages relieves the 
nerves, but exercises the muscles and the 
balance of health is kept. The exceptions 
to this happy attainment are those whose 
mental or moral natures have not been 
adjusted to the happy, even life of the 
skilled, sober, industrious, thrifty working- 
man’s family.” (From 
Great City.” ) 


“Leaven in a 


UR good friend with a million 

dollars a year cannot eat much 
more or better food, or drink much more 
or better drinks, If he 
He can have more 
places to live in, and enormously more 
and handsomer apparatus of living, but he 
can’t live in more than one place at once 
and too much apparatus is a bother. He 
can make himself comfortable, and live 
healthfully. He can have 
all the leisure he wants, can go where he 
likes and stay as long as he will. He has 
the better of us there. We have the bet- 
ter of him in having the daily excitement 
and discipline of making a living. It is a 
great game,—that game of making a liv- 
ing,—full of chances and hazards, hopes, 
surprises, thrills, disappointments, and 
satisfactions. Our million-a-year friend 
misses that. We may beat him in dis- 
cipline, too. We are apt to get more 
than he does,—the salutary discipline of 
steady work, of self-denial, of effort. 
That is enormously valuable to soul, body, 
and mind. He can’t buy it. We get it 
thrown in with our daily bread. We are 
as likely to marry to our taste and live 
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than we can. 
does, he will be sorry. 


So can we. 


happily in the domesticated state as he is. 
We have rather better chances than he 
of raising our children well. We are as 
likely as he to have good friends worth 
having, and to find pleasure in them.” 
(Edward 8. Martin, in the December 
“Atlantic.” ) 


HE declaration of Equality was no 

idle dream of the founders of this 
government; it was a prophetic vision 
that we, our children and our chil- 
dren’s children, are to work out and 
make an actual reality. Do not, I pray 
you, think it is something beyond your 
understanding. It is a very simple state- 
ment and I wish I might hope that every- 
one would commit it to memory. Here it 
is: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of those rights 
it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it and institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form 
as may seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.’ 

“Since these words were written we 
have made tremendous strides towards the 
realization of this ideal. ‘The most strik- 
ing example of it is found in our public- 
school system that, taken all in all, is said 
to be the best in the world. In the com- 
mon schools we have absolute equality of 
opportunity for every child without any 
regard to race or sex. The teacher in the 
common schools is not supposed to know 
any rich or poor, high or low, black or 
white, and the best ev‘dence of the spirit 
of Equality that we find there is shown 
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in this fact; let it once be known that a 
teacher shows partiality and that teacher’s 
usefulnesss is at an end. Now the busi- 
ness of every one who loves his kind is to 
do his best to make the equality of the 
common schools accessible to the people 
in later life. It is equally important to 
the well-being of the whole family that 
the child shall have an opportunity to use 
its talents on a basis of equality when it 
school. It the purpose 
of the common schools to equip a child 
with an education that it may oppress its 
fellows, but rather that it may assist those 
who are weaker. It is simply an inhuman 
cruelty to teach a child how to be useful 
in the world and then turn it out to find 
every door of opportunity closed against 
it.” (From “Letters of Labor and Love” 
by Samuel M. Jones.) 


leaves is not 


66 OMMERCE is a great school of 
Business, in its organ- 
ized relations, compels elementary mor- 
ality and tends to develop the higher 
and nobler ethical qualities of life. Busi- 
ness requires men to be sober, honest and 


morality. 


industrious; it requires promptness, pa- 
tience, accuracy and courtesy; it demands 
honor, truthfulness and fidelity to trust. 
Vast business interests depend upon the 
fidelity of some obscure servant who moves 
the complex machinery by a word or a 


sign. ‘The man who serenely lies down 


to sleep in a Pullman palace car that 


travels at the rate of fifty miles an hour 
has implicit faith in the loyalty of the man 
at the switch and the skill of the man 
at the throttle. All and all 
labor is essentially moral; and the ex- 
ceptions are, after all, only the more con- 
spicious by contrast. We live each day 
by faith in the goodness of men we have 
never seen, and exceptional treachery or 


business 


baseness should not shake our faith in 
the moral order of the world nor in the 
essential goodness of mankind.” (John 
Herbert Phillips.) 


UMAN work, all of it, is a means 

to further expression. If we ask 
‘to what end,’ we can only reply that as 
far as our little circle of perception goes 
life has no end. But its direction is plain, 
and its method; to receive more and more 
of the forces of life as the brain becomes 
more widely and delicately susceptible, to 
express more and more of the forces of 
life in our work, and so further to de- 
velop that brain,—that is the process. 
The savage has not brain development 
enough to ‘see God’ with even as much 
as we, or as little; he is but dimly and 
narrowly affected by the currents of di- 
vine force. But such energy as he does 
receive prompts him to work, and as he 
works he develops further brain power. 
In working is human growth, and in its 
visible forms is the permanence and trans 
missibility of each advance.” (From 
“Human Work.’) 


HE doctrine of redemption through 

ennobling labor represents the 
sum of William Morris’s life and exper- 
ience; it was no mere theorizing, he was 
no preacher who taught but lived not 
but with hand and brain he worked day 
and night, joying both in the dream and 
the dream’s expression. If he had left 
nothing more to the world than this con- 
ception of the inherent nobility of honest 
toil, in the fields, the market place, the 
shop, as well as in those spheres of effort 
which require the exercise of the higher 
qualities of the mind, he would still have 
given the world a legacy of immeasurable 
value.” (Edwin Wiley.) 
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JACK LONDON; TRAVELER, NOVELIST 
AND SOCIAL REFORMER: BY HENRY MEADE 
BLAND 


N the spring of 1897 three young men sat around a Dawson 
/ @ Ni campfire and talked over the prospect for gold in Yukon 
( < land. Two of these were brothers, the sons of a wealthy 

banker. The third was a bronzed, deep-auburn-haired, 

muscular boy of twenty-three, one whose living had not been 

accustomed to come to him except in return for toil. This 
third, possessing a wonderful power to adapt himself to any social 
environment, had won the confidence and esteem of the rich but 
genial brothers. All were on the same errand—to find illimitable 
wealth in Yukon mines. 

This auburn-haired boy was Jack London. He was now begin- 
ning the experience -which gave him inspiration to write his first 
volumes of great stories. Although but in his twenty-fourth year, 
this trip to the Northland was the fourth of a series of adventure 
which had already taken him more than half way around the world. 
Eleven years before, leaving public school before he had finished the 
grades, he had begun his career as a world-wanderer on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Here he was hired to patrol the oyster beds for poachers. 
Once launched in his swift sail-boat, the “Reindeer,” the fleet-sailing 
stealer became, in the mind of the boy, robber and pirate; and so 
from the beginning his patrol work had for him the halo of.romance. 
He received as pay for this exciting employment an amount based 
on a percentage of the fines of pirates arrested. Sometimes, too, he 
shared in a reward offered by a private party.. The dare-devil 
poachers, who only half realized that they were violaters of a just 
law, learned to fear and to respect the young patrolman, who felt 
that he was playing the man in true Western style. 

London’s Bay adventures were scarcely over when fate, backed by 
the wise judgment of parents, sent him to sea. On board the sealer 
Sophie Sutherland, he went to the ocean north of Japan. He played 
the sailor to the full and reveled in the sport of seal-harpooning: but 
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he balked at the task of dispatching, butcher-like, the elegant, soft- 
skinned, dreamy-eyed sea-puppies, for this part of the sport was all 
foreign to his nature. Sea-life too, was at times exciting in other 
ways. The whole crew, Jack with the rest, mutinied. The captain 
had attempted to force the sailors to receive foreign coin as their 
wages. This the men absolutely refused, and the captain was 
brought to terms. Three weeks only of this trip were spent on land 
in the Orient, the ship having touched at Yokohama. 

On his return to California, new and more startling adventures 
were in store for him. His love for literary work had led him to 
join a debating society, “The Henry Clay,” which afterwards proved 
to have been an important element in his education. “The Henry 
Clay” had planned an open debate, and in this London was to take a 
prominent part. When the day before the debate came, Jack could 
nowhere be found. He had followed Coxey’s army of the unem- 
ployed off to Washington. A strong instinctive sympathy with 
humanity had awakened in him a vital interest in the unfortunate 
men who composed the army, many of whom were union men out of 
employment. Several days after Coxey had gone from Oakland, 
Jack London had concluded to follow. Allying himself with a 
tramp, the two, riding brake-beams and roaming after the manner of 
ordinary wayfarers, found themselves with a few of the “army’s” 
stragglers at Buffalo, New York. 

Here, arrested for vagrancy with a bunch of twenty-four tramps 
rounded up by the Buffalo police, London was railroaded into jail 
with but the shadow of a trial. His sentence was for three months. 
The whole proceeding was a rude shock to Jack’s ideas of American 
justice. He was, however, made a trusty by the prison authorities 
so that his term in jail was not an exceedingly hard one. He suc- 
ceeded in hiding thirty dollars, which he had in his pocket when 
arrested. With this, after his release, he continued his strange tour 
of the east, visiting all the large cities, sometimes sojourning with 
relatives, at other times wholly adrift among strangers; but all the 
time gathering the fund of experience which was afterward woven 
into his books. He returned to California by way of the Canadian 
Pacific, still riding the brake-beam most of the way. 

When London gazed on the Yukon gold-fields much of his edu- 
cation had been hammered into him through contact with the rough, 
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sturdy, and at times wicked characters whom he met in his travels; 
yet that his childhood environment was in California counted for 
much in the make-up of his mentality. He was not trained in the 
sense that the ordinary college boy is. He had barely finished the 
public schools of Oakland, California, when his love for adventure, 
the spirit of world-wandering, took him upon the moodful San Fran- 
cisco Bay, whose keen, ozone-laden air sent his blood a-tingle to brain 
and muscle, and built up for him a physique of twisted steel. Cali- 
fornia nature gave him of her best. He learned life upon the Liver- 
more wheat-farm of his father; upon the slopes of Tamalpais; in the 
sun-kissed valleys about the Bay, and in the heart of the Sierras with 
the giant sequoia and the Yosemite Fall. These surroundings were 
the chief element in developing the contemplative side of his nature— 
a side which shows itself all through his work. 

When he returned from his tramp of the east it was with more 
fixed ideals of life. He knew he wanted to write. He had de- 
veloped strongly a hitherto latent sympathy with the poor. He knew 
he needed an education to carry on both ends of his ideal—his liter- 
ary ambition and his dream of the social regeneration of the race. 

His first move was to enter Oakland High School. He had al- 
ready begun to write but the net results heretofore had been only 
’ practice and the laying of foundations. Once in the high school he 
took an interest in the school paper, “The Aegis,” and wrote for it a 
number of times. His mind was now firmly fixed on preparation 
for college, but he was in a hurry to get through the preliminary 
work. He decided that the high school was too slow. Leaving it 
to gain time, he entered a private academy and studied there for three 
months. This school proved too expensive, besides being tedious. 
He therefore determined to prepare himself by private study for the 
university. Having done this he entered the University of Cali- 
fornia, where his formal education was finished. His chief interest 
appears to have centered in history and economics; but he was usually 
in open battle against the college social propaganda. Here Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution” chained his mind; and probably the 
study of the Scotch philosopher contributed not a little to the element 
of fire in the young writer’s style. After a year or thereabouts of 
college he again entered the arena of real life. 

The ready cash necessary to pay current and school expenses while 
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at high school and the university, came only with drudgery; but 
London plunged into any work that brought in a few dimes, thus not 
only paying his own expenses but aiding in the family support, yet 
in the midst even of this kind of life his literary instinct did not de- 
sert him. Shuttlecock-like, the dream side of his nature would 
ofttimes down the fierce demon in the struggle for existence, and 
when the goddess entranced him he threw everything else aside and 
was buried in his manuscript. These were dark times, however, for 
Jack’s father, whose life had been ebbing as the result of diseases con- 
tracted during his service for the Union in the Civil War, now lay at 
the gates of death. 


ONDON was always a book-lover and a dreamer. It was his 

wont when a child to say: “When I’m a man I am going to have 

a whole houseful of books.” At six he mused over Trow- 
bridge’s boy stories; at seven his active imagination reveled in the 
travels of Paul du Chaillu and Captain Cook, while the life of Gar- 
field fired him with the possibilities open to the poorest born, am- 
bitious American boy. Washington Irving and Ouida captivated 
him at eight. At ten the Oakland Free Library furnished a new 
realm of fancy into which he was plunged on removing from the 
Livermore farm to the city. 

Besides this he had many active interests as a youth in Oakland. 
He strengthened his power of thought and debate in the Henry Clay 
Literary Society. He early became a working socialist and suffered 
arrest for his over ardent espousal, from an Oakland street corner, 
of the socialistic doctrine. “He spoke with more earnestness than 
eloquence,” the local papers said at the time. He belonged to an 
athletic club and in the amateur encounters there worked out the in- 
tricate knowledge of “The Game,” which he exploited in his recent 
story of the prize ring. In all of this, in an unfavorable social en- 
vironment, and often at immense disadvantages, he was fighting in a 
manner similar to one of the strong characters of his books, what was 
for a boy a tremendous, even if somewhat ill-directed, battle of life. 

The first contribution of Jack London’s Klondike adventure to 
his mental equipment was his awakening to a consciousness of the pro- 
found tragedy of life. He saw life as it was in the child world. He 
saw the primitive people of the snows melt away before the fierce 
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enginery of modern civilization. He saw life in its most ancient 
struggle for existence, and began to interpret its meaning. His well- 
grounded study of science—the theory of evolution—gave him the 
means for this interpretation. It was to be a new interpretation. 
Before he knew it he was in the inmost whirl of a new school of 
novelists. 

The theory of evolution had made him more conscious than ever 
of the profound tragedy of life. Man no longer appeared individ- 
ual. He stood before the novelist rather as the culmination of a long 
series of human lives extending countless centuries into “the dark 
backward and abysm of time.” The spectacle of degenerating, dying 
races, or of races dormant for ages springing titan-like from their 
sleep to grapple with full-panoplied civilization was his fascination, 
and was the base of his imagination. The relation of man to the past, 
his slow racial development through the ages, his sub-conscious mem- 
ories of the long forgotten experiences of far-off ancestors, his 
struggles to master his instincts, opened undreamed of vistas of life, 
and furnished the young writer’s richest material. 


T was thus he drifted into his inheritance. It was thus he came 


to dress the dead skeleton of scientific philosophy with all the fin- 

est colorings of life. The primordial man lived, moved and had 
a being. More than this, the struggles of primitive life came to be 

~symbolic to the young writer of the struggles of the modern social 
world. He read the same meaning into the modern struggle that he 
saw in the ancient. The difference was that the modern was a more 
refined contest, but on the whole, like the ancient struggle, fatal to the 
weak. 

So the great problem arose in his mind how further to eliminate 
and soften the terrors of the modern struggle. If the modern fight 
for life was an improvement over the ancient jungle-battle, could not 
the present rage of contest still be ameliorated? Socialism, a scheme 
of human evolution, was his remedy. He had always held socialistic 
tenets: he was now more than ever convinced that as a working hy- 
pothesis it was along the right lines. So he plunged with all his 
might into the revolutionary reform. He was prepared to sympa- 
thize to the utmost degree with the wrongs of the unfortunate. He 
had been there himself. He knew what it was to go hungry. A big 
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problem it had been to him at times to get the few cents necessary to 
send a vagrant manuscript on again to a new publication. He him- 
self had toiled at the hardest labor—a stoker in the fiery pit of an 
ocean liner or before the mast in the blinding sea-storm. He had 
lived with the “submerged tenth” in a great city, and his most com- 
fortable seat in a transcontinental trip had been a blind baggage car 
or a brake-beam. He felt that “the times were out of joint,” but he 
was not the Hamlet to sit still and curse himself that he was born to 
right them. To conceive a remedy was to put forth energy in its 
application. 

Thus there came about a deep relation between London’s social 
creeds and his art,—the one, a reaction out of the other. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he is immeasurably fond of scientific phi- 
losophy. Among his favorite books are sixty volumes of science—in- 
cluding the works of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer. Por- 
ing over these and similar treatises helped to give him the back- 
ground, already referred to, of his art. Without the knowledge 
gleaned from these, Buck of the “Call of the Wild” would have been 
impossible, and Humphrey Van Weyden of the “Sea-Wolf” would 
have been merely an unfortunate sailor-boy, whose sea experiences 
signify nothing beyond spectacular sorrow and suffering. 

It is a rare thing for the dreamer to combine with the power to 
create a world of fancy the ever-restless spirit of toil and travel. 
The quiet inactivity of him who, catching but one glimpse of the sea 
or forest, holds indefinitely in his mind that single scene, revolves and 
re-revolves it, reclining on his dream, having no inclination to feast 
his senses further, precludes the possibility of adventure. But when 
by chance the insatiable hunger for strife and world-wandering is 
found in a builder of dreams, then may we expect to see some of the 
world’s great quests undertaken and finished. 


O Jack London found himself in the midst of Klondike life. 
This was as might be expected, a failure financially. The young 
miner found his gold in the new phases of life richly revealed to 

him not only in the Klondike pioneer, but in the primitive Alaskan. 
His bag of gold dust was a memory loaded with pictures of the life 
and passion of the simple native northern Indian. Between times he 
brooded over the books of which the Northland possessed but a scant 
supply. 
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On his way back from the Klondike to civilization he drifted with 
three other men down the Yukon on a raft, “nineteen hundred miles 
in nineteen days.” After many perilous escapes among the river 
rapids all were finally taken from the raft by a steamer and conveyed 
to St. Michael’s. In order that he might save a small sum of money 
left from his expense account in the north, when he was ready to re- 
turn to California, London shipped as a coal-heaver and worked his 
passage home. 

His famous study of the Northland, “The Call of the Wild” was 
produced soon after the return. It is the greatest of the stories deal- 
ing with the primitive, and is the most popular of his books. It 
stands as the most sympathetic treatment of dog-life to be found in all 
literature. In it the most vigorous qualities of London’s style stand 
out clearly—rapidity of movement, suggestiveness, a powerful use 
of words, great humanizing power, music. In “The Call of the 
Wild” and “The Tramp,”—the second essay of the class struggle,— 
he may well lay claim to the distinction of being the creator of the 
most virile, transparent prose; equalling if not surpassing that of the 
great master of nineteenth century prose, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
“The Tramp” is one of the finest specimens of literary exposition the 
twentieth century has produced. 

During the Boer troubles in South Africa London received a call 
from the American Press Association to interview the Boer command- 
ers. But when in New York, on his journey to the Transvaal, he 
was informed of the censorship at that time established over war 
news from the Cape, and was obliged to change his plans. He went 
to England, and after a short rest in London, during which time he 
saw the coronation ceremonies of Edward VII, he began a study of 
the slums of the great and crowded city. The product of this work 
he had previously agreed to furnish to a new socialistic magazine in 
New York. He was, according to his contract, to tell the whole 
truth about what he saw among the poor of the English capital; even 
if it did make those in high places cringe at the knowledge of the 
awful conditions which might be brought to light, and for which they 
might be held responsible. The work was later published in book 
form with the title, “The People of the Abyss.” 

The latest phase of London’s life of adventure was his presence in 
Japan.as a war correspondent. At his post of duty in the Orient he 
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earned the reputation of being the most active of the newspaper 
corps, his strong physique standing him in good stead in pushing 
ahead with the Japanese army so as to be on hand for news. 


LL of this has meant to London the garnering of subject matter. 
He has the true reporter’s instinct for what is of vital interest. 
Besides this he has cultivated the rare ability to see and inter- 
pret the ordinary phenomena of life. It is an indication that the 
faculty of observation has reached its highest value when its owner 
is able to see the hidden meanings lodged behind the simple acts of 
men. Add to this the ability to paint realistically the fearful tragedy 
abounding in every walk of life and you have literary power of the 
highest type. In view of these gifts it is not to be wondered at that 
a great weekly magazine should place before London a carte blanche 
to travel, at a salary practically of ‘his own naming, to any part of the 
United States in order to study life and fathom its significance. 

Jack London is the ideal of strenuous Americanism. Since last 
March he has written two books—one complete novel and one volume 
of short stories. While this work has been going on he has drama- 
tized “The Scorn of Women” and “The Great Interrogation,” and 
has seen the latter staged before a large audience in San Francisco. 
He found time last spring to lead the socialistic ticket as candidate 
for Mayor of Oakland. He is now meeting on schedule time engage- 
ments for a series of lectures in the Eastern United States. On top 
of all, in season and out of season, he fulfills his duty as apostle of 
scientific socialism, to which he devotes time and energies without re- 
muneration. ‘This is his favorite lecture-theme. His first extended 
tour was in his native state in December and January, 1904-5. At 
this time his audiences were enormous. The number assembled to 
hear him reached four thousand five hundred at the University of 
California, where he closed his tour. All this is indicative of the 
working power of the man and is evidence that he lives up to his own 
advice to young writers when he says, “Work! Don’t wait for some 
good Samaritan to tell you, but dig it out yourself.” He is a living 
exponent of the proverb: “Genius consists chiefly of an enormous 
capacity for hard work.” | 

Three striking qualities of character have been conspiring to 
mould London’s career. First there is the spirit of world-wandering. 
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This does not find an end in day-dreams of elysiums in the far distant 
countries; for him, to conceive of travel in a foreign land means the 
immediate execution of plans to realize the vision. How real his 
plans are can be seen from the following letter to the writer of this 
article, dated Oct. 5, 1905: 

“T am going around the world in a forty-foot boat. I am going 
to sail around. Leave here for Hawaii and wander through South 
Seas, Samoa, Tasmania, New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, and 
up through the Philippines to Japan. Then Korea and China, and 
on down to India, Red Sea, Mediterranean, Baltic, and on across the 
Atlantic to New York, then around the Horn to San Francisco. You 
can take a look at the map and get an idea of the different countries 
T’ll stop at along the way. 

“This forty-foot sail-boat is to be sailed by one friend and myself. 
Of course, I’ll take a cook along, and a cabin-boy; but these will be 
Asiatics and will have no part in the sailorizing. The rig of the 
boat will be a compromise between the yawl and the schooner. It 
will be what is called the “ketch” rig,—the same that is used by the 
English fishing-boats on the Dogger Bank. 

“Shall, however, ‘have a small kerosene engine on board, to be 
used in case of emergency, such as in bad weather amongst reefs and 
shoals, where a sudden calm in a fast current leaves a sailing-boat 
helpless. Also, this engine is to be used for another purpose. When 
I strike a country, say Egypt or France, I'll go up the Nile or the 
Seine by having the masts taken out, and under the power of the en- 
gine. I shall do this a great deal in the different countries, travel 
inland and live on board the boat at the same time. There is no 
reason at all why I shouldn’t in this fashion come up to Paris, and 
moor alongside of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, or the Morgue! 
I am a good practical seaman, so is the friend who is to: accompany 
me. I shall have the boat built according to my plans, and expect to 
start October, November, or December, 1906.” 


N analysis of London’s art reveals four things; first, every book 

that he has written has behind it its element of reality. “Fish 

Patrol Stories” and “The Cruise of the Dazzler” are San 
Francisco Bay experiences. “The Game” is the outcome of a part 
played in an Oakland athletic club. The “Sea Wolf” touches his 
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life on the sealer in Japanese waters. “The People of the Abyss” is 
a recount of what he saw among the English poor. “The Call of 
the Wild,” “A Daughter of the Snows”; the volumes of short stories 
entitled “The Son of a Wolf,” “The God of his Fathers” and “The 
Children of the Frost” all grow out of his Alaskan life. It can 
readily be seen what great contributions his life as a traveler has 
made to the subject-matter of his writings. 

Second: his most successful work is the tragic. It was the “White 
Silence,” the most tragic of all his stories first printed in the “Over- 
land Monthly,” which first brought him fame. London himself 
says that he could have won literary success much earlier in his 
career had he chosen an easier medium. He preferred to climb the 
rugged pinnacles of art. This choice is what has placed him high 
in the roll of his contemporaries. Had he been contented to pander 
to the common endeavor to give the public the soothing instead of 
that which produces the most violent emotional reaction, it is safe to 
say that we could not now be reading newspaper paragraphs pointing 
out his international fame. 

Third: he has the lyric touch. Just how much of his power of 
music he owes to early trials of rhyme cannot be said. In his attempts 
at verse he followed Poe as a master and made serious and definite 
efforts. Indeed, Poe largely influenced him in his choice of the 
tragic as subject-matter. Poe’s exquisite music was his captivation. 
His mind grasped at the poet’s lyrics with the same enthusiasm and 
fire as burned through him when, in college, he mused over the sur- 
ging, boiling prose of Carlyle. His experiments at poetry, valuable 
as they must have been in contributing the music of such great flights 
as are to be found in the last chapters of “The Call of the Wild,” or 
at the beginning of the second chapter of the “Sea Wolf,” gave way 
to the short story, which he felt was the best medium for twentieth 
century thought. 

Fourth: he makes most effective use of that precious quality of 
style, the suggestive. The tragedy of life becomes unendurable un- 
less the writer has that mastery over his art which enables the reader 
to use his own imagination to soften down the horrors of the final act. 
This is the supreme necessity of tragic art. This the novelist must do 
by using the quality of suggestiveness. The skillful writer dwells on 
that softened moment in the action which precedes the climax, but 
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which the imagination can take hold of and picture, enabling the 
reader, without the aid of words, to see without revulsion the out- 
come of the tragedy. We are carried along in such stories as “The 
White Silence” and “The Law of Life” by an overwhelming expecta- 
tion of something tragic to happen; but the explosion in all of its 
horrifying details is not to be read in the printed word of the tale, as 


it is made by the artist to hang only in the filmy web of the reader’s 
imagination. 


ACK LONDON’S chosen home, the one to which he will take 
his bride, who was Miss Charmion Kittredge of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, is at Glen Ellen, Sonoma County, of the same state. 

Here, close to nature’s warm bosom, “out of his own rock and sand,” 
says Ninetta Eames, “he purposes to erect a spacious bungalow.” 
This part of California is rich in ancient trees and streams—streams 
that enshrine fair pools which in turn silently reflect the myriad 
forms of alder and fern. It is here that London finds “the wild joy 
of living”; and “the plunge in the pool’s living water” is a large share 
of the afternoon’s recreation following the heavy labor of the morn- 
ing hours. Here, on’a rock which furnishes.a ready-made table, he 
has in time past done some of his important work. On this rude tab- 
let was written the manuscript of the “Sea Wolf.” Here too he is 
completing another dog story which is to be an account of the un- 
tamed savage dog’s regeneration, or development into the dog of 
civilization. London’s working hours are from early morning to 
about one o’clock. In the afternoon he recreates, giving much time 
to the development of a physique in which he takes great pride. 

Jack London has a most striking personality, spontaneous, inde- 
pendent, tireless, subject to none of the superficial laws of convention. 
Both in mental equipment and physically he is a striking example of 
what struggle will do for the success of the individual. He often 
calls himself “a competitive beast” and says he was born for the battle 
of the jungle ten thousand years ago, rather than for the civilization 
of to-day. Much of this fighting blood and spirit comes from his 
father, who lived the rough-and-tumble new world life of trapper, 
pioneer frontiersman, scout, and Union soldier. From his mother 
comes his wonderful fund of nervous energy, stick-to-it-iveness, and 
best of all, it may be, the music of his soul. 
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WHAT SOCIAL SERVICE MEANS: A CLEARING 
HOUSE OF EXPERIENCE IN SOCIAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL BETTERMENT: BY JOSIAH STRONG, 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE 
(ie INCE the organization, in 1898, of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, the question has often been asked: 
What is its work and what does Social Service mean? 
Perhaps the best characterization of this Institute is 
that which describes it as a clearing-house of human 
experience. In this age of transition and progress, 
every civilized country is experimenting in legislation, in govern- 
ment, in sanitation, in philanthropy, in charity, in religion, in reform, 
in the reconciliation of capital and labor; in every department of 
human life and activity. Many of these experiments fail; some of 
them succeed. All results, whether positive or negative, cast some 
ray of light on the great problem of the readjustment of humanity to 
the changed and complex conditions of present-day civilization. The 
task of the Institute of Social Service is to gather from all countries 
facts which bear upon these results, to interpret them, and then to 
disseminate the knowledge so acquired in ways which will prove of 
the greatest practical benefit to other experimenters in social and in- 
dustrial improvment. 

Material civilization has changed more during the past hundred 
years than during all the preceding history of the race. The substi- 
tution of mechanical for muscular power by the introduction of 
machinery, the rise in the standard of living brought about by the 
increase of wealth, intelligence and culture, and discontent arising 
from the yet unsolved problem of the equitable distribution of that 
wealth, the creation and growth of the modern city and its social con- 
ditions, the organization of industry which divides labor and central- 
izes power and profit,—all have combined to create new and strange 
conditions which tend to make this a period of transition and of social 
readjustment. 

For lack of readaptation to the changed conditions of the new 
‘civilization numberless business men have failed and many thousands 
of lives are yearly sacrificed in our cities. For lack of such readapta- 
tion we have bitter strife between capital and labor, strikes and lock- 
outs, discontent and riot, anarchy, murder and suicide. A readjust- 
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ment is necessary, and when the process is blind and unintelligent, it 
is terribly costly in time, in money, in suffering and in life. The In- 
stitute of Social Service was organized to facilitate this process of re- 
adjustment. To quote from a letter written by President Roosevelt 
in 1903: 

“This Institute is fitted to render a great and peculiar service, not 
merely to this country, but to all countries. Apparently it is proving 
to be the beginning of a world movement, and is being recognized 
by the best men of many different countries as a necessity in each and 
all of these countries in order to facilitate the readjustment of social 
relations to the new conditions created by the modern industrial revo- 
lution. In England, Russia, Italy, Japan and Sweden steps have 
been taken to organize Institutes along the lines of our own, while in 
France the Musée Social of Paris has been doing a great work along 
similar though not identical lines.” 


HE basic principle of the Institute of Social Service is the study 
of the science of life by the putting on file of all manner of 
human experience, so that everyone may know and profit by 

what others have thought and done. The celebrated Musée Social 

of Paris confines its work to industrial problems alone, but the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service extends its researches to the whole 
social problem, with the definite object of social and industrial better- 
ment in every phase of life. It is not sufficient, in gathering the evi- 
dences of social progress, that the facts be genuine; they must be 
sufficiently comprehensive in number and variety to throw light on 
all phases of the great social problem. The importance of this can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The tendency of to-day is toward extreme 
specialization ; and this is well, but only when there has been laid for 
it an adequate foundation of general knowledge. A lung or heart 
specialist, a dentist or an oculist who had no knowledge of general 

anatomy and of the general practice of medicine would be only a 

quack. He who knows only one organ of the human body knows 
none at all, for while there are many organs and members there is 

but one body. There can never be a real science of social therapeu- 
tics until the oneness of society is recognized, and we appreciate the 
fact that the members of society are members one of another, and that 
its various organs are interdependent. The problem of philanthropy, 
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of charity, of economic progress, of housing, of hygiene, of sanitation, 
of temperance, of criminology, of divorce, of municipal reform and 
of labor reform are not separate and distinct questions which can be 
solved one by one. They are intimately and inseparably related, and 
must therefore be studied and solved together. Almost every form 
of human progress is hindered by half truths, by a partial recognition 
of the facts. To succeed in solving the new social problem, the whole 
life of man and the whole life of society must be considered. 

The American Institute of Social Service is endeavoring to ac- 
complish this comprehensive survey of social conditions by means of 
special commissions and trained investigators sent out from the home 
office, by collecting thousands of books, pamphlets, clippings and 
photographs bearing upon any subject under consideration as be- 
longing to social advancement, and by the active co-operation of 
collaborating members in foreign countries. The knowledge thus 
gained is disseminated by correspondence, by the press, by making 
the archives of the Institute available both as a reference and a cir- 
culating library to all students of social problems, by directing per- 
sonal study and research whenever requested to do so by an investi- 
gator and by putting into the field Social Secretaries and well- 
equipped lecturers on social conditions. 


HE Bureau of Information answers all inquiries concerning in- 
dustrial and social betterment, municipal and village improve- 
ment, and a thousand kindred topics, placing at the disposal of 

the inquirer all the literature and photographs obtainable that deal 
with the topic under discussion, and lending expert aid in formulating 
plans of improvement. If a large manufacturer desires to try the ex- 
periment of prosperity-sharing by improving the conditions of his 
factory or by establishing an industrial village, he may learn exactly 
what has been done for industrial betterment by Krupp, the great 
German gunmaker, by Lever and Cadbury at the model industrial 
villages of Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, and Bournville, near 
Birmingham, in England; or he may be fully informed as to the 
model industrial conditions at Hopedale, Dayton, Pittsburgh and 
other places in our own country. He may judge for himself why 
certain experiments have succeeded and why others have failed, and 
may profit, if he will, by everything that has been done or attempted 
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in the line of action he contemplates. If a capitalist or philanthrop- 
ist is interested in the erection of model tenements or the problem of 
housing the poor in great cities, he may study the practicability of 
great numbers of experiments tried here and in the older countries, 
and so save time, trouble and expense by starting with a knowledge of 
what to avoid as well as with a store of valuable ideas which have 
already been proven successful under given conditions, and which 
he may adapt to his own need as he deems best. The young Ameri- 
can Cities just awakening to the advantages of civic improvement may 
profit to the fullest extent by what has been done elsewhere. For in- 
stance, Glasgow has presented to the Department of Illustration some 
three hundred photographs illustrating her municipal housekeep- 
ing—her street cleaning, fire department, tenement house system, 
parks, playgrounds for children, public baths, open air gymnasia and 
the like, and has added a cash appropriation to put these photographs 
into lantern slides, so that if an American city wishes to study the 
methods of Glasgow it is not necessary to send over a committee for 
that purpose; we can send Glasgow here or there and throw it up on 
a screen. 

The alert Japanese, who have made their country the modern 
world-wonder by carrying out to its fullest extent this idea of profiting 
by the experience of others, have not been slow in availing themselves 
of the service of this Institute, and are now organizing an Institute of 
their own, modeled on the American original. Not long ago, the 
Mayor of Kyoto sent a request for information concerning soldiers’ 
homes, as he had collected a fund of one million five hundred thou- 
sand yen for the protection of the disabled soldiers of Japan. The 
Institute forwarded him about four hundred and sixty photographs 
and photogravures, and over eighty pamphlets and documents con- 
taining specialized information concerning this subject in America, 
France and Germany. And so the instances might be multiplied in- 
definitely. In addition to photographs, documents and literature on 
any given subject, outlines of work in all branches of social and in- 
dustrial improvement are constantly being drawn up and sent out in 
response to requests. Inquiries come to us, not only from nearly 
every State in the Union and from Canada, but also from England, 
Scotland, Russia, Sweden, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, Australia, Japan, South Africa, Syria and Siam, 
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showing the world-wide scope of the movement in the direction of 
social and industrial betterment. 

John Burns, the only workingman ever appointed to a cabinet po- 
sition in England and just now so prominent in public affairs, is one 
of our most active collaborators abroad. ‘These number about ninety, 
prominent men in nearly all civilized countries, who are interested 


in social conditions and are doing good work along the lines of the 
general advance. 


NE very. important contribution made by the Institute toward 
the solution of the industrial problem is the idea of the Social 
Secretary, a new profession which has been made necessary by 

the changed conditions of modern industry. The Social Secretary 
serves as a point of contact between master and man. In simpler 
times, the master knew his apprentices and workmen personally, and 
they all knew him. Differences and grievances were either frankly 
fought out as between man and man, or adjusted on the same direct 
basis. Under present conditions, where the master is often a corpora- 
tion and the workmen number hundreds and even thousands, such 
personal association is of course impossible. Here lies the work of 
the Social Secretary. It is his—or her—business to know the em- 
ployees personally as their employer cannot know. them, to know 
whether the conditions under which they work are wholesome, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, and to know how to improve them, if 
they are not what they ought to be. The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, which employs seventeen thousand people in mines extend- 
ing over three states, depends largely upon a Social Secretary to 
Americanize its men and to see that the conditions under which they 
live and work are as favorable as it is possible to make them. All 
complaints are heard and the matter adjusted, if possible, through 
this representative. of the workmen, and unceasing efforts are made 
to maintain a good understanding and fair dealing between employ- 
ers and employees. A letter of suggestion each week from the In- 
stitute of Social Service keeps this Secretary informed of what is be- 
ing done for social and industrial betterment in various countries, so 
that all possible profit may be had from the experience of others. 

A department lately instituted, and one which promises to be of 
much value in places far removed from the great centers, is the send- 
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THE ‘‘TRIANGLE’’ AT BOURNVILLE, ENGLAND 
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VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE AT HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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SCREEN OF SHRUBS AND TREES HIDING BACKYARDS AT HOPEDALE 
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VIEW OF BACKYARDS AT HOPEDALE BEFORE VILLAGE 
IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED SCREENS 
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WORKMAN’S COTTAGE AND GARDEN AT PORT 
SUNLIGHT, NEAR LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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ing out to village clubs, churches, social organizations, etc., reading 
lectures on subjects of social improvement, illustrated with lantern 
slides made from photographs selected from the thousands at the In- 
stitute. Very often these small societies cannot afford to have a lec- 
turer visit them, and yet are most anxious and interested to obtain all 
the information possible on subjects which are to them of vital im- 
portance. Any member of the club with this aid from the Institute 
can deliver a reading lecture on the subject concerning which infor- 
mation is desired. As the Institute of Social Service is a philan- 
thropic and not a business enterprise, supported by contributions in- 
stead of profits, its ability to place its resources at the service of all 
who need them, in this or other countries, is limited only by the 
amount of funds at its disposal. 

As soon as means are provided, the Institute will organize a 
Museum of Security and a department of Comparative Legislation, 
each of which offers almost limitless opportunity for additional use- 
fulness. 





WROUGHT IRON OF THE RENAISSANCE: 
CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE LOCKSMITHS OF 
OLD NURNBERG. BY KATHARINE M. ROOF 


“) STRONG old city, worn here and there at the edges, 
its very name a dream tapestry of mediaeval story,— 
Niirnberg. A city of armored knights and gay 
pageants, of rich colored guilds and grave master- 
singers, of prosperous merchants, and artists in all 
manner of workmanship. 

A dark river divides it, and the half ruined walls are black with 
the years, but there are still gleams of faded red and gold down the 
irregular streets and up over the hill. In the sunlight Niirnberg has 
the subdued gorgeousness of one of its own sixteenth century brocades. 
But on a gray day it is suggestive of old wrought iron, not unkindly, 
with grim memories of the torture chamber, nor literally, with the 
recollection of the iron art treasures in the museum. It has rather 
that which the artist knows as the “emotional effect” of the old black 
locks and silvery hammered chests of intricate design, akin to the im- 
pression of Niirnberg itself under a cloudy sky. 

And so, although there are beautiful examples of iron work in the 
Bavarian National Museum in Munich, fine bits in Augsburg, Roth- 
enburg and other South German cities, it is in Niirnberg that they 
seem most to belong, in the old cloistered monastery, now the museum, 
that they find their right atmosphere and background. 

The old city, inextricably mingled with the new, has mysterious 
power to rise above the clang of the trolley, the smoke of the factories 
and the prosperity of the very excellent modern shops. The present 
is cheerfully alive but the past is stronger. And in the after recollec- 
tion it is the old Niirnberg that remains in the memory. The Peg- 
nitz is the river on whose banks the mastersingers met for contest of 
verse and song. It was there that Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet, was 
crowned “the other day” by his loving fellow citizens. It was down 
one of the narrow streets that Eva Pogner, the goldsmith’s daughter, 
wandered in the lime-scented twilight with her father, dreaming of 
her lover, young Walther von Stolzung, who was to sing his Preislied 
on the morrow. And later in the darkness the watchman passed 
through the deserted streets with his iron lantern crying, 


“Hear, good people, eleven strikes from the steeple. 
Let no evil spirit affright your soul. Praise the Lord God.” 
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The museum, as has been said, is no modern rococo monument 
of naive ugliness like many of the public buildings of Germany, 
but a wonderful combination of two old monasteries,—a sup- 
pressed Carthusian monastery of the fourteenth century, and an 
Augustine monastery of the fifteenth. There in the stained glass twi- 
light of the cloisters where the monks once walked are innumerable 
casts of old Roman tombstones and mediaeval monuments. The part 
that was formerly the church is now filled with sculptures in wood 
and stone of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and old carvings in 
alabaster and mother of pearl. There are rooms containing old tile 
stoves, instruments of torture, Gothic furniture and wondrous vessels 
of copper, silver and gold. There are rooms of old costumes, bro- 
cades and embroideries and all the dream-provoking relics of the past, 
nothing more appealing to the imagination than the two rooms of 
locksmith’s work—for by this unpretentious title is known almost all 
the work in wrought and hammered iron, from the locks and simple, 
yet elaborate, hinges on door and chest, that may stretch across the en- 
tire surface like a Japanese tree branch, to the great iron doors them- 
selves. 

Out in the court, in the center of the museum, among the trees and 
shrubs, stand old stone figures and fountains, and there the visitor 
may walk and muse upon the old days when beautiful hand work was 
so common a thing that, for the most part, the names of the workers 
have been lost in the dust of the years. The worker in iron was re- 
garded merely as an artisan. He was a member of his guild—some- 
thing incalculably remote from a trade union. He had his appren- 
tices to learn from him and assist him, and time contracts did not ex- 
ist. An object was finished when its creator felt that he could not 
make it any more beautiful. 


RON work was not developed so early in Germany as in France 
and England, and examples dating before the thirteenth century. 
are very scarce. The decorating of hinges, locks and straps for 

chests, however, was practised as early as the tenth century. The 
smith of those days was usually a serf owned by some rich robber 
baron, and was kept at work for months—even years—upon a single 
piece; then the churches, vying with the wicked barons, began spend- 
ing enormous sums on grilles, altar rails and other ecclesiastical ob- 
jects. 
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The first constructive efforts of man have always been for use. 
‘The utilization of iron began with the plain bar for window or rail- 
ing. Then a little later on the bar was made wider and split like a 
feather, and it was discovered that by curling up the slivers good 
simple effects could be produced. Still later, sheets of metal were 
forged out and cut with hand chisels and files into leaf forms or other 
patterns, then bent or beaten into designs. Early German hinges 
show this process very clearly. In the next development scrolls were 
welded to each other or to the main stem, or secured by small bands 
of iron. This welding required very great manual deftness as it in- 
volved the handling of heavy awkward pieces while they held the 
heat. 

In the scroll designs, C and S combinations—which are suscep- 
tible of an infinite number of variations—were the first patterns; then 
came the decoration of the scrolls with conventional leaf forms. In 
this kind of work the flat shape was first cut from the plate, beaten by 
repoussé work to the required form, then welded or otherwise se- 
cured to the grille. Some of the workers of this period followed de- 
signs made for them, others—as in much of the best work of earlier 
days—invented as they worked. In the smaller pieces of work, 
hinges, locks, keys and plates decorated with elaborate cut stencil 
work, designs were used in combination with repoussé and chiseled 
work, somewhat after the manner of Benvenuto Cellini. 

In France and England a process of stamping was for a time in 
favor when pieces of similar relief work were desired. A matrix 
was made from the original by impressing white-hot metal upon it 
until a sharp intaglio was formed. This process, it will be seen, 
verges dangerously upon the mechanical and away from the spirit of 
art which must have nothing less sensitive than the hand for its in- 
strument. In all the best design, European or Oriental, it will be ob- 
served that similarity and harmony take the place of repetition even 
in the most conventionalized patterns. This stamped iron work was 
mever developed in Germany, although in the beginning their iron 
work was somewhat influenced by the French. 

It was not until the introduction of Gothic architecture in South- 
ern Germany (the latter part of the thirteenth century) that the more 
elaborate forms of decorative iron work were made there. Then, as 
the cut up spaces in walls produced by Gothic architecture did not 
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lend themselves to mural decoration so much as to conventionalized 
forms in wood, metal or stone, these forms of art industry received a 
special impetus. 

After the end of the thirteenth century the fashion of work 
changed. Sheets and bars of cold iron were cut into patterns with 
chisels and files and fastened together by rivets and small collars or 
ties of metal. Screws, of course, were unknown. In this chiseled 
work—which was practically metal carving—the Germans became 
especially proficient. Toward the end of the fourteenth century the 
Germans excelled in wrought iron repoussé work. It was the cus- 
tom of this period to paint the iron red. Traces of the color still re- 
main on some of the old pieces. The iron was at that time combined 
with tongued and grooved woodwork on heavy doors, and the long 
strap hinge and decorative stiffening bands of the previous period 
gave place to the butt hinge used in the framed and panelled joinery 
of the Renaissance. 

The GermanRenaissance work in iron shows the most wonderful 
technical skill, yet it is never—as is the case with so much decoration 
of that time—so over-ornamented as to lose the quality of the mate- 
rial. The designs have not, however, quite the interest or charm of 
those of the mediaeval period. 


In their metal work the Teutonic artists have again revealed that 
love of the fantastic and legendary that is in all their art, whether the 
form be that of a poem, a story, a picture or a musical composition. 
Such ideas, conventionalized, even in their door or chest hinges, are 
developed into forms of great originality and beauty. It would be 
necessary to go to the Orientals to find an equally beautiful use of 
natural or fantastic forms. 


FTER the Renaissance the art quality of industrial work de- 
clined into the rococo and therefore, to a great extent, lost its 
vitality and beauty. Fortunately, however, the museums 

alone contain abundant proof of the richness and variety of handwork 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries; and in the Bavarian 
towns many examples are to be found of such forms and articles as are 
more or less in use at the present time. In Rothenburg there are 
many old signs of blackened iron hanging before the door of inn, 
weinstube or place of business, dating back often to the fifteenth cen- 
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tury. There are still iron window gratings, such as are shown in the 
illustration from the house of the famous Burgomeister Nusch of 
Rothenburg. There are also many surviving old lanterns, although 
not all of such beauty as the one belonging to the Rathaus in Rothen- 
burg. Many of the old keys still in use are exquisite in design, and 
are described vaguely by the fortunate owners as “ganz alt.” In Al- 
brecht Diirer’s house and Nassauer Haus in Niirnberg—indeed in 
many old houses both in Rothenburg and Niirnberg the door hinges 
are worthy of the serious attention of the student of design as well as 
the lover of beauty. 

And what stories they hold, those wrought iron chests and keys, 
those lanterns and window bars, those signs of the Red Cock and the 
Black Horse that once hung over the Gothic doorways of the old Ba- 
varian inns! They touch your memory with stories of famous knights 
and beautiful ladies, and bring back the real romance of those fighting 
days of love stories. 

This richly hammered chest with its dozen intricate locks belonged 
once to the miserly Graf, so an old tale goes, who hoarded his gold 
and golden haired daughter. That massive iron key, although so fair 
and harmonious of pattern, locked the schénes maddchen away from 
her lover’s sight so that he could catch but the faintest glimpse of her 
through wrought iron bars. But the lover was a brave knight, un- 
conquerable in war or love, and he piotted with accomplices and lad- 
ders to carry away the Graf’s sweet daughter. Then some lover’s 
friend—perchance the kind old nurse of mediaeval story—stole the 
key, and the lovers slipped away in the sheltering darkness, and rode 
off on the knight’s horse gayly caparisoned, far beyond the Niirnberg 
walls into love and safety. 

That lantern, no doubt, was carried by some operatic searcher for 
the runaway lovers who had spied—too late—the ladder against the 
castle wall, or heard, perhaps, the sound of galloping hoofs in the 
night. And that‘curiously wrought sign hung long ago swaying in 
the wind outside the din of the Schwartzes Ross. It was the sign that 
beckoned the runaways in from their long ride with a warm promise 
of shelter. They rode through the stone doorway, over the cobble- 
paved court with a great clatter of horses’ hoofs, and a man servant 
came out and held a lantern high to welcome the travelers. It was a 
beautiful lantern, but of a simpler and heavier pattern than the one 
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carried by the Graf as he searched for the lovers. By the light of the 
lantern the knight descended from his own black steed and lifted his 
lady down, and they entered the fire-lit hall of the Schwartzes Ross. 

And they all ate their abendbrod from a narrow carved dark wood 
table in a room where the beams were heavy and low. Pewter ewers 
and steins stood on a high shelf, and the candle light threw strange 
shadows in the corners of the room; but the Graf’s daughter was not 
afraid, for her lover was a knight of many battles. So they drank red 
Bavarian wine from tall earthen cups, and the fire gleamed bright 
upon the hearth. And when the man servant closed the door upon 
them, it showed wide iron hinges like the door in the museum to-day. 
But in those days the iron was hammered bright so it caught the fire 
light here and there with a gleam of red. 


T is interesting to know—on the mechanical side of the work— 
that, with all the modern appliances for manipulating iron easily, 
no way has yet been found to accomplish certain results except by 
hand. No one but the manufacturer would wish this different, how- 
ever. Having been taught by the old artists of mediaeval and Re- 
naissance days that iron is as truly an art medium as any other mate- 
rial, we must always think of even the best of mechanically wrought 
iron as something in another class. 

The complete history of art in iron work has not been written yet 
and the facts are difficult to get at. Walking away from the Niirn- 
berg museum beside the old city wall we realize with wonder that the 
names of those old workers have not come down to us associated with 
their works. One Paul Kohn is said to have made the iron railing 
about the Schéne Brunnen. The names of Hans Griinewalt, Wil- 
helm von Worms and Jacob Piillman are mentioned in Niirnberg 
chronicles as “armorers and metal workers” of the sixteenth century, 
yet the fine old names carry no association with their handicraft. 
The wonderful pieces wrought so tenderly and with so sure a sense 
of beauty and fitness are by an “unknown artist,” like the Niirnberg 
madonna in carved wood and many other world renowned bits of 
sculpture and painting. 

After all is there not something fine in this oblivion? The beauty 
that they saw lives after them. The soul of the worker is imprisoned 
there in the iron or bronze or wood. The streets about which he 
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walked still stand, perhaps the old house in which he lived and loved 
and wrought and died. The same river slips noiselessly by as it did 
in the days when goldsmith and locksmith and lovers of beauty rested 
or made merry on its banks. The tools are long since laid aside but 
the work they did lives on, a part of the life and love of those days as 
truly as the river and the strong old houses and the unconquered vine- 
clad walls. 


THE INHERITANCE OF ART 


"EN as a little child must man begin. 

He finds at first his mother’s arms his mart, 

New come to earth’s hard school and free from sin, 
And then the wide world with its pulsing heart. 
The sting, the goad, the loving word—all three— 
Bid him to daily tasks full zealously. 
He learns earth’s lessons slowly, oft with fear; 
Yet learning goes, and when he’s gone, appear 
The arts to treasure up his various deeds, 
His pang, his spirit’s cry, his many needs. 
And lo, in books and statues, on the walls, 
His record lives where’er the sunlight falls. 
F’en earth itself takes on new beauty, seen 
Again as he saw, travail—clear, and clean 
Of all his doubts, but with the bitter pain 
Of what it cost upon him like a stain. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT: HOW AND WHERE 
HE LIVES. BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 


So) OTHING could be more confusing to an uninitiated for- 
a a ] eigner than the present topsy-turvy state of affairs in 
: x). | Russia. Even to Russians many of the chameleon-like 
cg a ~ |_| phases of the strikers’ “logic” are surprising. To most 
a" Ne others the state of affairs is absolutely baffling, as soon 
as one tries to advance a single step beyond the bald 
statement and fact of the corruption of the bureaucracy and the vast 
need of improvement in the condition of the working-classes. But 
then no fair-minded person can justly deny that as much may rational- 
ly be said of our own working-classes ; and that we have bloody strikes 
and a well-rooted bureaucracy of.our own not lacking in corruption 
is testified by many events extending over many years,—say, from the 
date of the Star Route frauds to the Post Office malfeasance and 
“graft.” Therefore, if a few salient points are explained, the founda- 
tion for sympathy and understanding of the present crisis in Russia 
is certainly within the reach of Americans. 

Thorough comprehension, of course, is not to be expected, except 
from those rare foreigners who are acquainted with people of all 
classes in various parts of Russia, and are able through adequate 
knowledge of the language to make personal investigations; and who 
also are possessed of that indefinable quality of insight which enables 
them on occasion to assume the mental and moral attitude of a people 
which, in many respects, look at things from an angle quite different 
from the ordinary viewpoint of Western nations. 

Probably the question which first of all forces itself upon the lay 
mind, and recurs daily during the perusal of the cablegrams from 
various centers of disturbance is:—What is the class distinction be- 
tween the strikers and the revolutionists who are impelling them to 
a course of action as obviously ruinous to themselves as well as to the 
country? Even Father George Gapon, their enthusiastic leader of a 
year ago, pronounces it indiscreet to the verge of madness. And on 
the other hand what is the social difference between the soldiers who 
are repressing disorder and the infuriated peasants who are turning 
upon their self-styled champions and theoretical benefactors and 
rending them? 

Naturally, the cause of the whole matter lies in the conditions of 
daily existence. But before I proceed with that subject, let me make 
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the following stipulations ; that all anarchists and reckless degenerates, 
bent upon unearned, unmerited aggrandizement at the expense of 
their hard-working and better principled, normal fellow-citizens, 
shall be excluded from our calculations; that neither the conditions 
of existence, form of government, personal character, nor any other 
factors have the remotest connection with the springs of action of such 
agitators. That they are actuated merely by insane ambition or by 
the motives I have already mentioned, is abundantly, daily proved in 
every “civilized” land on the globe, from republican America to— 
well, let us say, to that land of supreme and perfect patriotism and 
cheerful obedience to authority, Japan. Let me also say, that the 
“revolutionists” are almost exclusively from classes higher than the 
peasant, which latter class, considered as furnishing strikers, soldiers, 
and exterminators of revolutionists, is the subject of this article. 
Hence, to reach any conclusion in regard to these questions it is first 


necessary to ask one more :—How and where does the Russian peasant 
live? 


OW he lives depends in great measure, as in other lands, upon 
his capacity and industry. In general his dwelling and mode 
of life depend greatly upon the part of the country where his 

lot is cast, and often, also, upon the season of the year. If he lives in 
the forest-zone, which extends with an irregular boundary line from 
the Arctic ocean to a little below Moscow on the south, his log cottage, 
caulked with moss and clay, is roofed with planks. Further south, 
where wood is scarce, it is thatched, and set flat upon the earth. In 
the far north, in the Archangel Province, for instance, and in the 
vicinity of St. Petersburg, the peasant wisely utilizes the ground floor 
as a wagon or tool-shed and storehouse, while his story-and-a-half 
residence rises high and dry above “damp Mother Earth,” as the 
poetic national phrase runs. In the olden days, when enormous fami- 
lies dwelt under the same roof, in patriarchal fashion, the houses were 
proportionately large, but at the present time, two or three rooms as 
a rule comprise the available space, the attic rarely being inhabitable 
to any extent. A tiny kitchen, a living-room, sometimes an extra bed- 
room, all heated by the huge oven, in, not on, which cooking is done 
and in which a hot-air bath is often taken. The platform above the 
oven is the choice sleeping-place, reserved for the elder members of 
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the family. The rest dispose themselves on the bench which runs 
around the walls, or on the floor. Occasionally one encounters a 
sloping platform, like the nari on which all soldiers in barracks and 
convicts in Siberian prisons sleep. Bedclothing? None—or, some- 
times, a small, felt-like gray blanket. Bedclothing is not needed in 
the intense heat of the oven, when plenty of fuel is to be had. Fur- 
niture is scarce. Under the holy pictures of Christ and the saints, in 
the right-hand corner facing the door, stands the table. There the 
family sits at its simple meal of cabbage soup, called /azy when made, 
in summer, of unsoured cabbage; buckwheat, hulled and boiled; 
making a heat-producing, nourishing groats; black rye bread; 
mushrooms which have been gathered in the forest and dried; per- 
haps tea, or even milk, if it be not during a fast and there is a cow. 
When times are good, the peasant occasionally indulges in a little 
mutton, horribly vulgar viand in high life! and sugar for his tea. 
Small babies are not required to sleep on a hard board, even in 
Russian peasant cottages. A stout but supple sapling is fastened to 
the floor against one wall, and a sort of square hammock, distended 
with two poles,—like that which belonged to Peter the Great, pre- 
served in the Kremlin museum, in Moscow—is attached to the tip; 
and this cradle is easily rocked from a distance by a rope. I saw one 
ingenious peasant who had fastened a thick spiral spring to the ceil- 
ing, and from the hook on the lower end had hung a splint market- 


basket, which rocked at every movement of the baby. But he was 
progressive. 


N the north, a huge pair of gates generally flanks the house, giving 
access to the farmyard, where the buildings, like the house, are of 
logs or planks. Gables of both the house and out-buildings are 

nearly always surmounted by rude silhouette carvings of horses’ heads. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir has an original fence around his summer 

palace at Tzarskoe Selo adorned with a whole herd, so to speak, of 

these archaic horses’ heads. When the peasant is well-to-do, and 
sometimes he is sufficiently so for the women-kind to wear gorgeous 
old brocade sarafani and head-dresses adorned with seed pearls and 
gold embroidery and lace veils, he is fond of ornamenting the frames 
of his windows with intricate carving. These log houses with elab- 
orate carving are in great favor for villa-residences in some places, 
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for instance, at Pavlovsk village where the Grand Duke Constantine 
resides in Paul I’s old palace, and a decorated log-cottage which a 
lady of the Empress’s court had erected on the Baltic coast. The 
ancient Tzars of Moscow had huge palaces of wondrous architecture, 
all built of logs and boards, and such houses are considered by many 
persons to be the warmest and most healthful, even at the present day. 


N the Black Earth, the forestless zone beginning a little south of 
Moscow, there are no carvings. The farm buildings, like the 
fences, are often ingeniously constructed of wattled tree-boughs, 

some on Count L. N. Tolstoy’s estate at Yasnaya Polyaya, furnish a 
good example. Sometimes the cottages, like many old-fashioned 
churches in town and country, have a “cold part” for summer, and one 
which can be heated for winter use. Queen Elizabeth of England 
used to.“go to sweeten,” as I remember my historical reading, moving 
on from palace to palace, and leaving the one last occupied to be aired 
and the floors, carpeted with rushes and covered with food, bones for 
dogs and other vivacious and fragrant inconveniences, to be cleaned 
up. So why should not the Russian peasant humbly imitate her, even 
though he be forced by circumstances to combine his summer villa 
and winter mansion under one roof? Occasionally one encounters 
brick cottages; where, by energetic and philanthropic landlords, peas- 
ants have been persuaded of their utility, especially in case of the 
scourge of ‘fire which so often sweeps a village out of existence. I 
remember a neat little modern cottage that Count Tolstoy’s head but- 
ler owned. It had a fashionable green iron roof, quite in town taste, 
of which. he was, not unreasonably, very proud. For while Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch preaches the simple life, and practises it to the extent 
of his ability so far as food, clothing and personal appurtenances are 
concerned, living in some respects as much like a peasant as possible, 
the entirely obvious and amusingly contradictory fact remains, that the 
first thing required in the elevation of the true peasant is the abandon- 
ment of precisely this genuine:simple life, and the acquisition of a 
taste for and possibility of what Lyeff Nikolaevitch would doubtless 
call “sinful luxuries,” but what the unregenerate remnant of man- 
kind would designate as ordinary decencies, comforts and conven- 
iences. For instance, peasant washing facilities, for bath and 
clothing, are rudimentary. The weekly steam bath in the communal 
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bath-house does, indeed, remedy matters to a degree; but one marvels 
that they maintain so cleanly.an appearance under the circumstances. 

In Southwestern Russia—‘Little Russia”—the land of. poetry 
and song, the handsome, vivacious peasants live in cottages of plas- 
tered rubble, with plank shutters decorated with wonderful plants in 
gay pots, painted in high colors. They wear a garb more picturesque 
than in many other sections of the country, and all the maidens used 
to wear thick wreaths of natural flowers to crown the effect of their 
elaborately embroidered chemises. The ingeniously simple but highly 
effective “adaptable” petticoats are of indestructible, homespun éta- 
mine, in fancy checks of red, yellow, green and white, a material 
which artists eagerly purchase for draperies and upholstery. In this 
section the simple fare is increased by Indian corn, which grows free- 
ly, and which the peasants understand how to use, although in St. 
Petersburg and the north I was told.that it was not only not to be had, 
but was not fit for human food! I-found two spindling stalks of In- 
dian corn growing in a bed upon the terrace of the Emperor’s great 
palace at Tzarskoe Selo, each with an ear about the size of a baby’s 
little finger, and a tuft of silk to match; and the gardener explained 
to me that it was an exceedingly rare ornamental plant, and very 
precious. 


WING to various circumstances, the ordinary vocations of 
the inhabitants in all regions of the country are, almost with- 
out éxception, insufficient by themselves to provide full sup- 
port. In the frozen north, where agriculture is almost impracticable, 

and fishing in the Arctic waters and also inland along the fish-bear- 
ing rivers is possible for a few months only, and out of the question 
during the greater part of the year, the natives must eke out their 
scanty incomes by “cottage industries.” In the fertile zone of the 
center and south, agriculture alone is, as a rule, insufficient, and home 
industries must be resorted to. The communal system of land-tenure, 
so highly lauded by certain theorists who have no knowledge of its 
practical operation, with the individual plots which were never 
sufficient and are growing steadily less so with the increase of popula- 
tion, is, happily, soon to be abrogated. The system of tillage is neces- 
sarily superficial and the fallow-field method imposed by it still fur- 
ther reduces the area under cultivation at one time; the lack of cattle 
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in adequate numbers for manuring the soil, and the use for fuel 
(dried) of what dung is produced in the forestless tracts; the inabil- 
ity to purchase chemical soil-foods; the frequent droughts in a region 
where the average rain-fall is too meagre to admit of decrease without 
evil effects; the perfectly natural dislike of the peasant to enrich a 
plot which, in the next communal re-allotment of the land may,—nay, 
almost certainly will—fall to some other man,—all these factors com- 
bine to force members of the agricultural communities to also adopt 
cottage industries, or to seek work either in factories or as cabmen, 
porters, servants, etc., in the towns. The “cottage industries” which 
are of wonderful variety, ingenuity and great value, encouraged and 
aided by the government and by private philanthropists, include 
beautiful laces, drawn work, embroidery in silver and gold, and col- 
ors, the famous translucent papier maché enamel (the invention of a 
peasant), fine gold and silversmiths’ work, metal work of many 
sorts, handsome woodcarving, toys, potteries, fine cloths, and a mul- 
titude of other beautiful and useful things. All this, in addition to 
the weaving of linens, firm and durable as iron, and stout woolens, 
with elaborate drawn work and embroideries for personal costumes, 
occupy sometimes as many as sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
either all the year round, or during the otherwise idle season. Un- 
happily, the peasant taste is rapidly being ruined in Russia, as in other 
lands, and the women, in particular, are happy to render themselves 
hideous, by dressing in ugly calico prints, made in the scantily-ruffled 
petticoat and dressing-jacket pattern, with an unbecoming factory 
kerchief knotted under the chin, instead of their own beautiful cos- 
tumes, headdresses, and home-made stuffs. As the Russian workman 
works best and naturally in self-organized bands called arté/s, or 
guilds, some of these domestic industries have been developed into 
regular factories, while many remain confined to the individual cot- 
tages, as heretofore. 


NE of the greatest difficulties with which Russian manufactur- 
ers have to contend is the love of the peasant for the soil, and his 
obligations to the communal system, meeting the taxes, etc. 

This has led to the workmen abandoning the factories for the fields 
during the agricultural season. A constantly increasing number have 
abandoned the fields altogether for labor in towns, and so have formed 
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the nucleus for a “town proletariat” like that in other lands. This 
naturally suits the manufacturers. But another difficulty arises 
from the numerous holidays, religious and secular, and the entire 
absence in the Russian make-up of western “hustle,” with a few 
notable exceptions, of course, like Count Witte and Prince Hil- 
koff. Consequently, the workman takes twelve, fourteen or more 
hours daily to accomplish what American workmen effect, when 
they choose, in eight; and the contention of the manufacturers 
that they cannot afford to increase the low wages and decrease 
the long hours until the men change their methods of work, has a 
good deal more justification than Westerners who theorize on the 
labor question without adequate knowledge of the Russian situation 
are willing to realize. Some changes can be made; but the abrupt one 
demanded cannot. Englishmen take life easily, and make business 
and enjoyment go hand in hand, in a way which is enthusiastically 
praised—or condemned—by the strenuous Americans, according to 
the point of view, or personal convenience. For the same sort of 
thing Russians are universally objurgated, without the manifestation 
of the slightest desire to take conditions into consideration. One of 
these conditions unquéstionably is the climate, which may be held 
responsible for much that is criticised in the Russian alternations of 
fierce activity and relaxed inertia. The climate is by turns exhilarat- 
ing as champagne, and insidiously relaxing; alternating, nay, even 
simultaneously, if such a thing can be possible. Perhaps a good 
simile would be the effects of over-stimulation produced by very 
strong coffee. The combination of spasmodic energy and aversion to 
activity may be very reprehensible in the Russian ; but he is no more to 
be condemned for it unheard than is the American for the nervousness 
and energy, arising in great measure equally from climatic conditions, 
which so frequently so rasp and exasperate the natives of more equable 
zones. Itshould be quite easy for nervous, excitable Americans to un- 
derstand how such temperaments can be suddenly swept off their feet, 
so to speak, by real wrongs and the mistaken idea that the whole social 
fabric can be reformed over night; and then, regaining their reason, 
be goaded to fury against those who have incited them to deeds alien 
to their settled convictions, and rational methods. For the factories 
which these misguided people have been destroying, together with 
their own means of subsistence, will not all rise, like the Phcenix, from 
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their ashes. Many peasants, urged by needs and by the indispensable 
requirements of the manufacturers for skilled and permanent labor, 
have long since abandoned their rural occupations, and more or less 
have lost their hold there. They have rendered themselves, in the 
most unfortunate sense of the word, the “town proletariat” and will, 
no doubt, bitterly regret even the defective conditions of the recent 
past, before new establishments rise on reformed or improved lines 
to replace them. This proletariat of the town dwells in slums, like 
the corresponding poor in England, America and elsewhere; or in 
cellars, or log-houses in the outskirts. The factory workers are often 
housed in barracks by the company, and the government regulations 
as to medical attendance, schools for the children, insurance and in- 
demnity against accidents, are enforced by inspectors. In St. Peters- 
burg the conditions are worse than elsewhere, owing to the marshy 
soil, dangerous dampness, and the not infrequent submerging of low- 
lying sections by the Neva, driven in from the Gulf of Finland by 
strong southwesterly winds, which are a constant menace to the very 
existence of the entire capital. Against this insidious dampness even 
the peasant’s sheepskin coat, with the wool inside, and his felt boots, 
worn over crash leg-cloths, home-made linen trousers, and cotton 
shirt, must furnish very inadequate protection in genuine winter 


weather. One could hardly blame him for taking to vodka to supply 
the warmth for which his meagre vegetarian diet was inadequate; 
but now that he has adopted the “revolutionary” policy of boycotting 
vodka because the government controls the monopoly, and has re- 
solved to stick to tea, the teetotallers will go on their way rejoicing, 
while they shake their heads over the unsound “principle” on which 
liquor is abandoned. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN: 
A HOME-SCHOOL WHERE THEY ARE TAUGHT 
TO BE SKILLED WORKERS AND ARE MADE 
HAPPY AND INDEPENDENT. 
Pome ee) EVENTY little children, all poor, all seriously crippled 
[Ge | and all happy, work together every school.day in the 
» ry year in-a Free Industrial Home School established in 
mr) New York only six years ago by a woman, who wanted 
; ae 4| to work for children every minute of her life to keep 
from breaking her heart over the death of her own 
young son. This school, with its single purpose of making poor de- 
formed children, little waifs from the black edges of a great city, into 
useful, self-supporting, contented citizens, is entirely the original idea 
of one woman’s brain—her wish to lessen suffering born out of her 
own profound suffering. 

The intention of the school is not merely to aid crippled children, 
to interest and amuse them; it is to teach them to aid themselves and 
others and to make them valuable and successful craftsmen in the field 
of all, to them, available manual arts. The children are taught to be 
happy and kind, to work for their living and to play for their health. 
The word charity is never heard in the school—but love very often. 
You cannot infuse into sad, small, twisted lives an interest in exist- 
ence, a desire to achieve, earnestness of purpose, and enthusiasm for 
self-development merely by being sympathetic and generous; you 
have got to put out the magnet of your own soul to attract and make 
stir the soul of these pathetic witnesses to Nature’s false touch. 

Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish, who is the sole inspiration and almost 
the sole support of the whole school, has found 'the secret of touching 
to life the spiritual side of these hitherto neglected children. She 
spends the best part of every day with them and all the long summer- 
time she lives with them out in the country home her influence has 
provided. She knows them intimately, and loves them, every one of 
them, white or black, wan or rosy, gentle or bitter with the cruel hurt 
of life. They are all “darling” and “sweetheart” and “dear.” She 
remembers all their tiny important hurts and joys. She provides 
clothes for the most needy—pretty clothes that make poor little girls 
all bound up in terrible machinery look dainty and cared for, and 
trim sailor suits that are adjusted to distorted little bodies until every 
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boy seems as much as possible like other out-door boys, and so gets 
to feel more natural and less cut away from fun. 


HE name Home School exactly expresses the intention and pur- 
pose of this institution. The children are taught every day the 
usual public school simple branches of study, with customary 

exact school discipline for the given number of hours a day; and then 
according to age, mental development and physical dexterity they are 
advanced to the manual training rooms. There is a delightfully 
cheerful, well arranged kindergarten room for the smallest children, 
some of them almost babies, who plead tearfully for the privilege of 
coming: “’Cause Mrs. Fish’s awful good, and it’s warm and there’s 
dinner and you ride there.” And to the exact limit of the space of one 
fine old city house every child who pleads and whose lot is sad enough 
is welcome. 

Every morning the school carriage, with the most kindly careful 
coachman who is loved by the children, and who helps the weak and 
carries the helpless, is sent out to collect this strange freight of school 
children. But what fun it is to drive to school! A whole happy 
crowd together, sure for a whole day of warmth and kindness and in- 
terest. No wonder they are gay and full of pitiful pranks and queer 
quivering “shouts” of laughter. You would understand better if you 
were being taken away from shadow rooms and empty fireplaces and 
bare cupboards and neglect, even abuse because you were weak and 
useless, out to a joyous world full of love and beautiful work, why it 
would be impossible not to be happy on that delightful ride to school. 
If you were sad at all it would be going home; but not very sad even 
then, for the night is short and there is always that delightful to-mor- 
row to look forward to. While the children are at the Home, which 
is practically all day, they are treated not only as scholars who are ex- 
pected to remember rules and obey absolutely, but as members of a 
family who are taught unselfishness, courtesy toward each other, def- 
erence to all older people from the kind teacher to the kind cook; and, 
best of all, the consciousness of the sadness and bitterness of their lot 
is as far as possible effaced. ‘The atmosphere of the place as a home is 
cheerful and full of affection; as a school it is earnest and full of am- 
bition and determination. 

There is probably no more hopeless, tragic, human condition 
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than the lot of the crippled child born of poor or dissolute par- 
ents, cut away from every resource of the healthy slum child, in 
the way, unable to contribute even a pittance to its own support, re- 
quiring some portion of the small supply of food and clothes, a super- 
fluous filler of crowded space. What terrible hatred of conditions, 
what jealousy, what misunderstanding of life’s opportunities, must 
perforce grow out of this trickery of Fate; yet to rescue children from 
such surroundings is not regarded as the complete work of the school. 
Mrs. Fish personally, with all her teachers as helpers, strives daily 
to overcome the resentment toward life that must inevitably take root 
in the heart of the neglected cripple. She wins the love of each child 
and gives in abundance to them all. 

Any opportunity to express their affection for her is welcomed 
with delight by these appreciative little children. On birthdays and 
Christmas she is deluged with gifts made in the school, all the most 
genuine tokens of that big child love which so abounds for what pro- 
tects it from the world. It was not until New Year’s Day, this last 
holiday season, that one fragile, machine-covered little waif arrived 
at Mrs. Fish’s reception room door with his belated love token. Just 
before dinner-time, which is a great feast on every holiday, a little 
pale iron-bound head appeared diffidently in the doorway, then a tiny 
misshapen body followed and a wavering voice said “Merry Christ- 
mas.” “Thank you, dear,” in a rich jovial voice. “But I think I 
know a dear little boy who wants to show how nicely he can come into 
Mrs. Fish’s room, just in that pretty polite way he did once before,” all 
this with the sweetest smile and tenderest tone. 

Out hobbled the weird little body, then a faint rap on the case- 
ment, a polite “May I come in?” and in a minute the queer little 
figure was snuggling in motherly arms, and shyly announcing, “I’m 
got you a real Christmas present. I made it all,” and the gift was un- 
wrapped with exclamations of delight. It was a red Christmas heart 
made in the school kindergarten, neat and well-shaped, and there 
were five gold stars on it, also immaculately neat, and a red ribbon 
to hang it up by—a really wonderful present, as you can see from the 
description. The child’s eyes were shining with admiration and joy, 
and so were the eyes of the recipient. They both knew what a beau- 
tiful Christmas present it was. 

After the New Year’s dinner the entertainment programme was 
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entirely furnished by the children. They marched, or rather clam- 
bered, upstairs to the reception room, singing a cheerful ditty about 
“Jolly Brothers.” And then different star performers sang solos, 
duets and choruses. One merry soul with red hair, deep dimples and 
the sunniest little heart in the world, albeit a spine that will never 
grow straight, chirped out a sentimental East Side lyric of a brave lov- 
er called “Heine,” with the utmost cleverness of fine comedy work, do- 
ing between the verses a gay little dance on crutches that you saw 
through tears. Not one child showed any self-consciousness or hesi- 
tated a second when asked to help with the entertainment. It was 
done to please “their lady,” and so done gladly and just as well as they 
knew how. 


NDER all the kindness of spirit that pervades the school life 
of this Home there are excellent business principles taught 
along with all possible proficiency in manual training. 

The very little children of course do only kindergarten work, which 
is the best preparation in the world for the manual training that 
comes later; the second older grade have just a few hours of the usual 
school work of reading, writing, spelling, and the rest of the time they 
are started in rudimentary handicraft, sewing, making useful, artis- 
tically-colored fancy articles, weaving baskets of raffia and decorat- 
ing pasteboard to be made into pretty toilet articles; a third grade 
divides its time about equally between study and manual work, the 
children being allowed to select the line of work they like best or in 
which they have shown the most proficiency; then there is the highest 
grade, of boys and girls over twelve, who give all their time to the 
workrooms, who are being trained as conscientiously and persistently 
toward manual perfection as would be possible in any school or col- 
lege that specialized along this line of work. There is a variety of 
opportunity in manual training offered in order to meet if possible 
the talent of each child, and so to enable all to achieve success be- 
cause developing natural gifts. 

Only the more beautiful and interesting of the industrial arts have 
been incorporated in the school work, with the feeling that it is but 
a proper balance of Fate that these distorted lives should associate 
through all their working hours with the creation of beauty, that they 
should have a chance to earn their living by developing beautiful 
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ideas. If a young man or woman is thinking out a design at once 
useful and artistic, is absorbed in expressing in the most perfect way 
with the best materials that design, knowing that if it is well done it 
will be well sold, there is not much time left to spend in reviling Fate 
and growing bitter over inevitable conditions. Successful interesting 
work is a direct road to cheerfulness and cheerfulness to wholesome 
living. 

From the very beginning, the object of these industrial classes has 
been, not merely to train the fingers, to render them flexible and re- 
sponsive, but to cultivate the taste, to awaken the child’s eye to the fin- 
est color harmonies, to give each child the artist’s understanding of 
beauty with the craftsman’s ability to execute. After a first course 
in basket-weaving, in evolving practical pretty articles from willow 
or raffia, to make the fingers sensitive, to establish the beginning of 
technique, the children are advanced to wood-carving and etching, 
to leather-carving and painting. Where there are not large accom- 
modations and expensive outfits, leather and wood seem to be the two 
materials best adapted to the development of industrial skill. Cab- 
inet-making is also included in the work for the older boys who hap- 
pen to show any special fitness for fine carpentry. 

The very best teachers are provided for the instruction of these 
classes, women who not only direct study, but cultivate an interest in 
it, and help each child to develop along his own especial lines. The 
chief instructor and designer for the children is a graduate from the 
Teachers’ College of New York. She has made a special study of all 
arts and crafts movements and is a practical “workman” as well. 
Wherever the slightest gift for original work is shown, the pupil is 
at once given particular instruction in designing, with every chance 
to cultivate the creative impulse to its finest possibility of attainment. 
It’s a proud moment for a boy when his design passes a committee of 
examination and he is allowed to use it in his own carving or etching. 
One boy, now assistant instructor at the school, who was, so to speak, 
a charter pupil, has this winter won a scholarship at the Art Students’ 
League in competition with a host of other applicants trained at im- 
portant art schools. He is, however, still devotedly attached to the 
school and loves to help the other children. 

Although none of the pupils doing cabinet-work and wood-carving 
are over sixteen, and some younger, the quality of the work turned 
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out of the “shop” shows a sureness of design, a carefulness of detail 
work, and a craftsmanlike finish that places it on a level with some of 
the best modern hand-made furniture. The work is done lovingly, 
as wood-carving was done back in the sixteenth century, when men 
worked with pride, happy to contribute to the beauty of their own 
town and country. And so you feel in this school that every pupil 
has been personally interested and proud of his work, anxious to pro- 
gress and most anxious to win that highest praise—Mrs. Fish’s ap- 
proval. And strangely enough, with all the ambition and daily ef- 
fort toward success there is apparently neither envy nor jealousy 
among the children. They help and encourage each other and are 
as proud as possible of every triumph that comes to their school. You 
can’t enter a classroom without the sight of crutches or canes or un- 
sightly iron frames which make it possible for the children to move 
about at all without help; yet apparently they themselves have for- 
gotten the handicap in life. They are absorbed in the work, putting 
all their thought and energy into it. 


XCELLENT as are the opportunities afforded by the school, it 
is a wise plan of the management to help any boy or girl to take 
up any outside work that has a stronger appeal. Mrs. Fish ex- 

plained recently, “I want to give my children every chance in the 
world to make the best of their lives. If they can’t do it in these class- 
rooms I will try to help them where they can. One of my boys, that 
one with the crutches, is doing very well in a course of electrical study. 
He came to me some time ago and said that he had just set his heart 
on being an electrician. He is one of my ‘slow boys,’ study is hard 
for him, on the other hand he never forgets; so I told him that when 
he was ready to enter some outside school I would help him. By the 
utmost application he finally prepared himself, and was admitted to 
a Y. M.C. A. class. He is getting on finely, and is paying me back 
the money I advanced by his work here in the classrooms. 

“How can he pay me back? Why easily enough, for we pay our 
children here for all the really good work they do while they are be- 
ing trained. As soon as an article is finished and passes the Commit- 
tee, no matter what it is, whether a fine piece of lingerie or a carved 
rocking-chair, the child who made it and I get together and talk about 
the price. I may make an offer and have it accepted at once. Or the 
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article may be offered to me at a larger price than I think I ought to 
pay. Then each side of the case is presented. If the child shows me 
logically and courteously why I ought to pay more, I do so at once; 
if I can prove that I am right, then my terms are accepted, and there 
is never any ill-feeling on either side. This teaches my children good 
business methods, it stimulates them to good work because they know 
that poor work will not pass the Committee and cannot sell, and it de- 
velops their sense of justice and right business standards. You would 
be amused to hear the arguments that are sometimes advanced to me 
to raise the price of an article. I have to be very well posted and 
logical, I can tell you, to uphold my side of the argument. Poor little 
souls! It isn’t because they’re the least bit greedy, but the joy of earn- 
ing money for their own little living, the relief to them of no longer 
being a non-supporting member of a heartless household, makes them 
naturally eager to gain all they can. And they are really very gen- 
erous and always want to pay me back any money I advance them.” 
After the articles are purchased from the children they are sold 
again as quickly as possible to any purchaser who cares to help the 
school. The prices are very reasonable and the work eminently 
worth purchasing. As the idea of training the children is to make 
them wholly self-supporting, and eventually the quality of their work 
must be brought into competition with the best production of the same 
line of work out in the uninterested, unsympathetic business world, it 
must be as good as the best of its kind or it cannot yield an income. 
Orders for furnishing entire rooms, libraries, or dining-rooms, are re- 
ceived with delight by the boys in the cabinet-making room who co- 
operate with the wood-carving room. And the designs and carvings 
and finish are discussed with the enthusiasm of the old cathedral art- 
ists who handled tools with religion in the tips of their fingers. In- 
deed no such work as the Free Industrial School shows would be pos- 
sible at the age of the workers there if their efforts were not fired by 
something more vivifying than need of money or desire for fame. 
They give back in their work the love that has made the work possible. 
The admirable system of paying for school work does away fully with 
the possibility of accustoming the children to the thought of charity, 
of inculcating in them that soul-destroying idea that misfortune of 
itself deserves support. The world may demand as much of these 
children as of any others, they are being prepared to meet all demands 
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VERY opportunity to better the physical condition of the chil- 
dren is sought by the management. Physicians visit the.school 
regularly, the best surgical treatment is given, and the most 

modern of scientific appliances furnished without charge. Bodies 
and minds and souls are treated at the same time, and all with the wis- 
est, kindest methods. 

When summer comes, a season of great suffering to even the well 
among the city poor children, the school closes, and all who are per- 
mitted by friends and relatives, are bundled away to the lovely country 
home to live out of doors during all the warm vacation months, to run 
and jump and play and even climb trees with a crutch in hand. Mrs. 
Fish is there to watch the health and manners and comfort of each un- 
fortunate child as though it were her own dear lost one. 

No crippled child is barred from this school except for lack of 
room. ‘There is no color line, no creed, no question of race. Just to 
be a poor hurt child that life is neglecting, to be little and deformed 
and in need of love is all the application card that has to be filled out 
to become a pupil with all the advantages the school can afford. The 
city Home School as well as the country farm are gifts to Mrs. Fish 
for the children, both memorials from sad-hearted women to dear 
ones that Fate took from them. It seems a marvelous way to conquer 
grief by lifting burdens in the lives of helpless little children. 
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THE TOWN ROOM IDEA, AND THE GENERAL 
WORK OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CIVIC 
LEAGUE DURING THE PAST YEAR: BY 
EDWARD. T. HARTMAN. 


SINE of. the most interesting developments in the work of 
the Massachusetts Civic League during the past year 
has been the founding and opening of a Town Room in 
} connection with the society’s headquarters in Boston. 
| This practical suggestion and model is intended to en- 

a courage the establishment of similar social centers in 
towns sand villages of the State, in order to stimulate and crystallize 
civic pride and effort. 

The Town Room, illustrated herewith, was opened for use in 
November. The circumstances leading to its foundation, and its 
nature and purpose, form an interesting chapter in the history of the 
League. Because of developments in connection with the work of 
the various committees the League has for some years been collecting 
material illustrative of the activities of cities and towns and of the 
several social organizations. It was hoped that in ten or fifteen 
years’ time this might develop into an institution of much practical 
value. Owing to the ingenuity and the generosity of Mr. Joseph 
Lee, the time of growth has been much shortened. While thinking 
the matter out, and before he had decided to provide the embodiment 
of the idea, Mr. Lee said :— 

“As to my precise dream, it is somewhat like this (it being under- 
stood that I am dreaming only of what relates especially to the coun- 
try rather than the city) : There should be a place where the member 
of a village improvement society coming into town should be able to 
wander in and find himself in a place combining the apparently in- 
consistent advantages of being both homelike and suggestive of new 
things, soothing and stimulating. It should be a place’ from which 
he could go forth with: new strength, seeing his old surroundings in 
the light of a new inspiration, filled, not with new ideas, but with a 
new insight into the significance of old ideas. It ought to combine 
the attractions of a cozy, old-fashioned, private library, a studio, a 
workshop and.a guild hall. It ought to have.the same sort of cor- 
porate this-is-your-own-home appearance as the Harvard Union. 

“Now, in the concrete, what sort of a place could it be? I have 
imagined it with the following characteristics: First. A high 
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room going up into the roof, with rafters showing. Second. Fin- 
ished on such a low scale of ornament that photographs would not be 
put out of countenance, and that even maps would look decorative. 
Third. Plenty of light to read by in all parts of it. Fourth. An 
open fire, with comfortable arm-chairs and a fender. Fifth. Fur- 
niture provided by the different arts and crafts societies, including, 
perhaps, one large bench-like table, where demonstrations of arts and 
crafts work could be made. Sixth. Either by book shelves or other- 
wise, there should be alcoves formed, each of which ought to have its 
own window, as in the Athenaeum. Each of these alcoves should be 
devoted to a special subject of town improvement, having in it the 
appropriate books, maps, photographs and exhibits; the subjects be- 
ing such things as town history (including historic relics, historical 
societies, etc.), libraries, town halls, schools, streets, public grounds, 
railroad stations, arts and crafts, etc., and one on civic centers as a 
whole, some of these being grouped in one alcove.” 

How nearly this forecasted the actual result may be seen from the 
illustrations. Mr. Lee suggested the scheme to Mr. C. Howard 
Walker, the architect, who worked out the room, using the top story 
and a half of a house at 4 Joy Street. 

It is intended that the Town Room shall serve as an inspirational 


center for local societies and for individuals, a place where they may 
“see what is and has been, and dream what shall be.” To aid in this 
there is being collected some of the inspirational literature of citizen- 
ship, Plato and Deuteronomy and Emerson, lives of Moore and 
Froebel and Alfred, as well as Mill and Charles Booth, to which is 
being added everything that shows the living present of Massachu- 
setts, with the best things from elsewhere for comparative study. 


ANY other problems have been handled during the seven 
years since the League was organized, and the following brief 
summary of the work undertaken during the past year may 

serve to show the aims and methods of this organized effort for the 
public good. 

The League discovers, by means of special investigation or 
through the knowledge of an obvious miscarriage of justice, that 
something needs to be done in a given direction. It calls together a 
committee of experts on the subject and sets before it the task of dis- 
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covering just what will remedy the difficulty. Then an effort is made 
to secure the necessary remedy through legislation, agitation, educa- 
tion, or by other means, direct or indirect, that will produce the re- 
sult. It is found that the accomplishment of such an end is achieved 
with an ease that is proportionate to the number of intelligent people, 
the body of public sentiment, back of it. So, not only individuals, 
but organizations, any part of whose work is along the lines of social 
improvement, are enlisted. Village improvement societies, women’s 
clubs, granges, etc., of which there are over a thousand in the State, 
willingly lend their aid. 

The committee on drunkenness saw that giving court records to 
every chance offender, and imprisonment with its accompanying loss 
of work and self-respect and with its training in the ways of crime, 
to every man who had not three dollars or five dollars in his pocket 
with which to pay a fine, was not the way of reform. So last year a 
law was passed providing that first and second offenders should be re- 
leased by the probation officers if drunkenness was the only charge 
against them; and another, providing that a man considered respon- 
sible should be released to work out his fine under the supervision of 
the probation officer. The committee hopes to secure treatment that 
will gradually grow more rigid for those who show a tendency to 
allow the disease to become fixed upon them, and an application of 
the cumulative sentence, under institutional supervision, to those who 
become a menace to their families and to the community. 

The committee on juvenile offenders is endeavoring to enable 
Massachusetts in some measure to approach its reputed position in 
this respect. At the last session of the legislature the committee sup- 
ported a measure introduced by the State Board of Charity. A part 
of the measure was lost and the abandonment of its position by the 
State Board caused the defeat of the remainder. The agitation, how- 
ever, has led to the setting aside of a special room for the trial of 
juvenile offenders in the central court of Boston, and to an increased 
attention to the work in every court in the State. 

The committee on newsboys has secured the transference from the 
police department to the school department of the licensing of chil- 
dren of school age in Boston. The school department, through the 
principal and teacher, may ascertain whether or not a child is in a 
position to undertake the sale of newspapers or other things and what 
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will be the probable effect on the health and educational develop- 
ment. The agitation has led to the withdrawal of all licenses from 
girls, the appointment of a special officer to see to the observance of 
the conditions of the licenses, and the requirement that truant officers 
observe delinquencies and report them to the superintendent of 
schools. 

The committee on playgrounds, believing that ‘‘the boy without 
a playground is father to the man without a job,” for five years has 
conducted at Columbus Avenue a model, supervised playground, 
with a converted barn for club rooms and gymnasium in winter. 
This region was formerly filled with street gangs, the leaders of 
which, so the police captain assures us, have become captains of foot- 
ball and baseball teams and are in a fair way to become captains of 
industry. Visitors and inquiries come from every part of the world. 
The playground has thus served an important double function, like 
the campfire of the hunter that heats the immediate air and lightens 
the surrounding gloom. A large number of gardens around the 
playground have employed about three hundred children each sum- 
mer in this helpful work. 

The committee on town and village betterment is most important 
of all because it deals with those sections whence the cities replenish 
their health and restore their nerves. The committee does its main 
work through four sub-committees—social centers, outdoor art, pub- 
lic buildings and village industries. Social centers aim to develop 
in each community a local center, in school, town hall, library or vil- 
lage improvement society house, “where may come together the 
townspeople to get at the town’s mind.” Such an actual center has a 
wonderful potency in welding together the people, in developing a 
community of interest and in giving effectiveness to ideals and pur- 
poses. Outdoor art aims to develop in the surroundings of the people 
an outward expression of their best inner life, a badge of the public 
spirit and intelligence of the community. The two hundred village 
improvement societies, and the many other organizations working in 
the same direction, are evidences of the movement along this line. 
In public building the aim is to develop an architecture in keeping 
with the environment and that may itself express the lives and ideals 
of the people. This movement is much helped by the increasing 
number of architects who love New England’s quiet ways and places, 
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and who develop their creations with reference to these. Village in- 
dustries foster the arts and crafts movement, seeing in it many possi- 
bilities for good in the rural communities. The best local societies 
devote a part of their time to finding out people whose income is be- 
low their needs, discovering their capabilities for handicraft and 
teaching them how to do the work. 

The committee on tramps has four laws to its credit. The first 
extends the application of the Bertillon system of measurements to 
tramps and vagrants. It was formerly applicable only to felons. 
The second applies the provisions of the Boston Lodging-house Act 
of 1894 to all cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. Under it, lodging- 
houses charging twenty-five cents or under per night are governed 
by rules drafted by the Board of Health, under the supervision of 
the District Police. The third secured the appointment of an addi- 
tional member of the District Police who devotes his time to enforc- 
ing the laws against tramps and vagrants. This has succeeded in 
breaking up all camps, these being generally located on the bound- 
aries of towns to afford easy escape from local officers. The fourth 
provides that cities and towns which furnish lodging for tramps and 
vagrants shall require them, if physically able, to perform labor of 
some kind in return for the lodging and food, and that the places in 
which such persons are lodged shall be kept in such order and con- 
dition as shall be prescribed by the State Board of Health. The re- 
sults are evident. The real tramp delights in none of these provi- 
sions. He is leaving the smaller places, or is emigrating to other 
states whose people must devise ways of their own for ridding them- 
selves of him or of providing for him. 

The Civic League, with the Town Room as an ally, looks forward 

to a better understanding of duty to the State from the people of the 
State, to a more perfect democracy, and to a new and more complete 
life of the whole people. 
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THE PLOWMAN. ASTORY: BY FRANK H. SWEET 


APPELL’S berry fields presented a busy scene during 
the picking season. All the girls and boys of the neigh- 
borhood, who wanted work, were there—and all the 
older people, too, for that matter. Little tots of seven 
and eight, and their great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers of seventy or eighty, were spread out like ani- 

mated dots over the strawberry fields, or scattered along the rows of 
currants and gooseberries, or perhaps almost hidden by the tall green 
sprays of raspberry vines. Every day hundreds of nicely packed 
crates and baskets and boxes were taken to the railroad station by the 
delivery wagon; and every evening the small army of pickers 
crowded about the office door to exchange the cardboard checks 
representing their day’s labor for an equivalent in money. 

So one day when a rough, half-grown boy slouched up to the 
manager and mumbled something about work, he was promptly 
directed to join the pickers. Work? There was lots of it, the 
manager said. 

But the fellow drew back, his face clouding. Evidently the an- 
swer was unexpected. For a single instant they gazed at each other; 
then the fellow’s eyes shifted and dropped, and the manager’s dark- 
ened. He had met this manner of man—or boy—before, and knew 
his ways. Asking for work was but a feeler; that being refused, he 
would tell some pitiful story and beg for his dinner and perhaps a 
little money, in the meantime looking about with stealthy, covetous 
eyes for whatever was valuable and portable. Very likely he had 
associates in the vicinity; and the manager’s eyes went down to the 
main road, and along that toward the bit of woods a quarter of a mile 
away. Yes, there were two men sprawled upon the grass beside the 
road, smoking. Even at that distance he could recognize them as 
tramps. A hard look came into his eyes, and sharp words to his lips. 
But only for a moment; then they were lost in something entirely 
different. 

And it all came about from his little four-year-old son passing by 
them toward the berry field. The figure had been slouching away 
when the shifting eyes caught sight of the boy, and for an instant a 
new look came into them, and then became lost in the habitual ex- 
pression of sullenness. But brief as it was, the manager had seen. 

John Grover had not been a hirer of help all these years to make 
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mistakes in his men. Besides, he was fond of experimenting. Some- 
times the best firewood had the roughest, knottiest bark on the out- 
side; and of all the varieties of strawberries he raised, his own choice 
was a small, irregular fruit which even a local market would have 
disdained. This unprepossessing applicant for work might not be 
as bad as he looked. He was of good figure, evidently strong and 
healthy, and his very sullenness and lack of confidence were in his 
favor, for they indicated that he was ashamed of his position. More- 
over, he was only a boy and very likely the tool of others. And then 
that look. 

“Yes, I have plenty of work,” he said, looking keenly at the low- 
ering, discontented face. “Did you ever pick berries?” 

“No,” surlily. 

The manager’s gaze examined him critically, comprehendingly. 
‘And yet you were brought up on a farm,” he declared. 

The eyes sought his suspiciously. “How do you know?” 

The manager laughed. “I haven’t dealt with men without learn- 
ing some of the signs of their vocations,” he answered. “Your hands 
have been hardened and toughened by plow handles. I can see that. 
And you walk like a farmer. But come,” as the other scowled and 
glanced toward the road, “let us go down to the berry fields.” 

“But I don’t want—” the sentence was cut short abruptly. He 
had asked for work, and it would not do to arouse suspicion. That 
was not what he was here for. 

“T don’t b’lieve I can pick berries,” he grumbled as he slouched 
along beside the manager, “my fingers are too big.” 

“Oh, well, there’s plenty of other work,” the manager said easily. 
“And to tell the truth, it’s the other work that I am anxious about. 
Anybody can pick berries. Now this,” as they paused beside the 
strawberry field, “is our banner crop. We have forty varieties and a 
daily yield of fifty to seventy-five bushels. Taste that,” stooping and 
selecting a large, thickly-crowned berry, “it’s a buback, and in just 
the right condition for eating.” 

The hulking, over-grown boy took the berry diffidently and 
placed it between his teeth. “Yes, it’s good,” he said after a moment, 
“prime good.” 

“Our market thinks so. Now we'll go on to the currants and 
raspberries and blackberries. Then there is a field I want to show 
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you. But about work, it’s curious how many people there are who 
haven’t learned their own business. The country’s full of farmers, 
for instance, and yet there are very few who can plow a field of heavy 
ground properly. I’ve a dozen men here who think they can handle. 
a plow, but there’s only two or three of them I’d trust with really fine 
work. You know how it is, though, being raised on a farm.” 

The heavy face lightened for an instant. “Yes, good plowers are 
scurse. I used to—” 

The sentence was not finished, but the manager looked across the 
fields to hide a sudden twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes. It was the 
first sign of interest the tramp had shown. 


ROM the berry fields they went across some meadow land and 
fk a brook to a square, inclosed field of ten or twelve acres. 
Around it several furrows had recently been turned, for the soil 

was still moist. The manager nodded toward them significantly. 

“T want you to look that work over,” he said, “and tell me just 
what you think of it.” He then appeared to busy himself about the 
fence, but did it in such a manner as to keep a covert oversight of his 
companion’s face. 

But the caution was unnecessary. The heavy face was animated, 
critical, disapproving; and the hulking figure had straightened up 
and seemingly grown more compact as it moved back and forth 
along the furrows. Evidently the fellow was with something fa- 
miliar and congenial, and lost to the restraint of his presence. 

“Well,” the manager asked at last, “what do you think?” 

The fellow started and resumed his slouching gait. “Botch 
work,” he replied, “every furrer of it; an’ the furrers are all done by 
different hands, too.” 

“Right you are,” cried the manager, heartily. “You’ve got keen 
eyes. The way of it is this; yesterday a man came who said he could 
plow. I set him to work here and let him go round once, then put 
him to picking strawberries. This morning two other men came, 
and I gave each of them a chance at the plow. They are now with 
the pickers. This field ought to have been ready for plants ten days 
ago, but I want it plowed right or not at all.” He looked at the face 
before him a moment, then appeared to decide its owner was not 
ready for overtures, for he went on: “My experts will likely have 
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to come over and do the work, though I hate to spare them from the 
job they’re at now. It’s curious how many there are like you who 
know good work when they see it, but who can’t do it themselves. I 
don’t doubt but every man on the place really believes he is a good 
plower.” 

“Huh! I could do that lot with ary man in the country,” he 
heard his companion mutter, but appeared not to notice. 

“Now that you’ve seen poor work,” he continued regretfully, “I 
really wish one of my experts was here to show you what good plow- 
ing was like. I wish all the farmers in the country could come and 
take a lesson.” 

The hulking figure had been hitching about impatiently. Now 
it turned to him defiantly. “Have ye any plow horses handy?” 

“Why, yes, I believe so,” the manager replied with apparent in- 
difference. “I wouldn’t wonder if there is a pair all harnessed, just 
as the man left them. I'll have them brought.” 

A boy was at work near the brook. He called tohim. The boy 
sped away toward the barn. When he appeared with the horses, 
five minutes later, the tramp caught the lines from him with dexterous 
familiarity, guided the horses through the opening in the fence, fast- 
ened the traces to the plow, swung the plow over into another fur- 
row, and then chirruped quickly to the horses. They, with a recog- 
nizing backward glance at the authority in the voice, moved forward 
into steady, uniform work. The manager watched with approval. 

As he completed the round and approached the opening in the 
fence, the manager looked for him to leave the field. But no! he 
kept right on, apparently oblivious of everything but his work. To 
the manager, he seemed like one who had returned to a favorite oc- 
cupation after a long absence; and, absorbed in it, was unconscious of 
aught else. He watched them for another ten minutes, then went to 
the berry fields. It was noon when he returned. 


66 ELLO!” he called, cheerily, “it’s about time for something 
to eat. We'll take the horses to the barn, and then get our 
dinner.” 

The tramp started and passed his hand across his forehead. 

“Why, I didn’t know it was so late,” he ejaculated. “I must be goin’. 

I—I—I’ve got some friends waiting.” 
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“But you must have dinner first,” the manager insisted. 
“No, no, I can’t wait for that. I'll look after the horses fust, an’ 
then go. No, you needn’t take ’em,” as the manager laid his hand 
upon the reins. “I'll do it this time. I like horses.” 

The manager smiled as he walked behind him to the barn and 
waited for him to feed the horses. Evidently this was the avenue to 
the fellow’s heart. 


“(Now come upstairs with me a minute,” he said, as they left the 
stable. 

The fellow hesitated, then followed. Over the stable was a long 
room, lighted by two windows, and containing a bed, washstand and 
several chairs. It looked wholesome and inviting. The manager 
pointed to the bed. 

“Sit down,” he said quietly, “I want to talk to you. No, there 
is no hurry,” as the other seemed about to refuse. “Your companions 
have gone. I went to them and said you were at work, and that they 
could have ten minutes to leave my premises. They will not return,” 
grimly. “No, you cannot go yet,” blockading the stairway, “and 
you need not look so fierce. I am doing it for your good.” 

He waited until the boy had seated himself upon the bed, scowl- 
ing and sullen, and with an ill-concealed expression of anxiety on his 
face. Then he went on, more gently. 

“Let me tell you something now, my boy. These men have a hold 
upon you, and you are afraid of them. They sent you in here to look 
around, and were waiting for you to come back and report. But 
you needn’t fear. I talked pretty plain, and they won’t dare to cross 
my land again. You can have this room, and charge of the horses 
down stairs, and I will give you steady work. Unless you wish, there 
will be no need for you to leave the place for a year to come. I have 
a boarding house on the farm where most of the men stay, but I think 
you will like this room to yourself and near the horses the best.. No,” 
as the other’s face began to work curiously, “you needn’t tell me any- 
thing yet. I am willing to trust you. I am not generally mistaken 
inmen. Will you stay?” 

The hulking figure straightened as it had done while criticising the 
furrows. Then it rose heavily and came forward. 

“Yes, sir, I’ll stay,” the fellow said huskily, “an’—an’ thank you, 


” 


too 
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SWORDS OF MANY LANDS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO JAPANESE TYPES. BY RAN- 
DOLPH I. GEARE 

BeeGeeiriE earliest swords recorded were those of the Assyr- 

e] x ians, the Greeks and the Gauls. They were double- 
edged, straight or leaf-shaped, and were made of bronze. 
iL os Later came the Roman sword, made of hardened cop- 
5 eal per. These were stout, straight and double-edged with 
——— point forming an obtuse angle. During the Middle 
Ages swords were made longer, and cross-pieces (guillons) were 
added for the protection of the hand. Mounted soldiers often car- 
ried a narrow-bladed sword, called “estoc,” attached to the saddle, 
and they also wore the heavy sword as well. Knights wore at their 
right side a misericorde, or “dagger of mercy,” which they used for 
despatching their fallen foes. 

In the sixteenth century swords were made much lighter, in con- 
sequence of the discarding of armor upon the invention of gun-pow- 
der. The rapier was then introduced, as a military sword, the point 
of which, rather than the edge, was used in attacking. 

About that time was introduced the custom of wearing a dagger. 
Later, when the art of fencing was more widely known, all secondary 
protections were discarded, and the rapier became a weapon of both 
offense and defense. The best rapiers were made in Toledo, which 
was noted for its excellent blades. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century the rapier was to a 
great extent replaced by the “colichemarde,” a duelling sword, the 
blade of which was wide for about half its length and narrow for the 
remainder. After a comparatively brief existence this weapon gave 
way to the small sword, with circular guard, and a narrow, straight 
blade. 

The sabre, the best known form of broad-sword, is single-edged. 
Its blade is thick at the back, becoming thinner towards the edge. A 
light form of sabre, known as the scimitar, is the favorite weapon of 
the East, while the cutlass, which is really a short, heavy broad-sword, 
is used in most of the navies of the world. To this group belongs the 
machete, commonly used in Cuba, while the claymore of Scotland is 
a heavy, straight broad-sword with an elaborate basket hilt. 

The Japanese sword is said to have been evolved out of an Indo- 
Persian type of weapon, and the famous Katana, or one-edged 
sword, was first forged in the seventh century by dividing the 
old two-edged Chinese sword. 687 
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The oldest Japanese blades were of bronze, and apparently fol- 
lowed a classical Grecian model described as “leaf-shape with cen- 
tral ridge.” Following the bronze era came the iron age, during 
which only single-edged swords were produced, without any curve, 
and sometimes provided with a ring cast on the end of the handle. 
This was in use as the soldier’s sword up to the sixth century. Later 
with the introduction of Buddhism, came the double-edged sword 
(Ken or tsurugi), which, however, was never in universal use. In 
the seventh century an improved form of the iron single-edged blade 
was adopted. 

The long sword of the Japanese is two and a half to three feet in 
length, with a heavily backed blade, a sharp cutting edge, a long han- 
dle, and a small round guard. The short sword is about half as long. 
In olden times both were worn together by the samurai, a privileged 
fighting class corresponding to the knights of the Middle Ages, and 
the combination was called “dai-sho.” The short sword was used for 
committing hara-kiri, and the right to use it for this purpose was 
granted to the samurai, to save them from the disgrace of being pub- 
licly executed. The scabbards, made of lacquered wood and highly 
ornamented, were thrust into the girdle where they were fastened by 
cords of plaited silk. This number was sometimes increased to four or 
five on going into battle, and in addition a dagger was often concealed 
in the bosom. But only military men could wear two or more swords. 
Any one could, if traveling, carry a short sword, but this type of weap- 
on was not used in warfare. 

The Japanese military.sword, the curve of which is about the same 
as in the present regulation United States sword, conforms to a great 
extent with the sword of the German infantry officer, although it is 
shorter. The Japanese naval sword is an extremely short weapon, 
and might easily be mistaken for a long knife. 

That the sword has exercised a powerful influence on the Japanese 
nation cannot be doubted. An eminent writer says that the distinc- 
tion of wearing it, the rights which it conferred, the deeds wrought 
with it, the fame attaching to special skill in its use, the extraordinary 
value set upon a fine blade, the honors bestowed on an expert sword- 
smith, the household traditions that have grown up about celebrated 
weapons, the profound study required before one could be a com- 
petent judge of a sword’s qualities, all these considerations combined 
688 
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to give it an importance far beyond the limits of ordinary conception. 

In producing a blade the three processes of forging, tempering and 
sharpening were regarded of almost equal importance by the Jap- 
anese. ‘The artisan had to be a man of highly moral life. He ap- 
proached his work with prayer to the gods and the use of certain 
charms to keep away evil influences. He sometimes used steel alone, 
sometimes steel and iron combined. But in either case, his prime ob- 
ject was to obtain a fabric consisting of an infinite number of the finest 
threads of metal woven into a perfectly homogeneous tissue. This he 
accomplished by first welding together several strips of steel so as to 
form a rectangular mass about six inches long, two inches wide, and 
half an inch thick. Heating this, and cutting it partially across the 
middle, he folded it back on itself, and then forged it out to its origi- 
nal size. This process he repeated from twelve to eighteen times, af- 
ter which he welded several of the masses together, then subjecting 
the compound some half dozen times to the same treatment that each 
of the original component parts had received. The resulting bar was 
then beaten out into the proper shape. Ifa “backing” of iron was‘de- 
sired, it was effected either by enveloping the steel between two flanges 
of iron, or the iron between two flanges of steel. 

Next came the tempering of the blade, and for this process a com- 
position of clay was applied to the whole blade, and then removed 
along the edge by means of a bamboo stick. After this operation the 
upper margin of the part tempered naturally showed a more or less 
irregular line, which has sometimes caused the erroneous idea that the 
edge of a Japanese sword was welded to the body of the blade. -The 
edge was next heated by passing it several times through a bright char- 
coal fire. As soon‘as a certain temperature had been developed, the 
blade—still with only the edge exposed— was plunged into water. 

The final process included polishing and sharpening, which re- 
quired several weeks of labor. In sharpening the weapon, the ob- 
ject was not merely to produce an edge that would cut; but to polish 
the blade in two planes—the edge-plane and the body-plane (inclined 
at an angle to each other), and also in a minor plane—that of the 
point—inclined to a different angle from the other two. 





THE BEDROOM AND ITS INDIVIDUALITY 


F all rooms in the house, the one where individual taste 
has the fullest play is the bedroom. The dwelling 
rooms must necessarily reflect the life of the whole fam- 
ily and the several occupations which are carried on in 
them, but the bedroom is the inner sanctum of each in- 
dividual, and is intended above all for privacy, comfort 

and repose. It is the place for one’s personal belongings, those num- 
berless little things which are such sure indications of individual char- 
acter and fancy, and it is the one room where purely personal prefer- 
ence may be freely exercised. 

But in addition to this, it is, or should be, a place where one can 
go to sleep at night with nothing in the surroundings to depress, dis- 
tract or annoy, and awaken in the morning to a first unconscious im- 
pression of peace and cheerfulness. The character of each bedroom 
is dictated by the character of its occupant, but pretty personal fancies 
may be carried out to much better advantage if the room is right as a 
background. Nothing can make a bedroom really satisfactory when 
the wall-paper is somber or obtrusive, the fitments so inadequate that 
the inconvenience is a constant invitation to carelessness and disorder, 
the furniture heavy and clumsy in proportion to the size of the room 
so that it occupies more than its fair share of space, and the hangings 
fussy and pretentious. These difficulties are so hard to overcome that 
all the pleasure the room might otherwise have given to its occupant 
is lost in the annoying consciousness of a fundamental inharmony. 

In planning any bedroom it is well to keep three principles in 
mind, simplicity, convenience and cheerfulness. If the walls are 
quiet and pleasant in color, the furniture suited in design and size to 
the room and the hangings harmonious in tone and of some simple, 
washable material, the right start has been made toward a room that 
shall be a joy to its owner, day or night. The color scheme, of course, 
must follow individual preference, controlled only by the well-estab- 
lished laws of color-harmony and by the position and exposure of the 
room. One may experience too late the regrets that often attend a 
gratified wish by indulging a fancy for cool grays, greens or blues in 
a room on the shady side of the house, or by giving way recklessly to 
a passion for bright, warm tones in a room where a sunny exposure 
makes them well-nigh intolerable. Favorite colors may always be 
used if tempered judiciously with other tones that obey the laws of ab- 
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sorption or reflection of light as the case may be, but this is a point 
which deserves careful consideration at the start. 


HE same care is well repaid when it comes to the treatment of 
the walls. Some of the beautiful patterned wall-papers and 
friezes are almost too tempting to resist, but it is best to take a 

good long second thought about it if the room-space at one’s disposal 
be small or the ceiling low. Even in a fairly large and airy bedroom, 
a patterned wall-paper is something to be chosen with exceeding care, 
lest it become tiresome and obtrusive to live with day after day and in- 
tolerable in case of illness with its nervous fancies. In a small room, 
where there is need to make the utmost of its dimensions if the desired 
effect of airiness is to be produced, it is best to decide in favor of plain 
walls. These may be relieved and made interesting by frieze, wain- 
scot or any preferred structural division of the wall-spaces that may 
suit the size and shape of the room, without robbing it of any of its 
length and breadth, as a wall patterned all over is sure to do. Of 
course, there are patterns—and patterns. Some delicate, indetermin- 
ate design in shadowy tones might be exactly the thing to complete 
the scheme of a delightful room and have none of the disadvantages 
of a more obtrusive pattern, or a young girl’s room in delicate colors 
and pure white hangings might need just the last touch of spring-like 
freshness given by a dainty flowered wall-paper. The rule is very 
general and subject to many modifications, but as a basis it is a safe one 
to follow in the furnishing of a bedroom. 

Beautiful woodwork is as important in a bedroom as in the dwell- 
ing rooms of the house, but its character is entirely different. Where 
the wood is left in its natural state, finished only with a coat of wax or 
lacquer, or with a light stain that changes the tint without disguising 
the character of the wood, it should be light and fine-grained, if pos- 
sib‘e, like birch, maple or cherry. Pine is best when enameled in 
pure white or an ivory tone, and so treated will be charmingly effect- 
ive in a great number of color combinations. Maple stained to a sil- 
ver gray like the color of a hornet’s nest is one of the very prettiest 
woods for a bedroom, and shows to advantage in both woodwork and 
furniture. Mahogany furniture is beautiftl in a room planned to 
contrast well with it, but it is best used for furniture alone, as it is rath- 
er too full of color for the woodwork. An almost universally satis- 
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factory treatment for the walls is to have the head-casings of the doors 
and windows carried all around the room as a frieze-rail, and slender 
upright partitions of wood so placed between the frieze-rail and base- 
board so as to divide the wall-spaces into compartments or panels. 
This structural division allows wide variations in the decoration of the 
walls. The frieze may either be plain and exactly like the ceiling, 
with a decided contrast showing in the panels below, or it may be in a 
color contrasting with both and forming a connecting link between 
the two. The frieze is often enriched by a simple stencil design, in 
the case of plastered walls, or left plain and spot stencil patterns 
placed in the corners of the panels below the rail. Wall canvas or 
other covering is highly effective in the panels thus indicated by the 
partitions, indeed the variety of treatment possible is as wide as the 


range of color combinations possible with white or natural-toned 
woodwork. 


HIS method of treating the walls is shown in the planning 
of a typical Craftsman bedroom done in soft gray-blue, with 
white enameled woodwork and furniture of wicker and silver- 

gray maple. The bed-cover and bureau-scarf in this room are of 
natural-color homespun linen, with an embroidered and appliqué de- 
sign showing touches of dull green and old-rose. All the hangings of 

a bedroom should be of a character that takes kindly to the tub, for 
their chief beauty lies in their immaculate cleanliness. For the win- 
dow-curtains there is an immense variety of wash materials in pure 
white and all the delicate shadings to complete any color scheme. 
The general rule that the fabric and needlework accessories of a bed- 
room should be able to stand wear and tear without much injury by 
no means argues that-they should be heavy or ugly in their plainness, 
only that daintiness need not necessarily be so perishable that early 
shabbiness is the result. 

Another Craft8man bedroom that is quite large enough to serve 
also as a comfortable sitting-room for its owner shows a very simple, 
yet decorative treatment of the walls. Here the panel effect takes in 
the whole of each wall-space, and the woodwork merely outlines the 
shape of the room and emphasizes the frieze. All the woodwork is 
enameled ivory white, and the walls are covered with Japanese grass- 
cloth of a cool pale sage-green, relieved by a stenciled motif done in 
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ivory yellow and seal brown, with a touch of orange. The ceiling is 
tinted a very delicate cream. The maple floor is stained a soft golden 
brown, with rugs of dull yellow and fresh green. This room shows 
the convenience of built-in fitments such as the writing-desk and the 
cabinet surmounted by a wide book-shelf, which appear at either side 
of the fireplace. The tiles of the mantel-breast are of dull green, 
with a decoration repeating the stenciled motif on the walls. The 
window-curtains in this room are of plain white bobbinet, and the ef- 
fect of the whole is exquisitely cool, fresh and dainty. 

The decorative effect of a pattern frieze above a plain wall in a 
bedroom: of moderate size is shown in another Craftsman model, 
where the woodwork is of ivory enamel and the walls are tinted a pale 
gray-green. The frieze shows a ‘conventional arrangement of leaves 
and flowers in tones of golden yellow, deep green and a touch of helio- 
trop. The ceiling is cream-tinted and the bed-cover and bureau- 
scarf are of ivory-yellow linen, ornamented with the same motif and 
colors that appear in the frieze. The rag rugs show a prevailing tone 
of pale yellow, and the window-curtains are of white swiss. Every- 
thing is simple to a degree, but it is the simplicity of perfect taste, ex- 
pressed in the choice of colors, forms and materials. 

A severely plain, but beautiful, bedroom in the modern style of 
German decoration shows the tendency of the best of the new art 
abroad. Here craftsmanship of the highest order is displayed in the 
furniture, and the absolute simplicity of the wall-treatment makes the 
color all-important. Not even a frieze-rail relieves the severity of 
the join, but the deep frieze projects slightly over the wall, a clever 
structural touch that gives character to the whole room. The expanse 
is broken only by the simple oval mirror over the washstand and two 
or three small pictures, yet no sense of bareness is felt, but rather an 
impression of quiet dignity and restfulness. 

The two fine examples shown of English bedrooms are rather 
more ornamented, but here also is the simplicity of the very best 
taste. One shows a frieze painted in shadowy, soft colors, and in the 
plain wall is a charming arrangement of panels that extend from 
frieze-rail to baseboard, and for the setting. for other paintings done 
in the same style as the frieze. ‘The cherry-wood bed is a triumph of 
the cabinet-maker’s art, and the last touch of costly simplicity is given 
by the rugless, highly-polished parquetry floor. The other room, with 
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its velvet couch at the foot of the bed and soft carpet over the floor, is 
suggestive of more luxurious tastes. The walls here are distinguished 
by a frieze so deep that it occupies nearly half the depth of the wall, 
an excellent treatment for a very high-ceiled room. Built-in presses 
and cupboards occupy all one side, keeping the line of the frieze-rail 
unbroken all around, a horizontal division that adds to the apparent 
size ofthe room. The decoration of the frieze is also admirable, with 
the decorative band just above the rail and the wide plain space above. 

Two German bedrooms, designed by Richard Riemerschmid, of 
Munich, show the marked tendency abroad to adopt the Craftsman 
idea of furniture built on the simplest and severest structural lines, in 
which all the beauty depends upon the wood chosen, the finish that 
brings out all the quality of color and grain, and the perfection of pro- 
portion and workmanship. In several illustrations reproduced from 
a prominent German periodical these bedrooms, and some of the de- 
tails of the furnishings are shown. Both are well-nigh perfect of 
their kind, as the severity of the arrangement is relieved by the 
warmth of color in the walls and the beauty of the furniture. It is 
exquisite plainness carried to the extreme, and after the reign of lux- 
urious fussiness in sleeping-rooms, the relief of the quiet sweep of un- 
broken wall-surfaces and of simple, massive furniture built to last for 
generations, needs no explanation. 

By following a well-defined general plan, a beautiful bedroom 
may be made at comparatively little cost. The simplest and most in- 
expensive materials are often the most appropriate and effective for a 
bedroom, and the plainer the furniture, the better. All it needs is a 
good color sense, a realization of the fitness of things and the courage 
to be simple, remembering always that the most perfectly arranged 
bedroom is but the setting for all that makes for the comfort and in- 
dividuality of purely personal surroundings. 











HOUSE IN DECATUR, 


ILL., BUILT AFTER 


CRAFTSMAN PLANS BY A MEMBER OF THE 
HOME BUILDERS’ CLUB 


“HOME that is unlike all others 
A in Decatur” is the phrase used 
by The Decatur Review to de- 
scribe a house recently built there by G. C. 
Kinsman. Mr. Kinsman is a subscriber 
to THe CrarrsMANn, and therefore a 
member of our Home Builders’ Club. 
He chose to build his home after the de- 
sign of the Craftsman House published in 
September, 1905, and sent to THE 
CRAFTSMAN for the working plans to 
which his membership entitled him free of 
charge. The success of the house as built, 
and the opinions of his townsfolk concern- 
ing it, are graphically described in a full- 
page article in the Sunday Review, ex- 
tracts from which are reprinted here. 
Certain features of The Review's de 
scription of Mr. Kinsman’s house are very 
gratifying to THe CRAFTSMAN as show- 
ing an intelligent and just appreciation 
from an outside point of view of some of 
the salient points of the Craftsman idea. 
For instance, a keen sense is shown of the 
way in which a Craftsman house “grows 
upon one” by the special note that is made 
of the strong feeling, both for and against 
the new style of architecture, that pre- 
vailed among the townsfolk of Decatur 
when the house was first thrown open for 
inspection, and the number of cases when 
those who “came to censure stayed to 
praise,” or returned for another and closer 
examination. Amid the conflicting opin- 


ions provoked by the strong individuality 
of the house, there is evidently a clear ap- 
preciation of the fact that it is “a home, 
not merely a dwelling-place,” and that its 
style, both in architectural plan and in- 





terior decoration, is suggestive of a period 
of American life when architecture and 
furnishings were simple and beautiful, 
and perfectly adapted to American needs. 
A number of illustrations giving ex- 
terior and interior views of Mr. Kins- 
man’s house are published here, to show 
the modifications made to meet local con- 
ditions and personal tastes, and also the 
adaptability of the Craftsman idea to just 
such individual variations of its plans and 
suggestions. To quote directly from the 
comments of The Decatur Review: 


T once the most praised and most 
abused house in Decatur is that of 
G. C. Kinsman on Prairie avenue. There 
are those who have said that he ought to 
be prosecuted for building a barn like that 
on the best residence street in the city. 
There are others who pronounce it the 
most beautiful house in Decatur. 

Certain it is that the house attracts the 
attention of everyone who passes and 
from the time that it approached com- 
pletion Mr. and Mrs. Kinsman have been 
busy showing visitors through it. Now 
that the house is furnished and occupied 
the stream of visitors continues. The 
rank stranger does not come any more, 
but their friends are still coming, and it 
is a matter of gratification to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kinsman that many who come to 
censure stay to praise. It is a house that 
grows on one the more one sees it. One 
day last week a woman called on Mrs. 
Kinsman and was shown through the 
house. She was a woman of cultivated 
taste and Mrs. Kinsman naturally ex- 
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pected some praise on the arrangement, 
decorations or furnishings, but there was 
never a word of compliment beyond what 
bare civility demanded. The following 
day the visitor came back to say that she 
thought it the most beautiful house she 
had ever seen. 


HE idea of the house was obtained 

from plans designed and published 
by Gustav Stickley in his CrarrsMAN 
magazine. This house so pleased Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinsman that they obtained 
the working plans from the Craftsman 
people and employed David Stouffer of 
Stouffer Bros., contractors, to prepare 
plans and specifications for a house of such 
size as they needed, to harmonize with the 
surroundings and embodying the Crafts- 
man ideas. While it was necessary to 
deviate from the original plans in many 
particulars in adapting the house to their 
particular needs, the Craftsman ideas in 
general design and detail were carried 
out throughout the building. The inside 
woodwork is finished in the Craftsman 
stains and much of the hardware and the 
light fixtures on the first floor are from 
The Craftsman Shops. 


HE criticism that the exterior of the 

house resembles a Larn, while unfair, 
is not altogether untruthful. The architec- 
tural lines are essentially those of a barn. 
Rather it is the simple style of archi- 
tecture to be found in the better American 
homes of a century ago, houses that were 
built before the jig-saw and turning lathe 
began to contribute to exterior ornamen- 
tation. The plain gabled roof and case- 
ment windows are purely colonial. The 
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brown, vitrified brick and other modern 
materials used are such as lend themselves 
readily to this style of architecture. 

But it is in the interior of the house 
where most is found to criticise or ad- 
mire, and, as was hinted above, the crit- 
icism which rises to one’s lips when he 
first enters the building has a way of melt- 
ing into admiration as he becomes more 
familiar with the interior. 

It is impossible for any description of 
the interior to give anything like a clear 
conception of the spirit of its arrangement 
and ornamentation. -Mr. Kinsman’s idea 
was to build a home and not merely a 
dwelling place. He is an apostle of the 
renaissance of the simple. He. believes 
in both the simple and the beautiful. 

The house is built on a rectangle with 
a frontage of forty-four feet and a depth 
of twenty-eight feet. The only break in 
the lines is the recessed entrance. It was 
designed that every room should have 
abundance of sunlight and air. ‘There is 
only one room on the first floor that is not 
a front room and that is the kitchen. 
One of the four bedrooms on the second 
floor is a back room and this looks out up- 
on an expanse of four back yards in one, 
all as well kept as a lawn. 

The first floor is divided into reception 
hall, living room, dining room, kitchen 
and pantry. The reception hall is in the 
center and is ten feet wide. The living 
room occupies all of the space east of this, 
and the other three rooms mentioned all 
of the space on the west. 


HE most interesting room in the 


house is that living room. It is fif- 
teen feet wide by twenty-six feet long, 
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SOUTH FRONT OF CRAFTSMAN HOUSE BUILT BY G. C. KINSMAN, 
DECATUR, ILL. 








REAR OF MR- KINSMAN’S HOUSE, LOOKING FROM GARDEN 





HEAD OF STAIRS AND UPPER HALL 





ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRWAY OF MR. KINSMAN’S HOUSE 


FRIEZE 


ROOM IN MR. KINSMAN’S HOUSE 
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more than twice the size of the average 
room designed as a living room. = It is 
colonial in every detail. The first thing 
that strikes one who enters it in critical 
mood is that the ceiling is very low, yet it 
is nine feet high, the impression that it is 
low coming from the unusual length of the 
room. ‘There are no mouldings or fret 
work or carving, every piece of woodwork 
is as plain as it can be. Twelve casement 
windows arranged in four groups may 
flood the room with sunlight or permit the 
breeze to pass through at will. 

At the north end of the room are built- 
in book shelves flanked at either side by 
box seats. In the center of the east side 
is the fireplace, built of brown vitrified 
brick, and in it blazes a wood fire on and- 
irons made by a Craftsman blacksmith. 
In the face of the brown brick chimney is 
a built-in mantel. ; 

The color tones are brown and. green. 
The wainscot about the walls is stained a 
rich nut brown,:as are doors and other 
woodwork. The hardwood floor is of 
the same color. A large library table at 
one end of the room is built on the same 
straight lines as everything else and 
stained with a nut brown color. 

The doors are entitled to especial men- 
tion. They are made with a single panel 
of birch and are colored to match the other 
woodwork. All woodwork is guiltless of 
paint or varnish. ‘The creosote stain was 
applied before the wood was put into the 
building and afterward it was finished 
with a single coat of lacquer which leaves 
no sign of gloss. It is said of it that the 
more the wood is scoured or rubbed the 
more beautiful it becomes. 

For artificial lighting there are eleven 
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bracket lanterns of hand hammered copper 
each containing an incandescent lamp: in 
an opalescent globe. The hardware is in 
keeping with the general design. 

The walls and ceiling are papered with 
a silk fiber paper. In the wide frieze 
which bands the room Mr. Kinsman ad- 
mits that he was guilty of his‘only ex- 
travagance in the building. The frieze 
is hand painted and the work of an artist. 
The floor is partly concealed by a large 
oriental rug which harmonizes in its color- 
ing with walls and floor. The furniture 
is of that same straight line, simple de- 
sign that characterizes everything else in 
the house. 


HE prettiest room in the house is 

the dining room, which occupies the 
southeast corner of the building. Be- 
cause Mrs. Kinsman happened to be the 
possessor of a dining table, buffet and 
chairs of solid mahogany there was some 
deviation from the general color scheme 
of the house. The walls are paneled in 
blue and white from the plate rack six 
feet above the floor to the baseboard. 
The door is finished in mahogany to match 
the furniture and it is the only piece of 
varnished woodwork in the house. In 
the wide frieze above the plate rack is 
more of the handiwork of an artist which 
must be added to the bit of extravagance 
found in the living room. 

In the dining room is another fireplace, 
smaller than the one in the living room 
but built for a wood fire. Then there are 
some things which the Colonials never 
dreamed of. There is an electric coffee 
urn, chafing dish and other utensils which 
may be connected in a moment by means 
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of a cord and plug with electric wires con- 
cealed in the wall. 

The kitchen in the northwest corner of 
the house is smaller than the dining room 
by the size of the pantry, which is seven 
feet wide. The kitchen is furnished with 
gas range, kitchen cabinet, white enameled 
sink and a cabinet in which pots and fry- 
ing pans are stored. There is a laundry 
stove in the basement which may also be 
used for a cooking stove in case the gas 
should fail. In the pantry is a built-in 
cupboard, a refrigerator and other neces- 
sary furniture, all finished in the brown 
tones of other woodwork in the house. 


ROM the reception hall rises the 
stairway leading to the second floor. 
The characteristic thing about this stair- 
way is that it is not merely a passage but 
is a part of the house. There are cozy 
box seats and in the rear of it is a closet 
designed to take the place of the familiar 
hall tree. The panel inside the closet 
door is a large plate glass mirror which is 
of course hidden when the door is closed. 
There are no mirrors in sight about this 
house. 
The stairway is easy and is broken in 
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the middle by a landing which extends the 
full width of the room. This landing, 
too, is a habitable part of the house and 
being well lighted is a pleasant place for 
reading. The upper hallway also gets 
away from that passage idea and is a part 
and parcel of the reception hall scheme 
and the box seat with which it is furnished 
is an inviting place to lounge. 

On the second floor are four bedrooms 
and the bath room of which a detailed de- 
scription is impossible for lack of space. 
The east bedroom is, next to the dining 
room, the prettiest room in the house. It 
is as long as the big living room down 
stairs and is three feet less in width. Its 
color scheme is ivory and blue. 

Another easy stairway leads from the 
second floor hall to the attic, which is the 
full size of the house. This is well 
floored and lighted and is intended to be 
used for storage and for dancing on oc- 
casion. 

There is a seven and a half foot base- 
ment with concrete floor under the entire 
house. In the basement are laundry and 
drying rooms, fruit closets, and toilet 
room, with a work room 15 feet by 26 
feet across the east end. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE: SERIES OF 1906: 


BER II 


SMALL, but exceedingly com- 
A fortable and homelike dwelling 

is shown in the model for the 
second Craftsman House of the series for 
this year. Its cost as estimated would 
range from $2,600 to $2,800 according 
to the cost of work and materials in dif- 
ferent localities. It is intended for a 


small family where the house-mistress 
cares for the home herself, and is planned 


NUM- 


and all the exterior trim is of cedar. In 
the model as given here, the walls are left 
in the natural color of the wood, oiled 
and left to weather to the soft grayish- 
brown tone which only sun and rain can 
give. The roof is stained moss-green, 
and the window and door-casings, wood 
trim, front door and porch floors are of the 
same color. The porch columns, also of 
wood, are pure white, and the flower- 


lt 
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with an especial view to making house- 
work as simple and easy as possible. 

The exterior is very attractive, with its 
steep overhanging roof, springing outward 
to shelter the porches at the front and 
back of the house, its small-paned casement 
windows and picturesque dormer giving 
it an individuality and charm that is often 
sought in vain in much more pretentious 
dwellings. It is built entirely of cedar 
shingles, upon a foundation of field rubble, 


boxes on the coping of the front porch are 
dull brick-red. In any surroundings this 
color scheme would be pleasant and rest- 
ful, but if the size of the lot permits a 
small garden around it, the effect is 
charming. An additional accent is given 
by the chimney of red brick, with its 
gray stone chimney pots. 

The chief charm of the house is its com- 
pact plan, which makes the most cf every 
inch of space and reduces to a minimum 
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the care and friction of house-keeping. 
With a frontage of thirty feet, and a total 
depth, including the porches, of forty-six 
feet, a small lot will afford ample room 
for the building, and yet there is no sense 
of being cramped for space in any of the 
rooms. 

The front porch extends in length to 
the full width of the house and is eight 
feet wide. In summer, the well-filled 


doubtless be found very useful as well as 
ornamental. This little hall is treated in 
very warm brown as to wall-covering. 
with wood-work of moss-green and floor 
in a deeper shade of the same color. 


Livinc AND Drin1nc Room 


The living room and dining room are 
practically one long room which extends 
from the front to the back porch. The 


SIDE .ELEVATIOSL 


flower-boxes placed on the low coping 
would serve as both ornament and screen, 
making the little veranda a pleasant out- 
door sitting room. ‘The upper part of the 
front door is filled with small square panes 
of glass, making a small, high-set window 
to light the little stair hall into which it 
opens. This is merely a vestibule, too 
small to admit any furniture except the 
seat built in at the foot of the staircase, 
and an umbrella stand. A mirror on the 
wall opposite the entrance door would 
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length is broken by an indicated partition 
which serves as an excuse for a charming 
structural feature, and gives the impres- 
sion of a recessed dining-room nine by six- 
teen feet in size, the living room space be- 
ing sixteen by twenty feet. The wain- 
scot which runs all around the room is 
carried up to the height of four feet, and 
the head casing of the windows and doors 
is carried in an unbroken line along the 
walls to form the frieze, which is further 
accentuated by another band of wood at 
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CORNER OF LIVING ROOM SHOWING FIREPLACE 


DINING-ROOM RECESS IN CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1906, NUMBER Il. 
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the ceiling angle. Where the division 
occurs, this frieze is simply carried across 
the room as if a partition were there, but 
the space below is all open save for a post 
at either side, forming a support for the 
frieze and giving the effect of a very 


SECOND FLOOR. 


broad opening in the center, with a rail- 
ing just the height of the wainscot filling 
the space on either side between the post 
and the wall. 

This woodwork is all of pine stained 
to a soft moss-green like that seen in the 
hall, with the floor of hard comb-grained 
pine in a darker shade of green. In the 
Craftsman houses this must never be un- 
derstood as indicating a solid color, for all 


stains serve simply to cast a light tone of 
the color chosen over the natural tint of 
the wood, giving more the effect, in this 
case, of a naturally mossy-green tone of 
wood than of applied color. The thin 
stain merely brings the wood itself into 


FIRST FLOOR. 


harmonious relation with any preferred 
color scheme. The walls in this room are 
either tinted or papered a soft yellow verg- 
ing on brown, suggesting the color 
that is known as Byzantine gold. The 
frieze has a ground of tan-color, with the 
figure in soft greens and pinkish yellow 
tones like those seen in a yellow peach. A 
touch of deep red is given by the fireplace, 
which is built of red brick, with a red 
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sandstone cap over the fireplace opening 
and a mantel shelf of wood. 

The main structural features, aside from 
the division between living room and din- 
ing room, are the casement windows. In 
the living room a group of three occupies 
a recess at the side, with a window-seat 
built in below the ledge. In front an- 
other triple group of windows, double 
hung and with the small panes only in 
the upper sash, has a comfortable, well- 
cushioned settle placed below, and at the 
back almost the whole wall space is filled 
with the sideboard, with two casements 
above, and the two small-paned glass 
doors which open upon the back porch, one 
at each end of the sideboard. 

The furniture for both rooms would be 
effective either in a green finish similar to 
the woodwork, or in a soft brown of the 
same color value as the green. Rush seats 
for the chairs would be admirably in keep- 
ing with the style of the room, and would 
give a charming touch of yellow in the 
color scheme. Other bits of yellow in the 
small decorative accessories would add life 
and sparkle to the prevailing quiet tones, 
and the scarfs for table and sideboard 
might be of yellow linen. The window- 
curtains should be of plain unbleached ma- 
terial, either linen or cotton, and should 
hang in straight, simple folds if the fur- 
nishing of the rooms is modeled upon this 
design, and the rugs should be of rags in 
soft brown tones, with bands of green and 
possibly a touch of gray-blue. 


THE KITCHEN 


The kitchen is of good size, twelve by 
sixteen feet, and is most conveniently 
placed with regard to the rest of the house. 
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One door opens into the stair hall, afford- 
ing access to the front door without the 
necessity of passing through the living 
room, and another opens directly into the 
dining room. Two windows, one directly 
over the sink, give plenty of light, and a 
door leads to the summer kitchen in the 
rear. A commodious built-in cupboard 
occupies nearly the whole end of the room, 
and the range backs the fireplace in the 
living room. The walls and ceiling of 
this kitchen are painted a soft corn- 
color, warm in tone, and the woodwork is 
of hard pine finished in light brown. 
There is no wainscot in the kitchen, only a 
baseboard, and the oil-paint on the walls 
is easily kept bright and clean. 

Opening from the rear of the kitchen 
is the summer kitchen, wood house, store- 
room, or whatever it may be called. It is 
a very accommodating place, and takes its 
name from any use to which it may be put 
in the household economy. In summer it 
might serve as a kitchen where the cook- 
ing might be done without heating the 
house, and in the winter it would serve 
both as a convenient woodshed and as a 
storeroom where foods could be kept cool 
and yet mot exposed to the freez- 
ing weather, as the temperature would 
always be moderated by the warmth 
of the kitchen. A door from this sum- 
mer kitchen opens upon the rear porch, 
which is designed to serve as an outdoor 
dining room in warm weather. The only 
access to the porch is from the dining room 
and the summer kitchen, as the coping en- 
closes both sides, with no approach from 
the ground. The cellar lies under the 
main part of the house, the stairs leading 
to it opening direct from the kitchen, and 
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running beneath the main stairway of the 
house. ; 
THE UPPER FLOOR 


On the second floor are two good-sized 
bedrooms, with a bathroom, three large 
clothes closets and plenty of storage room 
under the slope of the roof. The upper 
hall is finished in the same warm browns 
and moss green as the lower hall and stair- 
way, and opens into both bedrooms and 
the bathroom. The woodwork of the up- 
per story is of pine, the same as below, 
and in the bedrooms is stained a delicate 
silver gray. The floors are of the same 
green as on the lower story. 

The large bedroom, which is twelve by 
sixteen feet, has the walls tinted or cov- 
ered with a plain paper in a light shade of 
green with the ceiling and frieze of cream- 
color. The frieze might show a decora- 
tive design in either paper or stencil, 
where touches of strong yellow would ap- 
pear, and a brighter tone of green than that 
of the walls. A rag rug nearly covering 
the floor would be appropriate, and should 
show very light tones of green with a good 


mixture of white or cream-color, if this 
suggested color scheme is to be carried out. 
The window hangings would best be of 
simple, crisp white muslin, and the furni- 
ture either of old mahogany or silver-gray 
maple. 

The small bedroom, ten by twelve feet, 
might be treated in pinks, using the sal- 
mon shades. An effective covering for 
the walls would be a paper introducing a 
figure in old rose with just a touch of 
green on a pinkish-white ground. The 
floor would be almost covered with a grass 
matting rug, with small foot-rugs of 
cream and salmon-pink in front of the bed 
and dresser. The best furniture for this 
room would be brown fumed oak, with a 
bed-cover, bureau-scarf, etc., of pure white 
muslin either plain or dotted, and win- 
dow-curtains of the same material. 

The walls and ceiling of the bath-room 
might be in creamy-white, and the win- 
dow-curtain of some inexpensive material 
with a white or very light ground and blue 
figures to add a crisp and dainty touch of 
color. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 

TICAL EXAMPLES IN STRUCTURAL WOOD- 

WORKING. ELEVENTH OF THE SERIES 
DINING TABLE 


HIS table is designed to extend to ten feet. ‘The extension slides will need to 

! be procured from a manufacturer as they are difficult to make by hand. The 

center leg is firmly screwed on to the cross piece and each end of the cross piece 

is screwed to the center slide of each group. Four dowel pins keep the top exactly 

flush and ordinary window fasteners, if placed at the joining of the rails, will keep them 

from parting. Blocks are glued and screwed to the rails and lag screws run through 

these blocks and the leg, making a very firm joint, which is necessary on account of 

there being no support below. ‘The top is fastened by table irons about 9 inches apart, 
one being placed in the top of each leg and the others spaced evenly on the rails. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR DINING TABLE 


Rovcu Finiss 
Pieces No. Long Wide Thick Wide 


30in. 4%%4in. 414 in. 4 in. 
55in. 28 in. 1% in. pattern 
30in. 7 in. 54 in. pattern 
30in. 5%4in. 1% in. 5 in. 
55in. 134%in. 1% in. s 
Blocks for rails.... 6in. 4 in. 2Y%in. pattern 
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VESIGN - FOR: a EXTENSION: 
VINING-TABLE ‘bce 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 
ARM CHAIR 


THER chairs have been given in this series, and a description of one applies 

C closely to all. The sides are put together first, the side rails being mortised and 

tenoned and the front and back rails dowelled, thereby pinning the tenons. 

The arms should have no sharp edges and are sprung into place after the rest of the 

chair is put together. The back slats are curved. By referring to page 240 of the 

May, 1905, issue of THE CRAFTSMAN a simple device is shown by which this may be 
accomplished. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR ARM DINING CHAIR 


Rovcs Finisn 
Pieces . Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 


24in. 2 in. 2 in. 134 in. 134 in. 
40in. 3%in. 134 in. pattern 15% in. 
20in. 3%4%4in. 1 in. 3. in. Ye in. 
Side stretchers. ... 17in. 2 in. 1 in, 134 in. % in. 
F. & B. stretchers... 20in. 2Y%in. 1 in. 2 in. 3% in. 
21in. 4%4in. 13@ in. 4 in. pattern 
Top back slat..... 19in. 2%in. 2 in. 21% in. 134 in. 
Upright slats..... sin. Win. Bin. 1% in. 5% in. 
Strips on side rails. 17in. Ain. 11% in. 1 in. 1 in. 
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THE-TWO-BACK: 
SLATS: ARE BENT - 
TQ *A*72" CIRCLE: 


DESIGN -FOR 
AN-ARM- 
DINING CHAIR 


SCALE - OF INCHES 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 
SIDE CHAIR 


N general the same directions apply to the side chair as to the arm chair. The seats 

I of both may be made comfortable by first stretching webbing over the frame, then 

muslin and a very thin layer of curled hair and covering with a good quality of 

soft leather. The chairs made of oak and fumed to a dark rich brown might have 
leather of moss green and dull brass nails. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR SIDE DINING CHAIR 


Rovcs Finisa 
Pieces . Long Wide Thick Wide 


i9in. IYin. 1% in. 15% in. 
40in. 3%in. 15% in. pattern 
16in. 234in. 1 in. 2% in. 
Side stretchers. ... 1sin. 2 in. %4 in. 134 in. 
F. &. B. stretchers. 17in. 2144 in. % in. 2 in. 
Top back slat..... 16in. 24%in. 1 in. > & 
Lower back slat... 16in. 2 in, I in. 13% in. 
Upright slats...... Sin. min. %4 in. 1¥4 in. 
Strips on side rails. sin. «© im I in. Ye in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


Two - BACK el A 
SLATS “BENT: TO 
A-72'- CIRCLE | 


VESIGIV FOR 
A OIVE: & 
VATING -CHAIR 


SCALE 2 INCHES 
1 3 6 9 na < 
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ALS IK KAN 

N an article entitled “A Point in Do- 
| mestic Architecture” a writer in the 

Springfield Republican takes THE 
CRAFTSMAN to task for suggesting thar, 
in a house of average size, a conveniently 
furnished workroom, especially fitted for 
any chosen pursuit, might well take the 
place of the rooms now known as the li- 
brary, study or den. The writer quotes 
THE CRAFTSMAN as saying that such a 
change would be “a sign of the present 
healthy tendency to return to simple 
things known by their right names,” and 
goes on to say: 

“Is there such a tendency? It is inter- 
esting if true. But a glance at the plans 
of recent small houses is anything but re- 
assuring. Novelties of arrangement and 
nomenclature there certainly are, but it 
is hard to put aside the suspicion that they 
are fads like the things they displace. In 
the houses of our forefathers, whatever 
their inconveniences and discomforts may 
have been, one at any rate finds some cor- 
respondence with the facts of life. Is 
there such a correspondence in our over- 
elaborate small houses, cut up into Lilli- 
putian chambers in the ambition to make 
as much show as possible on a diminutive 
ground plan, with a ‘reception-room,’ a 
‘drawing-room,’ a ‘library,’ a ‘butler’s 
pantry, —but no butler—and not a room 
in the house large enough for comfortable 
expansion ?” 

In these well-directed questions the 
writer strikes such a brave blow in the 
battle that THe CrarrsMAN is waging 
against the complexity and artificiality of 
conventional things that it is a pity he has 
not taken the trouble to become better in- 
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formed as to the tendency of the most ad- 
vanced modern thought in home-making. 
A glance at any one of the house plans 
published in THe CrarrsMAN should be 
sufficient to convince him that our one 
aim is to “find some correspondence with 
the facts of life” in the surroundings that 
go to make up a home. And this work 
is not ours alone. In England the great 
majority of the best architects have fallen 
into line and are building houses where 
fussy elaboration of all kinds is set aside, 
and where the one thought is to secure the 
maximum of simplicity and economy in 
the arrangement of the rooms, and all the 
freedom of space possible within the limits 
of the ground plan. In America the same 
tendency is steadily gaining ground with 
the representative architects as well as 
with people who keep sufficiently abreast 
of the times to realize that it no longer 
requires a superhuman amount of the cour- 
age of conviction to build a small house 
that is not merely a cheap imitation of a 
large one. 

In the reign of bad taste that has dic- 
tated all the “novelties of arrangement 
and nomenclature” supposed to be neces-~ 
sary in a small house, two elements have 
been all-important: one, the false stand- 
ards which have insisted upon the biggest 
possible showing for the money expended 
in order that the house might in no way 
fall behind its neighbors in elaboration 
and appearance of costliness, and the oth- 
er, that the tradition-ridden architects 
who are in the habit of using their eyes 
and their memory too much and their 
reasoning powers too little are still num- 
erous in the land. After a period of arti- 
ficiality and ostentation, simplicity is a 
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thing of slow growth. Good taste is like 
charity, “it vaunteth not itself,” but it is 
also like the “little leaven that leaveneth 
the whole lump.” More and more it is 
being realized that in all phases of modern 
life there is a lack of economy. There is 
too much waste everywhere, but especially 
in the conventionally-planned home,— 
waste of space in building it, of time and 
energy in caring for it, and of money in 
providing heat and light for rooms that 
do not even pretend to earn their living. 
These “novelties of arrangement and no- 
menclature” amount to something much 
more serious than a fad,—they mean sur- 
roundings that are wasteful and demor- 
alizing as well as uncomfortable. In 
this view of house-arrangement THE 
CRAFTSMAN agrees with its critic, but 
ventures to recommend that the critic 
learn more of the meaning of The Crafts- 
man movement in architecture before 
couching such hearty support in the form 
of a criticism. 

As to the workroom that is the subject 
of the criticism, the writer in question 
clearly is laboring under a confusion of 
terms, if not of ideas. He says: “The theo- 
ry of the ‘workroom’ sounds very plausible 
til one gets further into the exposition of 
it. One knows what a library is. It isa 
room filled with books—not necessarily 
used. One knows what a study is; it is 
a place to study. But what is a work- 
room? A place for work, to be sure, but 
what sort of work? Not culinary oper- 
ations, of course,—they are already pro- 
vided for elsewhere. It is not a work- 
shop, for ‘in the workroom that is a mod- 
ern outgrowth from the old idea of a li- 
brary or home office there is hardly a 


place for the litter of shavings, leather, 
metal or clay.’ What, then, is one to do 
in a workroom?” 

Evidently convinced that it is useless to 
seek for enlightenment, the critic contin- 
ues: “The fact is that ‘the workroom idea’ 
does not help us toward the only kind of 
simplicity that has value—the adaptation 
of houses to the special needs and habits 
of their occupants. When the essentials 
have been provided—rooms in which to 
cook, to eat, to live and to sleep, the more 
nearly the rest can subserve some real 
need, with disregard of convention, the 

The ‘workroom’ is very well 
in its place, but it ought not to be made 
one more fetish.” 

If the critic had taken the time to read 
the article in question, he would have dis- 
covered in the first paragraph both the 
explanation as to why the name “work- 
room” is considered desirable, and what 
is its place in the house,—always provid- 
ing that the house is of a size sufficient to 
admit such a room as a library, study, 
den, or workroom, or whatever it may be 
called. In the series of special articles 
dealing with the furnishing and functions 
of any one room, we are by no means 
recommending that such a room be added 
to a small house where every inch of space 
must be used to the best advantage, but 
simply stating that, in a house where such 
a room is desired or already exists: 

“The adoption of the simpler and more 
expressive word is an evidence that the 
true character of the room is beginning to 
be recognized and insisted upon,—that 
this room is being made more and more a 
place where the love of work is constantly 
aroused by the evidences of work. In 
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one sense it is always a library, for here 
are gathered the books of reference, 
periodicals and newspapers that naturally 
accumulate around a man or woman 
genuinely interested in work for its own 
sake and anxious to keep pace with what 
is being thought and done elsewhere along 
the same lines, but it has none of the at- 
mosphere of luxurious ease and scholarly 
seclusion that belongs to the typical li- 
brary. The workroom has more the 
character of an ‘office,’ such a room as 
should stand for a business or working 
center in every home.” It is also true 
that the idea of such a workroom is not 
that of either a workshop or a kitchen, 
and the question, ““What, then, is one to do 
in a workroom?” might well be answered 
by another reference to the article itself, 
where it is stated that the workroom “is 
more a place for the planning and design- 
ing of the work, and for all the study that 
must be done in order to gain a thorough 
knowledge of it.” 

In order to avoid: further misconcep- 
tion it may be as well to state that the 
work alluded to is more or less intellec- 
tual in character, and that it is quite true 
that carpentering and cooking have “al- 
ready been provided for elsewhere.” 

It seems clear that this well-meant crit- 
icism is based upon a confusion of terms. 
Let the workroom be considered a library, 
if that is clearer, but not the kind of a li- 
brary that is simply “a room filled with 
books—not necessarily used.” Nor is the 
workroom meant to be “one more fetish,” 
but simply a practical and useful, instead 
of a luxurious and useless, room in a 
house where “the essentials have been pro- 
vided,” —a step toward “the adaptation of 
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houses to the special needs and habits of 
their occupants.” 


NOTES 


’ \ HE first annual exhibition of art- 
crafts was held in Denver, Decem- 
ber fourth to tenth, 1905. The 

exhibition opened with the private view 
of the Artist’s Club of Denver, of which 
the Art-Crafts Society is a branch, and 
under whose patronage the exhibition was 
given. 

When one considers the full significance 
of the numeral adjective describing this 
annual exhibition, it gives a very good 
idea of the work involved, and the prob- 
lems confronting the committees in 
charge. This art-crafts department has 
been in existence about one year. At the 
annual exhibition of the Artists’ Club in 
March, 1905, art-crafts took an import- 
ant place experimentally, and it was from 
the encouragement received at that time, 
that the department toox up the idea of 
an annual exhibition of craft work. This 
department has declared itself to stand 
for three things: artistic feeling, original- 
ity of design, and good execution. Since 
its formation it has worked on these lines, 
and by keeping constantiy before its mem- 
bers these standards, the outcome has 
been unusually satisfactory. 

The preparations included a_ vast 
amount of correspondence with eastern 
and Pacific Coast craftsiren and shops, the 
negotiation of advertising for the cata- 
logue, securing loans, the encouragement 
of entries of creditable work, and all other 
necessary minuti# incident to making 
ready. Never has there been shown so 
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much willingness on the part of a working 
body. Busy people gave their time and 
talents unstintingly. No one was heard to 
complain of his inability to accomplish his 
allotted task; all worked with enthusiasm, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ment and anxious to carry it to a happy 
culmination. 

The keynote of the exhibition from the 
standpoint of Denver craft workers was 
undoubtedly originality of design, tran- 
scending mere ornamentation. The metal 
workers made a very satisfactory show- 
ing in a variety of pieces of original de- 
signs and adaptations. Wood work was 
much in evidence, and attracted consider- 
able attention. Pottery took a promi- 


nent place, the work of two Colorado pot- 
teries showing well in comparison with 
the best known in the world. A few ex- 
ceptionally good specimens of clay model- 
ing were seen. Workers in illumination, 


decorative design and book plates came 
forward with the most creditable work. 
Jewelry took a high stand, but in the main 
it was from eastern shops. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that the idea 
of jewelry working took root at this ex- 
hibition, for the case containing the 
jewelry was the one before which people 
stood in line. Denver is well situated for 
carrying out this plan. Its close prox- 
imity to the great mines of the country, 
and the abundance and richness of semi- 
precious stones found in Colorado cannot 
but exert a strong influence toward this 
end. Very little local leather work was 
shown, that being of a high order. Here 
was evidence of the passing of the leather 
fad which has had so vital a grip on Den- 
ver trade. The leather exhibit was sup- 


plemented by many pieces of excellent de- 
sign and execution from other cities. The 
first leaded glass shown by any craft 
worker in Denver was seen at this time. 
Not a few native materials were effective- 
ly used in the execution of the various 
pieces of the different classes. The in- 
fluence is bound to be far reaching, as 
every afternoon groups of children from 
the manual training school, the various 
classes in drawing, history of arts from 
the high schools, and others visited the 
rooms, all interested and eager to see and 
learn. The people who came to see a 
mere fad, stayed and studied good honest 
work. 

With this precedent the department 
feels it can safely plan for an exhibition 
on a much larger scale next year, assured 
that it will have advanced a long stride, 
and has made a place for itself in Denver. 


NE of the most potent factors in 

arousing the people and stimulating 
public interest in municipal affairs has been 
the National Municipal League, which 
owes its origin to the conference for good 
city government held in Philadelphia in 
1894, under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Municipal League, working in co-op- 
eration with the New York City Club. 
The League’s activities have been influen- 
tial through the distribution of literature 
on city problems and evils. “The Munici- 
pal Programme” or “Model Charter,” as 
some prefer to call it, has been widely 
useful; it is the result of two years’ work 
of a committee including such experts as 
Albert Shaw, Frank J. Goodnow, Horace 
E. Deming, and has been praised by dis- 
criminating critics and used by every con- 
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stitutional convention and charter com- 
mission or committee since its publication. 
Its influence can be traced in the large 
majority of the new charters adopted by 
American cities during the past five years. 


N the article on the San Francisco of 

the Future by Herbert E. Law in our 
January issue an accidental omission is re- 
sponsible for the confusing of two San 
Francisco organizations, both of which 
work for the public good. Mr. James 
D. Phelan, the former Mayor, is credited 
with the formation in 1904 of the Mer- 
chant’s Association, whereas it was the 
Association for the Improvement and 
Adornment of San Francisco which he, in 
company with some of his public spirited 
fellow citizens, then organized. This 
latter Association, too, secured Mr. Burn- 
ham’s services. 


REVIEWS 


MONG recent publications of 
special interest to students of art 
and artists is a delightful study, 

by M. Sturge Henderson, of John Con- 
stable, the artist who dared to “confound 
the authorities of his day by forsaking the 
studios for the fields and lanes of his birth- 
place, and averring the impossibility of de- 
veloping English landscape painting on 
the lines of classical tradition,” and whose 
determined realism had such great and 
lasting effect upon modern landscape 
painting. Mr. Henderson has prefaced 
his consideration of Constable’s work by 
an interesting biographical sketch of the 
artist, giving a vivid impression of his 
times and the difficulties under which he 
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worked. A critica! estimate of his best 
known paintings follows, with many illus- 
trations made from the originals. The 
last chapters of the book are devoted to 
Constable’s lectures on art, his influence 
on his times in spite of the slowness with 
which recognition was accorded him, the 
characteristics which marked his work and 
a general estimate of its effect upon the 
modern schools of landscape painting. 

Another volume of equal value is upon 
the work and times of Pisanello. It is by 
G. F. Hill, of the Department of Coins, 
British Museum, and is a scholarly esti- 
mate of the great Italian portrait painter 
and medallist. The details of Pisanello’s 
life are necessarily meager, but suffice to 
give some idea of the conditions under 
which he worked. The critical consider- 
ation of his work is full of careful detail 
most satisfying to the student, and the en- 
tire book is illustrated with reproductions 
of his paintings, sketches, preliminary 
studies and medals. The collection of re- 
productions of the latter is especially fine. 
(“Constable,” by M. Sturge Henderson, 
239 pages. Price $2.00 net. “Pisa- 
nello,” by G. F. Hill, 263 pages. Price 
$2.00 net. Published by Duckworth and 
Company, London. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


OME clever and readable fiction, 
with keen insight and rather daring 
portraiture apparent all through it, is 
furnished by the two novels on political 
life by David Graham Phillips, “The 
Plum Tree” and “The Social Secretary.” 
“The Plum Tree” is the autobiography of 
a man who controlled “the machine,” and 
who left the ideals of his youth to follow 
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after the idols of the age. Deliberately 
he gave his whole life and his keen and 
masterful mind to the gaining of wealth 
and power, and the cynical tone of the 
book is admirably managed as the only 
possible viewpoint for a man like Harvey 
Sayler. The method of carving presi- 
dential timber into a lay-figure acceptable 
to the people is a frank account of political 
ways and means more penetrating than 
any satire. “The Social Secretary” deals 
entirely with the social life of Washington 
in the inner political circles, being the 
story, —also written in the first person,— 
of the means taken by a brilliant, diplo- 
matic young woman, well-trained in the 
ways of the capital, to “launch” a western 
Senator and his wife into the inner circle 
of society. The character of Mrs. Burke, 
the shrewd, motherly wife of the Senator, 
is admirably drawn and gives the best of 
reasons for her social success. ‘The book 
is charmingly illustrated by Clarence F. 
Underwood. Just a thread of love-story 
runs through both books, enough to hold 
the interest of those who read for the story 
alone, and the drawing of social and po- 
litical conditions is vivid enough to make 
both well worth reading with more than 
the interest accorded merely to a well-told 
tale. (“The Plum Tree,” 389 pages. 
“The Social Secretary,” 198 pages. By 
David Graham Phillips. Both illustrat- 
ed. Published by The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


MANUAL on decoration that is 
more comprehensive than clear is 
entitled “Period Decoration.” It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains some use- 
ful matter for reference, notably an 


exhaustive list of Oriental rugs, giving 
their names, chief characteristics, and place 
of production. There are other lists and 
glossaries, giving much technical informa- 
tion as to forms of decoration and terms 
used to describe them, but the book as a 
whole would be useful only to one already 
tolerably well informed on the decoration 
of all ages and all nations, who might de- 
sire a compact book of reference to refresh 
his memory on a subject already familiar 
and well understood. To the beginner in 
such lore, it would be of little advantage. 

“Period Decoration,” by Chandler R. 
Clifford. 251 pages. Clifford & Law- 
ton, New York). 


HREE late additions to that conven- 

ient little series of short stories and 
novelettes entitled “The Pocket Books” 
are: “A Fool for Love,” by Francis 
Lynde; “The Motormaniacs,” by Lloyd 
Osbourne, and “The Princess Elopes,” by 
Harold MacGrath. As the name of the 
series indicates, the volumes are of a con- 
venient size to be slipped into the pocket, 
and the stories are all of the light, pleas- 
ant type that fulfills its whole mission in 
the world of literature by providing the 
means to while away an idle hour while 
traveling or taking a complete intellectual 
rest. 

An exciting duel between a railway 
monarch who is celebrated as a hard fight- 
er, and a young civil engineer, over a strip 
of track that means the right of way for 
two competing lines, forms the theme of 
“A Fool for Love.” The love comes into 
the story by means of a pretty girl, niece 
of the railroad magnate, who is divided 
in her mind between loyalty to her rela- 
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tive and a strong fancy for the young en- 
gineer. The story abounds in incident 
and is brightly and pleasantly told. “The 
Motormaniacs” justifies its title, for it is 
a collecton of more or less amusing short 
stories that deal with the devotees of the 
machine. “The Princess Elopes” is a 
novelette on the style of ““The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” but a good many miles removed, 
as it is fantastic to the point of weariness, 
although amusing in spots. (“The Mo- 
tormaniacs,” by Lloyd Osbourne, 189 
pages. “A Fool for Love,” by Francis 
Lynde, 204 pages. “The Princess 
Elopes,” by Harold MacGrath, 208 pages. 
Published by The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. ) 


BOOK that is well worth the while 

of old and young students in the 
school of life is “Old Tales and Modern 
Ideals,” by John Herbert Phillips. It is 
a collection of short essays printed from a 
number of addresses made by Mr. Phillips, 
who is the superintendent of Public 
Schools at Birmingham, Ala., to his pupils. 
These talks were given every Monday 
morning, and, as stated by the writer in 
the preface: “Their purpose has not been 
entertainment; it has been something 
more than instruction; the presentation of 
worthy ideals and the inspiration to 
nobler living have always been the dom- 
inant ends in view.” - 

It is a book of varied essays, in which 
tales from myth, tradition and history 
bear, each with significant illustration, up- 
on the ideals of modern life. For in- 
stance, Janus, the Roman “Gate-God,” is 
made symbolic as the personification of 
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conscience—the Divine element in the 
soul; the myth of Perseus and Medusa is 
treated as an allegory with a close applica- 
tion to the conditions of everyday life, and 
the story of Echo and Narcissus made to 
serve as a reminder that “the world is full 
of human parrots, people who never grow 
beyond the stage of imitation and repeti- 
tion.” ‘The “Choice of Solomon,” “A 
Lesson from an Old Roman Coin,” “The 
Philosophy of Want,” “Work and Char- 
acter,” ““The Laws of Development,” and 
many other themes touching upon every 
side of life, are all treated in a delightfully 
direct and simple way, and so vividly and 
picturesquely that the lesson could hardly 
fail to be carried home to even the most 
careless young mind. The book should 
be of marked ethical and educational 
value. (“Old Tales and Modern Ideals,” 
by John Herbert Phillips, 233 pages. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York.) 


THEORY of advertising which de- 
clares itself on the title-page to be 
“a simple exposition of the principles 
of psychology in their relation to suc- 
cessful advertising,” has been set forth 
by Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D., the director 
of the Psychological Laboratory of the 
Northwestern University. The author’s 
arguments are ingenious, and are very in- 
terestingly set forth, illustrated with nu- 
merous examples of successful and unsuc- 
cessful advertising, from a business as well 
as a psychological viewpoint. 
(“The Theory of Advertising,” by Wal- 
ter Dill Scott. 233 pages. Small, May- 
nard & Company, Boston). 











VOLUME of stories modeled on 
the “Tales from Shakespeare” of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, is “Tales from 
Dickens,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. It is 
Dickens simplified to the comprehension of 
the modern child and of the reader who 
wants to be able to understand references 
to characters that have been household 
words for two generations, and yet has not 
the time to “wade through one of Dickens’ 
books.” To such this volume will un- 
doubtedly have its uses, and yet it seems a 
pity to edit and expurgate Dickens to a 
bare outline of the dear old plots and to a 
style reminiscent of words of one syllable. 
The book is illustrated by Reginald Birch, 
whose pretty pictures seem as far from the 
spirit of Dickens and Cruikshank as are 
the neat little phrases of the rewritten 
stories. (“Tales from Dickens,” by 
Hallie Erminie Rives, 461 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) 


HE seventh annual edition of the 

Architects’ Directory and Specifica- 
tion Index has just appeared, and bears the 
marks of careful preparation and brings 
out a list of architects, giving their names 
and addresses, also their membership in the 
various architectural societies. One of the 
new features this year is a list of the 
“Building Departments” of the various 
cities, with the names of their principal 
officers. 

The “Specification Index” will be 
found convenient to architects, builders 
and owners as a compilation of the various 
lines of trades supplying building mate- 
rials and appliances. The presentation 
in such compact form and under their spe- 
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cial headings of the names and addresses 
of manufacturers and dealers makes a con- 
venient reference to those wishing to se- 
cure circulars or catalogues and quotation 
of prices on such goods. 

Among matters of interest, in addition 
to the list of names, are the varicus archi- 
tectural societies, schools, periodicals and 
schedule of charges in professional prac- 
tice adopted by the American Institute of 
Architects. (Published annually. Sev- 
enth edition. New York: William T. 
Comstock. One 8vo. vol.; red cloth, 
stamped in white. Price $2 net.) 


OME very sensible views, in line with 

the best modern thought in house- 
hold art, are expressed by Alice M. Kel- 
logg in a book entitled : “Home Furnishing 
Practical and Artistic.” The writer de- 
votes the first part of the volume to lay- 
ing down certain well-recognized rules 
as to the fittings and furnishings of each 
room in the house, making suggestions 
that should be of value in guiding any 
home-maker in the pleasant task of making 
her surroundings beautiful. The char- 
acter and purpose of each room is consid- 
ered, then color schemes, styles of furni- 
ture, wall treatment, etc., in a clear and 
succinct way that makes the book a practi- 
cal help in almost any individual case in- 
stead of a theory of house decoration that 
might possibly work out under exception- 
ally favorable conditions and with the ad- 
vantage of an absolutely fresh start. 
(“Home Furnishing Practical and Artis- 
tic,” by Alice M. Kellogg, 265 pages. 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York.) 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S OPEN DOOR 


SUGGESTIONS OF INTEREST TO HOME-BUILDERS 
AND HOME-MAKERS 


E must ask the “gentle reader” who turns the pages of the Open Door 
kindly to bear with us when we repeat ourselves, or seem to be too “shoppy.” 


One purpose of this department was to make a place for useful “shop talk” 
more or less interesting and helpful to those seeking information about the details of 
house building and furnishing, by bringing the consumer and producer into closer 
touch with each other. The topics presented, from month to month, are naturally 
suggested by the announcements in our business pages and the information is mainly 
drawn from these expert sources. ‘The more useful and practical we can make these 
pages to both our readers and our business patrons, the better we shall have accomplished 
THe CRAFTSMAN’S purpose. To this end we seek and welcome information from 
trustworthy sources upon the latest developments in sanitation, heating, household con- 
veniences, as well as in the economics of construction and furnishings. 

It is sometimes worth while to repeat a statement for the sake of impressing the fact 
upon the minds of casual readers, and to show the tendency of events, or the growth of 
a movement. It may serve to illustrate a single phase of THe CRAFTSMAN movement 
to remind our readers that nearly five hundred plans for Craftsman houses and cottages 
have been selected and furnished during the past year to members of The Craftsman 
Homebuilders’ Club, and orders continue in an increasing ratio from month to month. 
This fact alone justifies and verifies the claim that THe CRAFTSMAN magazine reaches 
the home building class more directly and practically than any other periodical of its 
kind. To paraphrase the immortal words of the eloquent Virginian “If this be ‘shop 
talk’ make the most of it!”—and patiently read on until you find something you need 
to know if you are planning a new home, refitting or furnishing your present one. 


GETTING The Sherwin-Williams Company has long been foremost among the 
READY FOR manufacturers and controllers of raw materials that enter into the 
THE SEASON making of paints, varnishes and stains. From its office in Cleve- 

land, Ohio, this Company issues an interesting little monthly maga- 
zine entitled “The W. S. P.,” which is always brimming with timely suggestions about 
house painting, exterior and interior, and all the branches of varnishing and staining. 
Among the suggestions for the coming season is the following: “Early preparation, the 
deciding on the kind of paints, the colors to be used, engaging a practical painter, in- 
sures getting the work done on time, and having the benefit of the improved appearance 
of your house from the beginning of the season. The combinations of colors used on a 
house are of considerable moment and should not be decided upon hurriedly. A single 
trimming not in harmony will often make a house an aggravation. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, appreciating the value of this feature, has an organized depart- 
ment of artists and architects whose sole duty is to specify good color combinations. 
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Painting should be done early in the spring, as soon as the moisture is out of the lumber 
and the weather settled. The careful householder has all the details of the work 
arranged many weeks ahead.” 






THE MODERN No single feature of house building demands more intelligent con- 
BATH ROOM _sssideration than the subject of sanitary plumbing. It needs no 

argument to prove that health, purity and cleanliness should pre- 
vail throughout the house and especial care be given to the proper equipment of the { 
bath room. ‘The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., issue a very com- 
plete and handsome booklet containing one hundred pages or more, illustrating modern 
bath rooms, which they furnish upon application enclosing six cents in postage. The 
book contains many practical suggestions how to plan and arrange a bath room and 
illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxuriously appointed rooms, and 
gives the cost of each fixture in detail, with many hints on decorations, tilings, etc. The 
Standard Porcelain Enamel Baths and One-piece Lavatories add to the safety of the 
modern home and the cost of their installing is not excessive when the durability, con- 
venience and cleanliness are considered. ‘The book is worth the asking and postage for 
its practical information on the general subject of sanitary plumbing. 


WILL HELP Messrs. Hunt, Wilkinson & Company, THE CraFrrsMAN’s 
YOU FURNISH associate and representative in Philadelphia, not only carry 
YOUR HOME Craftsman outfits for house furnishing complete, but also have 

many resources not usually represented by a single firm. These 
include competent designers and frescoers, special lines of fine furniture, of which they 
are manufacturers and importers, mantels, interior woodwork, decorations, draperies, 
curtains, ornamental art work and wall papers; several departments enabling them 
to undertake both large and small orders and to insure a harmonious result in every 
case. Special designs and color schemes are prepared to order by their own artists, and 
estimates furnished for not only Craftsman outfits but in other representative styles to 
suit the preference of the individual customer. The advantage of being able to com- 
mand the facilities of a house so well equipped in all that relates to modern furnishings 
is not only a convenience and an artistic safeguard, but also important in the matter of 
the economic selection and installing. Personal supervision when required, and prac- 
tical suggestions in all matters of detail, are cheerfully furnished. Inquiries by mail 
from parties at a distance from Philadelphia will receive prompt and courteous atten- 
tion. 
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STEEL The Northrup, Coburn & Dodge Company, New York, notify 
CEILINGS Tue CRAFTSMAN readers to write for their instructive booklet, 
AND WALLS '~ “Plaster, Wood or Metal,” and their catalogue illustrating designs 

suitable for all purposes of ceilings and walls. The Northrup 
Steel substitute for plaster commends itself as a protection against fire, water, dirt, 
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cracking, and is more sanitary and less expensive, especially in the matter of repairs. 
Immunity from falling or leaky ceilings is one of the strong points claimed for the metal 
substitute, and the Northrup, Coburn & Dodge Company, 46 Cherry Street, New York, 
will cheerfully furnish full particulars as to cost and methods of laying. 


A RECEPTION _ A reception room of stately proportions is this month’s lesson in 
ROOM home decoration with Leatherole and Sanitas. Such an apart- 
ILLUSTRATED ment is pictured elsewhere in this issue of THE CRAFTSMAN. 

It is a commodious room done in ivory and blue. The ample 
wall spaces give a good opportunity for the use of a large embossed Leatherole pattern. 
One of the tooled leather designs in low relief is suggested. In old ivory tints the 
effect is at once restrained and effective. 

For the ceiling a plain cream Sanitas may be used. The arrangement of mouldings 
with the corners accented by a note of blue gives an added distinction to the room. This 
is an essentially modern treatment. For economy’s sake the ceiling could, however, be 
left plain; and a plain Leatherole in ivory tint might be substituted for the wood panel- 
ing which forms a wainscot. 

The wood work is cream with an ivory “rub off.” The hangings, rug and furniture 
are blue. The arrangement of the fireplace with the book shelves, seats and alcoved 
mantel is particularly pleasing and original in the sketch reproduced. 

Combinations of Leatherole and Sanitas are possible in every form of interior deco- 
ration from the simplest and least pretentious to the most involved and ornate. 


ARCHITECTURAL The increasing interest in the use of tile decoration prompts 
FAIENCE IN us again to call attention to The Trent Tile Company’s 
“DELLA ROBBIA” beautiful publication illustrating not only their “Della 

Robbia” tiles, but tiles for “everywhere and anywhere.” 
The variety of their products is too great for description here, but the new catalogue 
covers every conceivable use of tiles and is really a work of art in its reproduction of 
artistic designs and colorings. Since this catalogue was issued the demand for “Della 
Robbia” glazed tile for wainscotings has so far exceeded the expectation of the firm 
that they have added the manufacture of Architectural Faience. These designs and 
models have been made for a line of 6x 9 inch, 6x 10 inch and 8 x 12 inch bases with 
mouldings to correspond.. These sizes will be increased as demanded and samples of the 
6x9 inch bases of “Della Robbia” glazed tile will be furnished upon application. 


SOMETHING NEW Leatherole and Sanitas have been suggested from time to time 

FOR in these columns for handicraft work as well as for wall cover- 

TABLE CENTERS ings. The individual home decorator can find a hundred uses 
to which these materials might be put. 

On another page of the current number of THE CrarrsMan is reproduced a table 
center which can be made of either of these materials and decorated with a stencilled 
ornament in oil paint. 
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Leatherole and Sanitas are made on a cloth foundation with an oil painted surface 
on which any after decoration can be done with good effect. The material for these 
table centers and the cut stencils are furnished by the manufacturers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


MODERN In addition to the illustrated announcement, in our business 
INTERIOR pages, of English hangings and friezes by the W. H. S. Lloyd 
DECORATIONS Company, New York, a number of recent examples by eminent 

artists will be found in our Home Department of this issue. 
These illustrations are used by the courtesy of the Lloyd Company, who control not only 
the entire output of Sanderson & Sons’, London, special designs, but many other leading 
foreign producers. The subject is challenging more critical attention by architects and 
decorators, as well as manufacturers, from season to season. ‘These new productions 
make an interesting study to all who are interested in art in its relation to the home. 


PARQUETRY The Wood-Mosaic Flooring Company, New Albany, Indiana, 
FLOOR whose factory is at Rochester, New York, invite attention to their 
DESIGNS processes of manufacture and their special facilities for the selection 

of standard woods. These include Indiana White Oak, the 
standard by which all oak is judged; the hard Cuban Mahogany, which does not mar 
or scratch and is scarcely affected by atmospheric influences; and an unlimited supply of 
seasoned lumber on hand, which includes about thirty different fancy woods to meet 
the special ideas of the architect or decorator. This Company invite all interested to 
send for their book of designs, or the address of their nearest agent in the leading cities 
for particulars and estimates. 


NOVELTIES IN Mr. Charles H. Kimball, weaver of the Pequot rugs, coverlets 
PEQUOT RUGS and portiéres, very sensibly remarks that: “the most precious 

household furnishings, which give the most genuine pleasure, do 
not always represent the most expensive,” and he has many proofs that the owners of 
Pequot rugs take pride in their possession, as a collector does in some rare and valued 
object. The Pequot rugs are easily distinguished from other modern weaves, and when 
desired are woven to order in any size and color effect. Vegetable colorings only are 
used, warranted fast, and each rug has a character of its own in both design and color. 
The Pequot rug is comparatively inexpensive, combines artistic originality with dura- 
bility and special fitness for summer homes in the country or the shore. Mr. Kimball’s 
address is Norwich Town, Conn. 




































SOMETHING NEW From time to time it has been a satisfaction to present in this 
IN THE “OLD department some plain and interesting facts about roofing 
STYLE” LINE tin, with every statement verified by the experience of N. & 

G. Taylor Company, the reputable and responsible manu- 
facturers of the Taylor “Old Style.” This firm not only makes roofing tin but also 
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issues a dainty little magazine called ““The Arrow,” which has the pleasant habit of mix- 
ing a bit of humor with the “cold facts.” The Christmas number “drops into poetry” 
from which we quote a few samples: 


Everybody works but father— No wonder the Queen Anne is haughty, 
He sits around all day. And holds herself proudly aloof. 
Mending roofs his business, She’s the only new house in the suburb 


But nothing comes his way. That is sporting a ‘“Taylor-made’’ roof. 
. “ye ; 


For all who build are using Better the kick of the owner 
**Taylor Old Style’ Tin, At the price of Taylor-made tin, 
Which never needs repairing— Than the wrath that is sure to follow 
So—Dad’s—all—in. If inferior stuff is put in. 

oe 4. @ 4 


Little Jack Horner on tin had a corner, 
It made him a snug little pile ; 

For Jack was a tinner, who was ‘‘wise’’ to a winner 
And stocked up on ‘‘Taylor’s Old Style.’’ 


Other samples furnished on request to the editor of ““The Arrow.” 


PLAIN AND An interesting and practical treatise on the art and craft of plaster- 
DECORATIVE ing and modeling, with an account of historical plastering in Eng- 
PLASTERING land, Scotland and Ireland, is announced in a new enlarged and re- 

vised edition by the John Lane Co., the Bodley Head, New York. 
The volume contains 630 pages of text, giving full descriptions of the various tools, 
materials, processes and appliances, also with the use of concrete for paving, fireproof 
stairs and floors and architectural dressings, and of reinforced concrete, which is now 
entering more largely than ever into the construction of modern buildings. Fifty-five 
full page plates are given with nearly five hundred smaller illustrations in the text. 
The announcement will be found in our business pages. 


LITTLE In these days of popular novels, many of which have little to 
MASTERPIECE recommend them outside of clever advertising, well executed 
LIBRARY illustrations and pretty covers, it is an encouraging sign that one 

publishing house has sold over a million volumes, and almost a 
million and a half, of substantial and helpful reading—A New York publisher tells us 
that he has made that number of volumes of the Little Masterpiece Library for the 
Review of Reviews Company who control the selling rights. The books were issued 
in sets of six, eight and twelve volumes and there are now in the entire series 44 vol- 
umes, combining the master productions of English prose, Science, Short Stories, Poetry 
and Wit and Humor. In the series all the world’s greatest writers in these several 
fields of English Literature are represented. 
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The volumes are unique in size, being small enough to put in the pocket for con- 
venience when traveling and yet large enough to look well on the book shelf. The 
type page is well proportioned and each has a photogravure of one of the most prominent 
writers whose works are included in the volume. These charming volumes so full of 
real nuggets must be an important part of the literary furniture of a good many Ameri- 
can homes—A million and a half of books cover a good many inches of book space. 

The first eighteen of the series devoted a whole volume to an author and reproduced 
the best of such writers as Hawthorne, Irving, Macaulay, Emerson, Carlyle, Frank- 
lin and twelve others. This group has been done in an extra three-quarter leather 
binding on extra paper. The Pickering Edition (that is the distinguishing mark of the 
set) was limited to 1,000 sets and they are fortunate ones who possess low numbers. 
We learn that there are a few sets left which would be quickly taken if the publishers 
cared to make a wide announcement of their offer. They prefer to place them in the 
hands of discriminating people who can appreciate such books. 


MADE IT EASY The following newspaper paragraph incidentally illus- 
FOR THE BURGLAR trates “how not to do it” and an easy way of removing 
temptation from the light-fingered profession. 


The thief had}broken through and was stealing. 

**Serves ’em right,’’ he said, ‘‘for layin’ up 
theirtreasures so nice and convenient on top of 
this bureau, where I can git at ’em.’’ 

The moth and rust, meanwhile, were at work 
in other portions of the elegant and costly man- 
sion.—From The Chicago Tribune. 


Any one of half a dozen or more of the Safecraft cabinet furniture designs would 
have made the above incident impossible, besides giving the owner of valuable keepsakes 
and treasures the sense of their security at all times. The illustration in our business 
pages in this issue shows an attractive cabinet suited for the purpose of a wine cabinet, 
or china closet, with a steel safe conveniently concealed in the lower part. Conceal- 
ment, however, is not the only or principal safeguard, as the steel safes are furnished 
with combination locks which defy any but an expert burglar with time and tools at 
command. The Safecraft catalogue shows the several designs both opened and closed 
and can be obtained with price list upon application. 


WHEN YOU When chance, pleasure or business leads a CRAFTSMAN reader to Buf- 
VISIT falo, New York, the question of hotel accommodation will settle itself 
BUFFALO at once and satisfactorily by registering at The Lenox Hotel, on 

North Street at Delaware Avenue. The Lenox is a modern, fire- 
proof structure, furnished with due regard to taste and comfort, charmingly located and 
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equipped for unexcelled service throughout. ‘The hotel is conducted on the European 
plan, with rates from $1.50 a day and upward. ‘The proprietor, Mr. George Duch- 
scherer, invites intending patrons to wire reservations at his expense, and assures the 
traveling and visiting public a cordial welcome and every courtesy that long experience 
and a sincere desire to please can prompt. 


THE NEW At the beginning of the twentieth century Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
TIFFANY commissioned the architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, to 
BUILDING construct them a palace, which, also, for its purpose, should be the 

noblest of its kind. The modern architects sought their inspiration 
ir. the facade of the Plazzo Grimani, the magnificent edifice on the Grand Canal, 
now serving as the Post Office of Venice, and have constructed a great home of Art 
and Commerce, adapted to twentieth century requirements. 

Crowning Murray Hill, the shining facades of marble occupy one of the finest sites 
in the city. The Fifth Avenue front is one hundred and seventeen feet long; that 
on Thirty-seventh Street, one hundred and fifty-two. The building is a noble ex- 
ample of the Second Period of early Venetian architecture; the same motives com- 
posing both fronts. To the “flaneur”’ of Fifth Avenue, the building is an interesting 
type of Italian Renaissance. Although externally the building gives one the im- 
pression of the three stories represented by the orders, it is internally subdivided into 
seven stories, basement and cellar. 

The color scheme of the principal floor has been studied and executed by an art- 
ist who has not only produced beautifully harmonizing tones and values in all the ef- 
fects, but has thoroughly understood the possibilities of the materials employed. 
The result has been that the interior is without question the most beautiful commer- 
cial interior in our country. It is a triumphant proof that an architect’s work, even 
in solving a purely business problem, may be of high artistic excellence. A business 
touse has shown so liberal and far-sighted a policy as to be willing to spend hundreds 
of thousands of additional dollars merely for the sake of having “beautiful objects in 
a beautiful house.” Few business men or companies would see the value of such an 
investment. But the willingness of the few does more to elevate architecture in 
commercial buildings in America than the combined artistic efforts of all her architects. 
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NEW ART IN WALL PAPERS AND FRIEZES 


Courtesy W. H. &. Lieyd Company 


THE “LOMBARDY” FRIEZE 


T has come to be an axiom with the 
best school of modern art in house 
decoration that a room, to be satis- 

fying, must be considered as a whole. 
Structural features and color scheme are 
planned as carefully as the composition 
and color of a picture, with the double 


purpose of making the room a complete 
thing in itself, before a single piece of 
furniture is put into it, and of affording 
a perfect background for the furnishings 
that are to be used. To this end, artists 
whose names on canvas are recognized 
the world over do not think it beneath 
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Courtesy W’. H. 8. Lloyd Company 
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THE “WOODLAND” FRIEZE 


their dignity to design houses, or single 
rooms, or simply the beautiful friezes and 
wall-papers that have such a large share 
in the making of a perfect interior. Next 
to the structural features that define the 
whole character of a room, its individual- 
ity depends upon the treatment of the 
walls. A generation ago, a highly col- 
ored and richly patterned wall-paper was 
considered all-sufficient, and the harmony 
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and fitness of color and design were often 
of secondary importance; now, plain sur- 
faces are almost universally recognized as 
affording the most restful and “livable” 
of all possible backgrounds, and the best 
decorators use patterns, if at all, with the 
utmost discretion and restraint. Plain 
surfaces give the feeling of space and re- 
pose, and the absolute necessity of this 
feeling in rooms that are to be lived in is 
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Courtesy W. H. 8. Lloyd Company 


THE “EBB-TIDE” FRIEZE 


being more and more recognized. Where 
design is used, it harmonizes with the 
character of the room and the purpose for 
which it is intended, and in most rooms 
this touch of decoration is found to be 
most effective in the frieze. In a living 
room, a low-toned, shadowy landscape 
frieze will give just a hint of freedom and 
out-of-doors that adds a note of life to the 


subdued coloring and more or less massive 
forms, or a conventionalized flower motif 
in dull, rich hues will lend the accent of 
color needed to emphasize the whole 
scheme. In a dining room, bolder effects 
both in color and design may be ventured 
upon, as the room is not in constant use. 

A representative group of friezes illus- 
trated here shows two landscapes and a 
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Courtesy W’. H. 8. Lloyd Company 


THE “FRINTON” FRIEZE 


marine. All three are best suited to large 
rooms and high walls, as they are from 
eighteen to twenty inches wide and very 
broad and sketchy in effect. They sell 
for $4.50 per roll of eight yards. The 
bolder of the two landscapes is called the 
“Lombardy” frieze, from the groups of 
tall, slim Lombardy poplars in the fore- 
ground. The whole of the picture is 
light in tone and very dim and shadowy, 
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giving the atmospheric effect of early 
dawn on a misty morning. The prevail- 
ing tones are soft greenish yellow in the 
background, with a dimly-seen landscape 
suggested by broad washes of dull gray- 
green. The poplars are also washed 
in very lightly in a pale, transparent tint’ 
of brown. There are glimpses of water 
among the hills, and these pools, like the 
clouds, are conventionally treated by 
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light, suggestive lines in faint tones of 
brown and a green that is almost white. 
This design also comes in dull, pale tints 
of blue and gray, giving a feeling of moon- 
light, and in very soft tones of red, show- 
ing the same mixture of browns that ap- 
pears in the one first described. The red 
is least effective, except for a hall or a 
room where very warm treatment of the 
walls might be rendered imperative by an 
excessively shaded exposure. The dawn 
and moonlight effects, though, are safe 
and restful, and could be used to admir- 
able advantage in any large reception hall, 
dining room or living room where the 
color scheme was carried out in the same 
tones, or even in a large bedroom where 
the ceiling was very high and the wall- 
spaces broad. 


The other landscape frieze shows a de- 
sign that is still more shadowy and vague, 
and therefore unobtrusive enough to be 
safe in a large room intended for constant 
use. Either one, however, would b+ 
rather oppressive in a small room, on ac- 
count of the breadth and sketchiness of 
both designs. While giving a delightful 
feeling of space and airiness to the top of 
a large room, these friezes are striking 
enough to decrease the apparent size of a 
small one by drawing too much attention 
to the walls. Yet in spite of the apparent 
contradiction, they are often used to ex- 
cellent advantage in a small hall or re- 
cess where the ceiling is high, and where 
the wall-spaces are so narrow that only 
glimpses of the landscape design are seen. 

This second frieze bears the expressive 
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Courtesy W’. H. 8. Lloyd Company 


FRIEZE OF JAPANESE GRASS-CLOTH 


name of the “Woodland.” It shows the 
same transparent, carelessly washed-in ef- 
that lend 
such charm to the “Lombardy,” but the 
color is in a much lower key. Instead of 
the pale tints of early dawn, the dull, 
shadowy tones of late twilight are seen, 


fects of a water-color sketch 


the browns and greens showing faintly as 
under a dying light, and the landscape ap- 
pearing vaguely in the gloamirg. 
in the background are suggested in masses, 
washed in against a background of cloudy 
blue-green hills and a luminous grayish 
sky. 


Trees 


These masses of trees are in a tone 
of dull yellowish-green, and the wide 
sweep of meadows below shows a deeper 
tone of brown through the green, as if a 


deeper shadow fell there. Life is given 


by a flush of apricot-color in the sky, just 
above the horizon line, like the last glow 
of sunset, and a sharp aceent of form ap- 
pears in the graceful, slender lines of an 
occasional bare willow in the foreground, 


drawn in strong, dark brown. The whole 
frieze gives the feeling of soft brown 
shadows, and its repose and mystery 
would add the last perfect touch of rest- 
fulness to a living room or library done in 
the dull forest tones of green and brown. 
Both these friezes should be used with 
plain wall surfaces, and soft-textured 
wall-papers, either in ingrain or fabric 
effects such as the burlaps weave, come 
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in colors that harmonize perfectly with 
the prevailing tones of the frieze, at a 
price of 52 cents per eight-yard roll. 
The marine frieze is called the “Ebb- 
Tide,” and is decided enough to be better 


Courtesy W’. H. 8. Lieyd Co. 
THE “LAREAU” WALL-PAPER 
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Courtesy W’. H. 8. Lloyd Co. 
PEACOCK-EYE DESIGN ON TWO-TONED WALL-PAPER 


In the 
luminous tones of sea and sky and the 


for a room not constantly used. 


wavering reflections of the boats lying at 
the water-color effect is even 
more pronounced than in the landscapes, 
as there is such opportunity for broad 
masses washed in light, transparent tones. 
The design is very simple,—only a few 
fishing boats anchored in the foreground, 
and a broad stretch of sea and sky behind. 
It is best in the yellow green tones that 
suggest moonlight, with boats in a flat 
tint of dark brown, but it is also developed 
in a sunset effect that is very beautiful, 
showing brown and purple shadows in the 
clear, still water, and a violet bank of 
clouds lying low on the horizon, with an 
apricot glow above fading up through 
yellow to a faint greenish tint at the ze- 


anchor, 
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nith, Another treatment is in varying 
tones of soft red, but this is the least satis- 
factory. In a dining room or bedroom 
done in soft, pale greens, the moonlight ef- 
fect would be charming, and the sunset, 
with its rich, subdued tones, would give 
a touch of color very interesting in a room 
where the prevailing tones were somber 
and the light much shaded, but it is a 
frieze to be used with much discretion in 
any ordinary sized room. 

Another form of frieze is illustrated in 
the designs shown of conventionalized 
flower motifs. All three of the friezes 
selected for illustration are beautiful both 
in design and color, and if rightly used 
would be sumptuous in effect. With a 
conventionalized design much richer and 
more pronounced colors may be used than 


Courtesy W. H. 8. Lloyd Co. 


TWO-TONED WALL-PAPER IN STRIPES. 
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are at all safe in any wall decoration that 
keeps close to nature, and in these the color 
treatment is vigorous and daring. The 
narrow border known as the “Pateley” 
may be used to advantage in many ways. 
It is hand-printed, with the stippled ef- 
fect and soft shadings of a good stencil de- 
sign painted on a rough surface. Being 
only ten inches wide, it may be used either 
above or below the frieze-rail, or carried 
around the walls at a height of about five 
feet from the floor, with a wainscot or a 
two-toned paper of indeterminate design 
to give body below, and a perfectly plain, 
soft-surfaced wall-space above. The de- 
sign, as well as the color treatment, sug- 
gests a connected spot stencil beautifully 
balanced in form. The “spot” is sug- 
gested by the curving downward of the 
green line of the upper border into a broad 
circular sweep that encloses a group of 
three conventionalized roses with their 
foliage. The blossoms are shaded from a 
very dark tone of warm reddish purple 
up to a pale, soft tint of the same color, 
and‘ the leaves are in an absolutely flat 
tone of gray-green, against a background 
of dull apricot, shading swiftly from an al- 
most brown tone at the bottom to the 
faintest flush of warm yellow at the top. 
The line of connection between these cir- 
cles is a band of conventionalized flowers 
with petals of very pale pinkish purple 
and leaves of the same pale smooth tone 
of green, against a lattice of soft blue-gray. 
The background of the whole border is of 
blue-gray, dark and shadowy at the bottom 
and shading to a pale, pure gray at the top. 
Two highly conventionalized birds are 
blocked out in pale silhouette, like white 
shadows, against the background between 
each pair of circles. Both in design and 
color this border is too good to grow tire- 
some and may be used with excellent effect 
in any place where a decided pattern is 
permissible and where the general color 
scheme is harmonious. It is so narrow 
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that two widths of border come on one 
width of paper, made to be cut apart for 
use, and this gives sixteen yards for the 
price of $6.80 per eight-yard roll. 

A frieze in much the same effects, but 
twenty inches wide and in a much bolder 
design, comes at $6.00 per cight-yard roll. 
It is called the “Frinton” frieze and would 
be desirable only in a very large room 
that is not lived in all the time,—as in 
some of the state apartments of a very 
large residence, or in a handsomely fur- 
nished hotel or café. ‘The design is really 
superb in strength of form and richness 
of color. It is a lotus and rose motif, 
with foliage and bold, sweeping scrolls. 
The blossoms shade from deep purplish 
red tones to pale tints of the same. The 
foliage is in yellowish green and the scrolls 
in varying shades of gray green, all out- 
lined in transparent brown. The back- 
ground is a rich brownish-yellow at the 
bottom, shading to a faint, clear yellowish 
gray above. 

Where a fabric is desired for the walls, 
nothing could be more charming than the 
Japanese grass-cloth which comes in such 
subtle, changing tones of straw-color, tan, 
olive, gray and brown, as well as in the 
more decided colors. The texture is very 
interesting, and the straw substance used 
in the irregular weave has a silvery lustre 
that appears over every dye used, and is 
especially beautiful in the soft, neutral 
shades. For a room done in grass-cloth 
of a soft grayish-brown tone, with the 
woodwork perhaps in white enamel, a 
frieze comes that would supply almost all 
the color needed to give life and character 
to the whole scheme. It is fifteen inches 
in width and costs $5.60 per roll of eight 
yards. Half-inch bands, the outer of 
warm cinnamon-brown and the inner of 
pale olive-green, outline the top and bot- 
tom of the design. This is a tulip mofif, 
with blossoms of rosy purple and dull 
orange, both shading to a lighter tone at 















the top. The stems are of clear yellow, 
and the conventionalized leaves are in two 
colors,—the taller ones at the back in 
shades of soft green, and the lower ones 
in the foreground of a dull greenish brown 
shading into a light yellowish brown. 
The background is a strong grayish blue, 
very dark at the bottom and lighter at the 
top. 

In some cases patterned wall-papers are 
very good, but the more unobtrusive 
they are the better. The two-toned pa- 
pers in soft stripes that give more the ef- 
fect of light and shade than of a pattern 
are often charming in soft greens and 
browns and tans, and another interesting 
paper is the burlaps weave, which at first 
sight appears to have almost the texture of 
the cloth. Some very beautiful patterned 
papers in New Art designs show the two- 
toned background. One is called the 
“Lareau,” and has an exceedingly simple 
and good design of a single conventional- 
ized leaf in gray-blue, with outline and 
veinings in strong, dark blue, that appears 
at wide intervals against a background of 
two-toned stripes in soft olive-greens. 
The small circular background of each 
leaf is a dead-leaf brown, and the graceful 
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connecting lines are of the same blue as the 
leaf. This design is also developed on a 
paper striped in very dull tones of gray- 
blue and gray-green, with the leaf and 
connecting lines in faint purple and the 
veinings in a stronger tone of the same 
color. This, and the little circle of strong 
olive-green, are the only decided touches 
in a very shadowy color scheme. In an- 
other form, the design appears in dull reds, 
with the leaves, lines and veinings in dark- 
er shades of the same and the circle a very 
soft, thin tone of olive, through which the 
red shows a little. This would be best 
for a hall requiring a warm yet unobtru- 
sive treatment of the walis. All three 
come at $1.30 per eight-yard roll. 

Another charming design is that of pea- 
cock eyes in soft greens and decided dark 
blue, set regularly against a background of 
very soft yellowish green, two-toned, with 
a faintly suggested all-over design in the 
lighter tone,—like the ripples on water or 
the veining of leaves. An _ irregular 
spatter of tiny spots of very dull olive- 
green over the whole surface gives the ef- 
fect of very soft, rich texture. This comes 
at $2.25 a roll and is one of the best pat- 
terns for general use, as it is both inter- 
esting and unobtrusive. 


NEW CRAFTSMAN DESIGNS IN NEEDLEWORK 


SS eee of the latest Craftsman designs, 
suitable either for stenciling or needle 
work, have been very satisfactorily de- 
veloped in needlework and appliqué and 
are here illustrated. One example of 
each motif is given, but each is developed 
in a number of ways suitable for cushions, 
table scarfs and squares, curtains, por- 
tiéres, and any other fabric accessories to 
household furnishings. 

The pomegranate table square shown 
here is worked out in a scheme of golden 
brown, deep yellow and gray-green. The 
material of the square is heavy golden 
brown canvas, upon which the pomegran- 








TABLE SQUARE—POMEGRANATE MOTIF 
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ates are applied in golden yellow linen, 
The seeds are in needlework of soft gray- 
green and the outlines are in deep yellow 
and gray-green. The size of the square 
is twenty-six inches and its price, com- 
pleted, is $6.25. All the materials, 
stamped and ready for working, may be 
had for $2.75. 

The orange motif is worked out upon 
a canvas table square of deep tan color, 
same size as the other, with appliqué of 
russet bloom linen and outlines of grav 
green linen floss. Accent is given by the 
small bud-spots on the outline, which are 


TABLE SQUARE—ORANGE MOTIF 


worked in deep ruby red. The prices for 
the completed work and for the stamped 
and prepared materials are the same as in 
the pomegranate square. . 

The table scarf showing small conven- 
tionalized poppies is two and a half yards 
long and nineteen inches wide, finished, 
and is worked out upon gray homespun 
linen. The appliqué is of russet bloom 
linen, and the outlines are worked in gray 
green linen floss, a color scheme that is 
very quiet and charming. The price of 
the completed scarf is $7.50, and of the 
stamped materials ready for working, 
$3.50. 


TABLE-SCARF—POPPY MOTIF 


The horse-chestnut table scarf is of the 
same length, but twenty inches wide, and 
the prices for the finished scarf and for 
the stamped materials are the same as for 
the poppy scarf. As shown here, the 
horse-chestnut motif is worked out upon 
gray-green canvas. The applied band is 
of soft yellow linen, with the outlines in 
Indian yellow and the nuts of dull coral 
pink. 


TABLE-SCARF—-HORSE CHESTNUT MOTIF 
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THE NATIONAL NOTE IN OUR ART—A_ DIS- 
TINCTIVE AMERICAN QUALITY DOMINANT 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


WHE first general impression of.an art exhibition is of 
some one composite quality. On entering a room show- 
ing two hundred pictures you do not think of any one 
artist. The effect is of the mass, which may be light or 
dark, imaginative or realistic, mosaic or impressionistic. 
Detail and contrast come later with the catalogue. At 

the one hundred and first exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts the dominating quality is distinctly and creatively 
American. There is a large simplicity in subject and treatment; 
the imagination of a new people investigating vast subjects; there is 
above all honesty—honesty of presentation, sincerity of execution. 

It is already the oft-heard opinion of various serious art critics 
that this exhibition shows less the influence of foreign schools. than 
any other collection of paintings and sculpture ever brought togeth- 
er in this country. Also that the character of the work is as a whole 
the highest ever shown, even at a Philadelphia Exhibition. It is as 
though after years of stumbling along an uneven road, of inquiring 
the way from foreign signposts, of isolated successes, of many back- 
slidings, the American artist had finally, almost unexpectedly, “struck 
his gait”; had acquired the power, which comes from genius, from 
supreme skill, self-control and intuition, of converting himself into a 
medium for expressing the original art impulse of his country. 

No artist ever creates a national art; the utmost the greatest genius 
can do is to help develop it, to make himself the means of interpreta- 
tion, to render his mind so delicately responsive, his fingers so subtly 
expressive that the national imagination of his land can find in him 
a means of utterance. The personality of an artist counts only in 
making that utterance varied. 

The reason a nation is sometimes slow in having a distinctive art 
of its own; the reason, in fact, that America has expressed herself with 
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such seeming reluctance in painting as well as literature is because 
the men and women with plastic minds have all been following for- 
eign roads that led to Paris, Munich and London, and when repre- 
senting America at all were making this poor land seem like an un- 
gainly, unwieldy imitation of Continental picturesqueness. Because 
America had not Dutch mists and English ruins and old Bavarian 
red and grey towns it was called unpaintable, and so we imitated and 
mimicked and caricatured foreign methods and subjects. 

Ten years ago an American collector demanded on-his walls 
paintings by Diaz, Daubigny, Cabanel, Meissonier, Corot if possible, 
and if he were of the most liberal turn of mind he might out of 
patriotism admit a single Inness. An American man who is collect- 
ing pictures today may have a French or Italian or English group 
of pictures, but the heart of his collection is made up of American 
artists,—a Twachtman of course, and as many of them as he can find. 
A Sargent if he can afford it, and some one of his family painted by 
Chase, a little group of Portsmouth pictures as Tryon loves that 
simple land, Cos Cob meadows as Childe Hassam has seen them, an 
autumn hill by Charlotte Coman, a wide spring meadow by J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, a Spanish Girl in brilliant color by Louis Mora, and if 
fate is with him, a Whistler; Cecilia Beaux will paint his own por- 
trait, and there will be a landscape by Groll, full of the mystery and 
poetry of the limitless plains and tumultuous sunsets of our Western 
landscapes. 

The name of Groll forces one to speak of his work before going 
further. He perhaps as much as any other of the younger American 
artists is showing the world what a paintable country we have. He 
is doing for the Arizona plains what Millet did for the wide low 
fields about Barbizon. He is painting national characteristics into 
national landscapes. Groll has found for us the wild, strange beauty 
of our desert land, the fear of it, the dignity of its space, the terror of 
its desolation and the splendor of its color. He has forgotten the art 
of other worlds to help give birth to American art. He has swung 
into the American step with a fine free motion; his own country is 
truly “good enough for him,” and with all reverence. Groll has 
been accused of careless technique, of “thinking too swiftly,” and he 
does sometimes convey the impression that the end is greater than the 
means, as though he had too much to say to say it slowly. 
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LMOST without exception the artists represented at the Acad- 
emy are Americans, and they have expressed both in paint- 
ing and modeling that phase of life which has most vividly ap- 

pealed to them as Americans. Where they have seen beauty in toil, 
as Mahonri Young does out in the West, in the man struggling to 
overcome the encroaching force of Nature, they have painted or 
modeled the toiler with muscles taut, growing as he struggles, pro- 
gressing as he overcomes. It is no fairy story of toil in picturesque 
raiment that these men tell, but the man of the soil battling with the 
turbulent power which Nature uses to help progress by furnishing 
obstacles to conquer. 

If reality is most clearly felt in the crowded metropolitan café, 
turbid with the fret of life, full of the color of contrast rather than 
harmony, seething with the unseen conflict between good and evil, the 
need of joy in the midst of sorrow, then the everyday people who 
fight the everyday battle in cities, as in Glacken’s scene “In Mou- 
quin’s,” are painted with all the sincerity of purpose, with all the 
subtility of execution that Whistler would use for a moonlight noc- 
turne or a breathless bit of beauty at sea. 

If it seems good-to reveal tendencies, to bring one into sympathy 
with the emotions of a people then a great artist like Cecilia Beaux, 
instead of painting a long moral treatise and explaining all the senti- 
ments involved and how you should feel about it as a good Christian, 
just puts on canvas a living small child, not hurt or wounded or 
neglected, but an everyday child as a mother sees it, with all its lov- 
able drollery, a child fresh from play, impatient of all but play, with 
no end of funny individual ways that twang on a woman’s heart with 
memories, the child that a mother would try to make good with a 
laugh in her throat and tears in her eyes. How many homes this 
child has lived in, and how many mothers stop in front of Cecilia 
Beaux’s “Portrait of a Child” with a heart welling with tenderness 
toward all childhood, all helplessness! There is no sentimental story 
told, no effort to stir up the feelings, no tricks, no dramatic outline. 
Emotion is presented as it is in life without any theatrical setting; but 
there is the insight into what makes for sweetness and tenderness, and 
there is the showing of it with supreme skill. 

And this method of presenting, and appealing to the big things 
in life is not an exception in this exhibition. It is a matter of com- 
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ment, the number of pictures of children painted with tenderness of 
feeling, understanding and graciousness, as well as infinitely expres- 
sive technique. There are paintings, portrait-busts, bas-reliefs, and 
miniatures, in which children figure in the most natural, love-stirring 
way. Every phase of delightsome childhood is expressed and in so 
various a manner as to make convincing the inexhaustible charm of 
happy youth. 


T. is an American trait, one of our most lovable traits, this appre- 
ciation of children; this understanding of their rare quality as in- 
dividuals, their little separatenesses and their power to dwell in 

fairyland though perchance living in penury. No more genuine 
note has ever been struck in American art than the way in which 
Elizabeth Shippen Green paints her chubby, earnest, self-centered, 
fat-legged babies, with their serious interests in life, their absorption 
in that vast world known as the nursery. They occupy an entire wall 
in one room at the exhibit, and near them play, much more gaily and 
heedlessly, groups of Charlotte Harding’s boys and girls. These are 
more grown up and less often enveloped in pinafores, and they have 
occasionally attained to the dignity of ankles. They know a prank or 
two, and have more animal spirits than one passe-partout frame can 
easily hold. They look with some astonishment at the demure, re- 
served babies in Jessie Wilcox Smith’s illustrations of Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses,” children inspired by the loveliest verse 
ever written to childhood. ‘There must be some dignity of manner 
when one is allowed to play in a Stevenson book,” is the impression 
these funny shy little children seem to give you. They are children 
Stevenson would have loved. 

Anita Leroy has added some small Dutch people to this chil- 
dren’s room, who have no playthings but such odd, beautiful clothes. 
And scattered about the large galleries, in with landscapes and 
fluttering ballet girls and wives of artists doing graceful domestic 
tasks there are still more children. Louise Cox has painted 
some most hugable babies with nice ladies in red velvet to hug them, 
and there is a spirited group of children playing hare and hounds 
down a steep hillside, by H. M. Walcott, that is full of the joy of be- 
ing young and lithe and indestructible. Sergeant Kendall has a love- 
ly picture of a very young mother with two children who snuggle 
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close to her affectionate arms, and Bessie Potter Vonnoh has modeled 
a modern Madonna, ghe baby a fat little mortal with a few potential 
features, in the arms of a fashionable mother, and all sorts of intimate 
affection between them. If artists really see into the heart of things 
and present the qualities which actually exist then Amrica is teeming 
with beautiful mother-love, with happy childhood and the kindness 
that brings peace. 


NE looks in vain for the blight of the imitation impression- 
ist which settled down over our fair galleries some ten years 
ago. Hills and vales draped in royal purple and indigo blue 

have vanished from the artist’s physical geography, and sickly green 
cattle seem to have been crossed with a sturdier breed, and a return 
to rich Alderney hues. Throughout the exhibition there is no effort 
for startling effects. There are no groups of amazed beholders; but 
here and there two or three are gathered together in thorough enjoy- 
ment of some emotional mood of Nature, some fine struggle of primi- 
tive man, the peace of an Autumn hillside, the sparkle of a stream 
under a drooping pine branch, the tender-pale green of an early or- 
chard, a tree swaying in the wind or the porch of a house in rose sea- 
son—whatever there may be of good report in woods or meadows, in 
harvest field or garden is given as the artist felt its beauty—things so 
simple that to love them seems like the A. B. C. of living, yet: done 
out of the fullness of the seeing mind that feels in these glimpses of 
the outdoor world the thrilling call of Nature to man. 

In the landscape work especially does the lay observer, perhaps — 
even more than the art critic, feel the American note. ‘The purpose 
of Inness has at last prevailed—to show our country in our art. 
Here and there in the exhibition a windmill may remind you that the 
artist has spent a happy vacation in Holland, or a Brittany.coast:line 
recalls an atmosphere all gold and grey blue; the Ouse.and the Seine 
and the Isar still occasionally flow peacefully from frame to frame, but 
the important landscapes, the canvases that hold the widest atten- 
tion, almost invariably breathe the American spirit in subject and 
treatment. Our own warm hills and orchards, our own clear, cold 
seas and repeating purple hills, Arizona and New England, give 
scenes that to-day rank our artists among the greatest landscape paint- 
ers of the world. 
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Cos Cob, Conn., where many of the most famous American land- 
scape painters have worked, furnishes a number of interesting sub- 
jects. In this little inlet sea town Twachtman found inspiration for 
his last and best paintings, several of which are shown at this exhibit. 
“Winter” he has called one pale grey nocturne, the ghost of a Feb- 
ruary day. There is show drifting through the air and the faint twi- 
light world is hidden in soft grey mystery. “Sailing in the Mist” is 
a small canvas holding the beginning of a boundless gleaming sea. 
A tiny dory tosses on the crest of a wave that will bear it out through 
the quivering mists far away to that Land of Dreams which an artist 
always sees beyond deep sea veils. ‘Twachtman’s imagination had the 
big primitive quality of the North American Indian. He did not 
see wood nymphs as Corot found them in every quiet glade, or mer- 
maids and monsters as Boecklin discovered them in the seas and fairy 
isles he painted. He was a poet, not a magician, and his work is sat- 
urated with the thrilling mystery that Nature awakens in the mind 
that is both simple and finely responsive. 

Twachtman painted Nature just as he saw it, as Sargent paints a 
portrait, not seeking for mystery or temperament; but to genius seek- 
ing is never necessary, the mystery is always in the sea and woods as 
temperament is revealed in the face, the artist has only to paint what 
he sees, and he is great or small as he sees much or little. 

Another Cos Cob artist, whose work is not unvaryingly at its best 
because of a too self-conscious mannerism, is Childe Hassam, who 
with his marine, “Summer Morning, Isle of Shoals,” won the Walter 
Lippincott prize at the exhibit. There is a fine salt wind blowing 
through this landscape of fresh blue sea, one of the best Childe Has- 
sam recently painted; and yet not as wholly delightful as a second 
academy picture called “A June Morning,” which is full of the de- 
light of the fresh beginning of Spring, with sunlight flickering 
through pale green trees, a fragrant picture with memories in it, or 
hope, according to one’s age. 


HE three Whistlers which are owned by Mr. Freer have often 
been seen in New York and Boston; but somehow one never 
seems quite to have done them justice. They have the rare 

quality of always preceding your appreciation. The utmost under- 
standing that you bring is inadequate. You have seen that faint elus- 
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ive stretch of Batersea Beach before, you have felt the evening mists 
lift and drift back before your astonished vision, and you have 
thought that you were realizing all of the strange escaping beauty; 
but when you return to the picture, you find in it a shade more won- 
der, an added depth to the deep blue night, a profounder pull at the 
heart from the intangible, inpenetrable mystery of Nature. 

Whistler’s little “Blue and Gold Girl” is a picture that artists 
study most earnestly—a delicate nude figure so tenderly painted, com- 
posed of such subtle tones, the composition so quietly harmonious that 
the little slender body seems to be living and breathing in the gold 
and blue environment. There is the effect of life, yet with something 
mysterious and impalpable. A second marine is a night scene. 
In it, the effects of air and space are so delicately handled that only 
little by little does one find oneself enveloped in night. Whistler has 
painted here the miracle of Nature, the coming of night, as probably 
no other artist has ever done. One hesitates to say that Whistler has 
struck any especial American note. He is universal in his painting, 
as Wagner is in music. 

In the same quiet, small room with the Whistlers is a collection of 
landscapes by a distinctive American artist, D. W. Tryon. They are 
all done from Dartmouth scenes, and they have that quality which in 
a person would be called lovable. They present a simple scene, of- 
ten the same in a different mood, with the affection of a man intimate 
with Nature, and done with the masterly skill of one who would show 
Nature at her best. Abbot H. Thayer exhibits in this same room 
pictures of “Capri” and “Monadnock,” strongly imaginative yet care- 
fully composed and subdued in coloring. There is also a girl’s por- 
trait by Thayer, in his autumn-leaf tones and done with his large, sad 
technique. 

When on the trail of the American tendency one should make a 
point of stopping long in front of the western landscape of Albert L. 
Groll, a young man comparatively unknown until the present exhibit, 
yet of such masterly power in the presentation of our vast western 
country that his picture of a wild American desert captured the gold 
medal for the best landscape submitted. The canvas is called “Ari- 
zona,” and is hung on the line beside Sargent’s brilliant portrait, and 
near Schofield’s boldly done “Sand Dunes.” Mr. Groll has repro- 
duced with fine intuition and technical skill the terrible sweep 
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ive stretch of Batersea Beach before, you have felt the evening mists 
lift and drift back before your astonished vision, and you have 
thought that you were realizing all of the strange escaping beauty; 
but when you return to the picture, you find in it a shade more won- 
der, an added depth to the deep blue night, a profounder pull at the 
heart from the intangible, inpenetrable mystery of Nature. 

Whistler’s little “Blue and Gold Girl” is a picture that artists 
study most earnestly—a delicate nude figure so tenderly painted, com- 
posed of such subtle tones, the composition so quietly harmonious that 
the little slender body seems to be living and breathing in the gold 
and blue environment. There is the effect of life, yet with something 
mysterious and impalpable. A second marine is a night scene. 
In it, the effects of air and space are so delicately handled that only 
little by little does one find oneself enveloped in night. Whistler has 
painted here the miracle of Nature, the coming of night, as probably 
no other artist has ever done. One hesitates to say that Whistler has 
struck any especial American note. He is universal in his painting, 
as Wagner is in music. 

In the same quiet, small room with the Whistlers is a collection of 
landscapes by a distinctive American artist, D. W. Tryon. They are 
all done from Dartmouth scenes, and they have that quality which in 
a person would be called lovable. They present a simple scene, of- 
ten the same in a different mood, with the affection of a man intimate 
with Nature, and done with the masterly skill of one who would show 
Nature at her best. Abbot H. Thayer exhibits in this same room 
pictures of “Capri” and “Monadnock,” strongly imaginative yet care- 
fully composed and subdued in coloring. There is also a girl’s por- 
trait by Thayer, in his autumn-leaf tones and done with his large, sad 
technique. 

When on the trail of the American tendency one should make a 
point of stopping long in front of the western landscape of Albert L. 
Groll, a young man comparatively unknown until the present exhibit, 
yet of such masterly power in the presentation of our vast western 
country that his picture of a wild American desert captured the gold 
medal for the best landscape submitted. The canvas is called “Ari- 
zona,” and is hung on the line beside Sargent’s brilliant portrait, and 
near Schofield’s boldly done “Sand Dunes.” Mr. Groll has repro- 
duced with fine intuition and technical skill the terrible sweep 
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of land and sky in the solitudes of the Arizona deserts. ‘The land is 
treated.in shadow. The horizon is marked by.a narrow luminous 
streak of light, and then above are tumbling masses of storm clouds. 
There is a fine understanding of the impressive quality of space, and 
the whole is presented with a sense of dignity instead of the old pan- 
oramic manner of doiry big landscapes. 

Although Horace Walker is a Canadian, the feeling expressed in 
his landscapes is essentially that of the new American school. He 
evidently likes work and workers. Especially in outdoor work, in 
the wresting of bread from the earth, does he seem to find inspiration 
for virile pictures full of the spirit that makes toil stand for achieve- 
ment. The landscape which forms the foundation and background 
of his toilers is full of glowing color. His men are strong with 
muscles used. They are awkward men in slouchy clothes, but they 
know how to work, how to breathe deep, how to conquer by strength. 
There is tragedy, too, in the sombre failure of some of the strugglers 
for existence. 


N the portrait work of the exhibition, Sargent’s two pictures stand 
preéminent. Best.of all, perhaps the best of anything he has 
ever done, is his portrait of Mrs. M. L..Mathias. There is a fire 

and force in the figure that is incomparable. There is much 
black and little color, yet an instant impression of brilliancy. The 
face stands out in startling vividness against a black background that 
somehow suggests warmth. The head is turned back with a beckon- 
ing glance, and the figure has a sweep forward as though halting for 
a second in triumphant progress through life. There is a dangerous 
lure in the deep eyes, in the warm color, in the perplexing sensuous 
mouth. Never has that mystery of temperament known as personal 
magnetism been so frankly, so tormentingly stated. In sharp con- 
trast; is Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. Alexander—a cold, bald statement 
of feature facts, for each onlooker to realize with shocked surprise. 
It must take a certain splendid sort of courage for a middle-aged 
woman with whom life has battled to face Sargent’s easel, for he in- 
deed: paints what he sees, what the sitter may have feared, but never 
dared to recognize. 

William M. Chase, of whom one naturally thinks in close con- 

nection with Sargent, because of the latter’s fine portrait of Mr. Chase 
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in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has several typical pictures, the 
most distinctive of which is “The Sisters,” a portrait of. two; high- 
bred young women, who give the impression of being more brilliant 
in painting than in character. The subject is conventionalized by a 
semi-decorative treatment that reminds one of the old English paint- 
ers. The handling of the picture is, from the artist’s point of view, 
perfection. The brush work is in Mr. Chase’s most vigorous style, 
and the repeated color note most subtly treated. 

Beside the consummate fineness and skill shown in Mr. Chase’s 
work, Boldini’s dashing portait of Mrs. Harry Lehr seems positively 
melodramatic. The color throughout is keyed high, in clear blue 
and vivid burnt orange. There is an é/an in the. entire treatment 
that suggests work done at the highest pitch of nervous excitement; 
which, while fascinating, lacks the repose that one associates s with the 
permanent quality of art. 

The portrait work at the Academy is throughout preéminent in 
excellence. Cecilia Beaux, whom Chase ranks as the greatest woman 
artist in the world shows three canvases, and in them all her mastery 
of technique is such that one ceases to consider it.. She creates so 
completely the illusion of reality in her subject, makes her genius so 
entirely a mere medium of expression. that one forgets to praise. 

Robert Henri, whose method of portrait painting is the obverse 
of Sargent’s shows a lovely poetical “Woman in Black.” . His treat- 
ment is quiet and broad.. He must-paint with a sense. of peace in his 
art, which oddly enough sometimes works out into an almost sensa- 
tional effect. He paints sad emotions. with quiet enjoyment and 
dramatic appreciation: It has been said that artists more than any 
other men marry the women they fall in love with. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for the many attractive canvases in which artists have painted 
their wives, sometimes with groups of adorable children, or reading, 
sewing, knitting, in various soft lights and appealing poses. - 

Irving P. Wiles has-among: his many: interesting portraits a de- 
lightful one of ‘his wife and daughter. Paul Ullman, who received 
the Temple prize of eighteen hundred dollars for his “Portrait of 
Madame Fischer,” shows a far more interesting study, from the lay 
point of view, in the portrait of his wife sewing. The treatment in 
this distinctively living picture is swift and free,-and there is charm- 
ing interpretation in the graceful figure and soft, trailing garments. 
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Edmund C. Tarbell’s “Girl Crocheting” is a fine piece of interior 
painting, the girl’s slender figure most sympathetically drawn in 
the rich sombre tones give one a sense of a peaceful home and a 
gentle soul. A picture full of vivid personality and gloomy yet 
harmonious color, is the figure study by F. V. Du Mond. It is called 
the “Net Mender,” a full length figure of a slim girl poised for alert 
action, an elusive individuality, yet just a working girl. Frederick 
MacMonnies shows a “Portrait of Miss Petitte” which has action 
and vividness, but does not quite make one glad he has left modeling 
for painting. 

Wilhelm Funk is represented by two very dashing portraits, with 
color excellently handled and with a fine mastery of flesh painting. 
The hands in the painting of Captain Fry-Davies are worth the care- 
ful study of every artist. Few men since Franz Hals have painted 
such vital, strong characteristic hands. Somewhat of the valient old 
soldier’s biography is told in the sensitive nervous grasp on the 
gloves, the grasp that would do all things strenuously. The Captain 
was painted at his own request in a “pink” hunting coat; to convert 
this mass of red into an interesting color note Mr. Funk draped the 
sturdy old shoulders with a sombre overcoat that left only a vivid re- 
peated line of red to dominate the picture. 


N the rotunda, where the sculpture exhibit is displayed, hangs 
alone on a large wall space a western picture by Louis Akin, 
which is somewhat in the vein of Groll’s method of treating 

American landscape. It is called “After Glow in the Grand Can- 
yon.” ‘The picture is full of the suffused light that follows a brilliant 
sunset. The rocky, barren peaks are transfused with a melting rose 
and yellow glow that radiates up from the horizon, and drops deep 
in the crevices between the great stone ledges. Outline is but faintly 
felt in the wonderful quivering light, which one involutarily waits to 
see creep into grey and then deepen into night. As yet Mr. Akin 
almost seems alone in his appreciation of the splendid paintable qual- 
ity of these great waste stone hills. 

A thoughtful art critic in Philadelphia has said of the sculpture 
exhibition in this collection that “it measures one of those great ad- 
vances in art sometimes apparent in a single year.” It is impossible 
to go through the room thoughtfully without feeling the work to be 
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prophetic of an important position for American sculpture in the 
near future. It is impossible to recall a single instance of foreign im- 
itation. The subjects are almost invariably in sympathy with the 
present American impulse toward outdoor life. The technique is 
essentially broad and free, and constantly one feels that intuitive qual- 
ity which is essential in any work that aims to bring the simpler 
phases of life into relation with art. Mahonri Young’s work has 
already been mentioned. His men are the pioneers who capture the 
land for industry. He models, as Horatio Walker paints, with that 
fine big understanding of the value of manual labor. Of equal im- 
portance but with a different method of expression is F. G. R. Roth’s 
“Tramp,” a failure in the field of labor. 

Animal sculptors in this exhibit are on a level with the highest 
achievement along this line in any country. Among the most inter- 
esting animal modeling is that shown by Solon H. Borglun, Eli Har- 
vey, and Anna V. Hyatt. There is no effort among these artists to 
bring about dramatic incidents remote from the lives of ordinary 
animals. They just present everyday tigers or bears or cats, playing 
or working or bringing up families as unobserved animals do in 
forest or farm-yard—ingenuous work that must have its rise in a gen- 
uine nation. Unquestionably the national note is being expressed 
as comprehensibly by American sculptors as in the most individual 
school of the ultra-American painters. 





LEARNING TO BE CITIZENS: A SCHOOL 
WHERE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL CREEDS, 
RACES AND CLASSES OF SOCIETY WORK 
TOGETHER 
ae IGHT in the heart of New York City, where aristocracy 
is striving with anarchy, capital with labor, opulence 
with simplicity, there is a school with five hundred 
pupils all working together to train heads and hands to 
become good citizens, whether boys or girls; to become 
good workers, whether lawyers or carpenters; to be- 
come earnest home-makers and State builders, whether rich or poor. 
There are no class separations in this school, no money distinctions; 
creeds are not recognized nor color lines permitted. The boy from 
the tenement district, who enters on a scholarship, has no more and 
no fewer privileges than the boy from Fifth Avenue who is brought 
to study by his valet; the girl from the negro quarter works side by 
side with the perfectly-groomed little heiress. Small scholars and 
big scholars, normal pupils and kindergarten babies work and play 
together, have gymnasium exercises, ethics, manual training and 
grammar school lessons, all as children of one family, with the same 
interests, the same ideals, and the need to understand one another in 
order to succeed in life. 

Every normal child in the world has a brain and body quivering 
with natural activity, is a born investigator, an inherent worker. If 
children have no right outlet for this activity it is pretty sure to seek 
wrong channels. If a boy cannot investigate any useful conditions 
about him,-his energy is apt to be spent in vicious enterprise, if he can- 
not convert-his physical activity into interesting practical efforts, it is 
liable to become a destructive agency. The tremendous natural en- 
ergy of childhood has got to move. In the manual training school 
it can be moved to good advantage; without guidance or help it may 
lead to reformatories. 

“Why” is the key Nature furnishes every child to open doors of 
knowledge. But why is asked only when a child is interested. If 
boys and girls ask questions they are pretty sure to listen to the an- 
swers. The first object of all'teaching in the Ethical Culture School 
is to make pupils ask why, and the answers given them form a system 
of wide, carefully related education. 

You cannot compel a child to remember lessons; but you can, and 
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this school does, so interest a child in the history of the world that he 
really longs for information, is restless to ask his own questions, im- 
patient to get his turn with. the teacher. You cannot have enthus- 
iasm in work or play without interest, and you cannot succeed with- 
out enthusiasm. Genius is nothing more than a combination of en- 
thusiasm, inspiration and hard work. If you can stir a child’s imag- 
ination you awaken an enthusiasm through interest, and then is seen 
the unusual spectacle of a child eager to study, eager to acquire in- 
formation, eager to understand history and science in their relation 
to his everyday life. 

For instance, no ordinary boy or girl, full of interrogation points, 
restless: with growing energy, has any great longing to delve into the 
mysteries of dynamic force. Why.should small foreheads wrinkle 
over such a weighty problem? But if Miss Curlylocks and Master 
Stumbleheels have worked together to make a water-wheel, “a real 
one that will run”; have sawed and chiseled and planed,—have been 
told wonderful tales about this piece of machinery that was in use 
back in the beginning of history,—have examined models of water- 
wheels, not half as good as their own, that have created industry for 
a nation,—then they are bound to ask questions. How can water run 
a wheel? _Why does compressing it give force? How much will 
run my wheel? How can J tell how much force it takes? And 
thus the teacher has acquired an interested little audience for whom, 
through the simple, practical medium of manual training, he can 
make the theories of dynamic force a fairy story, yet full of instruc- 
tion, rich with mental stimulus. 

This is but a single example of this school’s methods of awaken- 
ing interest in young minds toward study, of teaching children: to 
crave information, of using “why,” Nature’s key, to teach the biggest 
facts of the physical world—science, biology, mathematics, while 
showing their relation to everyday life and interest. There should 
be no gaps between what a child already understands and what a 
teacher wants him to remember. 


OSSIBLY the most fundamental principle in this scheme of in- 
struction is Professor Adler’s purpose to combine manual train- 
ing with each grade of grammar school work; to associate the 

work of the hands with the work of the head in a way to make every 
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child understand how head work and hand work are bound together. 
Children are taught that work is essential to their complete develop- 
ment; that they are entitled only to the success they work for; that 
they should be proud of knowing how to work. To separate manual 
training from the usual mental training would, in Professor Adler’s 
estimation, be creating class distinction; it would be affording the 
embryo lawyer, the embryo musician, an opportunity to regard man- 
ual training as on a lower scale of business enterprise, and would 
also narrow the outlook of the artisan by shutting him away from 
the vital relation trade has to profession, industrial art to fine art, in 
the development of the world. 

Every child who has gained respect for manual labor by work- 
ing hard with his own hands in competition with other children and 
by studying at the same time the history of industrial art has learned 
the significance of hand work in the advancement of history, and is 
prepared to respect labor and laborers for the rest of his life. Not 
only is manual training essential to a proper understanding of the 
progress of civilization, but in Prof. Adler’s mind it is the founda- 
tion of all permanent ethical culture. 

From being a good worker a boy or girl learns to be a good 
scholar. If conscience is necessary in making a boat, why not in 
learning to spell or write? If concentration is important in think- 
ing out a scheme to run a water-wheel, why not in doing mathematics 
in the class room? Ifa girl is neat and tidy in making a doll’s cradle 
in the carpenter shop, why not be neat and tidy about her dress at 
home, about any housekeeping that falls to her lot in helping her 
mother? If the value of time is learned in bridge building, in 
athletics, in garden making, why should not the importance of esti- 
mating time carefully be acquired for all of life? 

Children are trained in the carpenter shop, in the machine 
shop, in the wood-carving class, to see that bad work is unfair to 
themselves and to others, that shirking or hiding defects is dishonest 
and that it is as necessary to be frank and manly in business as it is in 
play, that there must be ethics in good craftsmanship, and that all 
ethical instrutcion is accumulative. Besides good craftsmanship 
in the shop, children are taught to consider the importance of help- 
fulness, courtesy, and attention. A bright boy gets on better than a 
dullard, a hard worker than a lazy chap, kindness brings a pleas- 
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anter response than sullenness or bad temper, achievement meets ap- 
proval. And so a boy is helped to discover for himself that there 
is a natural reward for personal morality. Good work is a term 
that stands in Professor Adler’s mind for moral and mental quality 
as well as manual dexterity, and he believes that conscience as well 
as skill can be learned in the shop. 


HE foundation of all school interest in Professor Adler’s idea 
of training, is history—the history of the world as a whole, 
from the beginning of time, starting with the home and work- 

ing out to the nation and so out to the universe. Ancient history for 
children of six? Impossible! And under ordinary conditions, with 
usual methods of instruction, foreign history is a dull topic, even at 
sixteen. But when history is taught, by enabling children to live 
through the different historical periods, working in the manual train- 
ing shops as primitive people worked; preparing food in the domes- 
tic science department after the manner of the earliest races; weaving 
or sewing or modeling, as Egyptians or early Romans or American 
Indians did centuries ago; when interest begins where life began and 
the progress of civilization is understood by re-living history in school 
work, then the study of it becomes a vivid, interesting game which 
awakens enthusiasm and satisfies intelligent curiosity. 

For the smallest children just out of the kindergarten the history 
of the very earliest races is presented, and busy hours are spent in re- 
producing primitive modes of travel, of warfare, of shelter. Huts 
of the roughest sort are built; and after all the work and anxiety of 
creating a tiny raffia dwelling, even without the interruption of strikes 
and modern builder’s difficulties, the smallest pupil can readily un- 
derstand why a nomadic race should live in a tent which is easy to 
move, instead of in huts that are permanent, why people who roam 
about the world would never want to give up a beautiful hut that they 
had once built, why a tent that will fold away belongs naturally to a 
roving people. 

American history is specialized for all the children in the lower 
grades, and in every branch of work prepared for them Indian life 
figures prominently. In the manual training shops they make tents 
and canoes; in the domestic science classes they have absorbing times 
building camp fires as Indians built them by striking fire from a flint; 
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in due time they cook the corn and eat it, and then their attention will 
be called to.the way in which Indian bread differs from modern 
bread, and also to the many changes in comfort of living that have 
been brought:about by improvements in industrial arts. 

At the same time in the fine art classes they model dishes of all 
sorts from old Indian pottery and. decorate them with primitive de- 
signs. They weave Indian baskets in shapes and colors that squaws 
used long before Columbus came over and upset pleasant primitive 
ways. After they have built wigwams decorated with totems and 
woven rugs for the wigwams, modeled pottery for kitchen utensils 
and made themselves stone implements of war and industry, have 
evolved an Indian festival for which they have in the fine: arts class 
designed costumes and painted scenery, have for that matter written 
a play from some incident in Indian history, they are not likely ever 
to forget the Indian in his relation to the development of the country, 
and the degree in which he has contributed to both fine arts and in- 
dustrial arts. Simultaneously the grammar school rooms are teach- 
ing the home life of the Indians and their methods of government, 
their importance as a race and their relation to other nations. And 
so history is taught from grade to grade, with an ever widening range 
of subjects to meet the growing interests of the children. And the 
children themselves make their knowledge practical and permanent 
in- the festivals which they originate and carry out for themselves 
at intervals through the school year. 

Possibly .thé-fine arts department has been less absorbed into the 
history idea than is the work of. any other class room. It-is of course 
in’ close touch and sympathy with the school scheme of relating inter- 
est in every department. But at present, better results seemed to be 
gained by holding the art department more especially for the purpose 
of developing technical skill in modeling, drawing and designing, and 
in‘ letting the children re-live the development of art in their art 
studies... Childrén are taught how with brush or pencil to say-what 
they think and show how much they are thinking by what they ac- 
complish. And every student in the school must enroll in the art de- 
partment and become’ familiar with the study of art by practical work. 
In this department, as well as in‘every other in the school, children are 
taught to appreciate what is beautiful rather than to originate what 
may be bad. “After they understand the value of structural beauty 
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and purity in art and the relation of decoration to shape, then creative 
work is encouraged ; but at first it seems sufficient to. train young eyes 
to see beauty and little fingers to reproduce it. By this method creat- 
ive ability has an opportunity to assert itself, and where there is no 
originality the pupil.at least will have learned to understand the work 
of great masters and so to enjoy art. 


OW although the little children are generally under the im- 
pression that all this work is play, and the big children have 
become so interested in it as work that they are not conscious 

of fatigue, there is nevertheless a steady strain on muscle and nerve in 
the class room and shop, and so recess is arranged early in the day up 
on the roof, which is fitted up as a playground with outdoor games in 
winter and nature study gardens in summer. Professor Adler has 
some unique and very sensible ideas about physical culture work for 
growing children, and in the school there is a gymnasium in which 
these ideas are expressed. It is the work of the instructor not merely 
to increase muscle and endurance, but to make every child in the class 
think about the importance of health and strength in relation to the 
work they want to do in life. They are taught to know why they 
march and drill and swing dumbbells and the importance of stand- 
ing right, breathing right; in fact they know exactly why they have 
half an hour of physical culture study every day in the week, and they 
like it and make the most of it; but it is no more important than build- 
ing a bridge or caoking a loaf of bread or modeling an Indian jar in 
their scheme of happy work. 

Nature study at this school is really a study of nature, not of pop- 
ular authors. In the winter children collect and study the common 
rocks and minerals about New York; as soon as they are ready to be 
interested, there are,—not “lessons,”: but discussions of soil and a 
study of Nature’s moods and expressions in this region, then there are 
indoor garden boxes, with soil of their own preparing, wherein early 
flowers bloom, and in the spring and fall there are excursions to the 
parks and out to the woods and fields, and some practical engineering 
is done out in the Bronx, and some questions of dynamics settled: by 
a mill-race or a simple bridge. A summer walk to a-boy or girl in 
the Ethical School becomes an excursion into fairy-land. You can- 
not stop that “Why” habit, and it furnishes young lives with material 
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for much joyful playing and working. If the trees and the sky and 
the dust are all full of undiscovered rapture, what is more natural 
than to use Nature’s key as a help to explore? 

It seems quite reasonable in a school with this intention that music 
should not be put in the hands of pupils as a means of nerve discipline 
for sensitive adults. Professor Adler believes that music lessons for 
little children should consist of an effort to train the ear, to teach it 
how to hear every variation of subtle sound, because when the ear 
hears to its fullest capacity then the mind has a chance to appreciate; 
later, as in all the branches of study, music is specialized, the history 
of it is taught and the technicality of it is insisted upon and hard study 
for the sake of achievement expected. A little child sees life as a 
whole, as a mass of inseparable interests; age with thought, brings a 
tendency to separate, then to specialize. The entire scheme of edu- 
cation which Professor Adler has originated is first of all based upon 
the obviously simple truth that little children think “in the rough,” 
that a desire to specialize comes only after the interest in detail has 
been awakened. As children learn to think, their individuality de- 
velops and any creative quality they have will assert itself without 
help. 


every room and shop in the school, whereas the definite class 

for ethical study is often devoted to talks on political integ- 
rity, duty to the state, the qualities involved in good citizenship, in 
honest social relations, and in a man’s duty to his neighbor. The il- 
lustrations are most often drawn from Bible stories, stories of the lives 
of simple, struggling, working people. Much of the study of politic- 
al conditions in the ethical classes is related to the general history 
work of the other class-rooms and the moral side of the growth of 
civilization is shown. The government of a country, good or bad, 
is taught along with the nation’s art and industry. In these classes, 
patriotism is taken out of politics and woven back into love of country 
and desire to serve it, and to serve it in peace more often than in war. 
Through every department of the school,—musical, athletic, manual, 
nature study,—you are profoundly impressed with the fact that Pro- 
fessor Adler’s idea is that the supreme end in education should be 
moral, that the most brilliant mental training without the adequate 
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relation of ethics to education is without profit, without benefit to the 
individual and to the nation. 

Professor Adler believes that in every child, no matter what his 
environment, there is latent the higher nature, the soul, and that it is 
the duty of school life to provide a rich soil for the development of 
the soul as well as the brain and body. And he does not believe, after 
thirty years of practical experience, that this can be accomplished in 
schools having a class distinction. “To be democratic,” to quote his 
own words, “children must be impressed in their infancy with the 
democratic idea by facts, not merely by words; they must be taught 
to pay respect to merit, worth, manliness and achievement wherever 
they exist. Let the son of the banker work with the son of the me- 
chanic in bridge-building, athletics, mathematics, and prove, not talk 
about, which is the ‘better man.’ When a boy lives in an atmos- 
phere where social conditions can do nothing for him, where he wins 
or fails by his personal endeavor, in competition with children of all 
grades of life, he has learned the first big principle of true democ- 
racy—understanding people by working with them.” 

The school is kept from any possibility of being absorbed into a 
class educational institution by the fact that one-third of the pupils 
are there on free scholarships, furnished by members of the Ethical 
Society and by others interested in the school purpose. When, out 
of the five hundred pupils enrolled every year, at least one hundred 
and seventy-five are from the poorer walks of life, many from the 
poorest, snobbery can not easily gain a foothold. And yet the aston- 
ishing feature of this side of the school work is that there is no appar- 
ent effort to prevent any expression of snobbishness. The entire at- 
mosphere seems not merely to repudiate class distinction but to ob- 
literate it. ‘The dainty little girl in fine linens doesn’t seem to be try- 
ing to be nice to her little black comrade at the bench; they are simply 
fellow-workers, often with a balance of accomplishment in favor of 
the happy little daughter of Ham. 


T has taken thirty years of evolution to bring the school up to its 
present idea of democracy—thirty years of changes, of experi- 
menting with theories, of testing principles. It was begun in the 

first place by Professor Adler wholly as a class school—of the poor- 
est class. It was started in the Gas District, one of the worst slum 
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sections of New York. Children were allowed to attend mainly be- 
cause soup was served to the hungry little applicants for knowledge. 
Out of this condition grew its first title “The Soup School”; then as 
the children became interested it enlarged into the dignity of “The 
Poor .Man’s School”—still a class distinction. The final evolution 
was to the present title, The Ethical Culture School, founded on dem- 
ocratic principles—a school full of the spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness, frankly declaring itself against commercialism; luxuri- 
ousness, pleasure seeking—a school for personal progress and to help 
the progress of the world. 

Dr. Felix Adler is still the daily inspiration and helper of this 
school as well as the soul of the whole Ethical Culture movement in 
this country. In his talks at the school, in his public lectures on Sun- 
days to the Ethical Society and in his various books on the subject of 
Ethical movements, he invariably expresses a religion, the essence of 
which is a profound practical democratic spirituality. Although 
Dr. Adler’s name is most widely and intimately associated with the 
most explicit detail of moral education, week days as well as Sun- 
days, he is also.a worker in many other fields of life, or rather a work- 
er in all the fields of life associated with the Ethical Culture principle 
of simple living founded on pure democracy. He is a busy success- 
ful worker in all public affairs that lead to the betterment of social 
life. A Hebrew by birth, his religion is universal and his interest 
in reform is for every race and creed. He was the inspiration of the 
Tenement House Committee in 1884 that led to the first erection of 
model tenements in New York. He was also the leading member of 
the Committee of Fifteen, was chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Child Labor, and is deeply concerned in arbitration be- 
tween capital and labor. He is a profound sympathizer with 
workers for all peace movements. He is widely interested’ in all 
practical social settlement work, as well as a founder of social settle- 
ments. In the midst of this most crowded life as a helper of 
humanity, Dr. Adler has written many religious books, “Life and 
Destiny,” “The Religion of Duty,” and the “Essentials of Spiritual- 
ity,” books that are practical treatises on the duty of self-improve- 
ment for the sake of the individual, the sake of the home, the sake of 
the nation. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN BRITISH FACTORIES: BY 
MARY RANKIN CRANSTON 


N England, as elsewhere, there are factories, good, bad and 
indifferent from a. sociological standpoint. Those in the 
third class are, in the main, alike the world over; those in 
the second are rather better than the same kind in America, 
which is due largely to British industrial legislation. All 
English factories must measure up to a certain standard as 

regards sanitation and what may be called the impersonal side of in- 

dustrial betterment, while factory inspectors are alert to see that the 
requirements of the law are complied with. The good, or improved, 
factories are very good indeed, ranging from those of such propor- 
tions that the plant and its employees form a town of no inconsider- 
able size, to smaller enterprises which are able to carry on social 
work upon a more personal basis because conditions are less complex: 

The most complete scheme of English industrial betterment is 
found at Port Sunlight, just across the Mersey. from Liverpool. 
Some years ago Messrs. Lever Bros. bought this tract of land, at that 
time covered with dilapidated, unsanitary houses. During the years 
since their factory has been located there a marvelous transformation 
has taken place; it is to-day one of earth’s beauty spots externally, at 
the same time offering its inhabitants educational and social advan- 
tages of high order. 

A man in the employ of Lever Bros. finds himself at work in a 
building having every appliance for comfort, light and ventilation, 
After the day’s work is done he leaves the factory for a pleasant walk 
along well-kept streets shaded with fine old trees, past beautiful flower 
gardens surrounding the attractive cottages of his fellow workmen, 
until he reaches his own home with its quaint gables and tiny latticed 
windows, with perhaps a blossoming rose climbing over the doorway, 
or, it may be, boxes of fragrant, old-fashioned flowers adorning every 
window. He may rent a cottage like this for from six to eight shil- 
lings ($1.50 to $2.00) a week. His children may attend the excellent 
free village school; on Sunday he may take his family to service in 
the picturesque little church and during the week they may go’ to 
festivals, or lectures, or concerts in the village play-house. 

If the employee is a girl she may find good board at a low price in 
the house provided for unprotected young girls; at noon she will have 
a substantial luncheon in the factory dining-room and, out of working: 
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hours, may enjoy the privileges of the girls’ club house. Various 
clubs invite her membership and social pleasures fill her spare time. 
And so, while Port Sunlight is remote from the large cities, there is 
no difficulty in holding a good class of employees because there is 


sufficient variety in its community life to satisfy the gregarious in- 
stincts common to us all. 


UST across the river, twenty minutes’ ride from Liverpool, in 
Warrington, is another industrial betterment factory which 
manufactures soap and other toilet articles. As Warrington, a 

city of about sixty-five thousand inhabitants, has abundant housing 
accommodation for its working class population, Messrs. Joseph 
Crossfield & Sons find it unnecessary to concern themselves with 
building cottages for their employees, but instead are developing 
many social features peculiar to their needs. 

The firm is an old one, having begun business years ago with an 
uncle of the present Messrs. Crossfield at its head. Factory condi- 
tions in those days were very different from what they are today. 
Lack of industrial legislation made an employer practically a czar 
among his people. The story is told that the original Crossfield 
made a rule that as long as fire was under the boilers the men could 
not leave work. It was his custom to place lighted candles there in 
order to keep the factory going in other departments where the boil- 
ers were not needed. 

Very different is the factory to-day, for the managing director, 
thoroughly in sympathy with social service, not only welcomes new 
ideas in industrial betterment, but annually sends a committee to the 
continent as well as to different parts of England in search of the lat- 
est features for factory improvement. Recently such a committee 
visited the Berlin and Amsterdam Museums of Security to find out 
new inventions for safe-guarding machinery. As far as inventions of 
this kind have been applied to dangerous machinery, they are in- 
stalled at the Crossfield factory already, but the firm is desirous of not 
only avoiding accidents, but of reducing the noise to a minimum. 
This can be done and is done with some of the machines; it is thought 
that it may be done with all, without detriment to the machine, or in 
any way interfering with efficiency or output. It is believed that, on 
the contrary, it will be beneficial to all concerned, for clanking ma- 
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chinery causes nervousness, which impedes work and is likely to pro- 
duce deafness, permanently injuring the worker. 

The factory is operated by the most up-to-date electrical machin- 
ery. Inthe power house every precaution is taken to keep it in good 
order. To prevent the admission of dust the interiors are kept under 
“plus pressure” which requires considerable force to open a door, 
making the draught come from the inside instead of the outside, 
which would admit whatever dust there might be. In the machinery 
rooms, there are boards placed on the wall, painted black with space 
for every tool needed in repairing. To prevent delay by having to 
hunt up a misplaced tool these boards have the space for each one 
painted white so that a man can tell at a glance if all are at hand 
before he begins his work. 

An efficient fire brigade is maintained, consisting of forty-six men 
chosen on account of their ability for such work and the nearness of 
their homes. The girls in all departments are regularly drilled in 
the quickest and calmest way of leaving the buildings at the sound of 
the fire signal. Each girl must rapidly and closely follow the one in 
front of her, but not touch her. Without confusion, one hundred and 
twenty girls can be out of a room in thirty seconds after the alarm. 

The plant covers acres of ground, making necessary a system of 
railways within the works. As a precaution against accidents, rail- 
way shunters wear scarlet coats, and all passages leading to crossings 
are closed by chains which require a few seconds to unhook and to re- 
hook after passing. Much attention is paid to education. No one 
under fourteen is employed. A few years ago it was found that only 
fourteen per cent. of those under seventeen were attending evening 
classes in Warrington. Wishing to raise the average and to encour- 
age attendance, the firm offered to pay the fees for all school courses 
and to give a money prize to every one under seventeen years of age 
who could show a good report from his teacher. The year following 
this proposal found thirty-eight per cent. at school. The plan was 
then extended to all male employees under twenty, with the result 
that seventy-three per cent. then attended the evening classes. Much 
gratified at the success of this voluntary attendance, the firm decided 
that in future attendance upon evening classes should be compulsory. 
When “under twenty” is the compulsory limit, boys entering the fac- 
tory at fourteen will thus have six years’ schooling with fees paid and 
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an equal amount of cash as prize money. Just as much attention is 
paid to the education of the girls who are being induced to attend 
evening classes on the same plan, to learn needlework, cooking and 
housekeeping. 

Turning to the lighter side of industrial betterment, a great deal 
of purely social work is done, encouraged by the company but man- 
aged by the employees themselves. It is the firm’s policy to give 
every facility for the promotion of recreative features where a desire 
for them is manifested by the workers, to give suggestions, advice and 
money where needful, but to leave the active management entirely in 
the hands of the employees, rightly considering industrial betterment 
to be upon a more enduring basis under such circumstances. 

Lectures, concerts, dances and plays are given in the pretty social 
hall which has yellow for the color scheme and is adorned with palms 
and ferns. The firm gave the hall, but the employees bought the 
plants, paid for the decorations and for the stage, with its shifting 
scenery, which occupies one end of the room. There are various 
athletic and social clubs, a dramatic society, gymnasium, lunch rooms 
for both men and women and a technical library. 

Music is the most distinctive feature of the Crossfield works. In 
certain departments, where it does not interfere with factory routine, 
at stated hours during the day the girls sing while at work. It is very 
pleasant for a visitor to be greeted by such sweet old songs as “Bonnie 
Dundee” and “Blue Bells of Scotland.” In the beginning the girls 
had formed a musical club taught by one of their number. Their 
interest and improvement were so marked that this year they are to 
have a musical director paid by the firm. The brass band, composed 
of men, took first prize at the National Brass Band contest at Crystal 
Palace in 1904, in competition with twenty-five others. 


T one time or another most of us have fallen victims to the 
postcard craze. While the making of picture postcards is a 
new industry it is one which has grown enormously. The idea 

originated with a German: business man and a New York photo- 
grapher. Their first venture in New York city wasa failure. Being 
convinced of its practicability the German returned to his native land 
and succeeded in establishing the business there. Proving highly 
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successful, a branch house was opened six years ago near London, 
at West Drayton, which has had phenomenal growth. 

An industry which appeals, in all its processes, to the artistic sensi- 
bilities, it is not surprising that the Rotary Photographic Company 
is developing its social work along esthetic lines. ‘The Company re- 
cently purchased a large house, formerly a dwelling house, with 
beautiful grounds, made the necessary alterations, furnished it and 
turned it over to the employees for a club house. Colneside; as it is 
called from the little river Colne winding in and out through the 
grounds, is quite complete in all its appointments. Handsome par- 
lors have wide windows opening on the lawn; there are game rooms, 
a billiard room, restaurant, reading room, bathrooms and several 
bedrooms for the convenience of the London force, which can enjoy 
the privileges of the club only occasionally and must remain over 
night when they go to West Drayton. A man and his wife are in- 
stalled as caretakers, and the club is managed by a committee of nine, 
seven elected by the factory people, two by the directors. 

The grounds are beautiful. Near the house are bright flower 
beds, further away is the tennis court, while fine old trees give an at- 
tractive setting to the whole. Many seats are placed under the trees, 
where readers may enjoy books from the club library or spend a rest- 
ful hour. “These grounds are very pretty, I should think they would 


encourage matrimony,” a visitor suggested. “We shall be glad if. 


that does happen,” replied a member of the firm. “Wouldn’t that 
be rather bad for business?” “Well, as it is, we have marriages 
among our people. We regard it as a good thing when a man and a 
girl who have worked together for some time and have learned to 
know each other well, decide to spend the rest of their lives together. 
It is, moreover, an indication of a high moral standard in a factory 
when there are desirable marriages among the employees.” 

When the club house was ready to be turned over to them, the em- 
ployees, unknown to the managers, gave their pennies and sixpences 
until enough money was subscribed to buy and present to the wife of 
the managing director a golden key with which to unlock the door 
the afternoon the house was declared open. 

The unique feature of the Rotary Photographic Conon is the 
practice of exchanging workmen between the German and English 
houses. One day a workman in the English factory asked if work 
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could be found for him in the German establishment, as he would 
like to see how a certain process was carried on there. As he could 
not be spared without having some one to take his place, the matter 
was taken up with the German house with the request that workmen 
from the two factories should, from time to time, substitute for one 
another. ‘This was done and found to be such an excellent plan for 
the interchange of ideas that it has been kept up ever since. It is 
purely voluntary but very popular with the men. 


HE factory of Messrs. J. & J. Colman, at Norwich, which 
shares fame almost equally with the ancient cathedral, is 
known as Carrow Works. It has been there long enough to 

seem historic to the American mind. The town and all that it con- 
tains is old, even some of Messrs. Colman’s employees living up to 
this peculiarity since there are seventy men who have been with them 
from forty to sixty years, one as long as sixty-seven years. The united 
service of these veterans amounts to more than three thousand four 
hundred years. Such faithfulness speaks volumes for the attitude of 
the firm to its men. Not all of the employees are old, however, nor 
are all of them men—hundreds of women and young girls earn their 
daily bread at Carrow Works. As may be expected, there are many 
social institutions for the benefit of these three thousand workers. 
Beginning with provision for safety there is a fire brigade, formed in 
1881 after a disastrous fire in the factory. Composed of four paid 
firemen and six policemen, having the very best apparatus money can 
buy, its maintenance costs the company annually over $10,000. In 
connection with it, is an ambulance department with dispensary and 
physician where first aid to the injured is given. 

There are schools, not for children alone, but also for men and 
women, technical training classes, clubs, recreation grounds, library, 
reading room and savings bank. A trust fund of £2,000 a year was 
left by the late Mr. J. J. Colman as a pension fund for incapacitated 
employees with the express stipulation that it should in no way re- 
lieve the company of its responsibilities to the staff. 


T the cocoa works of Messrs. Cadbury Bros. at Bournville, near 
Birmingham, the force is about equally divided between men 
and young women. Believing that factory work for married 

women is harmful for the next generation, Messrs. Cadbury refuse to 
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employ them. Further than this, they forestall the possibility of race 
suicide as far as in them lies, by requiring the young women to exer- 
cise regularly in the gymnasium under the direction of trained in- 
structors. Classes in physical culture as well as gymnasium exercises 
are held in the company’stime. Exercise is also required of male em- 
ployees who have, in addition to their gymnasium, an open air swim- 
ming pool. As Cadbury Bros. are owners of acres of land at Bourn- 
ville it is possible for them to make provision for sports, fields for the 
men, tennis courts and recreation grounds for the girls. The Satur- 
day half holiday is universal in England. At that time and on holi- 
days the country takes on the aspect of an immense pleasure ground, 
so numerous are the cricket fields, tennis courts, bowling greens and 
recreation grounds dotted with thousands of factory people taking 
healthful exercise in the open air. 

The Cadbury cottages are more uniform in character, though 
somewhat different in type from those at Port Sunlight. Rents are 
about the same and the occupants get about as much for their money 
in the way of comfort and conveniences. 

In their social work, British industrial betterment employers are 
not trying to accomplish unasked for philanthropy; on the contrary 
they consider it good business as money-making men to give employ- 
ees the chance for doing the best work possible by seeing to it that 
factories are clean, healthful and comfortable. In providing recre- 
ative and educational opportunities, efficient, reliable, faithful work- 
ers are attracted, men and women who become identified with the 
firm’s interests and who take personal pride in keeping up the fac- 
tory’s reputation for good work, justice and right industrial relations 
between employer and employee. 





THE OPERA SINGER AND THE AMERICAN 
AUDIENCE: BY KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


HE season of opera at The Metropolitan has been charac- 
terized by one of our critics as the “unmusical season” 
and it is undeniable that the opera audience is the least 
cultured musically of any American music-attending 
audience. Opera here is a fashionable luxury first and 
a musical entertainment afterward. The audience 

comes and goes as it chooses; talking aloud during the performance— 
a practice that would not be tolerated at an orchestral concert or even 
in a first-class theatre—is customary in all parts of the house. It is 
difficult, often impossible, for the music lover to listen concentratedly, 
yet there is no protection against these destroyers of illusion. We have 
gathered together in our opera company a greater number of great art- 
ists than can be heard in any other one opera company in the world, 
yet the performances as a whole do not reach the standard of excel- 
lence that this fact gives us a right to expect and we are seldom per- 
mitted to enjoy our advantages intelligently. What is the difficulty? 

In The Art Work of the Future, and again in a letter to Liszt, 
Wagner says: “Not the individual but the community alone can cre- 
ate works of art.” That is to say, with direct application to operatic 
art,—until the community which forms the audience demands certain 
conditions, they will not exist. Of just what material, then, is the 
opera audience in our cosmopolitan city composed, what are its ex- 
pectations and ideals, and how does it compare with the audience of 
other opera-attending countries? 

To begin with, Americans go to the opera for many reasons be- 
sides love of music; they go because it is the fashion, to see each other, 
to satisfy a curiosity—at best, for the sake of a favorite singer. 

The Italian goes to the opera because of a certain direct interest 
in the music, most often for the singer. He listens after his own 
fashion, which usually includes talking about and singing with the 
music while it is in progress—that singular canary-like impulse so 
essentially Italian! He becomes deliciously, deliriously excited over 
the tenor’s high notes, applauds prematurely and with passion. 

The French audience is patriotic to the verge of provincialism 
in its musical taste, and also, like the Italian and the American, tends 
to center interest—a less critical and reasonable interest—upon the 
individual singer. In Paris the conditions are only slightly better 
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than in Italy; the claque at the Grand Opera is a shocking interrup- 
tion to the performance. 

The fashionable element in an English opera audience listens 
more quietly than the French, Italian, or American, but has less 
musical taste. Indeed, even the criticisms in the leading London 
papers are curiously unmusical in tone. One will read of “the stiff- 
ness of Herr Knote,” the “noble and finely sculptured figure of Mme. 
Ternina’s Elizabeth” and learn—as the sole criticism upon the con- 
ducting of Tristan at the first performance of that opera—that “the 
band under Mr. Lohse played well,” while if there is any comment 
upon the singer or musical interpretation it will be but the most hack- 
neyed generalization. As the English music critics make use of 
musical terms in their books on the subject it would seem as if this 
terminology must be in the nature of a translation for the general 
reader. 

The German audience—it will be conceded without argument— 
is the most musicianly in the world. The German goes to the opera 
for the sake of the opera alone. Ordinarily the cast is not announced 
in advance. The German clings to tradition and takes time to read- 
just his ideals; he is less enlightened upon the question of vocal art 
than is the sophisticated minority in America, but his motive is love 
of music, and not tenor or prima donna worship. To hear an opera 
in Germany is to hear it under ideal conditions for listening. 

A so-called American audience, especially at a musical entertain- 
ment, is a more or less cosmopolitan audience, or at least an audience 
of mixed nationalities. Upon Italian opera nights there is a large 
percentage of Italians among the standees and in the upper galleries, 
and on German opera nights there is a goodly proportion of Germans 
throughout the house. At the single performance of Fidelio a few 
seasons ago the audience seemed to be entirely one of music lovers— 

principally of German extraction—and it was such a musically well- 
bred, interested assemblage as is seldom to be found within those 
aristocratic walls. Both Italians and Germans in this country seem 
to preserve their national characteristics as audience. The German 
listens in silence; the Italian takes his pleasure noisily. But, while 
the Italian opera-goer at home is extremely critical along certain 
lines, the average Italian in this country, unless he is a professional 
musician, is not of the class to bring operatic traditions with him, and 
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in his case, patriotism is substituted for discrimination; for example, 
the same tribute of interruption was paid to Signor de Marchi, at best 
a third-rate singer, as to Signor Caruso, whose voice is phenomenal. 


HE character of the audience in the upper galleries, where the 
subscription is smallest, varies noticeably with the opera. To 
illustrate,—begin with the family circle, popularly supposed 

to be the resort of the true music lover: a fair amount of experience 
of the heights and depths of the opera house will convince the im- 
partial observer that it is the noisiest part of the house; noisiest on 
Italian nights, partly because many of the Italian operas do not call 
for sustained attention, but principally because of the predominance 
of that nationality upon these occasions—for, unfortunately, the Ital- 
ian does not listen any more quietly, or permit his neighbor to do so— 
to Aida, Othello, Cavelleria or Faust than to Rigoletto and Travi- 
ata. ‘The Italian audience that made Lohengrin come in twice with 
the swan is still unchanged. At the climax in I Pagliacci, when 
Canio discovers his wife’s infidelity, Signor Caruso repeats accu- 
rately, with the song, the pantomime of the tragic discovery. The 
critics wonder “how such an artist as Signor Caruso can,” etc., not 


seeming to realize that, being an Italian singer, Signor Caruso’s art is 


confined to his use of his voice; for that development of culture which 
demands truth in opera interpretation is not yet dreamed of in the 
Italian’s art philosophy. In this matter they are artistic children, 
hence do they talk, sing and applaud irreverently at their operas. 
An illustration of the kind of situation the Italian contingent in New 
York can create was given at a performance of Cavelleria Rusticana 
several seasons ago. Upon this occasion it was the familiar Jnter- 
mezzo that caused the patriotic frenzy (it was shortly after the 
Mascagni comic-opera-tragedy) and the composer’s countrymen 
raised a bedlam af whistles and cat-calls such as one does not associ- 
ate with the uptown theatre—least of all with this temple of art and 
fashion. The chorus came on and began to sing, (incidentally it is 
the moment of greatest suspense in the drama,) but the hoodlum din 
continued until the conductor stopped the chorus and repeated the 
well-worn melody. 

At the Wagner operas, especially at performances of The Ring, 
there is a large percentage of the well behaved and musically inter- 
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ested. The explaining student, however, although a being on a high- 
er plane than the woman who has read of Calvé and Nordica in the 
newspapers, does not contribute to the enjoyment of her neighbor 
who would listen. A certain number of individuals of this class go to 
the operas as they would to a lecture, armed with books of motives, 
scores and electric candles, seeking acquaintance with Wagner’s di- 
vine harmonies through the cheerless doorway of the schoolroom! 
They are often entirely unmusical in taste, and seem to feel—with 
the reasoning of the New England conscience—that it must be good 
for them because they don’t like it. But here the intention, at least, 
is creditable. 

There are those in a Wagner audience who pretend they like it 
because it seems to them distinguished ; there are those who are so en- 
amored of the idea that they feel the highest degree of enthusiasm al- 
though they do not recognize the motives when they hear them; 
there are those who like it without analysis and without knowledge,— 
and this last is surely the most promising state of the three. 

At all performances there is, in the upper galleries and among 
the standees, a large percentage of those whose imaginations have be- 
come inflamed by the newspaper notoriety accorded to the principal 
singers, and who spend their time identifying and gossiping through 
Elsa’s dream and Brinhilde’s immolation. Their obtrusive inter- 
ruptions are a desecration to the music lover, but equally with the 
music lover they have paid for the right to enjoy the opera in their 
own way, and, having no musically susceptible sensibilities to be 
violated, actually do not realize that they are ruining the pleasure of 
others of different tastes. The audience at the popular Saturday 
night performances is largely composed of this class—indeed it could 
scarcely be characterized as otherwise than uncouth; it is customary 
to hear full voice questions as to the singer’s identity in the midst— 
preferably in the piano passages—of the most exquisite aria. 

So much for the upper galleries and the occasional opera-goer. 
The floor and boxes represent the frankly social element; also that 
part of the audience without which opera would not exist. Every 
one has heard how this portion of the audience talks during the 
music, how it departs with silken rustle during the perfection of the 
Aida death duo, and hastens to the ball while Isolde’s heart breaks 
in the final measures of the Liebestod; but comparatively little men- 
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tion is made of the subscriber’s substantial and essential contribution. 
This, undoubtedly, would be the most difficult part of the audience to 
reform, for it is a stubborn, if squalid, fact that he who pays the piper 
calls the tune. The subscribers who make our luxurious system of 
opera possible, naturally feel their right to enjoy it in their own way. 
The American woman of millions would not be permitted to disturb 
a Bayreuth performance with her chatter, but here in her own opera 
house she may indulge in conversation with her neighbor during the 
unveiling of the Grail if she will. As a matter of fact the Parstfal 
audiences were rather better behaved, on the whole, than the average 
opera audience, although the good behavior was not so excessive or 
universal as the papers would have had us believe—but the fact re- 
mains true. It must be acknowledged also, that the social intercourse 
in the boxes and in the orchestra is less obtrusive than that in the up- 
per galleries, because the boxes represent in a general way, a higher 
development of good breeding, or at least of sophistication, than the 
family circle, and the interruptions are less gross and offensive. 
One wonders if, after all, there is no great number of the music- 
ally interested glad of the opportunity to hear the opera for a mod- 
erate sum. In any case the American attitude toward the opera 
singer is such that a number of sight-seers without a modicum of mu- 


sical interest are attracted to the opera house to see the singers and 
the occupants of the boxes, and these, together with the social element, 
form the larger part of the audience; and for that reason, proper con- 
ditions for musical enjoyment do not exist. The community that 


creates works of art does not commune within the walls of the Metro- 
politan. 


ND the “individual” has been one of the most potent causes. 
It is, and always has been, a serious matter, this question of 
tenor and prima donna worship, this exaltation of the inter- 
preter above the composer. The deification of the virtuoso was the 
cause of the decadence, or rather arrested development, of Italian 
opera. ‘The opera singer is a being who has always had an enormous 
influence upon public taste and ideals. In the days when Wagner 
was struggling for opportunity to produce his operas his hopes were 
more than once dependent upon the caprice of a popular singer—a 
state of affairs inevitably fatal to art development. No music lover, 
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needless to state, could wish to deprive the singer of just recognition; 
the interpretive genius should have recognition as well as the cre- 
ative; even the singer’s technical achievement can scarcely be over 
appreciated—for no art is more exacting in its demands upon the 
artist, no achievement has been paid for at a higher price. And the 
interpreter’s art is ephemeral; all tribute is laid at once before his 
eyes. The recognition that posterity gives is but a shadowy thing of 
men’s memories. Such interpretive genius as that of Mme. Ternina 
and Herr Reiss; such art as that of Mmes. Sembrich, Gadski, Leh- 
mann and Schumann-Heink, and of M. de Reszke and Sig. Caruso, 
cannot receive too much appreciation. The fact to be regretted is 
that the tribute to the singer should be so often disproportionate and 
indiscriminate. Such an exaggerated form of tenor worship, for in- 
stance, as M. Jean de Reszke inspired, seeming to blind his admirers to 
any other quality or individual in the performance, is of little value 
in the promotion of musical culture. This introduction of the per- 
sonal equation entails, necessarily, a more vivid prejudice on the part 
of the auditor than is contained in his attitude toward the composer. 
In a subtle and illegitimate way it enters into the Frenchman’s choice, 
causing him to accept curious eccentricities in the matter of vocal art, 


as, for example, Mme. Breval, M. Alvarez and others who, happily, 
have not yet crossed the water. The German will go to hear the 
broken-down favorite and applaud vociferously even while acknowl- 


+” 


edging him “ausgesungen.” We in America, less bizarre in taste 
and more critical than the French, and certainly less patient and 
faithful to past achievement than the German, in opera, as in all 
things, make personality of paramount importance. The deification 
of the tenor is almost as characteristic of the American as of the 
Italian. Frequently it brings about unjust and illogical results. In 
the matter of salary, for instance, a tenor engaged by Grau for two 
seasons for the French opera on the strength of his Parisian reputa- 
tion—who was unpopular with our public therefore a financial loss 
to the management, and an artistic failure—received a larger salary 
than singers who were filling up the coffers of the box office. 

It is instructive to consider by what means the singer’s artistic suc- 
cess is to be estimated. It is not so obvious as one would suppose. 
Not safely by the applause,—for the New York audience is often un- 
kindly inexpressive, and the demonstrative element is often indis- 
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criminate; nor does the success of applause necessarily mean the suc- 
cess of critical estimation, for the admired of critics and musicians 
may receive but faint recognition from the auditorium, while some 
Italian singer, despised of musicians, may call out violent demonstra- 
tions from his enthusiastic countrymen. Also certain popular epi- 
sodes in the operas are applauded without regard to the singer’s inter- 
pretation, very much as the uncultured audience applauds the senti- 
ment in lieu of the actor’s art. For example, the repentant outbreak 
of Amneris in Aida and Ortrud’s invocation to her heathen gods, 
whether sung with wild and terrible power by Schumann-Hienk, or 
stridently screamed by other Ortruds we have known, invariably re- 
ceives the tribute of interruption. The singer’s artistic success cannot 
be always determined by newspaper criticism, brilliant as much of it 
is. The critic’s rhapsodies over Mme. Sembrich express the feeling 
of all unprejudiced musicians; but there is a soprano before the pub- 
lic who seldom receives unfavorable comment from the press and yet 
is placed far from the front rank by musicians. 


OPULARITY with the general opera-going public is not neces- 
sarily a proof of the singer’s artistic value. It is interesting and 
instructive to investigate some of the reasons for these successes: 


Mme. Sembrich is popular with this public, not because she is the 
greatest living singer of her class, but because her roulades tickle the 
ear that is closed to the perception of harmony, and because of her 
little personal communication with the audience,—an unvarying con- 
comitant of the prima donna type, and, in her case, an expression of a 
personality dainty, gay and kindly. 

Mme. Calvé came here bearing the essential foreign label. She 
had a voice and certain theatric tricks in the use of it that, together 
with some ability to produce crude effect, won her the reputation of 
being a great actress among those innocent of the seriousness of the 
art of operatic interpretation. ‘Then too, Carmen, in which she made 
her success, is an opera which makes appeal even to the frankly un- 
musical. 

The success of Mme. Nordica and Mme. Eames was largely per- 
sonal in character; in the case of Mme. Eames her exceptional beauty 
was probably as potent a factor as her voice. In the case of both 
singers something of a belated spirit of patriotism undoubtedly con- 
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tributed. For while the American singer may labor in vain for rec- 
ognition in her own country at the beginning of her career, once let 
her return with the label of foreign approval upon her, and the fact 
of her nationality becomes suddenly important. 


HE artistic success and the popular, then, are not necessarily 
identical, although they may arrive at the same conclusion by 
different roads. The real success of the musical artist, as with 

every other, must lie in his valuation by the members of his own pro- 
fession and in that of individuals educated in the appreciation of his 
art. Therefore, in proportion as the public becomes musically edu- 
cated will the artistic success and the popular become alike in reason 
and result. 

The personal popularity of the singer is a force to be reckoned 
with, for, as long as opera is upon a business basis, it will determine 
the choice of repertoire. When Calvé is here the announcement of 
Carmen is frequently to be read upon the bill boards. When Jean de 
Reszke was in the company there was a disproportionate allowance 
of Faust—disproportionate, that is, to its comparative musical value. 
The presence of Mnie. Sembrich and Sig. Caruso serves to keep 
alive the early Italian operas and only such art as hers and such a 
voice as his can make this confetti endurable to the taste that has out- 
grown it. Inthe case of Mme. Sembrich it is difficult to deplore this 
preservation of the intrinsically unworthy, for if by art she keeps 
alive that which might otherwise be permitted to die, she also gives a 
lesson in vocal art whenever she sings. But it is to be regretted that 
there are box office objections to a more frequent production of 
Mozart operas, for her popularity with the unmusical public is such 
that it would undoubtedly be willing to endure the better music for 
her sake. , 

The success made by Mmes. Ternina, Gadski and Schumann- 
Heink, have been won in a way that seems to promise more for the 
growth of artistic perception in our audiences. Mme. Gadski’s 
career, in particular, has furnished an interesting illustration of the 
relation between the singer and our audience. She has won her pub- 
lic quietly but surely. Proclaimed by no blare of trumpets, handi- 
capped by lack of rehearsal and impossible stage management, the 
fact that such a success can be made is encouraging. 
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HIS exaltation of the individual is not entirely an influence for 
evil. The great artists who have come here have served to a 
certain. extent to fix standards; for while an opera audience is 
not any more anxious to be educated in its choice of pleasure than any 
other audience, it yet receives insensibly a degree of growth in the 
power of discrimination.. There are facts that seem contradictory; as, 
for example, the case of a singer whose voice has become a memory 
and whose art was always meretricious, who up to the time of her last 
appearance, still retained her hold upon the affections of the public, 
and there is another artist who won her general popularity here after 
she had begun to lose her voice, Yet as a general proposition it is 
true that our public will not permanently accept inferior singers and 
that it is beginning to have glimmerings concerning interpretation. 
Artistic conditions as a whole, however, it does not demand; and until 
it does there will be noise in the auditorium throughout the perform- 
ance,—there will be insufficient rehearsal and blundering stage man- 
agement. Mr. Damrosch and other thinkers on the subject believe 
that the way to. interest the audience is to have the operas per- 
formed in English. It seems as if, in these circumstances, something 
would be lost, but perhaps more would be gained. In any case those 
most loath to lose the sentiment of the German text will be more than 
half reconciled when they read the sympathetic and poetic transla- 
tions Mr. Meltzer has made, translations which, while retaining the 
essential rhythmic accent, yet preserve marvelously the feeling of 
the original. 

Popular opinion is a force in America in matters small and great. 
It has almost entirely done away with the wearing of hats in the 
theatre. It has resulted in a decided improvement in the stage man- 
agement in the opera house, it can be the means of our having better 
opera here than anywhere else in the world. 

It is not probable that people can be led to prefer a glimpse of a 
Velasquez to a baking powder cherub, and it does not seem essential 
that the enjoyer of the barrel ogran should require it to play the 
Ride of the Valkyries, but it does seem important that an art that 
represents the demand of luxury in our country should imply also 
the appreciation of culture so that the great artists who come to us or 
come from among us, should not feel American recognition and 
American indifference alike valueless and non-significant. 
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SOTA STATE CAPITOL: BY GRACE WHIT- 
WORTH 


_—<_ 


gamut WO hundred and sixty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended for the mural decorations in Minnesota’s new 
State. Capitol. With that amount, the architect and 
State Capitol Commissioners have secured the paint- 
ings of the foremost men in this branch of art, and the 
united efforts of the latter in adorning the interior. of 
this building places it among the very first in the United States as an 
expression of American decorative art. The entire plan for the color 
and decoration of the building has been under the direction of the 
architect, Mr. Cass Gilbert, and of Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey, of New 
York, who has to his credit the decoration of so many representative 
public buildings. Mr. Garnsey regards the interior of the Minne- 
sota State Capitol as the finest piece of. work, as a whole, that he has 
yet achieved, a success largely owing to the unusual understanding of 
color values possessed by the architect, Mr. Gilbert. 

The public little realizes the vast amount of study and designing 
that is required on the part of the artist, in planning and executing the 
whole wall decoration for an immense building. To one man is 
commissioned the development of the harmonious whole. His sys- 
tem of decorating is studied out on as artistic and geometrical a scale 
as is the architect’s plan in constructing the entire building. He 
must take into consideration the quality and color of marble used; 
the kind of stone, metal and woodwork,—these all bear their rela- 
tions to the wall decorations... The whole color scheme and the dif- 
ferent sized wall spaces are carefully considered; the. type and size 
of painting or decoration decided upon; and the commissions then 
assigned to the artist best fitted to decorate certain lunettes or panels. 

Many beautiful and costly stones and marbles are found through- 
out the Minnesota Capitol. .But.the basis of the entire color plan is 
the extensively used Minnesota Kasota stone. In color it is a varie- 
gated buff, so the wall decorations on corridors and rotunda, and the 
vaulting of both, are painted in colors complementary to this warm 
yellow. There are many strong colors used—a great deal of Pom- 
peian red, deep blue, and gold—but the coloring is so blended that 
the whole effect is quiet in tone. 

The great staircases of the rotunda are resplendent with mar- 
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bles—Hauteville and Echaillon from France, Skyros from Greece, 
and Old Convent Siena and Breche Violette from Italy. In the 
large spandrels over the four arches of the rotunda are placed paint- 
ings by Mr. E. E. Simmons, representing: “The American Genius 
guided by Wisdom, following Hope”; “Wisdom banishing Savag- 
ery”; “Wisdom Breaking the Ground”; and “Wisdom as Minnesota, 
distributing her products.” Between the twelve windows of the 
dome are panels decorated in deep blue by Mr. Garnsey, and in the 
small lunettes over each window he has painted the signs of the 
Zodiac. 


LL the first story corridor walls have panels in Pompeian red, 
bordered with yellow. The ground of the vaulted ceiling is 
painted in a tone relative to the trimmings of Kasota stone. 

The decorations are bands of grain and fruit in dull greens, reds and 
yellows, interspersed with circles and panels in blue or violet. The 
Governor’s reception room is Venetian in style. It has a high oak 
wainscot with elaborate carving in dull gold. The remaining wall 
space and the ceiling are finished in gold. There are to be, in all, six 
historical paintings for this room. Two are already placed upon the 
walls: “The Treaty of Traverse des Sioux,” by Mr. F. D. Millet, 
and “The Discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony,” by Mr. 
Douglas Volk. The other four now being painted will represent 
Minnesota in Civil War scenes. The subjects are: “The Minnesota 
Regiment at Nashville,” by Howard Pyle; “The First Regiment at 
Gettysburg,” by Rufus F. Zogbaum; “The Fourth Regiment at 
Vicksburg,” by F. D. Millet; and “The Second Regiment at Mission 
Ridge,” by Douglas Volk. 

In the second story corridors the same color scheme of deep blue, 
gold, and red, is carried out with different detail of decoration. 
There are two rows of panels along the walls between the pilasters. 
On the upper gilded panels are inscribed in letters of red quotations 
from the orations and writings of distinguished Americans, some of 
them being from statesmen born and reared on Minnesota soil. 
Pompeian red is the background of the other row of panels, bordered 
with decorations of grain, flowers and fruit, typical of the northwest- 
ern section of our country. All of these corridor decorations are the 
work of Mr. Garnsey. 
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On this floor are the Senate Chamber, the Supreme Court 
Room, and the House of Representatives. Over the entrance 
to the Supreme Court Room is a large lunette by Mr. Kenyon 
Cox, representing, “Contemplation, Law, and Letters.” Over the 
Senate entrance is another by Mr. H. O. Walker, in which are 
also three figures typifying, “Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow.” 
Twelve other small paintings in these halls were designed by Mr. 
Garnsey, and, under his guidance, painted by Mr. Arthur R. Willett. 
These lunettes represent,—Milling, Stone Cutting, Winnowing, 
Commerce, Mining, Navigation, Hunting, The Pioneer, Sowing, 
Dairy Maid, Logging, and Horticulture. 

The Senate Chamber is a square room finished in French Fleur 
de Peche marble, with its creamy ground and violet coloring; the 
furniture is mahogany and the leading colors in the decorations are 
ivory and gold with some old blue. Two beautiful mural paintings 
by Mr. E. H. Blashfield are placed in this Chamber: “The Discov- 
erers and the Civilizers led to the Source of the Mississippi,” and 
“Minnesota, the Grain State.” Four other compositions, Freedom, 
Courage, Justice and Equality and the general decorations are the 
work of Mr. Garnsey.° 

The Senate Retiring Room—or recess room—is long and narrow 
with fireplaces at the ends, built of red Numidian marble. The ceil- 
ing is decorated with three medallions painted in violet-blue against 
a dull gold ground. The walls are wainscoted with oak and the 
panels above are a deep crimson and gold. 

In the Supreme Court Room have just been placed the last two 
of the four great mural paintings by Mr. John La Farge. These are 
historical symbolisms typifying different periods in the development 
of law. Over the Judge’s bench is the first of the series,—“The 
Moral and Divine Law; Moses receives the Law on Mt. Sinai.” On 
the opposite wall is the second,—“The Relation of the Individual to 
the State: Socrates and his friends discuss “The Republic,’ as in Pla- 
to’s account.” At the right of the Supreme bench is placed the 
third,—“The Recording of Precedents: Confucius and his pupils 
collate and transcribe documents in their favorite grove.” And at 
the left is the final painting,—“The Adjustment of Conflicting Inter- 
ests: Count Raymond of Toulouse swears at the altar to observe the 
liberties of the City, in the presence of the Bishops.” The series is 
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considered by many to be the finest expressions of this preéminent 
American painter. As for the other decorations of this important 
room, the small dome in gold and a sparing use of gilt elsewhere, the 
Vermont white marble, and the mahogany furniture, make up the in- 
tentional simplicity of its general scheme. 


HE plan of the House of Representatives is semi-circular. The 
T ceiling has a ground of gold. There is a frieze around the 
skylight ornamented in green, red and ivory, and the remain- 
der of the ceiling has designs of foliage, emblems and eagles painted 
in the same tones. The walls are a gray-red, edged with a subdued 
yellow. The galleries have walls and ceiling in dull blue. Quo- 
tations from two of our country’s great patriots are lettered in gold on 
the gallery arch over the desk of the Speaker. Two immense figures, 
“Record” and “History,” on this side of the room, were designed by 
Mr. Garnsey and painted by Mr. W. A. Mackay. White Vermont 
marble and mahogany furniture,—found in the other rooms—are 
again used here. 

The coloring of the House Retiring Room is somewhat similar to 
that of the Senate Retiring Room. The mantel and fireplace are red 
Numidian marble. The visible beams of the ceiling are painted in 
gold and the spaces between them are in old blue. Above the oak 
wainscot, instead of the crimson and gold panelled walls, as in the 
other retiring room, there is a wide frieze with a delightfully painted 
forest scene of trees, foliage, and flowers, that gives a tapestry-like 
appearance to the walls. ‘Measure not dispatch by the time of sit- 
ting but by the advancement of business,” from Francis Bacon, is in- 
scribed on a scroll above the mantelpiece. 

In the dome corridors are panels representing Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter and Spring, and four large lunettes typifying Mining, 
Transportation, Agriculture, and Stockraising—all by Mr. Garnsey. 
The individual paintings of the decorative arrangement are not alone 
of artistic value. Many will, for generations, serve as subjects for 
serious study. Most of them are either symbolically or realistically 
historical. Some are purely of one type, some a mingling of the two. 
Others are entirely allegorical. 








TOWN OR COUNTRY, FROM THE RUSTIC 
RENAISSANCE: BY GODFREY BLOUNT 


EW prophets of the simple life will deny that the revival 
of handicrafts is an integral factor in the larger Revival 
of the Future, and must be advocated, if with no an- 
ticipation of its becoming an immediate and general 
means of livelihood, yet as an educational influence of 
the greatest importance even at a time like the present, 
when our boasted industrial development has made it almost impos- 
sible for the handworker to compete with the factory in the produc- 
tion of anything useful, and in which the art of every old-fashioned 
industry threatens to become lost. 

We are certainly beginning to realize how deeply our characters 
must be modified by the conditions under which our work is done, 
and that no amount of apparent economic advantage, whether to em- 
ployer, employed, or the public at large, under the régime of the 
machine, can compensate for the loss of that true dignity and general 
intelligence which are only possible when the worker is free in the 
truest sense of the word. In other words, the question at issue, the 
question of hand labor as opposed to machinery, does not so much re- 
late to the labor as to the laborer, not so much to capital, which is 
merely the tool, as to those who handle it. But few will take. so 
serious a view of the case as myself. We live in an age in which the 
most desperate views of life jostle with anticipations of the most tri- 
umphant future. I am of neither party, because I am of both. I 
dare to criticize the present because I trust to the future; but I do not 
forget that the good times coming, for which I hope, must be the 
fruit of thought and action born of to-day. 

The Handicraft movement is then to my mind intensely signifi- 
cant. That organized efforts to popularize handwork should be 
made in these days of triumphant mechanism is in itself a wonder- 
worthy paradox; for how could anyone in his senses advocate a re- 
turn to a practice diametrically opposed to what we honestly be- 
lieved to be the path of progress, unless he recognized in it the first 
symptom of a revulsion of feeling which heralds a change in public 
opinion and conduct? If the finger of true civilization pointed un- 
mistakably to the greater elaboration and the more extensive use of 
machinery, what excuse could be found for childish tinkering with 
discarded tools? It is true that the promotors of handicraft among 
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our peasantry adduce poor enough arguments to explain their pur- 
pose, such as its counteracting attraction to the public-house, the sup- 
plementing of exiguous wages, the occupation of winter evenings with 
the ingenious manufacture of useless knickknacks which it is not worth 
the machine’s while to exploit. These are some of the inadequate 
arguments used to defend and explain the first signs of a wave of feel- 
ing which is probably all the stronger because it has grown spontane- 
ously out of the nation’s instinct for greater social health, and not in 
answer to a distinct appeal or for an isolated reason. 


HIS way of answering an unvoiced but none the less strong 
demand has been, it seems to me, characteristic of most great 
movements. If we do not, for instance, after nearly two thou- 

sand years, realize the exact want which Christianity supplied, and the 
exact message it has for us, still we instinctively feel that it did and 
does supply both, and will do so more and more as we learn to under- 
stand its principles, so that my only fear is not that I shall exaggerate, 
but that I may underrate, the motives of a movement in which we 
ought all to be deeply interested; not as a new method which one or 
two here and there can adopt to escape the cruel and vicarious sacrifice 
of the many for the few, which our civilization demands, but the very 
solution and conqueror of this un-Christian civilization itself, which, 
unless we solve it, will crush everybody in its indiscriminating grasp. 

I maintain then that the Handicraft movement is much more 
serious and far-reaching than has yet been guessed, in spite of the 
amateurishness with which a great deal of it may certainly be 
charged. The ordinary conception of handicraft in a mechanical 
age like the present involves two ideas; the idea of making things by 
hand, and the idea of making them pretty. This appears to me a 
fairly accurate definition of the movement’s quite laudable ambition, 
and a definition, too, which hides in it more than meets the eye, as I 
think we shall soon discover. 

But people say, and say with some reason, that it neither makes 
useful things nor makes them particularly attractive; and this, they 
say, is because all useful things are made by machines and all pretty 
things by professional artists. This is a disheartening criticism more 
often inferred than expressed, and it is the more dangerous because, 
in a way, it has almost become a truth. The things we use are, as a 
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matter of fact, almost invariably made by machines; the things we 
admire, pictures, poems, plays, are the work of a profession of artists. 
We have come to believe that this is a satisfactory, or, at any rate, an 
inevitable state of things. It has a scientifically complete look about Hit 
it, as if we had struck the bed-rock and arrived at a workable hypoth- ne 
esis about these matters ; and yet it is just this complacent formula, this 
glib hypothesis, that we must deny and reject, for it has never yet ' 
been entirely true, and, pray God, may never become so. 






SEFUL things never used to be made by machines till ma- 

chines were invented to make them; pretty things were never 

made for the public by a profession solely devoted to esthetics, 

till the ordinary artisan had given up making them instinctively him- 

self. The flaw that lies at the bottom of this formula, however, and 

which contaminates and retards the revival of handicraft, is that use- 4 

ful things and pretty things have nothing necessarily to do with each 

other; and the first law of any real revival and lasting renaissance of 

handwork, as opposed to machine work, is that such a distinction 

should cease to exist, and that a really useful thing must be con- 

sidered a pretty one, and a thing which has no real use must be con- 

sidered an ugly one. 
Those of us who are in earnest, including perhaps a few politi- 

cians, are beginning to see that this country can only be saved, physic- bidd 

ally, mentally, and spiritually, by cultivatinggit. Soon we shall also ha 

realize that if a return to the land is the correct cure for over-crowd- ia 

ing in the towns, the object of cultivating the land will not be the 

feeding of the towns but starving them, and the feeding of the new | 

peasantry; and that only so far as the towns are making useful things, 

useful, that is to say, to the countryman, will the countryman consent | 

to support the towns. 
It is a question entirely of where you will have your population, 

in the country or in the town. You cannot have it in both, healthily, | | 

at the same time, and the mistake people make is that when they talk ‘ 

and think about the future, they don’t seem able to see that these huge | 

festers of manufacturing cities are quite unnecessary to the nation’s 

true welfare or happiness, and persist in imagining that the agricul- , ' 

tural revival will be perpetually saddled with the weight of them. | 
A return to the country must imply the decay of the town. If it 
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does not imply this it can be no true return. A return to the country 
with the corresponding decline of the town, must also mean a return to 
simplicity and handicraft, because, when the town ceases to be a bur- 
den on the countryman’s back, he will have to make what he wants by 
hand in the country instead of having them made by machinery in 
town. 

But, above all, a return to the country means the determination to 
be thorough-bred peasants and not mongrel ones. What we are most 
of us secretly hoping may happen is to be able to play at peasants, like 
Marie Antoinette, and live in garden cities that will combine all the 
advantages of town and country life, with the disadvantages of neither. 
Garden cities may be capital investments and convenient suburbs for 
people with hobbies and for week-end visitors; but no solution for 
the danger that has us by the throat, which is eating our heart out.. 
The rural depopulation is our punishment, call it misfortune if you 
like; the city is our sin. No national revival or revivification is pos- 
sible till we repent of our sin and return with some sort of conviction 
to the manners, if not to the faith, of our forefathers. 


To theory which I suppose our patriots of the manufactur- 


ing type hold, that our population is to be supported in its in- 

dustrial slavery or artificial idleness by huge farms over sea 
worked first by foreign labor and finally by steam, has been so ruth- 
lessly disemboweled by Ruskin in “Fors Clavigera” that we need 
not stay to discuss it. I only refer to it to prevent our associating the 
Revival of Handicrafts merely with a fashionable reaction against 
the machine’s invasion of the domains of art, while all the time we 
are consciously or unconsciously furthering that invasion of the whole 
domain of life. Our instinct is beginning to rise in revolt against the 
great modern doctrine that use and beauty have nothing to do with 
one another. Each of these is a test as well as a definition of the other. 
What is really useful must also be beautiful. What is really beauti- 
ful must be useful too. God created it and called it good. 

Nothing is more perplexing to the would-be reformer than the 
reverence people pay to a new custom as soon as its novelty has worn 
off. One would imagine, to hear people talk, that the industrial rev- 
olution of the last few decades has been a gradual evolution extend- 
ing over eras of civilization. They laugh, such is their confidence, 
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at any serious plea for a simpler life as if it were a prehistoric ideal 
or insane prophecy, while as a matter of fact its memory should still 
be green; and then they proceed to build, on their own account, 
Utopias, whose realization would involve an infinitely greater 
change than any we poor reactionaries advocate, not only in the 
customs of our lives, but in the very constitution of our souls. 
Scarcely a generation has passed away since those alterations be- 
gan to take place in all our industries which, to their champion’s im- 
aginations, are going to set at naught the instincts and experiences of 
ages. Stretching back from the beginning of the century, so be- 
dizened with euphemistic clap-trap, which we have just escaped 
from, for century beyond century, civilization beyond civilization, 
disgraced at times no doubt, as in Greece and Egypt, by conditions 
of production somewhat analogous to our own (results of slavery al- 
most as stringent as that we uphold to-day), there has existed an un- 
broken understanding, or what used to be called a tradition, that what 
men made for their use should also be, nay, necessarily was, grateful 
to their eyes. A unity in manufacture existed, a loving and living 
partnership between the making of a thing and the making it beau- 
tiful; or rather, for eve that gives a wrong impression, it was taken 


for granted that every artisan was also an artist, less by training and 
education than by instinct and the force of tradition and environ- 


ment; and it was expected of him that what his hand fashioned his 
fancy should also grace. 





IDEALS 


The Artist sat in the twilight’s gloom, 
In his tapestried studio; 

With an open book, that he could not read 
By the flickering firelight’s glow. 


He murmured softly unto himself, 
“We are fallen on evil days, 
“For the trail of the serpent, which is of gold, 
“Disfigureth all our ways. 


“We lend for hire the skill of our hands, 
“And we paint the commonplace; 

“The trite, the false and the tawdry things, 
“That appeal to a vulgar race. 


“But I will paint for mine own delight, 
“The ideal of womanhood; 

“Supreme in grace, in beauty and form, 
“And joying in all things good.” 


Then through the world with his heart aflame, 
Like a shepherd seeking his sheep, 

He sought for the one who should bear alive 
The beauty he saw in his sleep. 


The dreamy East to his longing eyes 
Let down the veil that she wore; 

The North and the South and the busy West, 
Laid bare the gems that they bore. 


Yet, they showed him not what his soul desired, 
So he stayed him from the quest; 

And with eager hands, he took from each 
The part that he deeméd the best. 


From the West he filched the eyes of brown 
And the wavy sun-lit hair; 

From the South, the mouth with the scarlet lips, 
From the North, the bosom fair. 





IDEALS 


In the Tropics he gained the rounded arm 
With the slender tapering hand; 

And the poise of languorous charm he caught 
In a far off sun-drenched land. 


Till when Autumn came with her frosty nights, 
And crimson the foliage glowed, 

The dream that he dreamed was realized 
In the form that the picture showed. 


And he called aloud to the Lover, “Come, 
“Behold the ideal portrayed; 
“Hast ever thy fancy conceived the half 
“Of the beauty here displayed?” 


The Lover gazed for a little space, 
Then said, “Thou hast labored in vain, 
“For in the perfection of all its parts 
“Thou has lost what thou hopéd to gain. 


“While the eyes of all who behold thy work 
“Shall charmed by its beauty be, 


“Their hearts and their minds will remain unmoved, 
“Through its lack of reality.” 


“Why prate of the real,” the Artist cried, 
“Can it match the ideal in worth? 

“Can beauty be weighed by the actual, 
“Or bound down by thongs to Earth?” 


“Tf thou worshipest only, the Thing that Is, 
“At the last thou wilt humbly bend, 

“At the shrine of the fruit of a worn-out world, 
“And it, as ideal, defend.” 


“Hast thou never heard,” the Lover replied, 
“Of that, which is calléd Love? 

““My ideal is she whom I kissed last night, 
“While the stars looked down from above.” 


—O.R. Howard Thomson 
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A LANDSCAPE PAINTER WHO HAS DISCOVER- 
' ED THE COLOR VALUES OF WESTERN PLAINS: 
BY CLARA RUGE 


AINTERS of landscape are beginning at last to realize 
that riches hitherto undreamed-of await them in the 
western plains. The picture which received the gold 
medal at the exhibition this year of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, was “Arizona,” a painting by 
Albert L. Groll. It is only a stretch of desert and sky 
and low-lying hills, but it glows like a gem with the indescribable, 
never-to-be-forgotten color of the Colorado Desert. To people who 
know nothing of the west except by description, the purple hills, 
copper and golden wastes of sand, dull grayish patches of sage-brush 
and mesquite, and pitiless, burning blue sky, seem like the exaggera- 
tion of extreme impressionism, but to those familiar with the desert, 
the blaze of color that dominates the picture almost to the exclusion 
of a sense of form, is absolute realism 
Closely following the Academy Exhibition at Philadelphia, a 
private exhibition of Mr. Groll’s work was given at the Schaus art 
gallery in New York. Here was shown an interesting group of the 
desert pictures, together with other examples of the artist’s more fa- 
miliar work here in the east. These earlier paintings show the awak- 
ing.of perception. and power of expression that has enabled him 
to depict so vividly the very heart of the west. They are studies of 
the familiar atmospheric effects of dawn, twilight, moonlight, mist, 
sunshine, starlight,—every mood and change of the day as it is seen 
at Cape Cod, Sandy Hook, Provincetown, or in Prospect Park and 
the urban and sophisticated Central Park. One especially note- 
worthy picture is as characteristic of night in the east as “Arizona” 
is of noon-day in the west. It bears the name of “The Milky Way,” 
and was awarded a silver medal by the International jury at the St. 
Louis Exposition. The canvas shows simply a stretch of sand dunes 
at Provincetown,—gray and mysterious under a night sky thickly 
sown with stars. That is all, and yet there is majesty and mystery,— 
the feeling of the cool, quiet night and of the near sea. lying tranquil 
under the stars. The strange gloaming light is so clear in its dark- 
ness that details seem to take shape under a steady gaze, as when the 
eyes become so used to the gloom that dimly-seen objects grow visible. 
The same effect of clear darkness is seen in a picture of a little 
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A PAINTER OF AMERICAN: LANDSCAPE 


lake in Central Park, only it is twilight instead of night. This pic- 
ture is all green,—the strange, dark green of trees and grass in the 
half-light after the sun has gone down,—and its whole feeling is that 
of rest and coolness at the close of the day. Still more mystesious 
is a bit of meadow-land, shaded only by a thin, scattered row of slim 
young trees, and all bathed in the clear light of the full moon. It is 
just after a shower, and the silver light seems to bring a subdued 
sparkle from everything it touches. 

The dawn-picture called “A Harmony in Silver” is the artist’s 
own favorite of all his earlier work. It is well named, for it is an in- 
determinate mass of faint, silvery grays and greens, with hints of 
mother-of-pearl in the mists of early morning through which a sug- 
gestion of the landscape is dimly seen. - The birches in the fore- 
ground form a rarely good bit of composition. In “A Bit of Sandy 
Hook” appears again the distinctive atmosphere of the eastern coast, 
with its cold greens and grays and the watery blue of its sky. 


T was because of his feeling for the subdued atmospheric effects 
of the east that the artist friends of Mr. Groll were inclined to 
think that his decision to go to the desert of Arizona and New 

Mexico with Prof. Stuart Culin of the Brooklyn Institute, would be 
merely a waste of time. Mr. Groll felt himself that his journey to 
the west meant only a much needed vacation, but his first glimpse of 
the desert, with its low-lying, almost monotonous forms and its flam- 
ing colors, set him almost feverishly at work lest he should lose some- 
thing of the miracle of this new world that awaited ‘an interpreter. 
He worked constantly for the three months of his stay, bringing home 
innumerable sketches and suggestions, and some finished pictures. 
Since his return to New York, the spell of the west has remained as 
potent as when he made his first sketches, and to this the art world 
owes “Arizona,” and the group of blazing canvases, small.and large, 
that formed the principal feature of the private exhibition in New 
York. 

To all except a very few, the Arizona Desert has remained an un- 
discovered country to landscape artists, and any true picturing of it 
seems like glimpses of another world. Mr. Groll’s virile handling 
of his colors, while it never oversteps the bounds which divide truth 
from exaggeration, is yet startling in its daring. In “The Sand- 
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A PAINTER OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


storm” is an example of this fearlessness that is more striking even 
than in the tiny canvases that glow like flames with untempered 
purples, coppers, vermilions and blues. The air is filled with the 
whirling sand, sucked up in great sheets by the wind, and in this cloud 
is all the color of the desert showing through the dun shadow of the 
flying sand,—and a part of it. A glimpse of low purple hills is in 
the background, and the deep blue sky is felt, rather than seen, above 
and through the sand-cloud. Flaming sunlight filters through every- 
thing, increasing, rather than softening, the menace of the storm. 

Another remarkable effect is obtained in “The Rising Sand- 
storm,” where the light is less obscured, but where the sense of terror 
and resistless power is even greater, because more subtle and imagin- 
ative. Still more daring is “The Rainbow,”—such a rainbow as is 
never seen except in the mercilessly clear air of the desert. It is no 
gracious, delicately-tinted arch, but the end of a straight, many- 
colored flame, of which the upper end is lost in a lowering storm- 
cloud. The desert is shown in all its moods, placid or savage, bold 
or mellow, and to this visitor of three short months it has given up 
the secrets of its strange charm, withheld from painters for so many 
years. 

Mr. Groll is still in the early thirties. Of German descent, he is 
a New Yorker by birth. Most of his student years were spent in 
Munich, where he paid much more attention to figure painting than 
to landscape. His preference, however, gradually turned more and 
more in the direction of landscape, both because it was more in the 
line of natural expression for him, and also for the more material 
reason that, in the early days of his struggle for recognition, there 
came a time when he could not afford models for figure pieces. Like 
most troubles and deprivations, this was a blessing under a somewhat 
harsh disguise, for it forced the young artist to find his models in the 
trees and rivers, hills and fields, where all beauty is free to him who 
has eyes to see, and so he came to his own. 
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THE SCARLET TRAILS 


RIMSON and gold in the paling sky; 
The rampikes black where they tower on high,— 
And we follow the trails in the early dawn 
Through the glades where the white frosts lie. 


Down where the flaming maples meet; 
Where the leaves are blood before our feet; 
We follow the lure of the twisting paths 
While the air tastes thin and sweet. 


Leggings and jackets are drenched with dew; 
The long twin barrels are cold and blue; 

But the glow of the Autumn burns in our veins, 
And our eyes and hands are true. 


Where the sun drifts down from overhead, 
(Tangled gleams in the scarlet bed) 

Rush of wings through the forest aisle— 
And the leaves are a brighter red. 


Loud drum the cocks in the thickets nigh; 
Grey is the smoke where the ruffed grouse die. 
There’s blackened shells in the trampled ferns 


When the white moon swims the sky. 
—Lloyd Roberts 





THE SCULPTURED JEWELRY OF AN AUSTRIAN 
ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN 
IOWHERE among the many phases of the New Art 
movement, both in Europe and in this country, is found 
a keener feeling for the beauty that results from har- 
mony between the uses of an object and its form and 
decoration, than in the work of some of the modern art- 
ist-jewelers. Under the leadership of Lalique and his 
fellows, a truer perception of the meaning of ornament, so familiar 
to both craftsmen and laymen in the days of purer and more natural 
taste, is beginning to dominate even the commercial spirit of our own 
age. <A jewel is no longer regarded as fulfilling its entire mission if 
it expresses simply the extravagant sum it may have cost; it must be 
an objet d’art, made of materials that best express the thought that is 
to be worked out in metal or stone, and harmonizing with the purpose 
for which it is intended and with the individuality of the wearer. 

A young craftsman, whose work in this medium is gaining recog- 
nition for its originality and a certain sculpturesque quality, is Max 
Peinlich, an Austrian who received his training in the Imperial 
Museum of Arts and Crafts in Vienna and in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. His early bent toward sculpture soon changed to a 
more decided talent for the delicate, miniature effects of the jeweler’s 
art, and he began, under the tuition of Gaillard, to work out his ideas 
of beauty by means of ivory, metal and gems. 

Coming to America, he worked without gaining any wide recog- 
nition until the International Exhibition at St. Louis, where a case of 
jewels of his design and execution attracted much attention because 
of the force and originality of the ideas expressed and a certain plas- 
tic element in the workmanship that gave almost the effect of sculp- 
ture in miniature. It is reminiscent also of the sculptor’s training 
that Mr. Peinlich prefers to work as much as possible in ivory and 
gold, producing jewels that are really tiny chryselephantine sculp- 
tures enriched with enamel and gems. 

For instance, one pendant called “Night” shows a bat chiseled in 
gold, with poppy leaves and blossoms of ivory, and a small piece of 
dark-blue translucent enamel set with tiny diamonds to represent 
the starry sky. A comb made entirely of carved ivory and gold 
shows also the poppy leaves delicately carved. Another comb that 
is distinctly Gothic in form is made of ebony, relieved with gold and 


oxydized silver, and set with turquoises and diamonds. 
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COMBS AND PENDANTS WROUGHT 
BY MAX PEINLICH 
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PERGOLA IS LIKE A SHELTERED NOOK OF THE GARDEN 





OPEN-TERRACED PORCH IS A LINK CONNECTING HOUSE AND GARDEN 
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PORCHES, PERGOLAS AND BALCONIES, AND 
THE CHARM OF PRIVACY OUT OF DOORS 


=) GERMAN critic has well said: “The Americans live 
on the street.” This is less a truth than it was a decade 
or so ago, but it is still a truth. The charm of seclusion, 
so immediately felt in foreign homes, is only beginning 
to be recognized in this country. In the great major- 
ity of city, suburban, and even country houses, veran- 
das, porches and balconies are built at the front, and gardens are open 
to the inspection of every passer-by. As far as it goes, this is a good 
idea, in that it makes for additional architectural and civic beauty 
when a house must be placed near to the street, but the real use and 
beauty of such things lie in the opportunities they afford to the in- 
mates of the house for free life out of doors. A front garden adds 
much to the attractiveness of the street as well as of the dwelling, but 
there its usefulness ends; a front porch or veranda makes a most de- 
sirable entrance as well as a charming architectural feature, but it 
can hardly be used as an outdoor living room, which, after all, is the 
real use of a veranda. 

If a house is so situated that it cannot be set well back in ample 
and well-sheltered grounds, there is at least room for a yard at the 
back or side. If this yard is made into a garden, where chairs 
and tables seem to belong as naturally as in the house, and hammocks 
may be swung from the trees, the business and pleasure of daily life 
may go on as freely in the open air and sunshine as. within the four 
walls of the house. If the largest porches and balconies look out up- 
on this garden instead of on the street, the whole feeling about living 
much out of doors will be changed. In spite of the frankness with 
which the passing public is taken into the confidence of the average 
American home, which is largely the result of not thinking about it, 
there is a charm in the privacy so gained that is recognized as soon as 
it is felt. The green quiet of the garden affords a much pleasanter 
outlook to one who is quietly working, reading or chatting with 
friends, than the shifting panorama of the street, where distractions 
are of momentary occurrence, and there is also the sense of restfulness 
in not being obliged to live one’s daily life on parade. 

In these days, when the question of light and air is of so much im- 
portance in the planning of a home, the tendency is more and more 
toward the provision of ample room for as much open-air life as 
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possible.' In all the Craftsman houses, as well as in the best modern 
dwellings of other styles, the veranda, whether open in summer or 
enclosed for a sun room in winter, is one of the prominent features. 
Partly for convenience in enclosing with glass if desired, but mainly 
to ensure the pleasant sense of privacy that means such a large part 
of the comfort of home, these porches or verandas are usually re- 
cessed so that they are partially protected by the walls of the house, 
and are further sheltered by the stone copings and flower boxes. In 
a front porch which must serve as a living porch as well as an en- 
trance, this expedient often acts as a screen, and with the aid of a 
generous growth of vines, serves as a very satisfactory shelter from 
the street. Where there is also a garden veranda, it can be made in- 
to the most charming outdoor living or dining-room both for sum- 
mer and for mild days in winter by being so recessed and protected 
that it is like a summer-house or an outdoor room always open to the 
sun and air. 

For warm weather exclusively, the open, terraced porch seems 
like a link to connect the garden with the house,—essentially a part 
of both. Especially is this the case with the terraced porch shown 
in the illustration, where a flower border is carried around the top 
of the curved coping and the recess is merely a shallow nook. This 
idea is also expressed in the pergola shown around three sides of the 
small inner court of a bungalow. The vines which, clambering over 
the beams at the top, form the only roof, admit a flicker of sunlight 
through their shade that adds to the feeling that this is only a shel- 
tered nook of the garden, and yet it is essentially a veranda which is a 
part of the house. 

In the illustration of the balconies which appear in a hotel built 
on the Mission plan in Southern California, the recess is used with 
especially good effect to form an outdoor sitting-room for each inner 
room. The shallow projection not only adds to the structural bearity 
of the balcony, but admits the direct rays of the sun to those who de- 
sire asun bath, while the recess seems almost a part of the inner room. 


ITH the seclusion of verandas and porches from publicity, 

\ \ far more latitude in furnishing is allowed. Outdoor living 
and dining-rooms, to be homelike and comfortable, should be 
equipped with all that is necessary for daily use, so as to avoid the 
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_ PORCHES, PERGOLAS AND BALCONIES 


carrying back and forth tables, chairs, etc., as when the veranda is 
used only occasionally. It goes without saying that the furniture 
should be plain and substantial, fitted for the more rugged outdoor 
life and able to stand the weather. Indian rugs or Navajo blankets 
lend a touch of comfort and cheer, and the simple designs and primi- 
tive colors harmonize as well with trees and vines and the open sky 
as they do with their native wigwams. If the sunlight is too strong, 
the rolling shade of Japanese split bamboo is not only useful but 
decorative in these outdoor rooms, and willow chairs and settles seem 
to belong naturally to life in the garden. A few light tables, con- 
venient and easy to move, a book-rack or two, and plenty of ham- 
mocks, add to the sense of peace and permanency that is the atmos- 
phere of the veranda when it is put to its right use. 

For the dining porch, a table can easily be made that is not only 
large enough to seat a fairly numerous party at meal-times, but can be 
put aside without difficulty when a clear space is desired. This is 
simply a table-top made of smoothed and stained boards put together 
to form a table of the size desired and set upon two horses or trestles 
finished in the same way. These need not be reminders of the car- 
penter’s trestles, for when made in oak or chestnut and well finished, 
the whole structure is decorative as well as simple, and is especially 
fitted for outdoor use. When the meal is over, the table can be 
cleared and the top set up sidewise against the wall, with the trestles 
behind it or stacked one upon the other ina corner. Such a table can 
be taken out under the trees if the fancy seizes the hostess to serve 
luncheon or dinner in the garden, and the convenience of it will more 
than pay for its cost in one summer’s use. 

Other charming accessories to veranda life are the hanging bas- 
kets and flower boxes that bring into it the atmosphere of the garden, 
and the vines that form the real connecting link between the sur- 
roundings of outdoor and indoor life. For a front porch these are 
indispensable on account of the shelter they afford, and their pres- 
ence adds greatly to the charm of the back or garden veranda. 


TELLING HISTORY BY PHOTOGRAPHS. REC- 
ORDS OF OUR NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
BEING PRESERVED BY PICTURES 


LE are just waking up here in America to appreciating 
the big interests of our own country and to a sense of 
cherishing our original greatness. We are painting 
our plains, protecting our forests, creating game pre- 
serves, and at last—not saving the existence of the 
North American Indian, the most picturesque roving 

people on earth, but making and preserving records of them from an 
historical, scientific and artistic point of view. 

We as a nation are not doing this. Just one man, an American, 
an explorer, an artist with the camera, has conceived and is carrying 
into execution the gigantic idea of making complete photographic 
and text records of the North American Indians so far as they exist 
in a primitive condition to-day. 

Mr. Edward S. Curtis has been already working for six years on 
this project. The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has known 
about his purpose, President Roosevelt has kept in close touch with 
his work, ethnologists and photographers have followed his progress 
with interest; but until the recent exhibitions of Indian photographs 
and the stereopticon lectures at the Waldorf, New York, the general 
public has had very little idea of the scope and beauty of Mr. Curtis’ 
intention and achievement. It has already been said in print of this 
work that “if Mr. Curtis lives and keeps his health for ten years he 
will have accumulated material for the greatest artistic and historic- 
al work in American ethnology that has ever been conceived of.’’ 
Toward this end, Mr. Curtis has already fifteen hundred charac- 
teristic Indian photographs. 

In the recent exhibit in New York, about two hundred prints of 
the thousand already made, were on the walls. But something of the 
purpose in making the collection is quickly felt even in this limited 
display. -Each primitive tribe—as far as captured by Mr. Curtis’ 
camera—is presented in its own group, with every variation of type, 
young and old, with home structures, environment, handicrafts, games 
and ceremonies presented intimately and sympathetically. These 
pictures tell the history, the legends, the myths, the manners and cus- 
toms of a vanishing tribe as no printed page, however vivid, could 
set forth. 
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TELLING HISTORY BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


ND the photographs themselves, quite apart from their his- 
toric and scientific value, show a fresh, far step in the progress 
of photography into the realm of fine arts. Mr. Curtis has so 

far improved on old methods of printing and finishing as to have 
practically invented processes in photographic presentation. His 
tones, his rough surfaced papers, his color combinations are a new art, 
or a mew science, as one classes camera work. And to those who 
know nothing of methods and improvements these photographs of 
picturesque people, employed in primitive ways, their homes and 
their country, are beautiful pictures, as paintings are beautiful, be- 
cause of the marvelous way in which nature is reproduced. There 
are most luminous atmospheric effects, a glimmer of sunlight, a 
deep still night, desolate plains seen through dust clouds and aston- 
ishing ‘contrasts of light and shade as sunbeams gleam down gorges 
through narrow crevices. 

There is apparently nothing in the way of difficulties that he can- 
not overcome, from the shyness of the Indian nature to illusive qual- 
ity of air and sunlight. And all by tenacious labor, following in- 
sight. Fora picture of three Sioux Chiefs he visited Montana three 
times, and cultivated his models at intervals for three years. 

Mr. Curtis is first of all a craftsman, and after that equally a his- 
torian, a scientist, an artist and an understanding human being; if he 
collects facts, they are accurate; if he traces the civilization of Indian 
tribes, he is consistent; if he makes a picture, it is with the latest im- 
provement in methods; if he wants the confidence of a tribe of peo- 
ple, he visits them and wins their liking and trust—so that each phase 
of his endeavor can stand alone; his pictures by themselves are per- 
fect, his ethnological researches are of themselves also complete. 

When his records are finished Mr. Curtis expects to have from 
fifteen to twenty volumes, illustrated with from one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred of his own photographs, the text to be gathered by him- 
self, accurate and interesting, and subject to final editing by ethno- 
logical authorities. President. Roosevelt, in a letter regarding Mr. 
Curtis’ project wrote, “I esteem it a matter of great: moment that 
for our good fortune Mr. Curtis should have had the will and: the 
power to preserve as he has in his pictures this strange and beautiful, 
and now vanishing life.” 





































THE MASTER WORKMAN. A _ STORY: 
BURTON RICHARDS 


N a long, low work-room hung with models of all sorts, at a 
bench in a dark corner where the sun never found his way, 
patiently worked a lad. 

For months he had toiled on, carefully fashioning a curve, 
smoothing an edge, ever striving, ever hoping. Anon he 
questioned an old man who stood nearhim. He, too, was pa- 

tiently toiling, though his shoulders were bent and his hands so trem- 

bling that he could not steady the tools. 

“And is it truly so?” the boy said, as he had said so many times be- 
fore. “If I fashion the wood my best, if I am careful here and here, 
if I should make a perfect work, would I see Him? Would I really 
look upon His face?” 

“Aye, aye, Lad, I ween so,” the old man made answer. “There 
be those that say the Master notes only a perfect work and then there 
be those that say He shows His face to them who only strive if so be 
they be earnest and faithful. I do not know, Lad,” and the old man 
shook his head sorrowfully. 

“But thou hast seen Him, the Master Workman, hast thou not?” 
persisted the child. “Brother Pierre said—” 

“Aye, Lad,” interrupted the other angrily, “Brother Pierre should 
not talk,—nay, nay,” checking his speech,—“I will tell thee, Lad. 
Thou’ rt fond of me?” 

For answer the lad drew close to his side and pressed his head 
lovingly against the old man’s shoulder. 

“Aye, Lad,” he said, “it is well,” and laid down his knife and 
drew his iron from the edge of the fire and made as if he would sit and 
talk. The lad waited long in silence; when he could wait no longer, 
he said gently, “Why hast thou made nothing but these, Father?” 
pointing to rows and rows of bowls on the shelf above them. The 
first rows were rough, some of them imperfect to the eye, but growing 
each better than the tast to the middle shelves, where were rows on 
rows of perfect shapes, fair, without blemish. Again some of the 
last fashioned had lost some of their grace where the trembling hands 
had failed in their purpose. 

The old man looked up from his revery with a glance of pride at 
his handiwork. 

“Ah, Lad,” he said, “that is the story. I will tell thee. It was 
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THE MASTER WORKMAN 


long, long ago in the days of my youth. I was such a lad as thou, here, 
I had worked long, even as thou hast, cheered by the hope of a glimpse 
of that marvelous face which men have been willing to die for, having 
once looked upon. I had questioned, even as thou hast questioned, 
and they had told me, even as I have told thee, that the work must be 
without flaw and perfect in the Master’s sight. On this day I had 
striven from early morning to near sunset, Lad, on a flower, a single 
last petal of the passion flower of our Lord’s crucifix. I had but just 
time to finish before dark and | wrought very earnestly, for who might 
know but that night the Master Workman would choose to come in 
to see our work? Just as I was fashioning an exquisite curve that 
made me weep for the very chasteness of its beauty,—I love the carv- 
ing, Lad,—a voice called me through the window. I paid no heed, 
for was I not fashioning for the Master Workman? Naught should 
hinder. Again came the voice and this time it was the voice of a 
child. ‘Please, for the love of God, give food.’ Outside the window 
stood a little lad, smaller than thou, Son, and a blind old man. I 
cried out angrily, ‘Get thee gone. I work for the Master to-day,’ but 
yet they stood and the lad plead. I looked at the flower, every curve 
calling me to its perfection, then I looked at the beggars, standing 
there, lone and hungry. Something in my heart stirred me to help. 
I rose and went toward the window. Halfway I turned back, so, 
Lad,” and he turned his head to smile full upon the boy’s eager face, 
“so, to look at the flower, and lo, it was red, Son, crimson as the wine 
inthe holy communion. Then I stayed no longer, but hurrying to the 
bench I caught up a bowl that I had begun days before, a piece of 
work but rudely hewn. With the chisel I clipped off a corner here, 
smoothed a roughness and not daring to look again at the flower I 
hastened to the town and returned with the bowl overflowing with 
food for the beggars. The old man blessed me again and again be- 
fore he tasted the food but the child could scarcely wait for an ‘Ave’ 
so great was his need. I left the bowl with them. Darkness had 
fallen. I could work no more that night but I stole to the shop and 
crept in just to lay my hand on the beloved flower, to feel its beauty, 
to joy in the knowledge that I had made a wellnigh perfect thing. I 
thought, Lad, that must be worth the Master’s notice. I sat by the 
bench, here, long, with my hand touching the precious thing, and so, 
sitting, I fell asleep. . 
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THE MASTER WORKMAN 


“After long, perhaps, I woke gently, as one wakes under the skies 
with the breath of gentle wind. I was alone, yet a gentle Presence 
stirred among the woods and tools. I felt for the flower and lo, Son, 
again it glowed red on the crucifix like our Saviour’s blood. I looked 
but saw no thing. I only felt a nearness of something sweet and pure 
and holy. Long I waited and the flower ever grew brighter until at 
last the Presence stood by me, and then, a voice, Son, that spoke to me 
e’en as I to thee now, a voice,—ah, Son, the beauty and tenderness of 
that voice”—and the old man paused as if loath to frame in common 
speech the glory of that remembrance. The lad laid his hand gently 
against the old man’s cheek. He, too, was hearing the voice. 

After a minute the old man resumed, looking full into the ques- 
tioning eyes before him. 

“Aye, Lad, thou shalt know. The voice said, ‘I have seen thy 
work. Well done, Son. Thy beggar’s bowl is dear to me.’” 

Again the man paused and laid his hand lovingly among his tools. 

“Now thou canst see, Lad, why I have made bowls. I am always 
striving to make a bowl that shall bring me the joy of His face. 
There are many poor ones, but perchance, by and by,—I shall make 
one,—this one even here, perchance,” and he took up the work which 
his aged hands were so painfully shaping. 

“Ah, if I only might see Him,” the lad sighed as he turned to his 
bench. 


HROUGH the long day they toiled, the old man full of hope, 
patiently guiding his tools with trembling hands, for might not 
this be the very bowl which should gain him the loved sight of 

the Master? 

At night the bowl was done. In the eyes of the old man it was fair 
indeed. The others shook their heads and some even smiled, but he 
was joyous. “That will surely please the Master,” he said, as he lov- 
ingly patted it and set it out on his bench that the Master should not 
fail to see it. 

Just then there was a commotion at the other end of the room and 
the voice of the lad, sobbing piteously. “Ah, my cup, my beautiful 
cup,—I surely hoped the Master would see it, my beautiful cup, it is 

one,—” 
: The lad had been working for days on a tiny cup, delicately curved 
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THE MASTER WORKMAN 


and thin to fragility, a marvel of skill for so young a workman. So 
beautiful was it, that the older workmen had stood by at times to 
watch the work. The lad had just taken it to the smoothing table and 
returning had but touched it lightly against a bench and had shattered 
it. His grief was pitiful. 

“If the Master Workman comes to-night I shall have nothing on 
my bench, nothing for all these days,—” and his sobs arose again. 

The old man turned thoughtfully toward his own bench and 
looked lovingly upon his bowl. 

After all were gone that night, a bent figure stole into the work- 
room in the moonlight and hurried to the bowl. It was the old man 
and he had come to make the supreme sacrifice. Twice he lifted the 
bowl and twice he replaced it. “The lad is young,” he murmured, 
“and I am old. The bowl is fine, it is my best. If the lad could see 
the Master’s face,—but I love the lad,—” and he quickly took up the 
bowl and bore it tenderly to the lad’s bench and set it there. “Such a 
fine bowl for a lad,” he said to himself. “The Master must like it.” 

Then, lest his desire should change him, he turned to hurry away. 
There was a stir, a glory in the room, a pzan of joy in his heart. A 
radiance filled the air and at last he stood face to face with the Master 
Workman, and in fulness of love he fell asleep there in His presence. 





THE CRAFT OF THE POTTER: BY CHARLES 
F. BINNS 


HE wave of interest and even enthusiasm for handicraft 

which is sweeping through the land has touched in its 
passage almost every one of the applied arts in so far 
as they are capable of being handled by an individual 
who is not equipped with many tools or endowed with 
the skill to use them. In this enthusiasm and even en- 
deavor there is danger. The seductions of burnt wood laid hold on a 
mutlitude of people a few years ago and printed designs were sold to 
be worked over with the redhot point. The result was a plethora 
of so-called works of art and debasement of handicraft in so far as 
such work was mistaken for it. In a similar way the facilities put 
forth by enterprising manufacturers are for the most part helps on 
the downward path. It is so easy to buy your designs for a hooked 
rug already printed upon the canvas. What if they are horses’ heads 
or Bengal tigers, they look very attractive and when hooked over will 
be all “hand-work.” 

Genuine work is never easy. The effort is the reward, and suc- 
cess which costs nothing is worth exactly what it cost. No work 
which is worthy to endure has ever been accomplished without pain. 
This may have come in severe thought or in long study or in heavy 
labor, but the cost is paid in some way and is a necessary condition of 
conquest. 





It was once said that no man should offer himself as a missionary . 


to the heathen unless he could not help it, and the saying is profound- 
ly true, for only the constraining force which cannot be resisted 
should be allowed to change a life; but one cannot help thinking that 
if a similar idea prevailed in the ranks of workers in the handicrafts 
the world would be spared a great deal of distress in the disposition 
of useless bric-a-brac, and the energies of the workers would be con- 
served to more useful ends. Certain occupations or so-called crafts 
have offered easy paths to the unlearned and, in consequence, the 
country has been flooded by the product. Burnt wood has already 
been mentioned, china-painting is another and now rug-making 
threatens to become a fad. Fortunate are those workers who are 
entrenched behind their own enthusiasm and knowledge of right. 
Fortunate are they in that true craftsmanship involves the idea of 
creation. 
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THE CRAFT OF THE POTTER 


The absence of this, the very germ and marrow of all productive 
work, makes for dissatisfaction and no one with a spark of artistic fire 
can be content to copy the design of another or to merely add the fin- 
ishing touches to work begun in a factory. 


HIS feeling has caused china-painting to give place to pottery- 
making. The former consisted in buying finished china and 
painting upon it with ready prepared colors using, probably, 

some published design or drawing. Some of the work done under 
these conditions was, and is, good, even excellent, but it is executed 
by persons who are artists through and through and who would do 
well inany medium. The fact remains that the bulk of the work was 
copying of the poorest quality. During the last three or four years 
the quality of this production has much improved. Many of the 
weakest have abandoned the occupation of china-painting and those 
who have held on to it have purified their work through the pain of 
practice. But the best of these are now looking toward clay as a 
creative and expressive medium. In ready-made china there is 
bound to be some deficiency. The artist is by nature exacting and 
this purchased piece does not entirely please. It cannot be altered, 
however, and it is this or nothing. Thus the artistic instinct is vio- 
lated, the standard lowered and one feels like a caged bird beating its 
ineffectual wings against prison bars. 

When, however, the attempt is made to work in the clay itself, 
liberty is found. Not immediate success, necessarily. In fact suc- 
cess can only be secured through long and arduous training, but liberty 
has a different source. It springs from the consciousness of honest 
effort. One may not wish to exhibit one’s first endeavors but there 
comes with them the pride of parentage, the satisfaction of something 
done. 

Clay work is beset with difficulties. Not long ago it was the fash- 
ion to say that it was easy, but this is not true. Of course it is easy 
to produce any kind of work—of a sort,—but the time has come when 
such work will neither be put forth with satisfaction by the producer 
nor accepted by the public. The standard is rising rapidly, the peo- 
ple are being educated—are educating themselves—and the workers 
must keep the pace or be left behind. 

Certain features of the potter’s work contribute toward making 
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THE CRAFT OF THE POTTER 


it at once the most difficult and the most fascinating of the arts. To 
begin with, there is the matter of composition. The clay itself must 
be understood, at least to some extent, or trouble is sure to arise. The 
trouble of the clay worker is almost always without remedy because 
it does not develop until the burning. Ifa peep could be had behind 
the scenes in any manufactory or atelier probably there would be 
fewer potters. There would be seen piece after piece conceived with 
pains, produced with care but scarred or blistered or half bald. 
These are the skeletons of the potter’s cupboard but he perseveres in 
spite of all, for the fascination is such that it cannot be resisted. 

This is why knowledge is required. Knowledge of clay and its 
constituent parts, of glaze and its composition, of colors and their 
vagaries. Then the shaping of the clay demands diligent practice. 
True, it is not difficult to give some kind of a shape, but the artist must 
impress himself upon his work and the work must express his person- 
ality. This means control over material which is the essence of 
craftsmanship. 

Skill upon the wheel is the u/tima thule of the potter’s craft. Sad 
it is that this implement, the love of the potter for untold ages, is be- 
ing stifled by the rush of competition. The mold and the steel tool 
are pressed into service and the clay is mercilessly dragged between 
them in response to a ruthless demand. Here and there is a potter 
left. A few are to be found in factories where the pressure of ma- 
chine-made goods has not yet crushed them. More are working in 
studios. ‘These are they who have learned for love and it is upon 
them that dependence must be placed to keep the art alive. Clay in 
its responsive plasticity is so human, so living, that no one can won- 
der at the delight of the potter in caressing it upon the wheel. It is 
verily, not merely human but feminine. It has the coy resistance and 
the reluctant yielding of a blushing maiden. 

The fire has caused more searchings of heart among would-be 
clay-workers than any other part of the equipment. Naturally so, 
for the kiln is an absolute necessity and there is about the fire and its 
action something so mysterious and occult that some courage is nec- 
essary in order to attempt a burning. Fortunately the problem is 
more than half solved in the production of portable kilns. These 
are an immense boon to the studio worker for they simplify the 
problem of burning, and eliminate a large part of the uncertainty. 
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CHANCELLOR BUCHTEL’S BUNGALOW 


Designed by Harlan Thomas 


BUNGALOW FOR DR. F. H. H. ROBERTS, DENVER, COLO. 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE 


MANENT DWELLING. 


UCH is the force of association 
os that the suggestion conveyed to 

most people by the word “bunga- 

low,” in’ its* application to other 
than tropical countries, is simply that of a 
lodge in either mountains or forest, pic- 
turesquely rough in plan and furnishings 
and adapted only to the camp-life of a 
summer vacation. This is true of, the 
typical bungalow, but it is not the whole 
truth. "What is as yet realized by, com- 
paratively few are: its possibilities : for 
health and comfort when used as a perma- 
nent dwelling, and yet no house’can be 
planned that gives, summer and’ winter 
alike, so much space, air and sunlight with 
so little cost and care. In warm climates, 


where it is possible to be comfortable 
out-of-doors at all times of the year, the 
bungalow is high in favor, and now its 
adaptability to colder climates is begin- 
ning to be demonstrated. 


The secret of its charm and conve- 
nience is the double construction, which, 
while providing a compact arrangement 
of the center or body of the house, gives 
to each of the principal rooms its com- 
plement in a- large, pleasant, veranda 
which can be opened or screened with 
wire netting for a summer living or work- 
ing room, or enclosed with glass like a 
sun parlor in winter. - Nothing. could 
be pleasanter or more healthful than -one 
of these outdoor rooms protected by’ 
glass from draughts, yet open: to all the 
sunshine there is. A fireplace is as de- 
lightful in a sun ‘parlor as it ‘is in the liv- 
ing-room indoors, and: may easily be. con- 
nected with the same chimney, or a large 
register will often give all the additional 


BUNGALOW AS A PER- 
BY. HARLAN THOMAS 


warmth necessary to make one of these 
glassed-in veranda rooms comfortable in 
all but the ‘severest weather. Even a 
winter sun, striking upon the glass of 
many windows, gives a wonderful amount 
of warmth to a veranda that is closed in 
from the wind, and a very little addition- 
al heat will make a most cheerful and 
comfortable living-room on sunny days. 
This does not necessarily mean an extrav- 
agant coal bill, as the compact arrange- 
ment ,of :the inner -rooms and. the free 
communication between them make a 
bungalow so easy to heat that it usually 
requires ‘much less coal. than a house hav- 
ing an equal number of rooms and the 
conventional separations by partitions. 

While all bungalows are the same in 
idea and general plan, there are many 
minor variations that give to each build- 
ing its own individuality, as is shown by 
the illustrations and floor plans published 
with this article. The bungalow built 
for Chancellor Buchtel shows an exterior 
that is especially attractive, with its low, 
widely overhanging roof, supported by 
massive brackets, and its arrangement of 
windows and -verandas. In all the 
bungalows shown here the foundation is 
of. stone or of: large blocks of concrete, 
the first. story of cement.and the gables 
and roof; of shingles. - This:not only gives 
an interesting variation of ‘material, but 
also the possibility ‘of.endless color com- 
binations in the tinting of: the cement and 
the staining or oiling of the: shingles. 

In : interior. arrangement - the Buchtel 
bungalow is-roomy.and convenient. The 
entry: from* the~front: porch .is merely a 
small vestibule, with a-coat closet built 
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in on one side and a seat opposite. This 
vestibule opens into a small, square hall 
that serves as a central point and a means 
of communication between the other 
rooms, but, in itself, is more of a recess 


than a room. The living-room is really 


pleasant seclusion being given by the den, 
and of outdoor freedom by the sun par- 
lor. In winter, this sun room may be 
made a bower of the hardier plants that 
do not need the heat and moisture of the 
conservatory, and in summer the same 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF CHANCELLOR BUCHTEL’S BUNGALOW 


in three divisions, the living-room proper, 
which is planned on simple, square lines, 
and the den and veranda which open from 
it like two large recesses. The ceiling of 
the living-room is heavily beamed, and 
the principal structural feature is the fire- 
place, flanked by two bookcases, which 
occupies all of the rear end of the room. 
All of the rest is very simple, a feeling of 
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effect comes naturally with the flower- 
boxes, hanging pots and vines that seem to 
belong to a veranda. 

The dining-room also has a veranda 
that is used as a summer dining-room, 
and can be glassed in and heated for win- 
ter use if desired. In the west or south, 
or on mild sunny days in even our eastern 
climate, the outdoor dining-room would 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE BUNGALOW 


be found as delightful in winter as in 
summer. The porch that adjoins the 
kitchen is used as an outdoor 
kitchen in summer and as a 
cool room in winter. 

One of the chambers is 
on the first floor, and the 
second floor is divided into 
four more, grouped around 
the central hall and each 
having its veranda. The 
balcony chamber at the rear 
of the house is the attractive 
point on this floor, as it is 
really a sun room, one end 
and part of the side being 
made completely of glass. 
Plenty of closet room is pro- 
vided on both floors, as well 
as bath and lavatories. 

The other two bunga- 
lows illustrated differ slightly in outward 
appearance, although the building ma- 
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,BUNGALOW No. 1. 


terials used and the main features of the 
construction are the same. With a few 
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minor differences, the floor plans also are 
the same. In both, the large, wide veran- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF CHANCELLOR BUCHTEL’S BUNGALOW 


das, all arranged for closing in if desired, 
and the very broad windows, planned to 
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let in the greatest possible amount of air 
and light, are the principal features. The 
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entry and hall are planned as in the 
Buchtel bungalow, but, instead of a liv- 
ing-room that extends the whole length of 
the house, with the fireplace at the end, 
the living-room in these bungalows is 
square, with the fireplace opposite the en- 
trance. The rear room is so designed 
that it may be used either as a bedroom 
or a library, as desired, and is an entirely 
separate room instead of a recess. To 
make up for this lessening of space in the 
inner room, the sun room outside extends 
to the full depth of the house. The 


arrangement of the dining-room and din- 


BUNGALOW No 2. 


ing porch is the same. Built-in features, 
such as bookcases, china-closets, kitchen 
and pantry cabinets and bins, etc., are 
made a feature in both bungalows, and 
add much to the attractiveness as well as 
to the interest of the interior. In spite 
of the open arrangement of the rooms, 
the double doors between kitchen and din- 
ing-room, and the pantry between, com- 
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pletely shut off all odors of cooking from 
the rest of the house. The basement is ex- 
cavated to allow for the furnace, fuel bins 
and cold-air duct, and is floored with ce- 
ment. 

In a bungalow, the woodwork is 
usually massive in form and very plain. 
The native woods, in a natural finish or 
slightly stained, are most suitable, and the 
furniture should be plain. The indoor 
and outdoor rooms are so closely con- 
nected that the scheme of furnishing 
should be much the same for both. Oak 


or wicker furniture, with Indian rugs on 


RST FLGOR PLAN 


a hardwood floor, and walls in rough 
plaster, seem most in keeping with the 
character of the building. In summer, 
when the glass sashes are not needed on 
the verandas, it is pleasant to have the 
strong sunlight tempered by Japanese 
rolling screens, which can so easily be ad- 
justed to admit any desired amount of 
light. In some climates, it is necessary to 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE BUNGALOW 


screen in all verandas with wire netting, 
in order to have any comfort in using 
them as living-rooms, but where such a 
precaution is not needed, it is much pleas- 
anter to leave them open. The dining 
veranda, though, usually needs the screen- 
ing in any climate. 

The character of a bungalow is rugged, 
but nothing prevents it from being both 


factory in a living place as any confusion 
between the scheme of architecture and 
the scheme of furnishing; thus the entire 
original idea of the bungalow could be 
swamped or at least partly lost by ornate 
effects in furniture or decoration. 

By simple furniture is never meant 
furniture that is carelessly put together 
and coarsely finished. The simplicity 
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Second PLoor Plan 
BUNGALOW No. 2. 


beautiful and comfortable as a home. 
Its uses are far from being limited to a 
summer camp or hunting lodge, and its 
" growing popularity as a desirable plan for 
a dwelling will go far toward the solution 
of the domestic problem which is being 
found so serious in the elaborate, con- 
ventionally-arranged home. 

The underlying idea all through the 
building and fitting up of the American 
bungalow is comfort in simplicity. Now, 
nothing can be so permanently unsatis- 


should be in the design and in the absence 
of futile ornamentation. If the bunga- 
low is planned on strong plain lines, the 
furniture used should he practical and 
durable—furniture that day by day would 
fit more closely into a scheme of useful- 
ness, that would grow to belong to the 
comfort and charm of the room. 
Harmony always brings a sense of 
rest whether it is harmony of color or 
of appropriateness. And to have a rest- 
ful home, the furniture must be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the architecture. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES IN STRUCTURAL WOOD- 
WORKING. TWELFTH OF THE SERIES 


A SIDEBOARD 

, \ HE lines and proportion of this small sideboard make it an unusually graceful 

piece. The construction, though on a larger scale than in any of the preced- 

ing pieces, is no more difficult and no trouble will be found in putting it to- 
gether. The back is to be screwed into place and is put on last. The top can be 
dowelled on or fastened with table irons, if there is any doubt as to the thorough 
seasoning of the wood, the irons will admit of a slight shrinkage or swell without 
cracking the wood. All the edges should be slightly softened with sandpaper just be- 
fore the finish is applied. 


Finiss 
Pieces . Long i Thick Wide 


§5in. 20%in. 1% in. 20 in. 
39in. 2Y%in. 2% in. 214 in. 
ssin. 4 in. in. pattern 
49in. 20 in. 1 in. 19% in. 

Drawer fronts ... 17in. 44% in. 1 in. 4 i 

Drawer sides ..... Win. 44%in. Sin. 

Drawer backs .... 17in. 44%in. %&% in. 

Drawer bottoms. . 17in. 184in. Yin. 

Drawer front .... 46in. 64%in. 1 in. 

Drawer sides..... Win. 64%, in. % in. 
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FRONT -ELEVATION EN D*ELEVATION 
Drawer back..... 1 46in. 61% in. in. in. Y in. 
Drawer bottom... 46in. 18% in. i 1 in. Y in. 
Front rail 48 in. 21% in. in. in. ¥ in. 
Door sti 19in. 3% in. in. in. % in. 
Door rai 10in. 3% in. in. in. 3% in. 
Door rai 10in. 43% in. i in. 3% in. 
Door I3in. 9 in. in. 3% in. 
Door 19in. 1 in. . . % in. 
Division rails..... 17in. 21% in. in. in. 3% in. 
End rails iin. 314 in. in. 1¥% in, 
End rails in. 43% in. in. 14 in. 
End panels 24in. 16 in. . . % in. 
Back panels 28in. 61,4 in. , ¥ in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


SETTLE 


S in the arm chair, the arms of the settle are put on after the rest of the piece is 

A put together. The back rails are perfectly straight and no filling is needed 

under the leather in the back. Upholster the seat as described for the side 

and arin chairs. To make this piece strong after the stretchers are put in, three- 

eighth inch pins may be put through the leg, fastening the tenon. The back rails may 

also be pinned in the same way. Note also the quarter inch pin which is put into the 
back of the arm after the arm is in place. 
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MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR A HIGH BACK SETTLE 


Rovcs , Finisa 
Pieces vo. Long Wide Thick Wide 


Front posts 25in. 2Y%in. 2% in. 21% in. 
Back posts. s4in. 34gin. 2% in. pattern 

26in. § in. IY in. pattern 
Seat rails 5s0in. 5% in. 11% in. 5 in. 
Seat rails 22in. 5%%4in. 114 in. 5 in. 
Stretchers s1in. 24%in. 1 in. 2 in. 
Stretchers 22in. 134 in. in. 1¥4 in. 
Back rail 5lin. 3. in. in. 234 in. 
Back rail S1in. 214 in. in. 2 in. 
Back rails. ....... 31in.  2%4in. in. 2 in, 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


A PLATE RACK 


r | \ HE plate rack given here is so simple in construction that nothing need be said 
excepting that the brackets are fastened with screws from the back. This 
piece would serve as a stein rack for a den as well as a plate rack for the din- 

ing-room and be quite as appropriate. It is designed to hang from the picture rail by 

chains from either side; plain round link chains can be purchased ready-made or can 
be made to order by any blacksmith, together with the hooks. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR PLATE RACK 
Rovcs Finis 
Pieces . Long Wide Thick Wide 

25in. 234in. 1 in. 2% in. 

45in. 4 in, I in. pattern 

46in. 3 in. in. 23% in. 

48in. 334in. 1 in. 3% in. 

10in. 2%in. 1 in. pattern 

4in. 3 in. 14 in. pattern 

45in. 22 in. in. 21% in. 
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ALS IK KAN 

N the February issue of THE Crarts- 
l MAN, the leading article was a short 

personal sketch of Jack London, 
which attracted much attention because 
of its vivid presentation of the strong 
individuality, the earnestness and sin- 
cerity, that characterize the work of 
this already famous young writer and 
reformer. About the time this article 
appeared, Mr. London lectured in New 
York on “Revolution,” setting forth his 
theory of the reconstruction of society 
upon the basis of unmodified socialism. 
In this lecture Mr. London justified all 
that has been said of his zeal and sincer- 
ity, but the views to which he gave utter- 
ance, although not new, were so extreme, 
that they would hardly stand the test even 
of argument, let alone a possible practical 
application. 

Like most enthusiasts possessed of a 
ruling idea, Mr. London sought rather 
to pull down the existing state of affairs, 
than to suggest a remedy that might serve 
as a good working basis for the much- 
needed reform of social and industrial 
abuses. The one theory he advocated 
was the old one of a_revolution,— 
a general uprising of the proletariat that 
would destroy the existence of capital, 
and effect, by force if necessary, a redis- 
tribution of the world’s wealth so that 
every man would share equally, his right 
to do so being founded upon his human- 
ity alone. 

Although his large audience was com- 
posed chiefly of ardent socialists, the lec- 
ture excited but little enthusiasm and 
elicited but faint response from the ma- 
jority of his hearers. A point of view 
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that is merely iconoclastic fails to appeal 
to reason, for the question at once arises: 
After revolution, what next? After the 
overthrow of existing conditions, and the 
abolition of property rights and of indus- 
trial organization, what guarantee is 
there for a better state of things? 
Would it not be better to work sanely 
and deliberately toward the systematic re- 
form of abuses, rather than to pull down 
the whole structure, paralyze industry for 
an indefinite period, and then find that 
the last state of the working-man was 
worse than the first? 

The argument for a sweeping revolu- 
tion and the answering question of the 
more conservative reformer is a thrice- 
told tale, as old as the theory of socialism. 
Yet, when an earnest, vigorous thinker 
like Jack London seriously advocates the 
desirability of such a revolution, it may 
not be out of place to cite a few facts from 
the other side. Mr. London’s viewpoint, 
as expressed in his lecture, took in only 
one aspect of the question. In his eager- 
ness to learn the truth, he went himself 
to the depths of the social abyss that he 
might, from personal experience, know 
its miseries and proclaim them anew to 
the world, but through it all he has for- 
gotten that the viewpoint of a spectator, 
however intelligent and sympathetic, can 
never be the same as that of the people 
who suffer. He is from a different 
world, with different capacities and dif- 
ferent standards. He has lived among 
the people of the abyss, outwardly as one 
of them, but he has studied their life, not 
lived it as one for whom there is no other 
outlook. He realizes fully and proclaims 
passionately that their birthright has 
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been wrested from them, but he does not 
admit the necessity of the slow process of 
development through which they must go 
before they are fitted to reclaim and hold 
it. 

The page of history that is being writ- 
ten in Russia to-day is a significant object 
lesson as to the futility of a sudden and 
violent revolution of the proletariat. For 
generations the mass of Russian toilers 
has had much the same attitude of stolid 
resignation to a hard lot that character- 
izes the Chinese coolie, who, according 
to Mr. London himself, works hard and 
patiently all his life for a wage that aver- 
ages $2 a year, and rears his family on this 
income of a fraction of a cent a day. En- 
durance of conditions like this may be 
heroism—the sullen ground-swell of re- 
bellion against the horrible injustice of it 
all must be the result, but neither en- 
durance nor rebellion gives a man the 
brain stimulus that alone will enable 
him to lift himself out of it. The op- 
portunity came in Russia, but the people 
were incapable of the sane, steady out- 
look, the unshakable purpose, the strong 
grip on the whole social and industrial 
situation, that would have enabled them 
to grasp it. 

So is it, in a greater or less degree, in 
other countries. The man of brains has 
made himself the master of the man of 
brawn, and must continue to do so until 
the end of time. Revolution cannot alter 
this by putting wealth and power into 
hands utterly untrained to their use. 
The attitude of the extreme socialist is 
that no compromise may be accepted from 
capital, that the laboring man is entitled 
to all that he produces and will take noth- 


ing less, and that the rule of the employer 
must end. Even admitting that the claim 
is just, and without entering into the 
question of the productiveness of labor 
without the aid of capital or of the skilled 
management that has resulted in the gi- 
gantic industrial organizations of modern 
times, how can such a readjustment be 
brought about to the lasting welfare of 
society? By the very nature of things, 
such a revolution must be gradual, and it 
must be brought about, not by the upris- 
ing of a discontented proletariat who can- 
not see anything clearly beyond the press- 
ing need of some sort of change, but by 
a gradual evolution, by education into 
fitness to take the helm, and by intelligent 
coéperation with the capitalists them- 
selves. 

That this has advanced beyond a theory 
is being proven every day by the swift and 
steady growth of the movement for social 
and industrial reform, already world-wide 
in its scope, that is not only taking steps 
to secure his birthright to the working- 
man, but is giving him the still greater 
blessing of ability to use it. Robert 
Owen’s dream of model industrial condi- 
tions is being more than realized by the 
codperation of honest and enlightened 
capitalists and intelligent and progressive 
working-men in every civilized country to- 
day, and, by slow degrees, it is beginning 
to alter the whole industrial situation. 
The example of a few far-seeing men who 
realized that sound prosperity was possible 
only when it rested upon the firm basis of 
fair relations between employer and em- 
ployee, was the little leaven that is leaven- 
ing the whole lump. The article on “So- 
cial Work in British Factories,” in the 
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present issue of THE CRAFTSMAN, gives 
but a glimpse of what is being done in 
England by friendly codperation of em- 
ployer and employee. The instances cited 
there are but a few scattered drops from 
the broad stream of progress that is revo- 
lutionizing nearly every country in the 
world. Call it profit sharing, prosperity 
sharing, industrial betterment, or what 
you will, all are but terms for the grow- 
ing spirit of recognition of the right of the 
working-man to benefit by what he helps 
to produce, and to share in the joy and the 
opportunities of life as well as its labor. 

At the exhibit of Social Economy sent 
by the United States to the International 
Exposition at Liége, last year, one group 
of evidences of active work in this coun- 
try along these lines was subdivided into 
twelve classes, including apprenticeship, 
protection of child labor, security of fac- 
tories and workshops, regulation and re- 
muneration of labor, profit sharing, large 
and small industries, coéperation distribu- 
tive and productive, labor unions, agri- 
cultural credit, work-men’s dwellings, in- 
stitutions for the intellectual and moral 
development of workmen, public and pri- 
vate movements for the welfare of the 
citizen, and institutions for thrift, hy- 
giene, and public and private charity. 
This exhibit ranked third, Belgium, with 
her magnificently organized codperative 
institutions coming first, and France 
second. : 

The real industrial revolution is in 
active progress. The factory reform and 
model village serve their best purpose as 
suggestions for general work, as the be- 
ginning made by The National Cash 
Register Company in applying the best 
principles of sanitation, simple architec- 
$72 
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ture and landscape gardening to the im- 
provement of its factory and surroundings 
has made a garden-spot of the whole city 
of Dayton. Every phase of the move- 
ment toward reform is linked with, and 
dependent upon, every other phase. The 
example set by “Golden Rule Jones” of 
Toledo, has borne fruit in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. Once the desire for prog- 
ress has been awakened, it cannot be 
suppresed, hence the springing up in all 
countries of schools of technology and 
manual training in connection with the 
regular methods of education, that the 
new generation of workmen may be 
skilled and intelligent, not laborers but 
craftsmen, self-respecting citizens equipped 
to get the utmost out of life. The work 
of Felix Adler in forwarding the true 
democracy is serving as an inspiration to 
other efforts all over the world. 

Charity is giving way to true philan- 
thropy,—to the feeling which recognizes 
a man’s right to live well as he works 
well, and resents the humiliation of bene- 
fits doled out from a superior height as 
do the honest and self-respecting poor 
themselves. The tendency now is toward 
the establishment of conditions that shall 
make charity unnecessary. The people of 
the abyss must be saved by the same 
methods that are being employed to give 
the working-man his rights,—by raising 
them to the status of the industrious, self- 
supporting workman. The establishment 
of just relations in the industrial world 
will ultimately effect this by the change of 
oppressive conditions. ‘The modern, prac- 
tical spirit of reform goes beyond doing 
good, to establishing the right. Its 
watchword is not Revolution, but Evo- 
lution. 
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NOTES 
HE twenty-first annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League of 
New York at first glimpse looks 
very much like the former twenty, but on 
careful overlooking there is astonishing 
progress in creation and expression, old 
things are being better done and there are 
many new developments in building, dec- 
oration and artistic interior fittings that 
are worth thoughtful study. 

There is most noticeable of all a much 
freer expression of individuality—men 
are thinking out architectural problems 
according to their own standards of beau- 
ty and convenience. There is a manifest 
tendency to design houses suited to Amer- 
ican life, and to decorate them in relation 
to their uses. Men may be studying for- 
eign architecture as a means of culture, 
but they are investigating American con- 
ditions as an inspiratiom for building. 
Houses are thus much more simple in 
effect and much more intelligently 
planned. For generations we Americans 
suffered because our lives were lived out 
in rough environment, which neither 
expressed our interests nor ambitions; then 
without stopping much to think we coated 
over the roughness with a veneer of for- 
eign cultivation. Our homes, our furni- 
ture, our clothes were “imported.” They 
did not belong to us or our civilization; 
the earlier rough stage was more genuine, 
and more artistic, because more expressive. 

But at last we are waking up to the 
importance of living our lives (rapidly 
growing to be the most cultured in the 
world) in our own way, of developing 
American methods in architecture, in- 
terior decoration, furniture and ornament. 
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All of this is proved most interestingly 
and convincingly at the present League 
Exhibition. Our architects no longer in- 
stantly start to Europe when an order 
comes in for a fine municipal building. 
They take a trip to the town where the 
building is to be erected and study 
the conditions of the life and the purposes 
of the structure, then they design a build- 
ing that will belong to the landscape and 
serve its real uses. ‘This is equally true 
of domestic architecture—a man can at 
last live contentedly in this century in an 
American house, without the faintest 
hint of a Rhine castle, an Italian villa or 
a French chateau about it. The most in- 
teresting display of houses at the League 
is designed with this intention. 

Homes are simpler and working plans 
more elaborate as we improve our national 
architecture. And improvement is not 
alone noticeable in house designs; the 
drawing of houses, the sketches and eleva- 
tions are done by artists so that they are 
beautiful artistically as well as perfect 
architecturally. As, for instance, the 
sketches for the office building of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., are done: by Jules Guerin, with all 
the poetry and atmosphere he could in- 
troduce into a pastel of the New York 
harbor or an autumn park scene. Some 
interesting painting has also been done in 
various sketches shown by architects, art- 
ists unknown, but work excellent. 

Of the mural decorations, although Le 
Farge, Blashfield, Kenyon Cox and other 
important men are on the walls, there is 
no more distinctive home note struck than 
in the Western friezes by E. W. Deming 
of Indians, plains, animals and landscapes 
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in flat tones with spacious distances, full 
of action and wind and light—and all be- 
longing to us as a nation. Throughout 
the mural decoration the impulse to pre- 
sent the history and the progress of the 
immediate people for whom the walls are 
painted is evident. Important mural 
paintings are becoming more and more 
important historical documents and mod- 
ern American mural artists are also most 
eminently students of history, history 
studied on its own ground, 

In precisely the same spirit, and in ex- 
cellent workmanship are the two Grueby 
tile landscapes ; strong-pulling oxen in one 
design, and just outdoors with nice fresh 
smells and with autumn glows in the 
other, done so simply, yet really an ex- 
pression of nature, and with the perma- 
nent decorative beauty that comes from the 
thougthful conventionalization. There 
is an interesting exhibit of Pewabic pot- 
tery, also distinctively belonging to the 
new American feeling. 

The League shows several exhibits of 
beautifully tooled leather, with as fine 
effects and even greater gorgeousness than 
the old Spanish styles. In spite of the 
great decorative value of some of the bril- 
liant effects, there is a certain comfort in 
returning to the plain leathers, with all 
their natural beauty brought out, leathers 
that mellow into marvelous hues—the 
leather one sees in Rubens’ favorite chair 
in an old wine room in Bruges. 

After long and intimate examination 
the exhibition at the League seems like 
the flowering out of a decade’s work, the 
result of the slow growth of thought and 
feeling of a generation or more. It covers 
every detail of house-building, finishing 
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and decorating. There are interesting 
suggestions for landscape gardening and 
some extremely good modern work in 
sculpture. 

Book making and book binding are rep- 
resented and endless new theories for the 
sanitary improvements of offices and 
dwellings. 

Realizing the wide value to the coun- 
try at large, and the enormous importance 
to all architects, builders and home-mak- 
ers of this collection of artistic and prac- 
tical proofs of our progress as a nation, 
THE CRAFTSMAN will devote the entire 
April number to representing the most 
important features of this Twenty-first 
Exhibition of the Architectural League. 
The most beautiful and complete illustra- 
tions will be given and every effort will 
be made to present the Exposition in the 
fullest and most artistic manner. 


HE recent exhibition by Herbert 

French at the Galleries of the 
“Photo-Secessions,” is worthy of more 
than a passing glance. It consists of a 
series of photographic illustrations for 
portions of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
However one may feel about the adapta- 
tion of photography to illustration, it is 
interesting to see how far beyond the liter- 
al these camera pictures have progressed. 
All are done with a vague shadowy 
Maeterlinckian effect and are, on the 
whole, exceedingly well composed. The 
matter of selecting the portion of the pic- 
ture to be accented is accomplished 
through the lighting of the subject and 
the printing. And in these two phases of 
the work—including, of course, the com- 
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position—lies all the difference between 
literal photography and the art process. 

One picture in particular—“‘And wily 
Vivian stole from Arthur’s court”—has 
quite a remarkable effect,—a dim barely 
suggested figure of very nearly the same 
value as the background with the whole 
strength and character expressed in the 
sinister eyes, which constitute the entire 
idea of the picture. 

In an outer room, not a part of the ex- 
hibit proper, are some interesting portrait 
photographs by Mr. Steichen whose pic- 
ture of William M. Chase is reproduced 
elsewhere in this magazine. The photo- 
graphs of Rodin and Mr. Lenbach are 
especially characteristic and full of feel- 
ing for the sitter’s personality. In the 
Mr. Lenbach picture Mr. Steichen had 
in mind not only the individuality of the 
artist, but also the manner of his own 
work so that the photograph almost sug- 
gests a portrait of von Lenbach by him- 
self. 

This development of the element of 
personality in photographs as opposed to 
the old time map—more or less accurate— 
of the subject’s features— is the new and 
important thing in the work of the “Pho- 
to-Secessionists.” One does not need to 
make comparisons between the painter’s 
and the photographer’s art. They do not 
conflict either in purpose or result, and 
no one is more interested in the develop- 
ment of art photography than the artists. 

Both Mr. Steichen and Mr. French 
began as amateurs. In the exact sense 
Mr. French still belongs in that class as 
he is a man of business by day and his 
photography is the work of his leisure. 
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HISTLER seems to be winning 

almost hourly surer appreciation 
and understanding from his own coun- 
try; but we have been very slow in recog- 
nizing his importance throughout the 
field of art. It was London that gave 
him his chance to paint contentedly, and 
London that first saw the great art in 
his tiny illusive, ofttimes sparcely worked 
on etchings and dry-points. 

The extent of interest felt in New 
York at present toward Whistler is inti- 
mated in the fact that Wunderlich & Co., 
New York, find it important to display 
at one time nearly two hundred Whistler 
etchings and dry-points and that the 
rooms of this exhibition are never empty 
and frequently crowded. This exhi- 
bition more than any other ever seen in 
New York shows the wide range of 
Whistler’s perception of beauty. He, 
even more sincerely, because simply, than 
Turner, has caught and held the adven- 
turous call of the sea port, the wistful- 
ness of the waiting ship, the composing 
beauty of many interlacing black lines, 
of masts and spars. Even in black and 
white Whistler can do more to make 
framed nature a living thing than any 
other artist has ever dreamed of. In 
“The Large Pool,” the row of moored 
scows dip up and down in the water 
moving from some faint. wind. In the 
“Nocturna Riva,” shadows drift over the 
sea and renew and drift away. His 
moonlight is luminous yet enveloping, as 
in the “Street at Saverne.” And a more 


dense velvety shifting darkness was never 
felt out in the night than in the tiny 
etching of “The Beggars.” 
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A MONG thoughtful people few will 


be found who have not some frag- 

ment of a belief in the socialistic 
trend of our civilization. The ranks of the 
avowed socialists are growing day by day, 
and begin to include some of the greatest 
characters and most powerful minds of 
the time. Marking distinctly a new 
step in socialistic and sociologic thought, 
comes “The Cost of Competition,” by 
Sidney A. Reeve. Mr. Reeve is far from 
being a hysterical propagandist. He is 
a scientist and a mechanic, professor of 
steam engineering at Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, and his work has the quali- 
ties of balance, clear-seeing and logic na- 
tural to the mind of a man occupied with 
such a profession. But he sees one thing 
clearly—that civilization to-day is organ- 
ized too much upon commercial lines; that 
the people who trade get exceptional re- 
turns for their work and that people who 
produce get but very little. That there 
should be such an overbalance he does not 
think inherently necessary. 

Starting with a new definition of value, 
which makes it the measure of the poten- 
tiality towards supporting life in a piece 
of work or a commodity, he shows how by 
the substitution of barter or some sort of 
exchange similar to that in vogue between 
departments in factories, the balance ot 
things might be restored and the work- 
man get the value of his hire. Mr. Reeve 
was a friend of Edward Bellamy during 
the days when “Looking Backward” was 
so much under discussion, and while he 
differs in many points he belongs essen- 
tially to the Bellamy school of thinkers. 
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— and entertaining fiction 
seems to be pouring from the press 
of the Bobbs-Merrill Company in an ever- 
increasing stream. Novels for review 
come thick and fast and most of them are 
good,—some unusually good. Prominent in 
the latter class is Octave Thanet’s “Man 
of the Hour,” a clever study of labor con- 
ditions and socialistic tendencies, built 
around the brilliantly-developed character 
of a young dreamer in whom the nihilistic 
tendencies of his Russian mother and the 
strong common sense of his American 
father are strangely commingled. The 
mother’s theories naturally rule him in the 
days of youth and unbalanced idealism, 
but the father’s honest and straightfor- 
ward practice comes to the rescue in time 
to prevent the theories from being carried 
to a destructive length. Woven in with 
the stirring incident of the book is an ex- 
ceedingly pretty love story, developed 
along unhackneyed lines. The book is at- 
tracting much attention, and is decidedly 
worth reading, even by busy people who 
ordinarily have but little time for novels. 


sé HE Prize to the Hardy,” by Alice 

Winter, is an addition to the many 
Western novels of the year. It does not 
deal with cowboys, for a wonder, but 
recognizes a part of the West where other 
interests prevail, namely, Minnesota. It is 
a story of the rich old merchant, his pretty 
and somewhat exacting daughter, the 
young man from the merchant’s home 
town in New England who came West 
to grow up with the country, and a 
smooth chief clerk and confidential secre- 
tary who does very well for the villain of 
the piece. A forest fire, with tragic con- 
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sequences, figures largely in the develop- 
ment of the plot, which is well woven and 
quite sufficiently exciting. 


‘6 HE House of a Thousand Can- 

dles,” by Meredith Nicholson, is 
a story as unusual as its title. It has all 
the ear-marks of a detective story and a 
very good one; yet it is not a detective 
story. It has a mystery which is kept up 
without a break until the last chapter, 
and to most readers it will really be a 
mystery. It concerns a will and a 
strange probation for the heir, a con- 
vent school connected with a strange 
old mansion by a tunnel, a number of at- 
tempted assassinations and a siege, and of 
course a love story. It sounds melodra- 
matic, yet it is hardly that; it overleaps 
all the bounds of probability, yet the story 
is so cleverly told and the interest so well 
sustained that almost everyone who picks 
up the book will be inclined to finish it at 
a sitting. 


66 EARTS’ Haven,” by Katharine 

Evans Blake, is a charming story 
of the first Rappite Community at Har- 
monie, Pennsylvania. It pictures vivid- 
ly the life of the community, the influ- 
ence of George Rapp over his followers, 
the schism that followed the entrance 
of the “bogus Count” from Germany, 
and the advantages as well as the dis- 
advantages of community life. The 
strong love story upon which the whole 
book is built is the keynote of the argu- 
ment against celibate communities, what- 
ever the material advantages they may 
offer to those who join them. 
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ss EARTS and Masks” is a some- 

what farcical, but interesting 
story by Harold MacGrath—one that 
should dramatize as well as “The Man on 
the Box.” This is a real detective story, 
and is built upon the incidents of a masked 
ball, a theft of jewels, a too-alert police 
officer and the sundry distressing compli- 
cations for two young people who had 
attended the ball without the formality 
of an invitation. 


66 HE Best Policy,” by Elliott 

Flower, is a group of short stories 
linked together by a thread of connection, 
of which the chief reason for existence 
seems to be strenuous advocacy of life 
insurance. It needs only to mention 
the name of some one insurance com- 
pany to be worth any money as an ad- 
vertisement. 


“<7 IPERTOWN Sandy” is a story for 

boys by John Philip Sousa, and the 
chief impression left by its perusal is that 
Mr. Sousa expresses himself much better in 
music than in language. All of this 
group of books are attractive in form and 
charmingly illustrated. (“The Man of 
the Hour,” by Octave Thanet, 477 pages. 
“The Prize to the Hardy,” by Alice Win- 
ter, 347 pages. “The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles,” by Meredith Nicholson, 
382 pages. “Hearts’ Haven,” by Kath- 
arine Evans Blake, 496 pages. “Hearts 
and Masks,” by Harold MacGrath, 187 
pages. “The Best Policy,” by Elliott 
Flower; 268 pages. “Pipetown Sandy,” 
by John Philip Sousa, 382 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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OUR HOME 





DEPARTMENT 


WASHABLE WALL-COVERING 


housework less, but that she loves 

the companionship of her home and 
friends, books, outdoor life and recreation 
better. There is not an intelligent, happy 
family woman who does not enjoy adding 
in every way to the beauty and comfort 
of her surroundings. Her home is the 
background of her life, and she wants it 
to-be attractive. She may not really en- 
joy housework. Why should she? But 
she will like to work for her home just as 
a man wants to work for his country. 

With the servant problem in its present 
chaotic condition, a great many cultivated 
American women are busy home-workers 
as well as house-keepers. ‘They not only 
plan how their homes shall be decorated 
and furnished, but they frequently take 
the. daily personal care of them. Now 
what more natural than that a woman 
with brain enough to organize and man- 
age a home; should also enjoy reading and 
studying and social intercourse, and that 
she should welcome every device for sim- 
plifying the labor of her household. 

Just at this season, with house-cleaning 
time at hand, women regard with friendly 
eyes every labor-saving suggestion. As 
a matter of fact no member of a household 
suffers more from fashion whims in house- 
furnishings and fittings than the mistress. 
Hence no one else can so fully benefit by 
any: interior decorations of a permanent 
nature. _When you stop to think of it, 
what can be more remote from good sense, 
than to say that a beautiful useful thing 
“has gone out of fashion?” To discard 
an appropriate, artistic decoration which 
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|: is not that the average woman loves 


is still useful is to attack one’s own taste. 
And the most sensible women who are 
working about their own homes have 
grown to estimate fashion fairly, putting 
it into harness, making it work instead of 
drive. If a fashion in decoration is good, 
they use it as long as it serves them. 
They discard it not for change, but usu- 
ally for practical sanitary reasons. 

Almost every woman who knows the 
ins and outs of simple housekeeping real- 
izes that the three real enemies to her 
time, that rise up to fresh battle season 
after season,—that make it hardest for 
her to render her dwelling place com- 
fortable and sanitary, are dust, dampness 
and the busy tribes of little animal “squat- 
ters” that settle on her “land” unbidden. 
Most of the re-decoration season after 
season is not for fashion’s sake, but to 
triumph over the mischief of these ene- 
mies within her walls, over the dampness 
that loosens tiles and paper, the dust that 
corrupts and cockroaches that break in 
and steal. 

Being busy cultivates common sense. 
Women learn to convert gold into beau- 
ty,—wherever the merchant world will 
allow. They also learn to earn leisure 
by working wisely. Now the first way 
of saving time is to make all work so far 
as possible permanent. Every durable 
article of furniture saves time, and 
thought. All interior decoration that 
will last saves not only time and thought 
but the confusion of change. 

Nothing so upsets a-house as having 
the walls done over. _A room is uninhab- 
itable with the walls stripped, furniture 
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LEATHEROLE DESIGNS TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
FIGURED SANITILE IN COLORED DESIGNS 





IN TILES 


FLEUR DE LIS FRIEZE 
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(Reproduced from Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration) 


A RESTFUL SLEEPING ROOM DESIGNED BY W. VON BECKERATH, MUNICH 
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(Reproduced from Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration) 


CUSHIONS, BEDSPREAD, TABLE-SQUARE AND PORTIERE 





is. ruined often and family amicability 
clouded, yet to have a home sanitary,— 
walls must be cleaned. . Until yesterday 
clean walls have meant new. decoration; 
but. with washable wall-covering, a. room 
can be made hygienic by a few hours’ time, 
a little warm water and borax powder. 

“But how: can paper be washed?’ com- 
plains the: housewife, and at a first gasp 
the idea does.not seem reasonable.. But 
there is a practical, washable wall cover- 
ing which is not paper at all, but a pre- 
pared cloth on which designs: and tints 
are printed in oils. It is in essence a sort 
of poetical oil cloth, in effect it is rich 
paper, fine tiles or artistic burlaps accord- 
ing to its prepared surface. 

It is probably the most wholly hygienic, 
health-saving discovery in modern domes- 
tic improvement. It is germ-proof, dust- 
proof and time-proof. A housekeeper can 
take stock of this covering-on her walls as 
a permanent asset, just as she does the 
wood-work in a room, or a porch at the 
“south side,” or the rose garden beyond 
the orchard. 

With washable wall paper, the work of 
house-cleaning is lessened forty per cent., 
the confusion is lessened fifty per cent., 
and the expense about seventy-five per 
cent. Year after year the walls are in the 
same condition as when new, dampness 
has not loosened, nor stained, there is not 
the tiniest room for the squatting tenant 
and a warm damp cloth leaves the surface 
clean and brilliant. The colors are 
printed so deeply into the prepared sur- 
face that neither sun nor water can fade 
them, and the texture is so firm and close 
that damp plaster and winter winds may 
attack in vain. 
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Where any part.of.a*house fitting is in- 
tended to last a lifetime, as is the case 
with washable wall paper, it must natur- 
ally be selected with great thoughtfulness ; 
the color must be in harmony with the 
wood-work and furniture, the. designs 
must be simple and excellent in compo- 
sition, and the combination must express 
the individual taste of the dweller therein. 
No one ever thinks of selecting this per- 
manent wall decoration because “it will 
do for. the present” or. “is..good enough 
for a season.” . It-is a decision not to be 
made lightly,-any more than one buys a 
lot or builds a house or. says “‘yes” lightly ; 
all of which sounds very serious, but mak- 
ing the walls of one’s home permanently 
and healthfully begutiful ought to be seri- 
ous—a seriousness that leads out to end- 
less comfort and light-heartedness. For- 
tunately for the home-maker the washable 
wall-coverings come in an almost limitless 
variety ‘of rich solid: tones and‘ delicate 
‘tints, with glazed and unglazed surfaces, 
and interesting decorative designs. \‘T-here 
are special surfaces for bathrooms, nursery 
and kitchen, and dull, plain tints for ceil- 
ings. And no matter how rich or:hand- 
some the effects for library, dining-room, 
or hall, it can all be washed—daily:in the 
sick-room and nursery. Sok 

This durable, hygienic wall covering is 
put on exactly as wall paper is hung, the 
same treatment, the same paste, no. more 
time, nor expense—but once on the wall 
it becomes a wholly different proposition. 
It is a part of the house as much as the 
windows or fireplace are, something that 
does not have to be reckoned with-for a 
generation. And what could more thor- 
oughly appeal to the discerning: woman 
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than a permanent santiary house lining. 
To have one’s house exquisitely clean, hy- 
gienic and attractive for all time—all in 
one week’s work—that is dealing with the 
modern domestic problem in earnest. 

Naturally wall-covering that is going 
to last must be selected with more than 
usual care. Color combinations and de- 
signs and harmonious relation to wood- 
work and furniture must all be most 
thoughtfully considered. And because 
Sanitas is a life investment, there are sup- 
plied an unusually large assortment of 
colors and frieze patterns. For bath- 
rooms, nursery and upper halls, there are 
glazed tile effects that on the walls have 
a rich mosaic appearance. The entire 
surface may be in tiles, or a tile dado can 
be combined with a plain glazed surface. 
The tiles may be plain, squared off with 
color, or carry a design in color, a Dutch 
windmill scene in Delft blue, or two 
loving little Cupids in rose or gray. The 
finest tile “papers” are so printed that 
they may be hung around the walls, in- 
stead of up and down, thus reducing the 
crack in surface to a minimum. Very 
handsome effects are in all white with 
raised borders or deep dado. 

For kitchens there are plain glazed “pa- 
pers” with simple friezes, a Greek border 
in blue, green or red, and the most perfect 
sanitary modern kitchen is sometimes en- 
tirely fitted up in Sanitas. A thin un- 
glazed quality for the ceiling, heavier and 
glazed for the walls, the heaviest for a 
floor covering, and in plain white or tinted 
for table spread, to line closets, and to 
cover shelves—a washable kitchen that 
will be as fresh and wholesome ten years 
hence as to-day. 

Richer tones are to be had for libraries 
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and sitting-rooms and charmingly delicate 
tints for bedrooms, usually the main sur- 
face carries one plain color combined with 
a two-foot frieze in some artistic design in 
flat tints. The designs are simple but ex- 
cellent in pattern and conventionalization ; 
a lotus with long stem and four flat tiny 
birds is a charmingly simple design, effect- 
ive in Egyptian blue and green or modern- 
ized into pink and pale yellow. A fleur 
de lis design is the extreme of simplicity, 
just the three feather petals together, and 
repeated at pleasant, wide intervals for 
the entire frieze. A rose trellis in nice 
spring tints is sketched lightly for a bed- 
room frieze with plain matching tints in 
dull surface for the body of the wall. In 
no instance are the designs other than 
beautiful by their simplicity in colors, and 
other than permanent because of the ecx- 
cellent harmony of pattern and color 
combination. 

For more elaborate room fittings, for 
hotels, depots, steamships, and even for 
the expensive houses, there are richer wall 
coverings called Leatherole. These are 
also oil colors on cloth but done in tones 
of rich leather with embossed effects, and 
sometimes with the delicate appearance of 
the beautiful old tooled leather of Cor- 
dova. Leatherole is used to cover entire 
wall surfaces or is combined with solid 
tones of Sanitas for home libraries or large 
halls. Because of the simple designs in the 
figured Sanitas, the excellent taste in the 
color combination and the principle of 
economy in its durability, it is essentially 
adapted to houses built in Craftsman style 
and to all rooms in which Craftsman fur- 
niture is used. It conforms perfectly to 
the Craftsman idea that a house should be 
furnished and fitted but once in a life-time, 








and that once so beautifully and com- 
fortably that there is seldom need or de- 
sire for change. 

This washable wall-covering is no more 
expensive than wall paper (not so much 
considering its durability) if you stop al- 
ways to estimate the length and width of 
a roll. One roll of Sanitas is equal to 
four rolls of paper, that is, it is always 
twelve yards long and forty-eight inches 
wide, and the price is $2.40. Leather- 
ole is eight yards long and from $2.35 to 
$8.00 a roll, according to the richness of 
the leather finish. 

To make a table center like any one of 
these illustrations, first cut a circular piece 
of Leatherole 18 inches in diameter ; next, 
trace the design on the back of a piece of 
Sanitas of any desired contrasting color. 
Use black impression paper and a hard- 
pointed pencil to transfer the design. 
Cut this ornament out with a pair of 
sharp scissors. Then paste with strong 





CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR 
LEATHEROLE TABLE COVER 
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TABLE CENTER WITH SWAN PATTERN 





PINE BRANCH DESIGN FOR TABLE CENTER 


glue to the center piece, taking care to 
follow the circular form and keep the 
spacing true. Press carefully under 
some heavy weight until dry. 
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SIMPLE BEDROOM AND FURNISHINGS 


EST ‘is a word but little considered 

in modern life, and less in America 
than abroad. There are constant oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment, for culture, for 
business, but how often do you observe 
people making plans for rest, furnishing a 
house to rest in, selecting colors that are 
peaceful, or designing furniture that is 
restful because simple and good from a 
craftsman point of view? 

Many rich American homes are, from 
bedroom to dining-room, a museum, “a 
place to hold and display interesting orna- 
ments,” and many poorer homes imitate 
the museum habit as far as money and 
time will permit. 

The sad thing about all this craze for 
ornamentation is that it costs far more 
than the most peaceful, restful surround- 
ings. A room that irritates you and tires 
you nine times out of ten is more expen- 
sive than the space that soothes and com- 
forts. It is worth thinking about in this 
restless age—this idea of a restful living 
place. Germans who are a most peace-in- 
the-home loving people have been the 
first to consider the charms of simpler 
rooms. Especially have they realized the 
importance of bedrooms—the rest-centers 
of the house—being fitted with furniture 
built on simple structural lines, finished 
in pleasing natural tones, and if orna- 


mented at all, the decoration in the New 
Art spirit that takes simple subjects of en- 
during artistic qualities and conventional- 
izes them into designs the beauty of which 
age cannot wither, nor custom stale. 

In the illustration here shown of a Ger- 
man bedroom in the New Art style there 
is first of all the impression of restful- 
ness—a place where one would quickly 
drop off into still sleep, where one would 
wake refreshed and where, best of all, one 
would enjoy being, relaxing—a peace-giv- 
ing spot. It is all simple, harmonious, un- 
crowded, with all the lines wisely related, 
and nothing meaningless. ‘There are but 
few pictures and they would be flat tones 
or black and white. 

If you want to rest, it is almost as bad 
to have your taste stimulated as to have it 
offended. Rest somewhat means mental 
inactivity—pleasant spaces, cheerful, un- 
interrupted tones. 

Almost the only decorations in this rest- 
ful bedroom is the handworked linens— 
the bed-spread with drawn-work hem and 
flower sprays, the pillow slips decorated 
with fine Bavarian filet lace work, the 
bureau-scarf, embroidered in simple de- 
signs in the cool old German blue-and- 
white cotton work—all durable, simple 
expressions of home interest, not a phase 
of the museum habit. 
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Als Ik Kan:—Our Anniversary; The Crafts- 
man Movement; prospectus; “Gloria Mun- 
di” of Michael Monahan reproduced, 133; 
Gardening as a Craft; the city a mass of 
machine workers; chance eliminated from 
gardening; benefits to come from Crafts- 
manlike use of the soil, 278. 

The Craftsman’s Exposition Department in 
New York:—The Joy of Craftsmanship; 
Browning’s philosophy of human thought 
and action; pleasure attained by doing that 
thing for which the organism is best adapt- 
ed; manual training, Edward C. Kirk, 435. 
Discussion of a paper on the Trade Schools, 
read by Edward Thomas Hewitt before the 
Technical Society of the Pacific; criticisms 
and varying opinions of the story, Christ 
Among His Fellowmen, 577. 

The “workroom” in the home; its uses and 
desirability discussed, 726. 

Thoughts occasioned by Jack London’s lec- 
ture on “Revolution”; social and industrial 
reform; the real industrial revolution, 870. 

Angel in the Stone, The; A story, Katharine 
Metcalf Roof, 522. 

Architecture, American. See Notes. 

Architecture, Modern, in Review; Style and 
Adaptation, C. Howard Walker, 36; sanity 
of structure a necessity; simple and 
straightforward construction, the origin of 
all architecture; leading features of Greek 
and Roman style; the Gothic; “By their 
structure ye shall know them”; structural 
elements discussed. 

Art, Civic, in Baltimore, Joseph Dannenberg, 
202: great fire of February, 1904; extreme 
conservatism followed by awakening to 
question of civic adornment; great park 
system of Frederick Law Olmstead; Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission and Its Work; 
monuments; mural paintings in the Court 
House; art treasures. 

Art, Civic, in Cleveland, Ohio, Edward A. 


Roberts, 45; location and rapid growth of 
Cleveland; its advancement in civic beau- 
ty; the group plan of public buildings; its 
instigators and promotors; probable cost; 
kindred movements in other cities; the 
park and boulevard system. 

Art, Civic, See Beauty, Value of. 

Arts and Crafts Movement. See Notes. 

Art of Damaskeening. See Damaskeening 
in Japan. 

Art, Education In, Barry Parker, 40. 

Art, the Inheritance of, (poem) 644. 

Art, Municipal, in Chicago, L. M. McCauley, 
321; the civic conscience awakened; the 
fine arts in city making; from frontier out- 
post to world city; natural advantages; 
lake shore drive; parks; municipal play- 
grounds; Municipal Art League and Art 
Institute; public monuments; Municipal 
Museum; a civic Renaissance. 

Art, the New, in Photography. See Photog- 
raphy, the New Art in. 

Art, Our, the National Note in, 753: the one 
hundred and first exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts; honesty of 
presentation and sincerity of execution; not- 
able works of American artists; apprecia- 
tion of children an American trait; Inness, 
Thwachtman, Whistler, Tryon, Groll, Sar- 
gent, Chase. 

Art, Sincerity in, Arthur Jerome Eddy, 223. 

Art, the Spirit of, Edwin Wiley, 529. 

Balconies. See Porches, Pergolas and Bal- 
conies. 

Basket-Maker, the (poem) Arthur J. Burdick, 
105. 

Beauty, Value of, As a Municipal Asset is 
Proving a Factor in the Advance of Civic 
Art, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 539: the 
right sort of Civic investments may yield 
tremendous results; Cleveland’s group 
plan; buildings of the great trusts and 
Insurance companies; business buildings 











made beautiful; Paris, New York, Wash- 

ington. 

Bedroom, the, and Its Individuality, 694: a 
room where personal preferences are ex- 
ercised; simplicity, cheerfulness and con- 
venience, requisites; treatment of wall 
spaces and woodwork; bedrooms of Crafts- 
man design, two examples of English bed- 
rooms. 

Bedroom, Simple, and Furnishings. See 
Home Department, Our. 

Bernardo, Dr. and His Life-Work for Lon- 
don Waifdom, William H. Tolman, 461; 
Jim; Dr. Davidson; East End Mission; 
philanthropy of the Earl of Shaftsbury; 
establishment of the Bernardo homes; the 
methods employed in them for the benefit 
of waifs; girls’ garden city; emigration; 
National Incorporated Association for the 
Reclamation of Destitute Waif Children; 
New York Newsboys’ Lodging House. 

Book Reviews, 137, 282, 438, 583, 730, 876. 

Botticelli. See Rossetti and Botticelli. 

Boy of To-Day, The, and Country Life, Vivi- 
an Burnett, 489: Mother Earth the best 
Nurse; the-country child and nature; quality 
in a boy rather to be desired than clever- 
ness; sports; the open world a birthright. 

Bridges, Picturesque, Over Chinese Water- 
ways, Viola Rodgers, 555: arched bridges 
the most picturesque features of Chinese 
landscape; bridge building in China; not- 
able examples described. 

Bungalow, Possibilities of the, As a Perma- 
nent Dwelling, Harlan Thomas, 859: the 
bungalow may be both comfortable and 
beautiful as a home; two examples given 
with floor plans and general scheme. 

Cabinet Work, Home Training In, Seventh 
of the Series, Gustav Sitckley, 123: wood 
finishing; our native woods adapted to 
cabinet making and house trim; the beauty 
of each wood; furnishing and finishing; 
designs and directions for making a book- 

case, bedstead, child’s high chair; use of 

the dovetail illustrated in revolving book- 
rack and drawer. 

Eighth of the Series, 272: designs and di- 








rections for making a swing seat, wall 
cabinet, hanging book shelf. 

Ninth of the Series, 426: designs and direc- 
tions for making a fireplace mantel, hall 
clock, mantel and wall clocks. 

Tenth of the Series, 558: designs and direc- 
tions for making a writing table, book 
cabinet, Morris chair, shoe box. 

Eleventh of the Series, 720: designs and 
directions for making a dining table, arm 
chair, side chair. 

Twelfth of the Series, 864; designs and 
directions for making a sideboard, settle, 
plate rack. 

Calthrop, Samuel Robert, L. H. D., The Man: 
Teacher, Writer and Scientist, 3; his in- 
fluence in shaping college athletics, at 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Syracuse; his 
first pastorate at Marblehead, Mass; called 
to assist Rev. Samuel J. May; later as- 
sumed full pastorate of May Memorial 
Church; his love of nature and of the clas- 
sics; reminiscences of Tennyson, Browning, 
Carlyle; his power as preacher and orator; 
chief events of his life briefly outlined. 

Capitol, Minnesota State, the Beautiful In- 
terior of the, Grace Whitworth, 81s: 
amount expended for mural decorations; 
system of decoration; mural paintings and 
marbles of the corridors, stair-cases and 
public chambers; the artists and architects. 

Carpenter, The Japanese, the Evolution of, J. 
L. Janes, 98; the carpenter’s tools in primi- 
tive days; Japan a paradise of perennial 
forests; Japanese carpenters’ first lessons in 
art; the influence of earthquakes, floods 
and warping heat upon the work of the 
carpenter; his patience, industry and skill. 

Children, Crippled: A Home-School Where 
They are Taught to be Skilled Workers 
and are Made Happy and Independent, 
667: Free Industrial Home School in New 
York; Mrs. Arthur Elliott Fish its bene- 
factress; daily studies; manual training; 
arts and crafts; business methods taught; 
summer outings. 

Children, Two Painters of. See Painters of 

Children. 
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Chord, The Common: A Thanksgiving Story, 
Harriet Joor, 252. 

Christ Among His Fellowmen, Harriet Joor, 
307. 

Christmas Eve, (poem) Edward Carpenter, 
318. 

Church, St. Thomas’s in New York City, 
Decorations of the Chancel of: Work of 
John La Farge and Augustus St. Gaudens, 
William Walton, 369: a Gothic ruin in 
Fifth Avenue; important works of art 
irrevocably lost; description of frescoes and 
sculpture of La Farge and St. Gaudens. 

Citizens, Learning to be: A School Where 
Boys and Girls of All Creeds, Races and 
Classes of Society Work Together, 774: a 
School in New York having no class sepa- 
rations and no money distinctions; Prof. 
Adler’s idea of training; American his- 
tory, fine arts, manual training, nature 
study. 

Concrete Construction, Modern: An Ameri- 
can’s Home in Jamaica, 106; group of 
buildings on estate of Mr. Alfred Mitchell 
at New London, Connecticut; proportions 
of concrete mixture employed; reinforce- 
ment; proof against earthquake and fire; 
concrete residences in countries where 
seismic disturbances prevail. 

Cottages, Cheap, Garden City Exhibition of, 
Lucy M. Salmon, 166: object and working 
plans of the Garden City Association; ori- 
gin of Cheap Cottages Exhibition; repre- 
sentative cottages described; aims of the 
promoters and plans of eminent architects 
discussed. 

Craftsmanship, The Joy of. See Als Ik Kan. 

Damaskeening in Japan, Modern Application 
of the Art of, Flora Oakley Janes, 545: 
finest damaskeen work in Japan; most 
elaborate work done in Kyoto; simplicity 
of method and paucity of means; great 
durability of the work; methods and treat- 
ment described. 

Design, The Life of, Raymond Unwin, 70. 

Dining-Room, The, as a Center of Hospitality 

and Good Cheer: dining-room rejects all but 

necessary furnishings; convenience and 





cheerfulness take equal rank; various fea- 
tures suggested; color schemes; old-time 
dining-room and kitchen combined. 

Door, The Craftsman’s Open, 139, 285, 441, 
587, 734, following 8387. 

Equality: from~-Letters of Labor and Love, 
Samuel Milton Jones, 26r. 

Factories, British, Social Work in, Mary 
Rankin Cranston, 793: industrial better- 
ment at Port Sunlight; social condition of 
workmen in factory of Lever Bros.; fac- 
tory of Messrs. Joseph Crossfield and Sons 
at Warrington; the works of J. & J. Col- 
man at Norwich and of Cadbury Bros. at 
Bowenville. 

Floors. See Home Department, Our, 145. 

Gardening as a Craft. See Als Ik Kan. 

Gift, The: A Christmas Story, Harriet Joor, 
397- 

Gloria Mundi of Michael Monahan. See 
Als Ik Kan. 

Graft, the Philosophy of, 241. 

Hall, The, and Its Importance in the Modern 
House, 530: the hall should suggest wel- 
come and repose; characteristics of English 
halls; some examples given; a Craftsman 
hall. 

Home Department, Our, 145: hardwood 
floors; designs and finish; How One 
Woman is Building Her Home, 150; the 
building and furnishing of “Wandy,” 
Lucy McDonald Milburn. Stenciling on 
walls; descriptions of several motifs; 
Some Uses of Metal Work; copper the 
most popular medium; method of making 
various forms explained, 295. 

Bed-covers, scarfs, portieres; ivy motif; 
periwinkle border; poppy motif; 449. 
Stenciling on hangings, window draperies, 
scarfs, and pillows, various motifs, 595. 
New Art in Wall Papers and Friezes; the 
Lloyd friezes; 

New Craftsman Designs in Needlework; 
table squares and table scarfs, 741. 
Washable wall-coverings; simple bed- 
room and furnishings, $78. 

Homes, Country. See Notes. 








House, A Craftsman. Series of 1905, Num- 
ber Ten, A Suburban, 113: description and 
plans; the rooms in detail; cost. 

Series of 1905, Number Eleven, 262: Cot- 
tage; its setting, cost; description; general 
plans; the rooms in detail. 

Series of 1905, Number Twelve, 414: a 
spacious house costing $15,000; the per- 
gola a prominent feature; floor plans; the 
various rooms; color schemes and furnish- 
ings. 

Series of 1906, Number One, 566: house of 
medium cost; proper surroundings; plans; 
the house described; the rooms and their 
treatment. 

Series of 1906, Number Two, 713: moderate 
cost; compact in plan; the various rooms, 
the general scheme. 

House in Decatur, Illinois, Built After Crafts- 
man Plans, by a Member of the Home- 
builders’ Club, 705: Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. C. Kinsman described as to plans, color 
schemes and furnishings. 

Ideals, (poem) O. R. Howard Thomson, 825. 

Indian, The Typical American, in Bronze, J. 
Mayne Baltimore, 251: sculpture of Arthur 
Putnam; statue of American Indian. 

Iron, Wrought, of the Renaissance; Crafts- 
manship of the Locksmiths of Old Niirn- 
berg, Katharine M. Roof, 634: the old city 
a tapestry of mediaeval story; the museum; 
early examples of iron work in Germany; 
decorative iron work sprang up with the 
introduction of Gothic architecture; the 
German Renaissance work wonderful in 
technical skill; decline after Renaissance; 
best examples to be found in the museums; 
some examples given. 

Japanese, The Hardy, William Elliott Griffis, 
L. H. D., 180; difficulty of cultivating 
Japanese soil a strong factor in developing 
the race; Japanese endowed with genius of 
selection and power to become an adept; 
village life; manners and morals; social 
customs; Government schools; ju-jutsu; 
old and new Japan; wars with China and 
Russia. 

Jewelry, The Sculptured, of an Austrian Art- 





ist and Craftsman, 838: work of modern 
artist-jewelers; the jewels wrought by Max 
Peinlich in ivory, metals, and gems. 

Kinsman, G. C., House of. See House in 
Decatur, Illinois. 

Kin, Yamei, and Her Mission to the Chinese 
People, James Kay MacGregor, 242: rare 
mental gifts, charm of manner, tact; an 
orphan at two; adopted by missionaries; 
education in sciences; degree of M. D.; 
lectures in America; China and America 
from view-point of Yamei Kin. 

La Farge, John. See Church, St. Thomas’s. 

Last Train Home, The, (poem) John H. 
Jewett, 90. 

League, Architectural. See Notes. 

League, National Municipal. See Notes. 

London, Jack; Traveler, Novelist, and So- 
cial Reformer, Henry Meade Bland, 607: 
Early life, adventures, his philosophy and 
theories; socialistic tendencies; press corre- 
spondent; his writings and what inspired 
them; personality and striking characteris- 
tics; analysis of his art. 

Lover of the Beautiful, A: A Story. Harriet 
Joor, 73. 

Meaning of It All, The, (poem) Edward 
Carpenter, 165. 

McKinley, Memorials to: Monuments That 
Have Been and Are To Be Erected in 
Honor of the Slain President, 23; nobility 
of his nature; his generosity and moral 
grandeur; contributions for memorials a 
spontaneous impulse; monuments at Toledo, 
Ohio; Muskegon, Michigan; San Jose and 
San Francisco, California; Chicago, IlIli- 
nois; Springfield, Massachusetts; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Buffalo, New York and Canton, Ohio. 

McKinley, President, A Recollection of, An- 
drew D. White, 35. 

Morris’s Art Doctrine, The Keynote of, Wil- 
liam Morris, 521. 

Notes: 136; Country Homes; city play- 
grounds, 279; The Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, 437; Boston Trade School for Girls, 

581; Art Crafts exhibition in Denver, 

Colorado; National Municipal League, 







































730; Twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York; de- 
velopment of American methods in archi- 
tecture and interior furnishings; mural 
decorations, friezes; landscape gardening, 
sculpture; photo-secession; Whistler, 875. 

Old-Time Christmas Cheer, (poem) Hannah 
Warner, 374. 

Painters of Children, Two, William Walton, 
14; Kate Rogers Nowell, Miss Florence 
Wyman; children more difficult subjects 
than adults; qualities mental and physical 
in work of these artists; their schooling 
and methods; their work characterized by 
simplicity and directness and an avoidance 
of the incongruous, the pedantic and the 
sham sentimental. 

Painter, A Landscape, Who Has Discovered 
the Color Value of the Western Plains, 
Clara Ruge, 826: gold medal award to Al- 
bert L. Groll for his “Arizona” at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts; his feeling 
for subdued atmospheric effects; virile 
handling of color; perception and power 
of expression; his birth and student years. 

Pageants, Two Historic: Cortege Allegorique 
and Tournoi de Chevalerie celebrate Bel- 
gium’s Anniversary, Albert M. Michel- 
son, 357: series of fétes in Brussels; tri- 
umphs of minute historical research; the 
commission in charge; the various groups 
described. 

Patios Old and New: Restoration of the Inner 
Courtyard to Modern Houses, Una Nixon 
Hopkins, 95; the patio an element in the 
adobe dwelling of the Spaniard in early 
California; the center of home life was in 
the old-time patio, uses of the modern 
patio. 

Peasant, The Russian; How and Where He 
Lives, Isabel F. Hapgood, 647: the Russian 
peasant in his home; conditions controlling 
daily life in different localities; cottage 
industries; the peasant’s love of the soil; 
factory workers; effect of extremes of cli- 
mate upon workmen. 

Pergolas. See Porches, Pergolas and Balcon- 

ies. 


Photo-Secession. See Notes. 





Photography, The New Art in: Work of 
Clarence H. White, a Leader Among the 
Photo-Secessionists, George Bicknell, 495: 
work of Alfred Stieglitz, Edward J. Stei- 
chen and Clarence H. White; Mr. White 
and Photo-Secession; some characteristic 
examples of his work; the Reynold’s port- 
folio. 

Play-grounds, City. See Notes. 

Photographs, Telling History By: Records 
of Our North American Indians Being 
Preserved by Pictures, 846: photographic 
and text records of North American In- 
dians; work of Edward S. Curtis in mak- 
ing ethnological records; each primitive 
tribe presented in its own group; manners, 
customs, myths, legends; Mr. Curtis as 
craftsman, historian, artist, scientist. 

Plowman, The: A Story, Frank H. Sweet, 682. 

Porches, Pergolas and Balconies, and the 
Charm of Privacy Out of Doors, 843: the 
veranda as an outdoor living-room; how 
best located; the terraced porch; dining 
porch, accessories. 

Potter, The Craft of the, Charles F. Binns, 
854: genuine work never easy; true crafts- 
manship involves idea of creation; clay 
work beset with difficulties; skill upon the 
wheel the “ultima thule” of the potter’s 
art; clay; its properties; the fire. 

Pushcart Man, The Way of the, Bertha H. 
Smith, 218: Hebrew quarters in New York; 
the Jew well fitted for city life; the push- 
cart a family affair; politics, home life; 
the pushcart the first step toward success. 

Reform, Social. See Als Ik Kan. 

Room, the Living: Its Many Uses and Its 
Possibilities for Comfort and Beauty, 59; 
a room is satisfying only when it com- 
pletely fulfills the purpose for which it was 
intended; the living-room the executive 
chamber of the household; its individuality, 
location and adaptability to the circum- 
stances of the household discussed; a cen- 
tral point of interest. its key-note; the 
woodwork and walls; the furnishings. 

Rossetti and Botticelli: A Comparison of Ideals 

and Art, Wilfred B. Shaw, 341: the Pre- 

Raphaelite Brotherhood; Rossetti and 





Botticelli compared; their methods, tech- 
nique, ideals, subjects; influence of environ- 
ment; relative greatness. 

San Francisco of the Future, The, as Planned 
by Daniel H. Burnham, Builder of Cities, 
Herbert E. Law, 511: civic awakening in 
San Francisco; Mr. Burnham’s proposed 
plan of San Francisco; the civic center; 
Goiden Gate Park; Art commission and 
its plans. 

Scarlet Trails, The, Lloyd Roberts, $37. 

Scrapbook, The Craftsman’s, 456, 600. 

Sculpture in Wood: Marvelous Works of 
Riemenschneider Still to be Seen in South- 
ern Bavaria, Mary Annable Fanton, 476: 
Bavaria’s “fifteenth century of beauty”; 
the Riemenschneider carving at Rothen- 
burg; estimate of his art; notable examples 
of his work. 

Service, Social, Means What: A Clearing 
House of Experience in Social and Indus- 
trial Betterment, Josiah Strong; 621: Or- 
ganization of American Institute of Social 
Service; a study of the science of life; the 
oneness of society recognized; the work of 
the American Institute described; the duties 
of Sucial Secretary and the profession ex- 
plained. 

Simplicity, The Gospel of, as Applied to Ten- 
ement Homes, Bertha H. Smith, 83; crimes 
committed in the name of house furnishing; 
work of the Nurses’ Settlement; the Model 
Flat; economy of money and space; cost 
of furnishing; influence of the Model Flat 
upon surrounding tenements; classes in 
home-keeping. 

Simplification of Life, The: Extracts from an 
Essay in “England’s Ideal,” Edward Car- 
penter, 405; diet, furnishings; floors; cloth- 
ing. 

Singer, The Opera and the American Audi- 
ence, Katharine Metcalf Roof, 802: the 
American, French, German and Italian 
audience compared; prima donna worship; 
America’s appreciation of the work of great 
artists. 

Sower, The, of Millet, Theophile Gautier, 80. 

Stenciling. See Home Department, Our. 


















































































































































































































































St. Gaudens, Augustus. See Church, St. 


Thomas’s. 


Swords of Many Lands, With Special Refer- 


ence to Japanese Types, Randolph I. Geare, 
687: swords of Assyrians, Greeks, Gauls 
and Romans; Toledo blades; the famous 
Katana; long sword of Japanese; military 
sword; processes of forging, tempering and 
sharpening. 


Town or Country from the Rustic Renais- 


sance, Godfrey Blount, 819: character modi- 
fied by the conditions under which the 
work is done; significance of the Handi- 
craft movement; the renaissance of hand 
work as opposed to machine work dis- 
cussed; proposed cure for the over-crowd- 
ing of the towns. 


Town Room Idea, The, and the General Work 


of the Massachusetts Civic League During 
the Past Year, Edward T. Hartman, 677: 
object of the Town Room; an inspirational 
center for local societies and individuals; 
work of the Massachusetts Civic League. 


Trade Schools. See Als Ik Kan. See Notes. 
Values of Life Among Wage Earners, Lillian 


W. Betts, 544. 


Violins, Famous, and Their Makers, Marion 


Y. Bunner, 388: a human fascination about 
the violin; a famous collection; Stradivar- 
ius; Guarnerius; the “soul” of a violin. 


Whistler. See Notes. 
Witte, Ambassador Sergyei Iulitch: Russia’s 


Man of the Hour, Isabel F. Hapgood, 157; 
the Peace Conference; Witte’s attitude in 
the treaty between Japan and Russia; his 
personality; political influence; his remark- 
able career outlined. 


Workman, The Master: A Story. Burton 


Richards, 85. 


Workroom, The, That Is Taking the Place 


of Library, Study or Den, 378: the working 
center of the home; suggestions as to de- 
tails; simplicity enjoined; woodwork color 
schemes. 


Workroom, The. See Als Ik Kan. 
Work, The Revelation of, John Herbert Phil- 


lips, $50. 
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